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Howard McClenahan, E.E., Litt.D., D.Sc., LL.D,, in 
Florida, December. 17, 1935, ®t, 63. 

Arno Viehoever, Director of the Biological and Biochem¬ 
ical Research Laboratory of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science, read a paper on “ Daphnia, the Living 
Reagent," which was illustrated with living organisms, lantern 
sHd^ and motion pictures, 

Edward P. Cheyney was elected a Councillor to fill the 
vacancy caused by Gustavus Wynne Cook s inability to serve. 

Stated Meeting, February 7, igsd 

RotANU S, Morris, LL.B., LL,D., D.C.L., L.H.D., 
President, in the Chair 

The decease of the following members was announced: 

B'rtderick Leslie Ransome, Ph,D., at California, Oc¬ 
tober 6, 1935, ®t. 67. 

Richard T, Glaz^ebrook, F.R.S,, at Limpsfield, Surrey, 
England, December 15, I93S> ®t, 81. 

William B. Scott, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus 
of Geology, Princeton University, read a paper on "The 
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Astrapotheria, Eitinct Monsters of the Patagonian Tertiary 
which was illustrated with lantern slides. The paper was dis¬ 
cussed by Or. Gregory and Dr. Winsor^ a guest. 

The following paper was read by title; 

“Circular Cylinders, 11 ,” E. P. Adams, Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Albert P. Brubaker, A.M., M.D., LL.D., in the Chair. 
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George D. Rosengarten, B.S., Ph.D., Sc.D., at Phila¬ 
delphia, February 34, 1936, Kt. 67. 

A/rrting, ^ 93 ^ 

Thursday Morning, April 
Opening Session, 10 o'clock 

RoLAxn S. \'loRR]s, LL.B., UU.D., O.C.U., L.fl.O., 
President, in the Chair 

Roger Adams, Paul D. Foote, Yandell HendggSto and 
F. K. Richtmyer, recently elected members, si^ijferibe^he 
Laws and were admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read; \ 

“Resuscitation with Carbon DioxideV’^Yanaeil Hender¬ 
son, Professor of Physiology, "V ale Lfiiiveisity. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. Schaeffer. 

“The Mechanism and Pathology of Shoclj^^'lrBU H. 
Moon, Professor of Patholog>% Jeffersofl^ledical 
College. (Introduced by Dr. Schaeffer.) 

“Inheritance of a Sharply Localized Paralysis nKhcij 
Dog Resembling Certain Paralyses of Man,” ChUfc, 
R. Stock a rd, Professor of Anatomy, Cornell U'niv^^ 
sity Medical College. ' 

“Some Factors Which Modify the Permeability of the 
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Red Blood-cell,” Merkel H. Jacobs, Professor of 
General Physiology, University of Pennsylvania. 

Special M/etingj I 2 o^dock 
In Cdebraiion of Shskespeare^s Birthday 
Gilbert Chixard, E.L., L-esL., in the Chair 

The speakers were introduced by Dr. Schelling. 

“.A. Brief Report on the Progress of the Shakespeare 
Variorum.” 

“Shakespeare’s 17th Century Editors,” Matthew W. 
Black, University of Pennsylvania. The papers were 
discussed by Mr. H, S. Morris. 

“Shakespeare in Philadelphia,” Heniy N. Paul, Dean, 
Shakspeare Society of Philadelphia. 

Thursday AfiernQon, 2 6^dock 

Edwix G. CoNKLix, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., 
Vice-president, in the Chair 

The following papers were readi 

“Dedifferentiation and RedifFerentiatioti of the Fibrillar 
Neuromotor System of Ciliates during Asexual and 
Sexual Reproduction,” Charles A. Kofoid, Professor 
of Zf 'logy. University of California, and Datus M. 
H' ’ mond. (Read by title.) 

“The Comparative Metabolism of Rats Fed on Sucrose 
and Glucose Respectively,” John R. Murlin, Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology, and Director, Department of 
Vital Economics, University of Rochester, VV. R. 
Murlin, W. M. Barrows, Jr., and Pauline Nutter. 
“The Heart Rate of the Elephant,” Francis G. Benedict, 
Director, Nutrition Laboratory, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, Boston, and Robert C, Lee. (Read 
by title.) 

“Palisot de Beauvois, an Overlooked American Bota¬ 
nist,” Elmer D. Merrill, Gray Herbarium, Harvard 
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University. Discussed by Dr. Chinard and two 
guests. 

“Thomas Jefferson’s Garden Diary,” Rodney H. True, 
Director, Morris Arboretum, University of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Living Plants as Indicators of Geological History,” 
Merritt L. Fernald, Fisher Professor of Natural 


History, Harvard University, and Curator, Gray 


Herbarium. (Introduced by Dr. True.) Discussed 
by Dr. Berry. 

"The Communication of the Pneumatic Systems of 
Trees with the Atmosphere,” Daniel T. MacDougal, 
Desert Laboratory, Tucson, Arizona. (Read by 
title.) 

“A New Method of Synthesizing Pure-breeding Types 
with Extra-chromosomal Material in Datura” Albert 
F. Blakeslee, Director, Department of Genetics, Car¬ 
negie Institution of Washington, Cold Sprirtf Harbor, 
A, Dorothy Bergner and .Amos G. .Avery 



by Drs, Beriy and Davis. 

“The Offspring of a Triploid Sporop^ : 


Allen, Professor of Botany, Univi* 
and Elizabeth Macltay. D 
and Blakeslee. 



aiiu Qiajivsiee. 

Friday Morning, Jpni/ ^ 
Executive Session, lo o*clot. 

Rolaxd S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D., D, 
President, in the Chair 



The President gave a report concerning the'^^V 
membership and made a brief statement about the Sot ^ 
funds, the Wood Estate, the cancelling of the contract ti 
the City, etc., which items are on file. ^ 

On motion the Finance Committee’s action concerning 1 
Wood Estate was unanimously approved. 
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Tlie following resolution was adopted: 

Ritsohedt That the President or Vice-president and 
any one of the Secretaries of The American Philosophical 
Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowl¬ 
edge, be and are hereby authorized and empowered to 
execute and deliver In the name and on behalf of the 
Society, a power or powers of attorne}?^, to enter satisfac¬ 
tion on the record of 

{J) All those certain mortgages heretofore assigned 
to the Society by the respective holders thereof upon 
payment of the amount due thereon by or on behalf of 
the said Society, and secured upon certain real estate 
and premises devised to said Society In the Estate of 
Walter Wood, deceased, as appears by Schedule of Dis¬ 
tribution filed In accordance with Adjudications of Klein 
on August 9, 193 s, and August 16, 1935, In the 
Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia County, No. 1^40 of 
^ 935 ; (J?) Any and all mortgages which may be held by 
riety as an investment upon payment to the S07 
amount due thereon; And to transfer any 
1 he fol^wi: of fij-e and title insurance upon said 

“DedifferenL'mises, Said Power of Attorney to be sub- 
Neunoraoti ^form presented to this meeting. 

of 1 'ion concerning the Wood Estate was 

H' ' ifiond. 

“The Compr n the Estate of Walter Wood, deceased, 
end G]* *icatIons of Klein, J., filed August 9 and 
fessr ^ 1935, In the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia 
Vjt / No* 1240 of I935> ^nd Schedule of Distribution 
accordance therewith, there were awarded to The 
«*^Hcan Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for 
rromoling Useful Knowledge certain assets of said Estate 
listed at inventory values, some of which assets were 
listed as of no value; and 

Whereas, the Society has received from the Execu¬ 
tors of said Estate possession of said assets so listed and/or 
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of certain documents in possession of the 
evidencing the existence of said assets, except the follow-. 
ing, viz.: Milhillr Daily Republican Publishing Company, 

1 8 shares received instead of 20 shares thereof; 
note of H. C. Gilmer included in said Schedule of Dis- 
tnbution in errorj there being nothing due thereon; and 
Whereas, upon investigation by the Committee on 
Finance of said Society certain of said assets have been 
hnally determined to be of no value, and certain other 
of said assets upon further investigation by said Com¬ 
mittee may be determined to be of no value, but the 
same have been received from the Elxecutors of said 
Estate in compliance with the terms of the award thereof; 

Now, be it resolved, that the Officers of the Society are 
hereby authorized and empowered to abandon and mark 
off as of no value said assets now or hereafter found by 
said Committee on Finance to be worthless and to elimi¬ 
nate the same from the books and/or inventories of the 
said Society relating to property owned by it; 

■ Further resolved, that all acts and things done or per¬ 

formed by the Officers of the Society relating to the 
acceptance by the Society of the property rights 
bequeathed or devised to it under the \Yiir ^f^JV^alter 
Wood, deceased, and all acts and procee^tigs whic^^ay 
in the judgment of said Officers be n^^ary to be?^V^ 
or pcrfoimcd in connection with «cci.i 'ance of V X,. 
property and rights, including the^}Tnent and discha rg,. 
of any taxes thereon, be and the san^are hereby author¬ 
ized, ratified, approved and confirmed! 

Mr. Morris took up the matter of the confl^^t with th* 
City and stated that after negotiations and with thona^stance 
of John M. Scott he had been able to have passe^^rough 
City Council an Ordinance directing the Mayor to enf^l^into 
another contract with the Society to abrogate the prel^^ 
contract. 


The following resolution was presented: 
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Bf ii resohfd, that The American Philosophical Society 
Held at Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge, 
by the President and a Secretary thereof acting on its 
behalf, enter into said further agreement or contract 
with the City of Philadelphia whereby said agreement 
between the City of Philadelphia and the Society, dated 
November 24, 1911, and recorded at Philadelphia in 
Deed Book J. M, H. No. 604, page 14S, is wholly can¬ 
celled and annulled, to the same extent and with the 
same force and effect as though said agreement had 
never been entered into; and whereby the Society remises, 
releases and quitclaims unto the City of Philadelphia any 
and all right, titles and interest of, in, and to said plot 
of ground bounded by the Parkway, Sixteenth Street 
and Cherry Street as aforesaid; and whereby the Society 
releases and forever discharges said City of and from all 
claims and demands that the Society may now have, or 
heretofore have had or acquired, for or by reason of said 
agreement of November 24, 1911, or by virtue of the 
above mentioned Ordinances of Council of said City; 
and whereby said City releases and quitclaims to Society 
any and all right, title and interest which said City now 
has or may at any time have had by virtue of said agree¬ 
ment of November 24, 1911, or by virtue of any of the 
ibove mentioned Ordinances of Council of said City, in 
and to the lots or pieces of ground of said Society in the 
City of Philadelphia situate on the West side of Fifth 
Street, in the Fifth Ward of the City of Philadelphia, 
beginning ninety-six feet Southward from Chestnut 
Street; and whereby said City releases and discharges 
the Society of and from all claims and demands that it, 
the said City, may now have, or heretofore had had or 
acquired, for or by reason of said agreement of November 
24. 1911, or by virtue of the above mentioned Ordinances 
of Council of said City; 

And further resolved^ that the form of said proposed 
agreement to be entered into between the City of Phi la- 
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delplua by its Mayor as aforesaid, and The American 
Philosophical Society Held at Philadelphia for Promoting 
Useful Knowledge, to effectuate the foregoing, be and 
the same is hereby approved, and the President and a 
Secretary of the Society are authorized and directed, on 
its behalf, under its corporate seal, to enter into said 
agreement of the form, or substantially of the form, 
hereinabove referred to and made a part of the minutes 
of this meeting, and approved by counsel for the Society. 


Mr. Morris asked to be authorized to complete these 
negotiations though it might necessitate the return of a 
substantial portion of the Building Fund to the contributors. 
On motion duly seconded the above resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Morris stated that the Council had drafted Edwin G. 
Conklin to become the Executive Officer of the Society and 
further stated that he would also be Executive Vice-president. 

Mr. Morris then presented a proposal of hereafter holding 
a second General Meeting of the Society in the Autumn to be 
primarily for reports on grants. He stated that a suggestion 
had been made that the meeting be held on Friday and 
Saturday succeeding Thanksgiving Day. It was on motion 
decided to hold a general meeting in the autumn on such a 
date as shall be determined by Council; all details to be left 
to Council. 


The decease of the following members was 
Ivan Pavlov, February 27, 1936, act. 87, 

James M. Beck, at Washington, D. C., 

*t. 75. 

The proceedings of the Council were stlbt 
Dr, Conklin made a report on behalf oT 
on Research which will be published. 

Dr. Donaldson made a report for the Commit^ 

Ucation which is on file. 

Dr, Sionssat made a brief report for the Committed > 
Library and stated that his regular report had already bee 

published. 
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The purchase for $75,000 of the Bache Collection of 
Franklintana which is now housed in the Lihrary of the Society 
was again on motion approved. 

The Society proceeded to an election of ofiicers and mem¬ 
bers. 

The tellers subsequently reported that the following officers 
and members had been duly elected: 

President 
Roland S. Aforris 


Fict-prfsidents 
Edwin G. Conklin 
Robert A. Afillikan 
Henry H. Donaldson 


Secr^arifs 
John A. Miller 
VViiliam E. Lingetbach 

I 

Curaior 

Albert Brubaker 




CounHtlors 
serve for three years) 
Farrand 
rii^ph Erlang^r 
■ge H. Parker 
rshal! S. Morgan 

Members 
Residefits of the United States 
Newton Diehl Baker 
Charles Austin Beard 
Carl Becker 
John Rogers Commons 
Edward Sarquel Corwin 
Karl Darrow 
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Charles Derleth, Jr. 

William Edward Dodd 
Merritt Lyndon Fernald 
Cecilia Payne Gaposchkin 
John Story Jenks 
Arthur Becket Lamb 
Lawrence J- Alorris 
Marston Mor&e 
William Albert Niue 
Linus Carl Pauling 
David Moore Robinson 
Adolph H. Schulu 
James Thomson Shot well 
George Gaylord Simpson 
Alfred He my' Sturtevant 
John Henry Wigmore 
George Grafton Wilson 
Robert Sessions Woodworth 
Robert Mearns Yerkes 

Foreign R^sid^nis 

Peter Debye 
Hu Shih 

Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 

The proposed revision of the Laws was discussed and upon 
motion, duly seconded^ the proposed; revision was unanimously 
approved, after minor amendments- 

Morning Sessionj 11:4^ o*€tock 

Henry H. Dokaldsox, PLD., Sc,D*, 
Vice-president, in the Chair 

Franklin Edgerton, recently elected memberj subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted into the Society* 

The following papers were read: 

“Ionic Silver from Silver Hydroxide as a Therapeutic 
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Agent,” John H. Muller, Professor of Chemistry, 
University of PennsyK^ania. (Introduced by Dr. 
Donaldson.) 

“Molecular Rotation in Solids,’' Charles P, Sinj-xh, 
Associate Professor of Chemistry, Princeton Univer¬ 
sity. Discussed by Dr, Andrews. 

“Chemical Reactions Produced by Alpha-particles and 
Electrons,”'Hugh S. Taylor, Professor of Chemistry, 
Princeton University. 


Friday Afurnoorij 2 c*dock 

Roland S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D., D.C.L., L.H.D., 
President, in the Chair 

Edward S. Corwin, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and w'as admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

“The Deterioration of National Sovereignty,” Edward 
S- Corwin, McConnict Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Princeton University. (Introduced by Dr. Lingel- 
bach.) Discussed by President Morris and Dr. Em. 
R. Johnsj_ 

Controlling Prices,” James W, j\ngell, 
EpnomiGs, Columbia University. (In- 
Em. R. Johnson.) Discussed by 




“The E 

meed bvj 
^ Dr. Uinitin" 
“The C'^ntenj 

i.;a.” Cilb«tr; 
parative I-iti 
“ Somii 
Ph 


quevilie’s Democracy in . 4 mer- 
ard, Professor of French and Com- 
ture, The Johns Hopkins University, 
ations on Mark Twain,” William Lyon 
rofessor Emeritus of English Literature, 
niversity. 

ere is Franklin's First Map of the Gulf Stream?” 
Franklin Bachc. (Introduced by Mr. Duane.) 

“The Excavation of Anlioch-on-the 4 )rontes,” Charles 
R, Morey, Professor of x\rt and Archseology, Princeton 
University. (Introduced by Mr. Morris.) 
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‘‘The Test of Acts in MS 146 of the Michigan Collec¬ 
tion,” Henrj' A. Sanders, Professor of Latin, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, and Johanna Ogden. 

“A Hindu Theory “f Literary i^sthetks,” Franklin 
Edgerton, Salisbury Professor of Sanskrit and Com¬ 
parative Philology, Yale University. Discussed by 
President Ylorris and Dr. Phelps. 

“Neolithic Sites on the Yugoslav Bank of the Lower 
Danube,” Vladimir J. Fewkes, Director, Harvard- 
American School of Prehistoric Research. (Intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Barton.) (Read by title.) 

“John Fitch, Inventor of the Steamboat, and The 
American Philosophical Society,” Edward P. Chey- 
ney, Professor Emeritus of History, University of 
Pennsylvania. (Read by title.) 

Friday Earning, 8 o’dofi 
The R. A, F. Penrose, Jr., Memorial Lecture 
Dixon Ryan Fox, President of Union College, spoke on 
The American Trexditlon in a Netn Day. 

Saturday Morning, April 2$ 

A/orni«| session, 10 

\Vit,L!AK B. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., 
in the Chair 

Lawrence J- Morris, Merritt L, Femald and Dixon Rjan 
Fox, recently elected members, stlbscribed the Laws and 
were admitted into the Society, 

The following papers were read; 

“A Taniodont Skull from the Lowef’Eocene of Wy¬ 
oming,” C. L, Gazin, United States National Museum, 
Smithsonianlnsiitution. (IntroducedbyDr. Scott.) 
(Read by title.) 

Study of the Oldest Known Vertebrates, Astraipis 
and Efiptyekius," William L. Bryant, Director, Par^ 
Museum, Roger Williams Park, Pro\'idence, R. I. 
(Read by title.) 
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-The Millionth JUp of Hfepanic-Americ, ” Rape ^ 
Platt, The American Geographical Society (Intr^ 

duced by Dr. Bowman.) Discussed by Drs. t. E. 

“The ^Geologists^ Coutribudon to Public Safety, 
Charles P- Berkey, P’rdfessor of Geology, Colum la 

University. (Read by tulc-) ^ r rh* 

“New Light on the S^^sed Meteorite Scars of the 
Carolina Coast," Do®as Johnson, Professor of 
Ph’v^ioirraphy, Columbia University. t j ■„ 

-A Stable Case of a IVhlte Rivet Cat VVoueded in 
Life” William B. Scott, Profeesor Emeritus of 
Geology, Princeton Univeraity, and Glenn L. Jepsen. 
“Habitufractors in the Skeleton of Fossil and Rcccn 
Mal^als.” William K. Gmgcy, Curator, Depart¬ 
ment of Comparative and Homan Anatom,, 
Xmeriean Mn^um of Natural History. Discussed 

“EmlyMt^in America," Edgar B. Howard, University 
Mu«um, University of Pennsylvania. (In.rodneed 

••p‘’«ld.iorirM."n in Palesune,” ^“'8' 

Curdy, Director, Amencan School of Pre 

^^'^‘‘ences of Growth in Diiferent 
-a4r Adult Life has been Reached AleS 
^.^Gbrator. Division of Physical Anthtt^ 

rsiltiv. Uni^tates National Museum, Stmthsonjan 
InstitutiqJ^cussedby Dr, Cattelh 
♦■Thia SuciH^r in Australia," Daniel S. Dauoson, 

'*WAntbropology, University of PennsyL 

^iroduced by Dr. Donaldson.) (Read b> 
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Saturday ^fUrnoon, 3-h*dock 

Robert A. MillikaNj A.B,, r’iD., Sc.D., LL.D., 
Vice-president, m "he Chair 

The foliowiijg papers were read; 

“Magnetic Formulae Expressed in the M.K.S. System 
of Units,” Arthur E. Kennelly, Professor Emeritus 
of Electrical Engineering, Harvard University, 
(Read by title.) 

“The Split Cylindrical Condenser,” Edwin P, Adams, 
Professor of Physics, Princeton University. (Read 
by title.) 

“Effects at New High Pressures,” Percy \V, Bridgman, 
Hollis Professor of Mathematics and Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, Harv^ard University. 

“Ball Lightning,” William J, Humphreys, United 
States Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. Dis¬ 
cussed by Drs. Henderson, Abbot and Swann. 

“Further Experiments on the Mass Analysis of the 
Chemical Elements,” Arthur J. Dempster, Professor 
of Physics, University of Chicago. Discussed by 

- Drs. Alillikan and Briggs. 

“Cosmic Ray Observation on the 193S National Geo¬ 
graphic United States Army Air Corps Stratosphere 
Flight,” W. F. G. Swann, Director, Bartol Research 
Foundation of the Franklin Institute. Discussed by 
Drs, Millikan and A. H. Compton. 

“Four Researches Bearing on the Metagalactic Prob¬ 
lem,” Harlow Shapley, Director, Harvard Ob¬ 
servatory. 

“McCormick Stellar Magnitudes,’^Samuel A. Mitchell, 
Director, Leander McCormick Observatory, Univer¬ 
sity, Va. 

“The Star Clouds of the Milky Way,” Joef Stebblns, 
Director, Washburn Observatory, and Professor of 
Astronomy, University of Wisconsin, and Research 
Associate, Mt. Wilson Observatory, C, M, Huffer 
and A. E. Whitford. Discussed by Dr. Shapley, 
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Saturday Eveningt 7*50 o'clock 

The annual dinner t s held at the Bellevue-Stmford. 
Max Farrand, Direcuor of Research of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallerj;, responded to the toast 
on Franklin in an address on FrankUn'i Atttokography. 


Autumn General Meeting, November sj, 28, 

Friiiyy Morning, November 27 
Opening Session, g o'clock 

Edwin G. Conklin, Ph.D., Sc,D., LL.D*, 
Vice-president, in the Chair 

Robert M- Yerkes, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted into the Society. 


The following papers were read; 

**Land Mollusks from Cozumel Island, Mexico,^ and 
Their Bearing on the Paleogeography of the Region, 
Horace G- Richards,* Research Associate New 
Jersey State Museum. Discussed by Dr. Hum- 


“Explorations in Northern Mexico for Mollusks in 
igu-3S,» Henry A. Pilsbry,* The Academy o£ 
■ Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Discussed by Drs. 


ConMin and Bumpus. . . , - 1 

‘‘Stjidies of ^Morphological Variations in the Intcsima 
Amrcbie of Man with Special Reference to the 
Nucleus,” David H. Wenrich,* Professor of Zoology, 

L'njversijy o^cnnsylvania. 

Somatic Segreg^on in Relation to Atypical Growth, 
Donald F. Connecticut Agricultural E:ipefi- 

ment Stajidn. , / 

“Eitri^^mosomal Influence on the Incidence ot 
in Mice,” Clarence C. Little,* Director. 
_-jjiM^oscoe B, Jackson Memorial Laboratory, Bar Har o^ 
Maine. Discussed by Drs. Parker, Jones an 
Cleland, 

• RedpiciK of Grant fnam The Pconsie Fund. 
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“Quantitative Studies of Radium Poisoning,” Robley 
D. Evans,* Assistant Professor of Physics, Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Discussed by Dr. 
Conklin and Mr. H. S. Morris. 

“Color Changes in Fishes and the Autonomic Nervous 
System,” George H. Parker, Professor Emeritus of 
Zoolog}'’, Harvard University, 

“Effect of Hemorrhage and Peptone Injections on 
Platelet Production in the Lungs,” William H. 
Howell, Professor Emeritus of Physiology, The 
Johns Hopkins University. Discussed by Drs. Conk¬ 
lin and Parker. 

“The Structure and Function of the Facial and the 
Labial Pits of Snakes,” G, Kingsley Noble, .American 
Museum of Natural History. Discussed by Drs. 
Scott, \erkea, Conklin, Jones, Humphreys and 
Wenrich. 

“The Rhinoceroses of the White River Oligocene,” 
VVilllam B, Scott,* Professor Emeritus of Geology, 
Princeton University. 

“ Evolution of the Elasmbtheres,” Horace Elmer Wood, 
2d,* Professor of Biology, University of Newark. 
(Read by title.) * 

Friday Afternoon, ^ o’clock 

Roland S. Morhis, LL.B., LL.D., D.C.L., L.H.D., 
President, in the Chair 

Frank Albert Fetter, John Story Jenks, Alfred Vincent 
Kidder, G. Kingsley Noble, David Moore Robinson and 
George Gaylord Simpson, recently elected members, sub¬ 
scribed the Laws and were admitted into the Society. 

The following papers were read: 

"An .Archaeological Discovery in the Guatemala High¬ 
lands,” Alfred V, Kidder, Division of Historical 
Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington. Dis¬ 
cussed by Dr. Montgomery, 
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Cenozoic Cycles in Asia and Their Bearing on Human 
Prehistory,” Hellmut deTerra,* Research Associate, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

The President called on Vice-president Donaldson to take 
the Chair. 

The following papers were read; 

“Report on Linguistic and Cultural Studies among the 
Todas and Other Dravidlan Peoples, i93S~36,“ 
Murray B. Emeneau,* Research Assistant, Vale 
University. (Read by Professor Franklin Edgerton.) 
“Some Results of the Excavations at Olynthus,” 
David M. Robinson, Professor of Archseology and 
Epigraphy, Lecturer in Greek Literature, The Johns 
Hopkins University. Discussed by Dr. Montgomery. 
“The Excavation of Bethel,” William F. Albright, 
Professor of Semitic Languages, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Results of a Search for Lost Greek Sculptures,** 
William Bell Dlnsmoor, Professor of Archaeology, 
Columbia Univetsity. 

“The Unio^Catalogue of the Philadelphia Metro¬ 
politan A^a,” Conyers Read,* Professor of English 
flistory, University of Pennsylvania, 

Friday Evening^ 8:i$ o^iock 

D*Arc|t W. Thompson, Professor of Natural History, St. 
Andrews University, spoke on Astronomy in ih( Classics. 

Saturday Mornings P^opemher 
Executive Session^ g clock 

Roland S. Moaitrs, UL.B., LL.D., D.CX., L.H.D., 
President, in the Chair 

Mr. Morris informed the Society that plans were being 
considered to clear of buildings the area in front of Independ¬ 
ence Hall and eastward from Independence Sejuare and 
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that he had been requested to call a meeting of its proponents 
at the Hall of the Society to organize a Committee to deal 
with this project. He added that he would not be Chairman 
of the Committee and that the Society would not be actively 
involved. On motion Mr. Morris was authorized to act in 
accordance with the above suggestion. 

The decease of the following members w’as announced; 

Arthur A. fsoyes, Ph.D,, Sc.D., LL-D,, at Pasadena, 
June 3, 1936, set. 70. 

Ethelbert D. Wai^eld, A.M., LL.D., Litt.D., at 
Chambersburg, Pa., July 6, 1936, »t. 75, 

Charles H. Frazier, B.A., M.D., Sc.D., at North Haven, 
Maine, July z6, 1956, set. 66. 

Alexandre Petrovitch Karpinsky, July 15, 1936, set. 90. 

Giuseppe Sergi, at Rome, Italy, October 17, 1936, 
set. 95. 

George Forbes, M.A., LL.D,, F.R,S., October zz, 1936, 
set. 87. 

Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., LL,D., .August 31, 1930, set. 75, 



Morning Session, 10'o*clock 

Rolaxd S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D., D.Qft. 

President, in the Cha|^"J^^. 

The following papers were read; 

“The Theory of Some Chemid 

Eyring,* .Associate Professor of CiiemisirvTPrinccton^ 
University. 

“The Chemical Concentration of the''Carina lastflFpe;’ 
Harold C. Urey, Professor of Chemistry, CultutL^i 
University. 

“Report on the Mass Analysis of the Cheflitdt^ 
menls,” .Arthur J. Dempster,* Professor of Ph^ics. 
University of Chicago. 

“The Design of Powerful Electromagnets,” Francis' 
Bitter,* .Associate Professor of Physics of Metals, 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Discussed 
by Dr. Abbot. 

“The Nature of Cosmic Rays/’ W. F. G. Swann, Di¬ 
rector, Bartol Research Foundation of the Franklin 
Institute. 

“Impulse Methods for Ion Acceleration,” Jesse W. 
Beams,* Professor of Physics, University of Virginia. 

“Radioactive Measurement of Time and Difficulties," 
Alfred C. Lane,* Professor Emeritus of Geology and 
Allneralogy, Tufts College, Massachusetts. Dis¬ 
cussed by Drs. Scott, Bitter and Dempster. 

*‘The V'erification of the Lunar Theory,” Ernest W. 
Brow'n,* Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, Yale 
University, and W. J, Eckert, Discussed by Dr, 
Russell, 
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OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

HELD AT PHILADELPHIA 

FOR PROMOTING USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 

VoL. 76_193^___ ^ 

THE THORACIC AWB ABDOMINAL VISCERA OF PRIMATES, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE ORANO-UTAN 

WILLIAM L. STBATJS, JR 

The orang-utan, being one of the anthropoid apes, long 
has greatly interested anatomists* Beginning with Peter 
Camper (1779)^ many investigators have studied the structure 
of this animal from various aspects^ Thus a number of 
papers devoted to the anatomy of the orang-utan deal^ in 
more or Jess detail, mth the structure and topography of the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, and considerable data on 
individual organs and organ systems arc to be found in 
studies of more limited scope. 

Yet, with few ejtceptions, these studies have been re¬ 
stricted to immature animals* For obvious reasons, fully 
adult orang-utans but rarely are available for dissection. 
Thus I welcomed the opportunity of studying the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera in a large, fully aduU, male orang 
(J, H. Anat. no. 212), This animal, after but a few months 
in captivity, died follo'^ving an apparently brief illness. It 
was embalmed with 10 per cent formalin within a few hours 
after death. Dr- B. Remsen, of the Department of 
Pathology and Bacteriology, The Johns Hopkins University, 
most kindly examined the viscera following their dissection. 

He has informed me that he encountered lesions characteristic 
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of luberculosij* The organs thai appear lo have been most 
affected are the lungs, liver and spleen. , , . , ^ 

This huge male orang-utan (anterior trunk height - 49- 
cm.) constitutes the basis of the present study. Comparison 
will also be made with two other oratigs, a juvenile male and a 
newborn female. The former Q. H. Anat. no. 3?) for a 
number of years 10 the National Zoological Park, Washington, 
D. C. L'pon death it vtas found to be extremely rachitic* 
Preservation was obtained by embalming with 10 per «nt 
formalin. The anterior trunk height was 27.6 cm. The 
observations made upon the viscera of this particular animal 
unfortunately were somewhat limited and fragmentary, 
particularly with respect to visceral topography. The new¬ 
born orang (U- S. N. M- no. 153825) was procured for study 
through the kindness of Mr- Cerrit S. Miller, Jr., of the 
Division of Mammals, United States National Museum. 
Preservation was in 70 per cent alcohol. The anterior trunk 
height was 12,9 cm. I am indebted to Dr- Adolph H. Schultz 
for information regarding the trunk heights of these sp^intens. 

I also am greatly indebted to Miss Angela Bartenbach for 
Figs. 2, 7, 11 st'd 13, to Mr. Mclford D. Diedrick for Fig. 8, 
and to Mr. Leon Schlossbcrg for Figs. 3 and 14. These 
splendid drawings were procured through the kindness of 
Professor Max Brodel- 

The present communication consists, first, of a description 
of the thoracic and abdominal viscera of the three orang-utans, 
which will be referred to in subsequent pages as "the adult,” 
"the juvenile ” and "the newborn." Comparisons arc made 
with data in the Uieraiurc relating to other examples of this 
animal. 

Secondly, for purposes of orientation and comparison, 
considerable information regarding the conditions in other 
primates is included in parts of the discussion. These latter 
data have been obtained partly from the literature, and 
partly from my own investigations of some 30 various pri¬ 
mates during the past several years. I am greatly indebted 
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to Mr. Gerrit S. MHler, Jr. for the opportunity to study 
several of these specimens- 

■ A few words of explanation and caution are necessary with 
respect to accounts of visceral topography. Firmly anchored 
organs, such as the kidneys, duodenum and pancreas (in most 
animals), and even the heart, probably do not undergo 
significant topographical changes following death. But those 
structures that exhibit great mobility during life, particularly 
those portions of the gasiro-intesttnal tract as are inira- 
perltoneal, may exhibit deceptive changes in position, es¬ 
pecially in relation to the bony landmarks of the body wall. 
These may be partly dependent upon the position of the 
animal at the time of embalming. (It should be mentioned 
that the two older orangs were placed flat on their backs 
during embalming; the position of the newborn orang during 
fixation is unknown to me.) To obviate at least many of 
these post mortem distortions in topography, it would be 
nccessarj'" to employ methods similar to those used by 
Schreiber (1931, '3^)- Since this has not been possible in the 
material under consideration,,! have considered only those 
exact topographic relations as seem not to be greatly distorted 
by artifacts- Yet even here the possibility of some j>ost 
mortem distortion must alw'ays be kept in mind. 

Furthermore, a great difficulty presents itself in a con¬ 
sideration of the lengths and weights of the various organs, in 
that these measurements, for obvious reasons, have not been 
obtained under uniform conditions. Thus some data in the 
literature {e.g. those of Kohlbrugge, 1900) relate to fresh 
material, other data to specimens preserved in a variety of 
ways. There likewise exists the possibility of post mortem 
changes of many kinds. All this practically excludes, at 
least in the material under consideration, any serious direct 
comparison of organ weights and lengths betw'een di£treni 
individuals. Nor can comparisons of lengths—auch as those 
of the intestines—with body measurements that presumably 
change but little following death and preservation—such as 
trunk height, silling height or stature—be other than ex- 
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trcmeJy approximate. Yet in spite of these difficuJtieSj 
certain information may be obtained by comparisons of 
lengths and weights within the same animals, by means of 
ratios. And these ratios probably can be compared, with at 
least some degree of certainty, among individual specimens. 
Yet a further complicating factor must be noted. Not in- 
fretiuently, and especially in animals that have lived in 
captivity, various organs are found to be diseased. Care 
must be taken to exclude such material from consideration. 
This has been done in the specimens which I have studied. 

The majority of my specimens were preserved in to per 
cent formalin. The 7 upai& i^cefitats, the TnrJtttr pAi/tp- 
p\nei\siSi the GnUgOt the two examples of NyctkehuSi and the 
newborn orang-utan, however, were fixed in alcohol, while 
the viscera of the Fitadklictts pQtto were preserved in Bouin s 
fluid. The human material was procured from the dissecting 
room. Measurements of stomach and intestines were made 
after their removal from the body. Care was taken to avoid 
stretching of the gut. For the later specimens this was best 
accomplished by measuring with a string. By this method the 
natural curves and coils of the gut could easily be followed. 

THOR.\CIC VISCERA 
Heart 

A, Qrang-utan .—-The heart (cor) is quite human in its 
general form, as can be seen from Fig. 2 (also cf. Ruge, 1S93). 
Its internal structure has not been studied by me. The 
weight of this organ—-Including its great vessels—Is 493 g. 
(formalin fixation) in the adult, 145 g. (formalin fixation) in 
the Juvenile, and 12 g. (alcoholic fixation) in the newborn. 
The weight of the adult heart thus Is 41 rimes that of the 
newborn; one cannot say Just what allowance must be made 
for the differences in fixation. 

The pericardium is firmly attached to the upper surface of 
the diaphragm. In the adult animal the visceral and parietal 
layers of the pericardium arc connected by fibrous adhesions. 
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The newborn exhibits an interesting condition, in that the 
apex of the heart protrudes through a patent foramen peri¬ 
cardiac urn. Hence the apex cordis is separated from the left 
lung bjf only a thin membrane representing the mesothelium 
of the left parietal pleura and pericardium (Fig- 3). This 
particular interesting and rare developmental anomaly has 
already been described in detail by Dr. C, F. De Garis (1934) 
in a separate communication. It is impossible to determine 
how far this anomalous condition has affected the relations 
of the heart to surrounding structures. 

The relation of the heart to the anterior thoracic wall is 
not quite the same as that found in man. In the adult the 
base of the heart lies behind the sternum at the level of the 
1st intercostal space, while the cardiac apex lies to the left 
at the level of the 5th costal cartilage- In the newborn the 
base is situated behind the sternum at the level of the 2d 
intercostal space, and the apex in the 4lh intercostal space of 
the left side, above the upper border of the 5th costal cartilage. 
These probably are instances of individual variation, and not 
representative of a true ontogenetic change. The apex of the 
heart in a young male orang-utan examined by Ruge (1893, 
Fig. 12) lay behind the Sth costal cartilage. 

H J A 

Fig. ir The aortic atch anfl its in the wriicr** 3 Id both 

newborn (iV) and juvenile ^J) but two vcssflls—tjunctii i:o[ninunii and left lubckviai! 
4rter>'^an« from the arch, whiEe in the adult ^ truncus coEnmuuift U absent so 
that the leic common cAfoiid aneiy also tilctft origin from the aorta. The iruncius 
cdiuinuni! U relatively longer In newbom dun m juvenile. 

The angle between the long axis of the heart and that of 
the trunk as determined by the course of the inferior vena 
cava (cf. Ruge, 1893), was about 60” in the adult and approxi¬ 
mately in the newborn. Ruge (1893) found this angle to 
be 74“ and 75* respectively in two orang-utans that he ex¬ 
amined- The lack of agreement between our results possibly 
may be traced to slight differences in the technique employed. 
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The arrangement of the branches arising from the arch of 
the aorta is of interest, in that this is a detail which long 
has engaged the attention of comparative anatomists. The 
three orangs studied by me do not exhibit the same pattern. 
In both the newborn (Fig. i, N) and the juvenile (Fig, i, /) 
but tw'o vessels arise from the arch: the truncus communis 
and the left subclavian artery. The former vessel divides 
into the left common carotid and the innominate arteries, 
Truncus communis is relatively longer in the newborn animal. 
The adult orang exhibits the usual human pattern (Figs, i, 
^ and 2), Thus three arteries arise from the arch; innomi¬ 
nate, left common carotid and left subclavian. The vessels, 
however, are slightly more crowded than is usual in man. 
According to the data collected by Parsons (1902), but i out 
of ty orang-utans exhibited the usual human arrangement of 
the branches of the aortic arch; the remaining (6 were of the 
type noted in my newborn and juvenile specimens. The 
condition in my adult animal therefore is of relatively rare 
occurrence in orang-utans. 

In marked contrast to man, the orang exhibits a great 
disparity in caliber between the common carotid and the sub^ 
cl avian arteries, in favor of the latter vessel (Figs. I and i). 
An interesting growth change Is apparent here, for the 
disparity is most pronounced in the adult. In both Juvenile 
and newborn the sufaclavians likewise are the larger vessels, 
but the discrepancy in size is not as striking as in the older 
specimen, 

B. Other Pritnates-- —The following data taken from 
Tanja (1891) and Ruge (1S93) are illustrative of the phylo¬ 
genetic changes in the relations of the heart to the anterior 
thoracic wall, whereby the apex of this organ undergoes a 
cranial migration. In Old World monkeys the apex of the 
heart usually lies at the level of the 6th intercostal space or 
behind the 6th rib; occasionally it may be situated as high as 
the sth intercostal space or as low as the 7th rib. In anthro¬ 
poid apes, the cardiac apex is situated at a higher level: in the 
siamang at the 4th space, in the gorilla behind the 5th rib (for 
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the orang, vide supra), Man thus is intermediate (5th space) 
between the catarrhine monkeys and the apes. Similarly, the 
long axis of the heart in lemurs and monkeys is directed es¬ 
sentially in a craniocaudal direction, and hence it forms a 
smaller angle with the long axis of the trunk (or inferior vena 
cava) than it does in the anthropoid apes and man (cf. Ruge, 
1893). According to \^'oollard (1925), the angle between 
heart and inferior vena cava is larger in Tarsius than in 
lemurs- 

The arrangement of the branches of the aortic arch in 
primates has been studied quantitatively by Keith (1893), 
Parsons (1902), and De Caris, Black and Riemenschneider 
(1933). In most mammals but two vessels arise from the 
arch: the truncus communis — to use the terminology of De 
Garis et al,—and the left subclavian artery (Fig. i, N. and J). 
This is the condition characteristic of (i) lemurs, (2) some 
New World monkeys, Aules, (3) Old World monkeys, (4) 
the gibbons, and (3) the orang-utan (vide supra). The 
prevailing human arrangement (Fig. i. A) (3 vessels — ^in- 
nominate, left common carotid and left subclavian arteries— 
from the arch) is characteristic of (i) T^rsim, (2) most mar¬ 
mosets, (3) many cebid New World monkeys, e.g. Cebus, (4) 
the chimpanzee, (5) the gorilla, and (6) man (the so-called 
mammalian type is most frequent in the Negro; see De Garis 
et al.). From an ontogenetic point of view, the aortic arches 
of the orang-utan and most other primates are more special¬ 
ized than that of man (for justification of this conclusion, see 
Dc Garis et ah, p. 616). 

The weight of the adult heart averages 10.6 times that of 
the newborn heart in the langur, Seninopkhecus sive Pygathrix 
(Kohlbriigge, 1900), 12.7 times in Europeans (Vierordt, 1906), 
15.4 times in Filipinos (De Jesus, De Leon et al., 1933). 
These values agree quite closely. If the similar figure of 4[ 
for the orang-utan (vide supra) can be regarded as even 
approximately comparable, the difference in this great ape— 
in contrast to the monkey and man—-is very striking indeed. 
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Tfn'ML's 

A. Orang-utan, —The thjTnus in the newborn orang is a 
relatively large and well-developed structure (Fig, 3). It 
lies just behind the sternum in the broad anterior medias¬ 
tinum, anterior to the upper part of the pericardium, and 
exhibits right and left lobes of about equal sixe. These extend 
upward into the cervical region, and laterally downward 
around the pericardium adjacent to the medial parietal pleura. 
No trace of this gland was encountered in the adult, 

B. Othrr Primates, —The thymus of both man and 
chimpanzee (Sonntag, 19^4 h) resembles that of the orang, in 
that it is composed of two lobes. In both the fetal gorilla and 
the fetal gibbon, however, three lobes—left, right and superior 
—can be recognized (Deniker, i 836 ). TMs trilobate condi¬ 
tion likewise occurs in the fetal chacma baboon, Papio 
porcarius (Anthony & Villemin, 1923), and in the infant rhesus 
monkey, Macaea vivlatia (Miller & Leonard, 1933}, The 
thymus of Tarsius, which persists even in the adult animal, 
is a bilobate structure (Woollard, 1925). 

TbjVCHEA 

A, Orang-ntan .—^Thc trachea exhibits its usual relations, 
lying anterior to the esophagus throughout its course. The 
tracheal cartilages are incomplete posteriorly in both adult 
and newborn; the juvenile was not examined for this point. 
Anthony (1898), Narath {1901, Fig, zzz), and Sonntag 
(1924 a) also have noted that the tracheal cartilages are in¬ 
complete in the orang-utan. 

Bifurcation of the trachea occurs at about the level of 
the disc between the 3d and 4th thoracic vertebrse in the 
adult, and at the level of the 4th thoracic vertebra in the 
newborn. As in man, the right bronchus is more vertical than 
the left. In the orang-utan studied by Cunningham (1886), 
the tracheal bifurcation lay opposite the 3d thoracic vertebra' 
in that of Anthony (1898), however, at the level of the 6th 
thoracic vertebra. 
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FtQ- 3 L VrQtni] view tif thoracic and abdominal OT^ani of adult male prang-Altan 
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B. Other PnW«.—The tracheal cartilage may occur as 
complete rings in some genera of lemurs and apparently on oc¬ 
casion in Tar jins as well (Straus, 1931). In other primates, 
however, the cartilages exhibit a dorsal deficiency, at least 
in all specimens that have come to my attention. 

According to Cunningham (|886}, division of the trachea 
occurs opposite the ^ih thoracic vertebra in the chimpanzee, 
opposite the 4th in adult man, and opposite the 3d in netvbom 
man. In Sperino’s (1897) chimpanzee the tracheal bifurca¬ 
tion was at the level of the disc between the 4th and 5th 
thoracic vertebrse, The postnatal descensus occurring in man 
is not found in the orang-utan, at least not in the scanty 
material at hand. 


Lungs 

A. Orang-Utan. —The lungs {puimones) of the three orangs 
are grossly non-lobate. A few vestigial fissures, however, are 
present. The left lung of the adult exhibits two small, short 
and relatively shallow fissures, one along the cardiac border, 
the other extending from the root to the base of the lung along 
the line of reflection of the pulmonar)’^ ligament; the right lung 
similarly presents a short but relatively deeper fissure along 
the cardiac border, but the one near the root is absent. Other 
very minute and superficial fissures were noted. The lungs 
of the juvenile also possess a few short and relatively shallow 
fissures; these are more pronounced in the right lung than in 
the left (Fig. 4). The lack of gross lobation is even more 
emphasized in the newborn; the lungs are practically devoid 
of fissuration, only one short and shallow cleft being noted on 
the lateral aspect of the right lung, but this is quite incomplete 
and fails to reach cither margin of the organ, k definite 
cardiac notch is present in the left lung (Fig. 3). 

In the right lung of the orang, the vestige of the mam¬ 
malian lobus azygos, also termed lobus impar or lobus sub- 
pericardiacus, may perhaps be present. Hence, in the new¬ 
born orang, there is a slight projection of lung tissue in the 
region of the pulmonary ligament behind the inferior vena 
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Fit-1- Ventral view of newborn female oran^^ten (U- S. N> M- no. t 
The itrrtium aiuil the ^bdominAl wall been cut ^nd fclectcd ws m to c^isose the 
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cava, this agreeing in position with the free lobus azygos of 
other primates. \et there is a corresponding projection in 
the left lung that is even better developed. 

The lungs of tlie orang-utan regularly are devoid of gross 
lobation. Such was the condition encountered by Huiley 
(1864), Chapman (1881), Hartmann (1886), Anthony (1898), 
Narath (1901, in 6 animals), Sonntag (1924 u), and by Broca 
and Chudzinski (both cited by Anthony). Incomplete 
fissures, however, sometimes were present. Such structures 
W'ere encountered by Narath in 3 of the 12 lungs that he 
studied; in each instance the right lung was so affected. Yet 
gross lobation of the lungs apparently may occur. Thus 
while Jeffries (1826) merely staled that “the lungs were not so 
distinctly divided into lobes^' as In man, Mayer (1B56) noted 
z lobes in each lung, and Fict (1895) clearly suggested that 
tJicre were 3 lobes, with an Indication of a fourth, in the right 
lung of the orang that he studied. VVood-Jones (1929) stated 
that division into lobes is absent "in most examples.” 

The azygos lobe of the right lung in the orang apparently 
may be clearly indicated (Fick), or else it may occur in the 
condition described for my newborn orang-utan (Ruge, 1893; 
Karath). In some specimens even this \'-estige was not 
encountered (Aeby, Anthony). 

Despite the absence of demonstrable lobes, the structures 
at the roots of the lungs are arranged as in man in all three 
y^ecimens of orang-utan (Fig. 4). Thus there is an eparterial 
bronchus on the right side, but none on the left. Sonntag 
{1924 u) also noted, in a young female orang, that the struc¬ 
tures entering and leaving the hilus of each lung were disposed 
as in man. 

The lung weights of my orang-utans, which, however, are 
of very limited value, are as follows: Adult (formalin fixation) 
—left (xp g., right 475 g.; Juvenile (formalin fixation)—left 
78 g., nght 91 g,; Newborn—left 12 g., right 12 g. Even 
when roughly comparing these weights, the grossly patho¬ 
logical condition of the lungs of the adult animal must be keot 
in mind. 
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B. Othfr Primaiii.—The normal absence of gross pul¬ 
monary iobation m the orang-utan is an ejitreme speciaUzaiion 
tbat is unparalleled among primates. In this character the 
orang resembles the sloths (Wislocki, 192SJ} the marsupial 
Phnscolarctos and some cetaceans (Sonntag, 1934 **)' 
the fetal three-toed sloth lobes are indicated (Wislocki). It 
would be of interest to determine if the usual arrangement 
found in the postnatal orang is the result of a similar onto- 



Fio. 4- Lungs of juiffiiiik muk oraog^ii^n (J- An*t. no- J7). jf- “ 
tnoniry uter)'; P. 1'^. = pulronniry velttt; B. =■ «p«n«riif bicachui; /f. £. 
» hTTtrteriaf bnuwhij*, 

genetic coalescence- Such a growth change is at least strongly 
suggested by the vestigial fissures encountered in my 
speciinens. 

The most primitive primate with respect to gross pul¬ 
monary lobation is Tarsius, The left lung possesses either $ 
(Straus), 4 (Duckworth, Wood-Jones, Woollard, Straus) or 
5 lobes (Leche), while the right lung has either 5 (Duckworth, 
\Vood“Joncs, Straus) or 6 lobes (Leche, Woollard, Straus), 
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one of which is an azygos. Passing to the lemuns, wc And a 
numerical lobar reduction, the usual formula being L 3, R 4, 
although the left lung not Infrequently is divided into but two 
portions. Essential lythesamc conditions exist in both grou ps 
of monkeys, except that in these primates there is a further 
tendency to reduce the number of lobes in the left lung to two. 
A still greater coalescence of lobes has occurred in the an¬ 
thropoid apes and in man. In the gibbons the apparently 
constant formula is L 2, R 4 (Sonntag, Wood-Jones), while in 
both the chimpanzee and gorilla the azygos lobe has been lost 
in addition (various authors), yielding a normal formula of 
L 3, R 3, as in man. The culmination of the reductive proc¬ 
ess is found in the orang-uun. 

Pleura 

A, Orang-uian , — In all three animals the anterior reflec¬ 
tion of the pleura on each side passes \vide of the sternum, 
along the costal cartilages. In the adult, however, the two 
reflections converge markedly in a superior direction, and 
approach the sternal borderj thus at the level of the ist rib 
tlic reflections practically touch the margins of the sternum. 
The left pleural sac in general makes a closer sternal approach 
than does the right, Inferiorly, in the 5th intercostal space, 
the pleural reflection swings sharply lateral%vard, and on each 
side reaches the bony thorax at the level of the 6th rib. 

Posteriorly, the pleura is reflected over the vertebral 
column at about the middle of the lath thoracic vertebra in 
both adult and juvenile, the reflection being bilaterally sym¬ 
metrical. In the newborn, however, the vertebral reflection 
on each side occurs at the level of the low'er part of the nth 
thoracic vertebra. These probably are instances of individual 
variations. 

The pleural reflections of the orang-utan have been studied 
also by Tanja (1891) and by Ruge (1893, 1910). In Tanja’s 
specimen the anterior pleural border on each side was re¬ 
flected off the sternum, yet the space between the two margins 
was considerable. At the level of the 5th rib each reflection 
passed lateral ward over the 5 th costal cartilage to attain the 
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bony ihorai over the 6th rib. Posteriorly the pleura was 
reflected off the middle of the i2th thoracic vertebra. Ruge 
found the pleura to be reflected anteriorly off the manubrium 
sterni on the right side, and from the cosiosternal junction on 
the left. Below this point, bilaterally, the line of reflection 
ran along the costal cartilages, reaching bone over the 6th rib. 
Posterior reflection was bilaterally off the middle of the lath 
thoracic vertebra. In a second animal the pleura was re¬ 
flected posteriorly at the level of the upper Iwrderof the lath 

thoracic vertebra on each side. 

J?. Othfr Prtmarr/—Both Tanja and Ruge also have 
carefully investigated the pleural sacs of many primates, and 
the reader is referred to their papers for details. The most 
interesting points refer to the ventral (sternal) and vertebral 
reflections. In the lemurs and Old World monkeys the 
ventral reflections, coincident with the narrow sternum, 
approach one another very closely. In the gibbon, chimpan¬ 
zee and man the ventral reflections tend toward greater 
separation, the individual variabiUty being considerable. 
The most estreme separation, to a degree that is unique 
among primates, occurs in gorillas and orang-utans. This 
tendency toward dissociation of the pleural sacs most prob¬ 
ably is correlated with the broadening of the sternum and 
the shift of the cardiac axis in the apes and man. In the 
lemurs, the level of the vertebral reflection of the pleura may 
be as low' as the 17th thoracolumbar vertebra (Tanja, Ruge), 
in tarsiers the isth (Woollard). This reflection, despite a 
considerable individual variability, generally is at a con¬ 
siderably more cranial level in monkeys, gibbons and chim¬ 
panzees. The phylogenetic process of an upward pleural 
shift is even more marked in the gorilla and man, and is most 
extreme in the orang-utan. 

Esophagus 

//. Orang-utan . — This structure presents no noteworthy 
features. It pursues its usual course through the thorax 
posterior to the trachea, and pierces the diaphragm to 
continue into the stomach. 
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ABDOMINAL VISCERA 

Stomach 

J. Orang-utan. —The stomach (gastrr) of the adult orang¬ 
utan—empty at the time of fixation—‘is more elongate than is 
usual in man, and its long axis is rather In a craniocaudal 
direction <Figs. a and 5, /). The organ is almost completely 
covered by the huge left lobe of the liver. The left portion 
of the stomach— i.e, that part lying to the left and above a 
line drawn longitudinally through the esophagus and con¬ 
tinued through the stomach—seems relatively smaller than 
in man. A fundus is not well marked. Externally the 
stomach exhibits no constrictions, and internally a pyloric 
antrum is not sharply demarcated. The internal gastric 
ridges are very well marked and run in a longitudinal direction. 
Length {formalin fixation) along the lesser curvature from 
esophagus to duodenum is 16 cm., along the greater curvature 
37 cm. 

The stomach of the juvenile orang—also empty at the time 
of embalming—is more human in form, being less elongate 
than that of the adult. Yet here also the left portion (s not 
large. There is a notch in the lesser curvature, producing an 
internal projection that clearly marks off the pyloric antrum. 
Length (formalin fixation) along the lesser curvature is u 
cm., along the greater cur^^ature 27 cm. 

The new'born orang possesses a stomach—likewise empty 
at death—that is long and curved (Fig. 5, somewhat 
suggesting that of an example of Lemur varttgaluj studied by 
me (Fig, 5, D). Although it is elongated, it does not closely 
resemble that of cither juvenile or adult, in that it is much 
curved upon itself. Thus the esophageal and duodenal 
orifices tend to be approximated toward one another as In the 
particular specimen of Lemur, There is a curious cone- 
shaped projection of the fundus Immediately adj'acent to the 
esophagus, suggesting the condition in the human fetus (cf. 
Keith, t 933 i 3 * 0 > this may well be a transient onto¬ 

genetic feature. The pyloric antrum is not marked off by a 
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constriction or shelf. Internally, the wall is throw n into a 
honeycomb of ridges j these are pronounced in the first part 
of the stomach, but disappear as the pylorus is approached. 
Length (alcoholic fixa^on) along the lesser curv'ature is 5.5 
cm., along the greater curvature iz cm- The organ is not as 
esct^risivclj' covered bjr the liver in the adult (Fig. 3). 

The orang stomach has been studied by a number of in¬ 
vestigators. Some of the differences may perhaps be traced 
to the condition at the time of fixation. .As in the writer s 
specimens, it visually is quite elongate (Huxley, Chapman 
1881, Sonntag 192.4 a and fr), and its form may differ from that 
of the chimpanzee and gorilla, as well as from that of man 
(Chapman. Soantag). Mayer found it to be rounder than 
that of the chimpanzee which he studied. Sonntag (1924 a) 
found no fundic projection, and the organ was oriented in a 
cranio-caudal direction, these conditions agreeing fairly well 
with those encountered in my adult. According to W ood- 
Jones, how’ever, the fundus is well-marked. JefTrics noted 
that the cardiac orifice was “ perhaps smaller,” and the py¬ 
lorus larger, than in man. As in the writer’s juvenile animal, 
the pyloric antrum frequently is well-demarcated (Flower, 
Chapman iSSr, Klaatsch, Tick, Anthony, Sonntag 1924 a and 
i, Sandifort cited by Sonntag 1924 

JS, Ofh/r Ephemeral variations in form not¬ 

withstanding, it appears that the stomach exhibits distinct 
differences among the primate groups. In the tarslcrs and 
many lemurs (Gaingo sp., iVycciceifui sp., A. iorrifUTiaj, 
Ptndii'ticuf porto) the stomach is quite globular in form as In 
the tree-shrews, with the left portion, as defined above, 
extremely well-developed (Figs. 5 i The eso¬ 

phageal and duodenal openings thus tend to He comparatively 
close together (also cf. Flower, Alilne-Ed wards & Gran did ier, 
Woollard, Wood-Jones). The fundus may be large. In 
Lamur varifgaitis (Fig. S, D), however, the gastric form by no 
means is globular, and the stomach is bent back upon itself 
in a U-shaped manner; furthermore, the fundic projection is 
not particularly well-developed (also cf. Wood-Joncs). In 
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other species of the genus Lemur, however, the stomach ex¬ 
hibits the usual lemurlne form (Wood-Jones). 

Among the monkeys of the New World, the stomach of 
the marmosets (Fig. 5, F) resembles that of most lemurs in 
the possession of a very marked left portion (Beattie, Wood- 
Jones, Straus), Of the cebids, E have noted that SatiwiVi 
schreus exhibits a well-developed left gastric portion, but this 
may be less pronounced than in some lemurs (Fig. g, G). 
The stomach of Jteks resembles that of man, but seems to be 



Fig- s* Forin of ifcut i^pniaizh in {/} *p, (U. S. N. M, no. 331+36); {HI 

Pmdifiktij potio (J. H. Aitat. oo. aSj); {O «p- (U- S- N- M. no, 1+33^5); 

(J?) LemuT wiriif^aluj (J. H. AnuL no, It){ (£) Tarfiuj fhiiippiKfn^is fU, S+ N+ M» 
nn- 11S13S); {F} CaiOthh jacehuj (J, H, Acai, ua. 75); (G) ^dimin' jnumu 0 . H. 
AtiiL aor ^3; Oang-ota^ip newbom few^le (U. S, N. M. no. 1^3^35)^ (i) Drang- 
addt mage CJ, H. Aiut^ no. iia)+ 

more elongate and slender, while in Cehus it is more globular 
(Flower). 

In the Old World monkeys'of the subfamily Laslopygins: 
the stomach is essentially human in form. On the other 
hand, in the subfamily Colobins, including the genera 
Pygaikrix, Nasalis and Colobus, the stomach is enormously 
sacculated, the degree of complexity suggesting the similar 
organ of ungulates, For descriptions of the colobine stomach 
the reader is referred to Owen, Flower, Berenberg-Gossler, 
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DuckTjforth, Pcrnkopf< Such type of gastric specialization is 
restricted to this subfamily. 

* The stomachs of the anthropoid apes rather closely 
resemble that of man. That of the gibbon is strikingly human 
in its general form (Flower, Straus), though it is rather more 
globular (Flower). According to Wood-Jones, the fundus is 
not marked. The stomach of the chimpanzee likewise is 
essentially human in form (Flower, Straus), though less so 
than that of the gibbon (Flower). The stomach of the gorilla 
resembles that of man (Bolau, Bischoff), but it is less elon¬ 
gated than those of orang and chimpanzee (Bischoff), and 
more globular ihaa that of man (Duckworth, Sonntag, 
192+i). 

A well-marked pyloric antrum eiisted In a chimpanzee 
U'hich I examined, while both Flower and Sonntag noted a 
sharp demarcation of the pylorus in this ape. In a specimen 
of liylobates Uveogenys, I found the pylorus clearly set off 
from the body of the stomach, but not by a ridge as in the 
chimpanzee. According to Leche (i 89 ®“ 99 )> pyloric 

antrum is better marked In the anthropoid apes than in man. 
It also is strongly defined in Jteles (Flower, Leche), Mycetes 
sive Alonatta (Leche) and llapftU sive Callithrix jaccktis 
(Beattie). 

Duopekum 

J. Orang-titan, —^Thc duodenum of the adult orang-utan 
begins from the pylorus at about the upper border of the i iih 
thoracic vertebra and descends almost to the level of the iliac 
crest, r.r. to the zd lumbar vertebra. Thus its cranial and 
caudal limits ate about two vertebrae higher than in man. 
Except for the immediate first part, the duodenum is retro¬ 
peritoneal in position. It consists of a short superior portion, 
a quite long descending portion, and a terminal horizontal 
portion that is somewhat longer than the superior (Fig. 6, 

An ascending portion clearly is absent, and in this the animal 
contrasts markedly with adult man. The superior mesenteric 
vessels pass across the horizontal portion as in man. Duo¬ 
denal length (formalin fixation) is 14 cm. A muse ulus sus- 
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pensorius duodeni (of Treita) was not found. Upon opening 
the duodenum, definite valvulsc conniventes {pbcse circulares 
Kerkringi) can be seen for its entire length. These do not 
form complete circular folds, but rather a honeycomb arrange¬ 
ment with the circular ridges predominating. They are least 
prominent about the openings of the pancreatic and bile 
ducts. Internally, also, along the left aspect of the descending 
portion of the duodenum—about 8 cm. beyond the pyloro- 
duodenal junction—can be seen a prominent papilla duodeni 
major, upon which the common bile duct and ^e pancreatic 
duct (of Wirsung) empty by separate openings. A true 
ampulla of Vater thus is lacking. About 2 cm. nearer the 
pylorus, and situated more ventrally, is a definite ^ough 
smaller and less prominent papilla duodeni minor bearing 
the opening of the accessory pancreatic duct (of Santorini). 

The duodenum of the Juvenile is similar to that of the adult 
in that a fourth or ascending portion is absent (Fig. 6, G), It 
is retroperitoneal in position. The relation to the superior 
mesenteric artery and vein are as in the adult animal. Val- 
vulae conniventes are absent. The pancreatic and common 
bile ducts open, apparently separately, upon a low papilla 
major, but no papilla minor for an accessory pancreatic duct 
was noted. 

The newborn duodenum differs in form from that of adult 
and juvenile, for, In addition to superior, descending and 
horizontal parts, it possesses a fourth or ascending portion 
(Fig. 6, F)* Hence it is annular and resembles the duo¬ 
denum of man. It is retroperitoneal in location. Beginning 
at about the lower level of the nth thoracic vertebra, it 
descends almost to the iliac crest, which latter is situated at 
about the level of the disc between the 2d and 3d lumbar 
vettebrse. Duodenal length (alcoholic fixation) is 5_-5 
The muBculus suspensorius duodeni is absent. Valvulae 
conniventes are quite apparent. These are circular folds in 
the upper part of the tube; djstally they produce a rather in¬ 
complete honeycomb effect. The papilla major is prominent. 
It is located in the descending portion, about 3.5 cm, beyond 
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the pylorus. The common bile and pancreatic ducts open 
upon it by* separate orifices. There is no papilla minor. 

' Sonniag (1924 a) found the duodenum of his orang-utan 
to be retroperitoneal—e^ccept of course for the first part 
as in the writer’s animals, ljut Anthony (189®) encountered 
a duodenal mesentery, in that the duodenum was contained 
in the transverse mesocolon. In Cunningham s (1886) 
animal the duodenum was in relation with the ist and 2d 
lumbar vertebr®. Klaatsch (189^} stated that in his orang 
the duodenojejunal fiexure was situated about three vertebr* 
above the promontorium- Sonntag found that the duo- 



Fic 6, Fonn of the diiodcpum in (J) /j-mar carutaint (J, H. Anic. no. lOt 
m SmmiTi a- H. Anmt. oo. 3S&I; (O P^pu 0 - P-W 

H-tlobaUf Iriuottnyf 0 - H. P- A. L. n*. 73 ); ChimpaiiieeJJ, H. Ao»t, no. iw>, 

OrADEFMiUn, newborn lieiaale tU- S. N. M, no* 153825); (Q OranemUn. juwmlc 
(J. H. .^nii. no. 37): (/ft Ort0||^t»n. adult male CJ. H* *\o»t. no. 212). Note 
the absence ol 2 true fourth or Amending portion in dl eicrpt F. 


denum described its usual loop, but that the first part was 
ascending rather than horiaotital. Quite different were the 
conditions encountered by Anthony. Here the duodenum 
began slightly to the left of the midline, and formed a single 
loop, concave superbrly, so that the duodenojejunal fieiure 
was situated on the right side of the body. Mitchell (1905) 
Stated that there was *‘no distinct duodenum” in the orang 
that he studied. Apparently, therefore, both duodenal form 
and structure are more variable in the orang-utan than they 
are in man. As in my animals, a musculus suspensorius 
duodeni was absent from those of Anthony and Sonntag, 
Hence a deficiency of this supporting structure seems to be 
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characteristic of the ora tig. Duodenal valvulse connivetites 
have been noted by some investigators, but not by others 
(see Jacobshagen, 1930), These folds, when present, vaVy 
greatly in degree of definition as well as in form. Regarding 
the papilla duodenl major, Sonntag failed to locate one in his 
animal, in which the bile duct merely emptied by a foramen. 

Anthony noted an ampulla of Vater, but no accessory papilla, 
since in his animal there was but one pancreatic duct. 

The relative length of the duodenum (when the jejuno u 

ileum ^ 0 is 0*037 i" orang-utan and 0.053 / 

my nevrbom female. 

S. Oth/r PrimatfTs. —In tarsiers, lemurs and some New 
World monkeys there is a definite primitive mesoduodenum, 
derived from the dorsal mesentery (Beattie, Flower, Klaatsch, 

Van Loghem, Treves, Woollard, Straus). This structure, 
however, has become relatively shortened in the New World 
monkeys (Van Loghem, Treves), and may even be absent 
(Van Loghem, Straus), as in a specimen of SdimiVt scivreu^ 
examined by me. The duodenum regularly lacks a dorsal 
mesentery in all other primates (Klaatsch, Van Loghem, 

Treves, Straus), but it may occur in some specimens of Old 
World monkeys (Duckworth, Straus), as I found in a Papto 
papioj in which a partial mesoduodenum was present. 

The exact form of the duodenum varies greatly in primates, 
although it Is singularly constant in man, exceptions to the 
text-book descriptions being exceedingly rare (Treves). The 
fourth or ascending portion is practically constant in man ^ 

(Treves). In other primates, however, this part seems not 
infrequently to be absent, this presumably being the result 
of an incomplete rotation of the duodenum. For example, 
in addition to the two older orangs, I have definitely noted 
the absence of a fourth or ascending portion in the chimpanzee, 
gibbon {Hylobaits leucogenys)., Papio papia^ Erythriyci^huj 
patttSj Saimiri sdvtfus and Lftnur varttgatus. In both the 
chimpanzee (Fig. 6, and the gibbon (Fig. 6, D) the superior 
portion scarcely existed, but the descending and transverse 
portions were troth longj in the Saijniri (Fig. 6, S) there was a 
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rather short superior, a long descending and a very short 
inferior portion; in the Papio (Fig* 6, C) the duodenum formed 
an incomplete loop; while in the Livmr (Fig* 6, A), a duo¬ 
denum did not exist in the human sense, the first part of the 
small intestine merely describing a long arc around the 
pancreas. .V true pars ascendens, however, sometimes may 
be verj' prominent, as in my newborn orang and a second 
specimen of Erythrocebus pitia^t in the chimpanzee ( Sonntag, 
1924 b, Schreiber, 1932) and in the common marmoset 
(Beattie), 

As in the orang, the musculus suspensorius duodeni is 
absent in the chimpanzee (Sonntag, 1924 i). 

The occurrence of duodenal valvulse conniventes in pri¬ 
mates apparently is an extremely variable feature, at least 
in some forms. Jacobshagen (1930) has considered these 
structures in great detail. Presumably they are In large part 
of an ephemeral character. According to my own experience, 
they usually are absent in preserved specimens of primates, 
and when they occur, as in examples of Hylobattri Uncogenys 
/•p and Lemur ^ar if gat us, they are of a network or honeycomb 
type- 

A papilla duodeni major is not confined to the so-called 
higher primates. This structure is well-defined, for example, 
in a specimen of Saimiri iciurens at hand* In this animal it 
exhibits a single opening internally, and no accessor)* papilla 
is present. 

The relative length of the duodenum (jejuno-lleum = 1) 
in a few of my specimens follows (for the orang, v*ide supra): 
Saimiri sciurgus, ad. 9 , 0,055; Erylhrocfbus palas, juv. 9 , 
0.065; infant <f, 0.079; Alacaca tnulaUa, ad. 9, 

0.032; Chimpanzee, juv* , 0.046; N'egro, ad. 9,0.054. 
definite generic or group differences can be noted. This 
possibly is due to the insufficient number of specimens. 
Nevertheless, judging from these samples, it may tentatively 
be stated that the duodenal length in the .Anthropoidea cus¬ 
tomarily is about 5 per cent of the length of the jejunoileum, 
but that a rather considerable degree of variability exists. 
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jEJt-XO-lLEUU 

J. the duodeitcj.junel Bexute th. duc^ 

dmum tends sharply and passts into the I'J"”™’ 
second (iejunum) and third (ileum) parts of the small '»««•“ 

are entirely intraperitoneal, heiog supported by the mesente^ 

pi^^er They fLi a complex series of coils framed by the 

'*^*Valvute conniventes are present in all thtM animals. 
In the adult they occur throughout the length of the jejunum 
and ileum, appearing as true, complete plicx circulares, _ 
some longitudinal and oblique folds, so that in 3“” 

there is a network or honeycomb effect. The ^alvu , 
however, are very faint or else completely absent where the 
intcBtlne is greatly dilated, an occurrence lendmg support 
to the view of Jacobshagen (193°) that they are of an ephem- 
eral nature. In the juvenile, the valvulx, which are absent 
from the duodenum, appear in the first part of the jejunum 
as somewhat circular rings, then disappear, and finally are 
again Indicated for a short space, once more disappearing 
previous to the ileocecal junction. They never approach 
those of the adult in distinctness. The valvule of the new 
born extend throughout the small intestine. Over the upper 
lejunum they are of a honeycomb nature, but for the re¬ 
mainder of the small intestine they are quite apparent as 
numerous, rather prominent circular folds. 

Length of the iejuno-ileum is 37^,5 cm. in adult 
(formalin fixation), loz cm. in the newborn (alcoholic 

fixation). , , , 

From the reports of several workers, the occurrence of 

valvulae conniventes in the jejuno-ileum of the orang is a 
variable character, as it is In the duodenum. It might be 
mentioned lliat Mitchell (1905) found that the minor loops of 
the jejunoileum In his orang were arranged in proximal and 
distal sets, 

B. Other Prinities.—Thi jejuno-ileum (Mitchell s S(> 
called Meckel’s tract) always possesses a mesentery m pri¬ 
mates, and in this respect remains the most primitive portion 
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of the bowel. The occurrence of vah'ulse connivetites, as in 
the orang, is variable (cf. Jacobshageuj 1930)* 


Cjecum 

A- 0 ^ttjtg-u.tan, The caecum of the adult orang-utan 
(Fig. 7) lies in the right iliac fossa, the ileocaecal junction 
being near the level of the iliac crest, the latter rising almost 
to the disc between the id and 3^ lumbar vertebr*. In 
form the caecum is of Treves’ (1885) type 3 (see Fig. 9), 
although closely approaching his type 4, in that the vermi¬ 
form appendix arises just below the ileocsecal junction (Figs. 
7, 8, 10). The shortness of the colic teni® divides the caecum 
into two distinct pouches, a large one to the right, and a 
small triangular one to the left. The right pouch is covered 
by peritoneum, but is so closely approximated to the posterior 
body wall that no real mesoc®cum exists. The left pouch 
exhibits a narrow posterior area that is retroperitoneal, and 
from its triangular apex a strong peritoneal band^ — ^the csecal 
fold-—extends downward to fuse with the peritoneum of the 
right iliac fossa. Three well-marked teniae converge to the 
base of the appendix vermiformis. The latter arises from 
the left aspect of the c®cum, close to the ileocsecal junction. 
It passes to the left behind the ileum and the mesentery 
proper and then down into the right iliac fossa. It is a wcU- 
developcd, stout structure, twisted slightly upon itself, and 
udlhout any tapering. No true appendicular valve can be 
found internally, the appendix first appearing as a sudden 
constriction of the c»cum. There is a stout appendicular 
peritoneal fold — the mesappendix—engorged with fat, derived 
from the mesentery of the terminal ileum, and extending 
practically to the tip of the appendix (Fig. 7). Length of 
caecum is 12.5 cm., length of appendix 18 cm. (formalin 
fixation). The ileocaecal junction forms a true valve—^the 
valvula coll — greatly resembling that of man (Fig. 8). The 
ileal termination, which is directed obliquely downward into 
the caecum, presents a valve formed by two thick lips. These 
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Ups fuse laterally to form a thick freirnlum, which thus 
produces a greatly narrowed csecocolic aperture. 



Appcn^ii 

VcmllarMii4 




The c«cum of the juvenile orang-utan differs *^hat 
from that of the adult (Fig. lo). It clearly is of Tretes 
type 3, for the vermiform appendix arises a couple of centi- 
Wow tho il.oc*»1 iunctioo. 
is complete, so that the cscum is movable. There 
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division into two pouches* The three teniae converge to the 
root of the appendix. The latter is a stout structure that is 
twisted to form one spiral. No appendicular valve is present. 
There is a well-marked mesappendix. Length of csecum is 
6 .S cm., length of appendix 150 cm. (formalin 
The ileocacal valve closely resembles that of the adult, 
although the two lips are not as closely approximated. It is 
directed somewhat tow'ard the cacum, so that caecum aii 
colon again are separated medially by a high, thick w-a . 
Laterallv, the ciecal wall protrudes inward as a thick told 
(apparently formed by a thickening of the muscular coal), 
which helps form a caecocolic partition or valve. Tmus, as 
in the adult, the csecocolic orifice is very narrow; this pre¬ 
sumably is not a post mortem artifact. 

The newborn caecum resembles that of the juvenile, in 
that it likewise is of Treves’ type 3 (Fig. lo). In situ, it 
gives the appearance of being incompletely descended, tor 
it is situated just caudal to the liver (Fig. 3)- 
slightly below the level of the iliac crest. There is a rather 
short caecal supporting fold of peritoneum, so that this pouch 
is somewhat movable. In form the caecum is a blunt, rather 
conical sac, without subdivision into pouches. The three 
teniae disappear over the upper portion of the cacum, far from 
the root of the vermiform appendix, and hence do not appear 
to converge toward the latter point. The appendix is rela¬ 
tively long, and much twisted in a spiral manner. There is 
no definite appendicular valve, but the w^all of the c®cum 
internally is thickened and thrown into ridges just where the 
appendix begins* A strong mesappendix is present. Length 
of caecum is z cm., length of appendix 8.5 cm. (alcoholic 
fixation)* The ileocaecal valve points directly downward into 
the caecum. It does not present two well-marked lips as in 
the juvenile and the adult specimens, but appears as a prom¬ 
inent crescentic fold, that fades out laterally, as a frenulum, 
toward the caecocolic junction. The latter orifice is much 
constricted as in the older animals. The absence of well- 
defined valvular lips possibly is the result of post mortem lack 
of contraction in this part of the bowel* 
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In the present series of animals, the appendix 
becomes relatively much shorter with 

c®cum). Compared to length of c*cum, iw length is as +. 3 ; 
to I in\he newborn, z. 3 & to i in the juvenile, and only 14 + 
to 1 in the adult. This ratio is z.77 ^nd 
Von Eggeling’s two orangs, and 2.70 in Sonntag ( 9 -+ 
specimfr The average value for the 5 animals (excluding 

t «cum in the oran^uun h.. b«n 

Studied by many investigators (Anthony, Ch^man, on 
Eggeling, Fick, Flower, Huntington, Van Loghem, L^i - 
EpSlnf Mitchell, Reider, Sonntag, etc.). In most ammaU 



F«. 9. Th^ S 

BCHiallcd tj'pCp tbe ippcn^ii) U vdi the summit of a cent* but Iwa 

SET^rti; i>« ■I- ‘r •'”5 “ 

the form greatly resembles that of the human fetus, in that 
Ihc c^cum is funnel-shaped, with gradual transi^n to the 
vermiform appendix (see Lorin-Epstein, 1932). Such speci- 
i.n< are of Treves’ type i or even in some instances ap- 
”"!.uTo? J - A few or.ngs in .dditio. to my on. 
however, possess caeca that are of an adult human type ( ^ 
Anthony, Chapman, jacobshagen 1923, \ an Loghem, Sonn g 
' ^/and hence fall into Treves’ 3d or possibly cv^ his 
AthtraWgory, as do all three examples that 1 studied, C^ca 
SverSTave been found by Lorin-Epstein. The appendix 
mav be coiled or spiralled (Flower, Hartmann, Huntington, 

“A’ntag"U«. - it “tv ““ 
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Epstein, his Figs. lo and ll). In some adult animals the 
length of the appendix may equal {Flower) or even exceed 
(Chudzinski, Huntington) that of my adult male. Anthony 
found no appendicular valve in his animal, this being in agree¬ 
ment with the condition in my specimens j Lorin-Epstein 
saw some sort of valve in one orang, but not in another. As 
In my newborn, the teniae coli cannot always be traced to the 
root of the appendix (c.g., sec Lorin-Epstein, his Fig. lo). 
Sonntag (1934. u) noted that his orang-utan lacked an Ileo- 
caecal valve in the human sense, while this structure as de¬ 
scribed and figured for the orang by Lorin-Epstein appears 
to differ from the conditions encountered by me. Chapman 
(1881), however, found this valve to be as in man. Both 
X'on Eggeling and Lorin-Epstein noted that the csecocolic 
aperture was sharply indicated or much constricted in the 
orangs that they studied; this condition is in agreement with 
the arrangements encountered in my three animals, and would 
thus appear to be at least of frequent occurrence in the orane- 
utan. 

The relative length of the caecum may be procured by 
comparison with colon (= i) or with small intestine (= i). 
Compared to the colon, the relative caeca I lengths (not in¬ 
cluding the vermiform appendix) in my three orangs are: 
.Adult o’, 0.09; Juvenile tf, 0.07; Newborn 9 , 0.04. When 
length of small intestine is substituted for that of colon, the 
values arc O.03, 0.02 and 0.0 1 , respectively. Including the 
specimens studied by Von Eggeling and Sonntag, the carcum/ 
colon ratio for 5 orangs (excluding my newborn) averages 
over 0.05, with extremes of 0.04 (Von Eggeling, Sonntag) and 
0.09 ptraus). The csecum/s. i. ratio for 4 animals (Von 
Eggeling, Straus) ai'crages somewhat more than o.oi, with 
extremes of 0.01 (Von Eggeling) and o.oj (Straus). 

B. Other The caecunx of primates has received 

careful attention from many investigators (r.g. Von Eggeling, 
Huntington, Jacobshagen, \’an Loghem, Lorin-Epatein, Mit¬ 
chell, Reider, Treves). The c.tact form and relative size 
varies considerably (vide infra). In most genera it Is a rather 
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simple blind saCj although in some lemurs (as Lemur and 
Galago) it may be considerably coiled or spiralled (cf. N on 
Eggeling, Van Loghem, Relderj and my Fig, lo, D and E). 

The relative csecal lengths of a tree-shrew {Tupaia) and 
some primates studied by me are herewith given; the first 
figure in each instance represents esreal length relative to 
colon, the second figure relative to small intestine: Tupaia 
lacernataj ad. 9, 0,43 and 0.02; Tarsius Philippinensist ad. 
d", 0.77 and 0.14; T. saltatoT, ad. $, l.aS and 0.18; Lemur 
tariegmus, ad. c?, 0.66 and 0.3S; L. variegatuSf ad. 9, 0.68 
and 0.37; Galago sp,, cPi 0-37 and 0,27; Nyetkebus borneantts, 

ad. 9, o. 10 and 0.08; .V. sp., ad. <?, o. 19 and o. 17; Perodkticus 
ponot ad. 9, o.ri and o.r2; Caliithrix Jacehuj, &, 0.25 and 

o. iS; Saimiri seiitreus, c?t 0-63 and 0.05; A teles geo^foyi, ad. 
(f, 0,37 and 0.07; Erytkrocebus patasi juv. 9 , 0.06 and 0,02; 

pataSf infant <?, 0.07 and 0.02; Macaca mulatto, ad. 9, 
0.07 and 0.03; Af. mulatto, juv. tP, 0.13 and 0,04; Cercocebus 
aelkiops, juv. 9,0.06 and 0,02; C. iumtlatus, Juv. 9,0.06 and 
0,02; Papio papio, Juv, d", 0.04 and O-02; P. papio, juv. 9 , 
0.08 and 0.02; Pygatbrix entellus, ad. cT, 0.05 and 0.02; 
Ilylobaies leuciscus, ad. d*, o.io and 0.04; Chimpanzee, juv. 
d", 0.07 and 0.02; Negro, ad. 9,0.06 and 0.02; WTiite, ad, d", 
0.08 and o.oi; White, fetus (ca. 7 mos.), 9,0.05 and 0.01. 

These figures may be taken as representative, for they 
agree closely with those calculated from the extensive data of 
Von Eggeling, Jacobshagen (1930), Kohlbrugge, etc. 

In the tree-shrews the caecum is relatively rather long 
when compared with the colon, but extremely short when ex¬ 
pressed in terms of small intestine (also cf. Le Gros Clark, 
1926). This merely serves to emphasize the brevity of the 
colon in these animals {vide infra). The shortness of the 
caecum relative to the small bowel may well indicate a second- 
arj'' reduction of the former. Indeed, the caecum has been 
reported as being absent in one species of Tupaia (see Mitchell, 
1915, and Le Gros Clark, 1934). 

In Tarsius the csecum is relatively much longer than in 
either Tupaia or PtUoeercus, and in some instances may sur- 
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pass the colon in length. Yei the variability in this genus is 
considerable (various authors). But the csecum is not very 
long in relation to the small intestine^ this being an Indicatron 
of the shortness of the large bowel in the tarsiers {%idt infra)* 

Among the Lemuroidea, the caecum frequently is com¬ 
paratively long. The generic differences, however, are great- 
In some forms the csecum has kept pace with the colonj which 
it may approach in length, as in Indris (Flower, Milne Ed¬ 
wards & Grandidier) and in some species of Lemur^ particu¬ 
larly i. mriegatus (cf. Jacobshagen 1930, and Von Eggeling). 
In other genera—such as Galago^ AvaktSy^ Propilkecuij and 
some e^tamples of Lemur — the csecum is of moderate length 
when compared with either colon or small intestine, while in 
Daubentonia^ Perodiciicus and in at least some examples of 
Nycticebus it is relatively short. 

Turning to the New World monkeys, the caecum is not 
long in the marmosets of the genus C^llithriXf while in Leonto- 
cebus It IS slightly longer in relation to the colon (O-30), but 
shorter in comparison to the small intestine (0.09) (see Von 
Eggellng). These differences %v-ill be understood In the light 
of what will later be said concerning the relative colon lengths 
of these two genera of the Calliirichids. In the Cebidse 
Alouatta^ Cebus^ Smfniri) the caecum is moderately 
long or even very long in Sfliwiiri—in relation to colon^ but 
uniformly quite short in relation to small intestine. If the 
conditions in 7 aritus be accepted as the more primitive, then 
the cascum of the Cebid^ has undergone a comparative 
linear reduction. 

At any rate, the cKcum 1$ most abbreWated in the caiar- 
rhines (Old World monkeys, anthropoid apes, man). In this 
group it is only occasionally that it attains as much as 10 
per cent of the length of the colon. Apparently it is rela^ 
li>ely slightly longer in Maeaca than in other genera of Old 
World monkeys. That a relatively short esecum is not 
caused solely by the formation of a vermiform appendix is 
quite apparent from a comparison of both types of relative 
c^cal length in man, apes and Old World monkeys. The 
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general agreement is striking, yet the monkeys possess no 
appendix. 

For purposes of comparison, some detailed information 
herewith is given for the anthropoid apes. For gibbons, ^ on 
Eggeling’s figures yield relative csecal lengths of 0.05 (to 
colon) and 0.01 (to small intestine) in a Hyhhaus a^Uis, while 
the corresponding figures for my li, Uucisetis are 0.10 and 0.04.; 
in Deniker’s gibbon fetus these ratios are 0-O8 and 0.03, 
respectively. The data for the orang-utan already have been 
given. In the chimpanzee, the cfficum/colon ratios for 8 
animals (Ehlers, Von Eggeling, Gratiolet & .Albc, Jacobshagen, 
Sonntag, Straus) averages 0.05, with extremes of 0.02 (Gratio¬ 
let Sa .Alix) and o.!0 (Ehlers), The av'erage C8ECum/s. I. 
ratio of these chimpanzees is 0,01, with limits of less than o.oi 
(Gratiolet Alix) and 0.02 (Ehlers, Sonntag, Straus). Six 
gorillas (Elschoff, Bolau, Jacobshagen, Van Loghem) yield an 
average csecum/colon ratio of o.io, ivith a range of variation 
extending from 0.07 (BischofF) to 0.16 (Van Loghem), The 
csecum/s. L ratio for 5 gorillas (Bischoff, Bolau, Jacobshagen) 
averages 0.02, with extremes of 0.01 (Bolau) and 0.04 (Bolau, 
Jacobshagen), The relative csecal lengths in Deniher’s 
gorilla fetus are 0,07 and 0.02. As far as the present material 
is concerned, no clear-cut growth change in relative length of 
caecum can be noted for either man, orang, gorilla or gibbon, 
nor does any occur in the langur, according to Eohlbrugge’s 
data. 

It may be concluded that the caecum in Anthnopoidea has 
undergone a comparative shortening, the greatest reduction 
occurring in the Catarrhins. The general tendency in the 
Lemuroidea is toward a relative lengthening, this presumably 
in association with a similar trend in the colon. These 
changes possibly are correlated with habits of digestion. If 
this be true, however, the significance is by no means clear. 

A true appendix vermiformis occurs only in man and the 
four anthropoid apes. In certain histological features, how¬ 
ever, such as in the relatively smaller amount of lymphoid 
tissue and in the character of the mucosa, the appendix of the 
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ape& U less differentiated than that of man {Lor!n-Epstein). 
These features are similar to those of the human fetal ap¬ 
pendix (Lorin-Epstein), Thus apparently the anthropoid 
ape appendix has not evotved to the same degree as has that 
of man. In this connection some mention must be made of 
the verj' curious and interesting fact that at least some ex¬ 
amples of the loHslne lemur N^yclicfhus {and Loris) exhibit a 
terminal caecal appendage {Fig. lo, F) that can only be re¬ 
garded as grossly homologous to the vermiform appendix of 
man and the apes (also cf. V'^on Eggeling, Huntington, Van 
Loghem). His|,ologtcatly, however, the homology is lacking. 
In an alcoholic specimen of Nycticebus sp. at hand, despite the 
extremely poor state of preservation, histological preparations 
reveal that the morphology of the appendix is quite dissimilar 
to that of man, the general structure resembling that of the 
large intestine proper (on this point also see Von Eggeling). 
One nevertheless can readily regard the cscal appendage of 
the slow loris as representing an early stage in the evolution 
of a true vermiform appendix. The lorises herein are parallel- 
ing a phylogenetic process occurring among the catarrhine 
primates, but the same stage of specialization has not been 
reached. Curiously enough, the potto, FerodicticuSy which 
is closely related to Nyctkebus and Loris, exhibits not the 
slightest indication of a csecal appendage (Fig. lo, G); 
Reider, however, found that this structure can be present 
in the potto. It should likew'ise be mentioned that the caput 
cseci of some monkeys, which sometimes is regarded as a kind 
of appendix, is by no means homologous to that structure (on 
this point cf. Todd, 193[, and Reider). Apparently the 
macroscopic differentiation of the terminal caecum to form a 
vermiform appendix precedes its microscopic differentiation 
in phylogeny. Thus the lorises, the anthropoid apes and 
man represent three morphological—but not genetic—stages 
In the evolution of the caecal appendage. Reider did not 
regard the excal appendage of the lorises as a true vermiform 
appendix, but merely as “a contraction phenomenon in the 
cjEcum." It is difficult to understand, however, why such a 
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phenomenon should be so verj' frequent in these genera, and 
not in other lemurs. The position sometimes adopted, that 
the term appendix*^ should be reserved for those c®cal 
appendages that are specialized lymphoid organs, appears to 
me as an unjustifiable anthropocentric point of view. 

The four-fold classification of human caca proposed by 
Treves (1885) is based essentially upon the position of the 
vermiform appendix (Fig. 9). It therefore is applicable only 
to those caeca in which an appendix has been differentiated. 
In Nyclk^btif, as might be expected, the caecum is of Treves’ 
j—which presumably represents the primitive condition 
for appendiferous caeca, and which is the type commonly 
found in the human fetus, Treves stated that type 2 which 
apparently represents the next stage of differentiation—seems 
to be the form of caecum most commonly occurring in the 
anthropoid apes. According to the data that have been 
collected by Jacobshagen (£923), the caica of postnatal gib¬ 
bons, orangs and chimpanzees usually are of types 1 and 2, 
the more advanced types (3 and 4) being of rather infrequent 
occurrence, especially in the first-named animals. The cEca 
of these three apes thus usually resemble those of prenatal 
man rather than those of adult man. This is quite in agree¬ 
ment with the histological characters of the anthropoid ape 
appendix as described by Von Eggding and Lorin-Epstein. 
In the postnatal gorilla, however, the type 1 c^cum apparently 
does not occur (Jacobshagen) j thus the excal characters of 
this animal are more nearly human than are those of the 
other apes. In the fetal gorilla of Denlker, however, as 
might be expected, the csecum clearly was of type i. The 
tvpe 3 caecum Is present, according to the studies of Treves, 
in the great majority of postnatal men. Types 3 and 4 
apparently are of late ontogenetic development, but they may 
be found, at least occasionally, during fetal life. Thus Treves 
saw a caecum of type 4 in a full-term human fetus, while 1 
found one of type 3 in a White female fetus of about 7 months 
(240 mm. CR. length). 
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The relative length of the appendix (cxcum proper — i) 
in some primates studied by me, follows: A’yrtiffiwj born/a'Htif, 
ad. 9, o.8o; jV. sp,, ad. cT, 0.69; Chimpanzee, juv. (f, 2.10; 
Negro, ad. 9 , ).i8; White, ad. tf, 1.17; White, fetus (ca. 7 
mos.), 9, 2.50. 

Von Eggeling listed measurements for a specimen of 
Nycticfbus cmcavg in which the appendix/caecum ratio figures 
0.66, and for an example of Loris iardigradtts in which the 
same proportion is 0.96. These data, together with my own, 
suffice to demonstrate that in the Lorisinse the caecal ap¬ 
pendage, which properly should be regarded as a rudimentary 
appendix, normally does not attain the length of the caecum 
proper. 

Among the gibbons, \ on Eggelitig’s measurements of a 
liylobates agiUs yield an a./c. ratio of 1.85, my owm for a H. 
leuciscus a ratio of [,71, whereas in the siamang, liyiobatts 
(= Symphalangus) syndattyius, studied by Van Loghem the 
appendix was shorter than the csecum, the ratio being only 
0.60. Possibly a species or generic difference exists. The 
ratio in Deniker’s gibbon fetus is 1.41. 

In the orang-utan, as noted previously, the average rela¬ 
tive appendix length is 2.28, which is considerably greater 
than that of the Hylobatidae. 

Ratios calculated from 7 chimpanzees in the literature are: 
\’on Eggeling, 3.34, 2.22 and 3.00J Ehlers, 0.93; Gratiolet & 
Alix, 3.07; Jacobshagen (19303, I-94; Sonntag (1923), 1,33. 
Adding my juvenile male, the average is 2.26, practically 
identical with that of the orang. 

For the gorilla, ratios for 6 animals follow: Bischoff (x88o), * 
1.20, Bolau, 1.05, i.n and 1.00; Jacobshagen (1930), 0.62; 
Van Loghem, i.oo. The average is 0.99. The appendix 
therefore is relatively much shorter than in the other two 
great apes. The difference depends on or is accentuated by 
the fact that the caicum, as 1 have pointed out above, seems 
to be relatively longer in the gorilla than in the other apes 

and man. In Deniker's gorilla fetus the relative appendix 
length is [.06, 
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In man, as given previously, I found the average relative 
appendix length to be i*!/. 

In conclusion, the appendix usually is shorter than the 
cxcum proper in the Lorisinae and probably also in the sLa- 
mang, about the same length in the gorilla, slightly longer in 
man, considerably longer in the gibbon, and over twice as 
long in both the chimpanzee and the orang-utan. When the 
available specimens are arranged in the order of approximate 
increasing age — ^as determined roughly by the total intestinal 
lengths—it is quite apparent that the vermiform appendix 
becomes relatively shorter (to caecum) with advancing growth 
in both orang-utan and man. But in neither chimpanzee 
nor gorilla is such a process evident, Deniker, however, 
stated that in the gorilla the appendix, when compared with 
stature, seems to increase in length with advancing age, this 
being directly opposed to the growth change occurring in man. 
I have no means of assessing this statement, but in the orang¬ 
utan at least, the appendix, when compared to anterior 
trunk height, definitely shortens with growth. In my small 
human series, however, no change occurs in this proportion. 

The morphology of the ileocaecal region is not of a uni¬ 
form character among the primates. The immediate ileo- 
caecal junction has been discussed by Mitchell, and more 
recently and more fully by Lorin-Epsteim My own observa¬ 
tions do not seem to differ greatly from those of the latter 
author. In Tarsius saltaior I find that the ilcocsccal junction 
is quite simple, and no valvular arrangement is present, nor 
docs the ileum project into the large bowel. This condition 
is quite similar to that found in such a basically primitive 
mammal as the tree-shrew Tupaia iacernata^ In the latter 
animal, however, a rudimentary valve appears to be present 
in that the constricted neck of the caecum exhibits a number of 
short longitudinal ridges. A simple junction also is apparent 
in some lemurs (as Myciic<bus)t the ileum projecting directly 
into the large intestine, in other lemurs {Gal&gOt Lemur 
variegatus) the terminal ileum may form a definite papilla 
with constricted aperture that extends into the large bowel. 
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This papilla may project upward into the colon {L. variegaluj}^ 
In a second specimen of Lfmur variegatuj no papilla is present, 
and the terminal projection of the small intestine is very slight, 
but the final ileal circular muscle is strongly developed. 
Among the New World forms, the common marmoset (Calii- 
thfix jacckuj) possesses a papilla-like valve that extends up 
into the colon as in the Lemur, while in a squirrel monkey 
{Saimiri sciureus) no papilla is formed, but the termination 
of the ileum lies in a pocket of the colon and is sharply di¬ 
rected upward. In a recently studied example of the squirrel 
monkey the ileum does not project into the large bowel, and 
no valve ts formed, the morphology of this region resembling 
that of Tarriuj. All of the Old VV'orld monkeys examined for 
this point (Papio papio, Cercocebus lunulatus, C. aetkiops, 
Erytkroeebus patas, Macaca muUiia) are quite similar. In 
these animals the ileum projects markedly into the large 
bowel, and no papilla is formed. The terminal ileal opening is 
comparatively quite large and a definite valvular arrangement 
is not suggested. In a chimpanzee the end of the ileum pro¬ 
jects into the large intestine as a papilla, this being in marked 
contrast to the orangs, which possess a true ileocsecal valve in 
the human sense. 

Le Gros Clark {1934) recently has pointed out an interest¬ 
ing phylogenetic change in position of caecum and ileocaecal 
junction (see Fig- lo). In certain primitive mammals, such as 
the tree-shrews, the caecum points upward. In the tarslers, it 
has rotated somewhat to the right and downward. This 
process is completed in the Anihropoidea (monkeys, apes, 
man). The rotation also affects the disposition of the colon, 
as will be pointed out later. It has long been known that a 
similar rotation occurs during the ontogeny of man and prob¬ 
ably of monkeys and apes as well; hence in a sense the condi¬ 
tions in the adult tree-shrews and tarslers might be regarded 
as the result of a developmental arrest. 

Internal constriction of the proximal large intestine to 

form a sort of cccocolic valve—as noted in the orang (Fig. 3)_ 

also was encountered by me in a specimen of the tree-shrew 
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{Tiipaia lacffnato). In this animal the narrowing of the 
proximal coHc aperture was produced by thickened longitudi¬ 
nal ridges, which might, however, conceivably be of transitory 
character. Yet the morphology of this region strongly sug¬ 
gests that they may have acted functionally as a sort of valve. 
According to Le Gros Clark (i 934 )> * cascocolic valve occurs 
in Tarsius and In New World monkeys, but not in Old World 
monkeys, anthropoid apes and man. Keith (1933), however, 
stated that a csecocolic sphincter commonly is present in man. 

Colon 

The colon of the orang exhibits the same 
divisions as in man: Ascending, transverse, descending and 
sigmoid. In the adult orang-utan (Figs. 7 and 10, A^, the 
ascending colon passes upward from the csecocolic junction to 
the liver, to lie in contact with the posterior surface of the 
right hepatic lobe. It then makes a sharp bend to the left 
(hepatic flexure) to become the transverse colon. At its 
beginning, just above the caecocolic orifice, the ascending 
colon exhibits a marked anterolateral outpouching or diver¬ 
ticulum, which communicates with the colon proper by a 
narrow aperture. A second colic pouch is somewhat indicated 
in the region of the hepatic flexure. The transverse colon 
does not pass directly across to the left side of the abdomen, 
but first turns rather sharply downward and to the left. 
Just to the right of the midlinc of the body it bends once more, 
to extend upward and to the left — though less abruptly—to 
the region of the spleen. Thus there is a distinct sagging or 
loop in the transverse colon. From the splenic flexure the 
descending colon passes inferiorly to the level of the iliac 
‘ crest, then to the right but still downward in the true pelvis, 
where the sigmoid colon begins some few centimeters to the 
left of the midlinc. The sigmoid colon is truly sigmoidal in 
form. It passes somewhat to the right of the midline, curv¬ 
ing back upon itself to reach the left of the midline, and then 
making another loop it goes to the right, finally bending down¬ 
ward into the rectum. Its loops are not as closely packed 
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together as they* customarily are in man. The belter part of 
the ascending colon is retroperitonealj but a mesocolon ap¬ 
pears just below the hepatic flexure. The entire transverse 
colon exhibits the usual mesocolon. Below the splenic flexure 
the descending colon lies reiroperitoneally for a space, but 
then exhibits a mesocolon for the rest of its course. The 
entire sigmoid colon is supported by a well-developed meso¬ 
colon. The rectum is retroperitoneal in position. 

The longitudinal musculature of the colon forms three 
prominent bands, the tenise coli (tenia libera, t. omenta I is, t. 
mesocolica), which first appear over the excum. They extend 
for the length of the colon, finally spreading out to fuse over 
the rectum. The relative shortness of the tenia; produces 
three rows of distinct sacculations, the haustra coH. The 
pericolic fat is relatively enormous in amount, forming huge 
appendices epiplolcx that completely hide the colon from an¬ 
terior view. Internally, ridges suggesting the valvulas con- 
nlvcntes of the small intestine occur throughout the length of 
the colon, but here they are in the form of short irregular 
folds. Length of colon (formalin fixation) is 138 cm. 

The four parts of the colon also are clearly recognizable 
in the juvenile orang (Fig. 10, M), The ascending portion, 
however, is relatively shorter than in the adult. As in the 
latter animal, the immediate beginning of the colon forms a 
lateral diverticulum, bounded below by the lateral partition 
separating csecum and colon, and above by a similar thicken¬ 
ing of the lateral colic wall that protrudes into the lumen. 
The transverse colon, instead of making a single large down¬ 
ward bend as in the adult, forms two such lesser loops, one 
directly in the midline, the other near the splenic flexure. 
The sigmoid colon does not deserve its name, for it forms a 
single exaggerated bend in the vicinity of the csecum. The 
entire colon possesses a mesocolon. Three distinct tenise, 
producing marked haustra, are present. The appendices 
epiploica: are rather large. Some internal ridging is evident, 
1 hese ndges are of both a longitudinal and a honeycomb 
variety. Length of colon (formalin fixation) is 90 cm. 
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The ascending colon of the newborn orang-utan (Figs. 3 
and 10, L) IB ejttremeljf short. It exhibits no proximal 
diverticulum. The transverse colon is long and bent into 
two loops, the one nearer the splenic flexure being somewhat 
the more extensive. The descending colon is considerably 
longer than the ascending. The sigmoid colon is quite long 
and forms loops that arc closely packed together. It is not 
truly sigmoidal in shape, however. The ascending colon has 
a rather short mesocolon, whereas those of the transverse and 
sigmoid portions are quite long. The descending colon is 
entirely retroperitoneal. There are three well-marked leni® 
coli, with the accompanying haustra. Appendices epiploic^ 
arc numerous. Internally, the colon exhibits many ridges, 
most of them longitudinal; true circular folds are absent. 
Length of colon (alcoholic fixation) Is 49 cm. 

The colon of the orang-utan may not invariably exhibit 
clear division into ascending, transverse, descending and 
sigmoid portions. Thus Mitchell noted in his animal that 
the hind-gut formed one large loop corresponding to the 
ascending, transverse and descending colons of man (this is a 
primitive sort of arrangement, and is possibly the result of a 
developmental arrest in this specimen), and that the sigmoid 
flexure was represented by a considerable portion of the large 
bowel that exhibited a number of minor loops. Flower, 
Sandifort (cited by Flower) and Reidcr all found that the 
sigmoid flexure was exaggerated, as in my adult specimen. 
Flower likewise mentioned that the colon was proportionately 
larger and longer, and hence more convoluted, than in man. 
Wood-Jones noted that the descending portion was highly 
tortuous. According to Reider, the general form of the 
colon in the orang is very similar to that in man. In Sono- 
tag’s (1924 animal both ascending and descending colons 
were short and had no mesocolons; the peritoneal attachment 
of the “iliac colon” was longer than that of the transverse, 
Klaatsch stated that the transverse colon of his orang formed 
a proximally open arch; both ascending and descending colons 
were retroperitoneal, but he pointed out that the relations 
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were probably complicated by the occurrence of peritonitis. 
Anthony encountered a mesocolon for the lower part of the 
ascending colon as well as one for the descending colon. Both 
Sonntag and Anthony noted many large epiploic appendices 
in their animals. Ridging of the colic mucosa was absent 
from Anthony’s specimen, but Sonntag saw a few long folds. 

The ratio between the large and the small intestines is of 
considerable interest. If the length of the entire small intes¬ 


tine be taken as i, the relative lengths of the colon in indi¬ 
vidual orang-utans are as follows: Von Eggeling, 0,36 (no. I) 
and0.26 (no, IT); Straus,0.35 (adult), 0.28 (juvenile) and 0.4,5 
(newborn). Despite the occurrence of some fair degree of 
variability, it may be concluded that the average proportion 
between small intestine and colon in the orangutan (exclud¬ 
ing my newborn specimen) is about 1 to 0.31. This ratio is 
much the same as in the other anthropoid apes and man, as 
will be seen later. 

5 . Other Frimates (Fig. to).—Undoubtedly Tursius 
sesses the most primitive type of colon of all primates (see 
also Van Loghem, Le Gros Clark 1934, Relder). The tarslold 
form of colon could easily have been derived from the very 
simple condition found In certain of the insectit'ores (the tree- 
shrews, Ptilocercux and Tupaia), as Le Gros Clark has so 
convincingly demonstrated. In these animals the colon is a 
simple and usually quite straight organ, and the ileum and 
colon are of practically the same caliber (Fig. 10, J) The 
dextrocaudal rotation of the escum (mentioned above), as Le 
Gros Clark pointed out, produces a bending of the colic tube 
m the tars,ers (Fig. to, B and C). The rotation seems to be 
variable m these animals, so that in some specimens a more or 
less distinct transverse colon may be recognized {Tarsiuj 
phbppnens^s) (Fig. ro, C). but a true ascending colon has 
not been evolved. The further development of the colon in 
the two groups of monkeys, in the anthropoid apes, and in man 
would seem to have been the result of a continuation of 
de.ttrocaudal c^cal rotation or migration. Hence in these 
animals two cranial colic flexures appear, and the colon is 
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more or less distinctly divided into ascending* transverse and 
descending portions (Fig. lo, 







Fio. lo. The lii^ intestliie in (--f) tr«-*hrew ( idf/nur#) (U* S. S- M. tn>- 

iiigto); Tardiu sdtclot U- H* Anai. no. i 69 >; (Q rdmi« fWjpfjnotm (U. S. 

N M. no SlSljS)^ (£l) LimMf Meiffahu (J. H, Anat^ O®. 11); (£} Caid^s »p. (U, S. N. 

qjD isHjfi); CD Ny{tieti>u^ *p. (U. S. N. M. ao. l4«3S3j (^5 PerodktUftf foito 
(J n Anat. no. Jfls); (W Catliiktix jatfhv^ (J. H. .Atint, po, 75); {/) Saimiri jnurtltf 
(j! H. .Anil. no. s): <J) ffrt/foji U- H. Anat no. 150); W M^eca nnld/W 

(Caraesie Col, no, F); (£) Orang-utan, newbom (emale (U. S, K- M. 00. iSjSlSJ; 
(My Orang.otaia, juvenile mak (J. H. Aral, no, 37); (.V) Orang-oun, adult male 
(J. H, Anat. no. ita). 

The development of a sigmoid or omega portion of the 
colon in its terminal part is of relatively late phylogenetic 
occurrence. This structure Is absent in the tree-shrews, 
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tarsiere, lemurs and platyrrhine monkeys (Fig. lo, A~J), 
Xor docs it appear to occur regularly in the catarrhine mon¬ 
keys, but Van LogKem, Reider and myself all have noted its 
presence in some animals. It is extremely variable in form. 
Thus while it was completely lacking in a fully adult male 
Pygathux enteU-us examined by me, it was more complex than 
the corresponding section of the large bowel of man and 
anthropoids in one adult female Macaca muiatta (also see 
Leche, i 898 ~ 99 j Reider). A sigmoid colon is constantly 
present and w'ell-developed in the three great anthropoid 
apes and man, although Its exact conformation is subject to a 
considerable degree of variability (as In my three orangs; see 
Fig. lo, L—N). In my specimen of Hylobatts leucQgenyj it 
exhibited a more typical human form than in any of the 
orangs. Aet the sigmoid flexure may be rudimentary or 
absent in some gibbons (see Flower, Van Loghem). Thus my 
example of IJyiobttttj ieuciscus exhibited only a very simple 
flexure of the terminal colon, without a definite sigmoid or 
omega loop being formed. Treves stated that it is not 
lypically sigmoidal in man, but more like a capital Omega. 
He also indicated that it is more conspicuous in the human 
fetus than in the adult. 

The well-known complex colon of the Lemuroidea is a 
unique and extreme speciali^iation, not found in other pri¬ 
mates^ There is no real evidence to indicate, as Treves 
and Kiaatsch evidently believed, that such a type of colon 
represents a primitive primate condition from which the 
simpler types found in the .Anthropoidea have been derived. 
A relatively simple “lemurine colic loop”-^r “ansa coli," 
as Le Gros Clark calls it—occurs in the true lemurs {Lemur) 
(Fig. lo, D), IS more complicated in the lorises {Ltfris, Nyctice- 
bus, Perodictkus) {n^. to, Fand C). and reaches its extreme in 
the sifaka {Propithetus), in which (see Van Loghem, Reider) 

It becomes a veritable labyrinth, involving both the anal and 
oral feet of the upper colon. The work of Van Loghem (1004) 

IS very instructive in this connection. He found that in 
A/iemre&ax-which is generally regarded as one of the most 
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primitive of the lemurs—the colon is exceedingly simple. 
No trace of a lemurine loop is present, and the general form 
(Kis Fig, 7) approximates that of T^rsim, The chief differ¬ 
ence resides in a lengthening of the upper colon in Microcebus 
(Reider). Increasing colic complexity occurs in the more 
specialized lemurine types, such as the Lonsmae and In- 
drisin^. This in itself seems clearly indicative of a speciahza- 
tion occurring the Lemuroidea. a circumstance of which 

Van Loghem clearly was cognizant {his fig. 17)* It further¬ 
more is significant that Van Loghem found no lemurine 
colic loop In a 9-cm. fetus of the slender Ions, graei/tJ 

(= Lorii iardigradus), whereas the adult of this species pos¬ 
sessed a typical lemurine loop. Similarly, notwithstanding 
the labyrinthine complexity of the colon in adult Propithecus 
a 10-cm, fetus of this animal studied by Van Loghem showed 
only a rather simple lemurine type of loop; Jacobshagen 
(iQio) encountered similar conditions in a Propithecui fetus 
of iS.t cm. Without wishing to lay too much stress upon the 
ontogenetic findings, these facts nevertheless are extremely 
suggestive of the conclusion that the complex lemurine colon 
represents a specialized rather than a primitive pnmate 
condition. In this general conclusion the writer is in agree 
ment with the recent views of U Gros Clark (1934)- 

Both Klaatsch and Treves were greatly impressed by the 
fact that primates other than lemurs may show loops of 
various sorts in the transverse colon. The former investiga¬ 
tor noted a rudimentary sort of lemurine loop in the 
colon of a 6-cm. fetus of a marmoset, ( = Caihtkfix) 

alhicoUis, that was absent in the adult of this species. As Le 
Gros Clark (1934) has stated, there is no reason for regar mg 
this as representing a primitive condition. 
that the transverse colon of man was liable to a consi era ^ 
variability in length, position 

not be followed in a straight line from the hepatic to th 
splenic flexure, and certain remarkable bends were sometimes 
formed. Such bends were always downward 
abrupt and angular* forming a \ or L'. He cone u e 
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such bends or loops might at times be the result of distention, 
but that some represented congenital malformation. The 
congenital bends he was inclined to interpret as atavistic, and 
as a return to the colic form of such animals as the lemur. I 
have encountered such loops, not only in the three orang-utans 
(vide supra), but also in other Anthropoidea (chimpanzee, 
Macaco mulatta, AteUs geofroyiy CaUitknxjacchus) as well (Fig. 
lo). Loops in the transverse colon, at times reminiscent of 
those of lemurs, also have been found in Old World monkeys 
by Schreiber (1932). It is extremely unlikely, however, that 
any phylogenetic significance should be attached to these 
loops or bends. This portion of the large intestine (transverse 
colon) is the freest region of the large bowel in all primates, and 
consequently extremely subject to postural and physiological 
adaptations. It might be suspected that this very freedom 
offered a sort of passive stimulus for the development of a 
complex colk loop in this region in the Lemuroidea, in which 
for some unknown reason the apparently inherent tendency 
tow'ard looping has been carried to an extreme. Certainly 
it would be quite hazardous to regard the transverse colic 
bends of man, orang, chimpanzee and monkeys as atavistic 
variations. 

Reider, from an extensive investigation of the large intes¬ 
tine in primates, has concluded that the lemurine loop or coil 
is always the product of the proximal colon, i.f. that portion 
previous to the splenic flexure. With this conclusion my own 
more fragmentary observations agree. It appears that it Is 
normally the more distal portion of the proximal colon—that 
portion which forms the transverse colon of man, apes and 
monkeys—that is especially involved. This also seems to 
have been the view- of Flower (tSyz). The distal colon, i.e. 
that portion beyond the splenic flexure, more particularly the 
first part, is the most conservative region of the large bovvel 
during primate phytogeny; it is only its second or terminal 
part that is involved in the modification that produces the 
sigmoid colon. 

Thus, as has been seen from the preceding discussion, the 
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specializations of form within the primate colon relate so ely 
to two portions, namely, the last portion of the proximal colon 
prior to the splenic flexure, and the last portion of the distal 

colon, previous to the rectum. ^ • l- t. 

Teniae coli are not present in Tupela iacernat<i, in which 
the longitudinal muscle forms a continuous and even layer 
over the entire large intestine. They are also absent from 
Tarsias (Jacobshagen 1930, Reider, Straus). The arrange¬ 
ment of the longitudinal cffico-colic musculature vanes 
enormously In the Lemuroidea: (.) Teniae may be absent, as 
in Daub^ntoma Qaeobshagen), Lemur Jacobshagen) Galago 
(Flower, Van Loghem, Jacobshagen. Straus), Mscrcrefivr (Van 
Loghem, Reider), Loris (Van Loghem, Jacobshagen)^, NycUce- 
iruMVan Loghem. Reider). and Perod^cUCUs (Van Loghem) 
(2) one tenia may be present, as in NycUcebas FeTodtciicus 
(Reider): (3) two tenise may occur, as in Lemur and ^ycticebus 
(Straus); (4) there may be three tern®, as in Lemur and 
Nyeiieehus Jacobshagen); or (5) even four teniae may be 
present, as In Lemur and Prop^tkecus (Van Loghem). The 
Lfinitlon of these bands usually is weaker than in the Anthrc^ 
poidea, and frequently they disappear m the distal colon. In 
L ciecum they may either be absent, or even more appaicnt 
and more numerous than in the large bowel proper. The 
New World monkeys may possess three teni* coh 
Loghem, Reider). but these are not always tvel-defined; 
there may be but one discernible, as in (Flower), or 

they ma/be completely lacking, as in Saimiri (\ an Loghem, 
Straus) and Cebus (Reider). Three marked tcniat are r^j 
Urly present in Old World monkeys, apes and man (Flower, 
Van Loghem. Reider. Straus). The gibbons seem normally 
to have four tenia> developed In the csecum, one o* these 
disappearing in the colon (Van Loghem). In 
leuciscus, however, 1 found only three tenite m both csecum 

and ascending colon. , r„— 

Epiploic appendices appear regularly to be absent from 

the large intestine of tree-shrews, tarsiers, lemurs and both 
groups of monkeys, but are present and normally well-de- 
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vebped in the anthropoid apes and man (also d. Rcider). 
They seem to be neither as numerous nor as conspicuous^in the 
Hylobatjdse as they are in the other anthropoid apes and man; 
for in a folly adult male Hylobaifs Uuciscus I noted only a 
few rather small and irregularly distributed appendices. 

The relative colon length (small intestine = i) exhibits 
profound differences in the several primate groups. Its 
values in a specimen of tree-shrew {Tupaia) and in individual 
specimens of primates (the orangs have already been dis- 
cussed) whose intestinal lengths I have measured, follow; 
Tupaia lactrnata, ad. 9,0.05; Tarsiut pkilippinensis, ad. d*, 
0.1S; 7 '. sahaior, ad. 9 , 01 41 l^mur vari^gaias, ad. O-58; 
/.. pari^gatitSy ad. 9, 0.55; Gaiago sp., o’, o- 73 ; A''yc*ic«HJ 
born^anus, ad. 9 .0.755 N. sp., ad. <?, 0.88; P^rodictuus potto, 
ad. 9 , 1.13; Callilkfix jacchu^, cP, 0.71; Suimirt jciur^-UJ, tf, 
0.09; Ai^Us geofroyl, ad. ^,0.19; Erytkrocebus patas, juv. 
9 t 0 ' 39 » A* patas. Infant cf, 0.40; Alacoca mu/fltia, ad. 9 , 
0.48; A/, mulam, juv. cf, 0.31; Cfrcocebus aetkiops, juv. 9 , 

O. 40; C. hnulatus, juv. 9 , 0 - 37 ; papio, juv. O.51; 

P. papio, juv. 9 , 0.37; Fygathrix mUllus, ad. <?, 0.36; 
Hylobates leuciscus, ad. <?, 0.42; Chimpanzee, juv. o', 0.27; 
Negro, ad. 9,0.30; White, ad. c?, 0.22; White, fetus (ca. 7 
mos.), 9,0-24. 

The above values, in virtually all Instances, agree very well 
with relative colon lengths calculated from data found in the 
literature, of which there should especially be mentioned the 
extensive lists of Von Eggeling (1920) and Jacobshagen (1930). 

In the tree-shrews, in which the digestive tract is of a 
verv generalized mammalian type, the colon is extremely 
short, its length relative to the small intestine being but 0.05 
in Tupaia lat^rnata. But in the pen-tailed tree-shrew, 
Ptilocercus loiseii, the colon/small intestine ratio is somewhat 
greater, being 0.20 according to the measurements of Le Gros 
Clark (1926). The colon of Tornus, which in virtually all 
details is simpler than that of any other primate, likewise 
is abbreviated, the ratio usually being less than 0.20 (Von 
Eggeling, Flower, Jacobshagen, Straus), with extreme avail- 
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able values of o.io (Jacobshagcn) and 0,38 (Lcche)- from 
these data wc may assume that the colon in the fore-runners 
of the primates* and in the primitive primates as well, was a 
relatively short organ* Its length probably did not exceed 
one-fifth that of the small intestine. 

In the Lemuroidea, undoubtedly in connection with the 
development of the distinctive leraurine colic loop, the colon 
has undergone a comparative prolongation, so that its linear 
dimensions approach those of the lesser bowel. Yet only in 
Perodictieus does length of colon regularly surpass that of 
small intestine Oacobshagen, Straus). Curiously enough, 
however, in the veiy closely allied genus Arctaegbus, the 
colon/s. i. ratio is but little more than 0.50 (Huxley, cited by 
Jacobshagen). Not all lemurs, however, have undergone a 
great relative colic lengthening, for the c./s. i. ratio is less than 
0.50 in HapaUmuT (Beddard, cited by Jacobshagcn), in some 
specimens of Lemur (Von Eggeling, Jacobshagen, Lee he), alt 
specimens of Daubgntonia (various authors), and the Indri- 
sJn * — PropitheenSy Indr is, Auahis (Mil ne^Ed wards & Grandi- 
dier). In Mkroc^bus and Ckeirogaleas, judging from \ an 
Loghem’s studies and from the -accounts given by Le Gros 
Clark (1934) and Reider, the colon is not relatively long. 
One might expect that it would be comparatively longest in 
the Indrisinse, in which the lemurine colic loop attains Its 
greatest complexity, but in this group apparently the small 
bowel has lengthened as well* 

The few Xcw World monkeys that I have examined ex¬ 
hibit great extremes in relative length of colon* ^ly values, 
however, are in rather close agreement with the more exten¬ 
sive investigations of \ on Eggeling. When the entire group 
of platyrrhines is considered, some verj' curious facts appear* 
Thus the colon is relatively very long in at least one genus of 
marmosets— Caltilhrix —regularly being more than half the 
length of the small intestine, whereas in another group of 
marmosets— Leontcegbus — it is slightly less than one-third 
as long as the small bow'el* The colon is even relatively 
shorter in the platyrrhines of the family Cebidse than in 
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L^ontocebus, iLe c./s* L ratio being 0.27 in an Jlouatta, con- 
stantl)'- about 0.20 in usually between 0.15 and 0*20 in 

Cebujy and around 0*10 in Saimiri (see Von Eggeling’s data). 
As a matter of fact, the colon regularly is relatively shorter 
in the Cebidse than in any of the other Anthropoidea. 

In the monkeys of the Old World the linear ratio between 
small and large bowel is considerably larger than in the 
Cebidae, so that the colon Is relatively longer (also see Von 
Eggeling, Leche, Flower). On occasion it approaches or even 
surpasses the value found in some of the Lemuroidea. It 
should be noted, however, that the c./s. i. ratios calculated 
from the extensive series of langurs (Semnopitkfcus sive 
Pygathrix) studied by Kohlbrugge (1900) all are somewhat 
less than that obtained in my specimen of Pygathrix ^niellus 
listed above, most of his ratios being less than 0.30. It there¬ 
fore is at least possible that the colon is relatively shorter in 
the subfamily Colobinse (as represented by Pygalkrix) than 
in the subfamily Lastopygina: of the catarrhine monkeys. 

Turning to the anthropoid apes and man, it will be seen 
that the colon usually is slightly shorter than In the catar¬ 
rhine monkeys. For the gibbons, the intestinal measure¬ 
ments of 4 specimens are available (Bischoff 1870, Von 
Eggeling) Straus). These yield an average colon/s. i. ratio 
of 0.31, with extremes of 0.20 (Bischoff) and 0,42 (Straus). 
Relative colon length is 0.36 in the gibbon fetus of Deniker. 
The data concerning 4 orang-utans, with an average ratio of 
0.31, and limits of 0,26 and 0.36, have been listed above. The 
intestinal lengths of 7 chimpanzees have been gathered from 
the literature (Von Eggeling, Eh lets, Gratiolet & AI lx, 
jacobshagen 1930, Sonntag 1923). .Vdding my specimen, the 
average c./s. i. ratio is 0.26, with extremes of 0.19 (Von 
Eggeling) and 0.44 (Gratiolet & . 4 lix). Relative colon 
lengths have been figured from the measurements of 5 
gorillas (Bischoff 1880, Bolau, Jacobshagen T93 o). The 
average c./s. i. ratio is 0,31, with a range from o.tS (Bolau) to 
0.43 (Bolau). The ratio also is 0.31 in Deniher’s gorilla fetus. 
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The two adult men measured by me give an average ratio of 
0.26, which is identical with that of the chimpanzee. 

Thus it may be concluded that on an average the c,/s. i. 
ratio differs but little among the group of so-called higher 
primates composed of the four anthropoid apes and man. 
This ratio averages 0.31 in orang-utan, gorilla and gibbon, and 
0.26 in both chimpanzee and man. When one takes into 
account the individual variability in this proportion, the 
generic differences appear to be of no real significance. 

No definite growth change in the colon/s. i. ratio is ap¬ 
parent in the material discussed, nor does it occur in Kohl^ 
brugge’s extensive langur series. 

In summary, one is led to conclude that a short colon 
(relative to small intestine) represents the primitive primate 
condition, essentially as found in Tarsius. In this respect 
the colon has remained primitive in the New World monkeys 
of the family Cebidse. It has lengthened somewhat, but to 
no verj' marked degree, in the Catarrhines. The process of 
colic increase in general is more advanced in the Old World 
monkeys than in the anthropoid apes and man. In their 
conservatism as regards colon length, all of the Anthropoidea 
(excepting only certain marmosets) contrast markedly with 
the Lemuroidea, The latter are extremely aberrant in 
respect to this character, for most of them have greatly 
lengthened the colon. In this tendency they are paralleled 
by some marmosets and a few Old World monkeys. 

Peritoneum 

J. Orang-ntan , — ^The ventral mesentery almost completely 
envelops the liver, so that the *‘bare area” is extremely 
small—as was determined from both adult (Fig. 13) and new^ 
born — this being a primitive condition. It forms a lesser 
omentum extending from the porta hepatis to the lesser 
curvature of the stomach and the first part of the duodenum. 

The greater omentum (omentum majus) in the adult is 
very extensive and filled w'lth huge masses of fat (Figs, z and 
7), as arc all other parts of the mesentery in this animal. It 
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extends downward from the greater curvature of the stomach 
and the very beginning of the duodenum, to become attached 
not only to the transverse colon, but also to most of the 
ascending colon and the upper third of the descending coloti, 
along the line of the tenia omeatalis. On the left side of the 
abdominal cavity, lateral to the descending colon, the omen¬ 
tum is adherent to the parietal peritoneum. On the right 
side, it h herniated into the right scrotal sac, forming a dis¬ 
tinct indirect inguinal hernia (Fig. 2, insert). The hernial 
sac thus formed contains only omentum, no part of the bowel 
being involved. In the juvenile the omentum is also fused to 
the serous covering of the transverse colon, but it is not evi¬ 
dent from my notes whether there was additional attachment 
to other parts of the bowel. The greater omentum of the 
newborn Is less extensive than that of the adult (Fig. 3). It 
is adherent below only to the transverse colon. Little fat Is 
present within its folds. 

The arrangement of the peritoneal attachments of the in¬ 
testine is best illustrated by Fig. il. The root of the mesen¬ 
tery proper of the jejuno-lleum (mcsenterlum) extends from 
the duodenojejunal flexure inferiorly and to the right, to end 
at the tleocsecal junction. Its course in the adult is directed 
somewhat obliquely, from the level of the ist lumbar verte¬ 
bra — thus about one vertebra higher than in man—near the 
midline toward the region of the right sacro-iliac articulation. 
The length of the root Is about 15 cm., the same as is usual 
in man. In the newborn, the root of the mesentery proper 
lies somewhat more in a sagittal plane, and appears to be 
relatively shorter. Near its termination the mesentery 
proper gives rise to a peritoneal fold supporting the vermiform 
appendix (mesappendlx) (Fig. 7> insert). 

The peritoneal attachments of the large intestine differ 
among the three animals. In the adult—in addition to the 
usual mesocolon transversum. and mesocolon sigmoideum— 
there is a short superior mesocolon ascendens and a rather 
extensive inferior mesocolon descendens. The juvenile pos¬ 
sesses a complete mesocolon; hence there is a complete meso- 
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colon asccndens, and a complete mesocolon descendens. In 
the newborn, there is a mesocolon ascendens, but a mesocolon 
descendens is entirely absent. 

The splenic ligaments—phrenicolienal and gastrolienal— 
are well developed. The phrenicolienal ligament of the 
adult is very strong. In this animal a distinct phrenicocolic 
ligament (the so-called sustentaculum Uenis) also is apparent. 



Fig. 11. of tlu TDdtB of the macuietf in aduti maifr orang-utan (J- H. Anat. 
EiHO. an). Tl^c ahoded itcu mark ihe potliboi of ike rvtroperltuReai portions of tlir 
amndin^ and doending oolou. 


The peritoneal fossae or recesses also present some points 
of interest. In the adult there is a shallow superior duodenal 
fossa, much filled with fat, but no inferior duodenal or 
duodenojejunal fossse; there are a small but clearly evident 
superior lleocaecal fossa and a good-sized inferior ileocsecal 
fossa (recessus ileocascaiis inferior) bounded above by the 
plica ileociecalis (see Fig. 7, insert); an intersigmoid fossa is 
present, but it is relatively shallow, The newborn exhibits 
a well-marked inferior duodenal fossa, but other recesses are 
absent around the duodenojejunal Junction; both superior 
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and infenor ilcocsecal fossse are present, the latter being 
especially well developed, but there is no inters igmoid f(»$a. 

The peritoneal cavity in the orang-utan thus 5 s divided 
into distinct greater and lesser sacs quite as in man, the Utter 
being entered through the epiploic foramen (of Winslow) 
behind the lesser omentum. 

No separate description of the peritoneum in the orang¬ 
utan seems heretofore to have been published, except some 
remarks by Iwlaatsch pertaining to an animal afflicted with 
peritonitis. Some idea of Its arrangement may be gleaned, 
however, from the writings of Anthony and of Sonntag, 
Their findings apparently do not differ markedly from my 
own, except that in Anthony’s animal both duodenum and 
pancreas were iniraperitoneal in position, lying within the 
folds of the transverse mesocolon. This latter disposition, 
however, is almost certainly not the normal one for the post¬ 
natal orang, but represents an instance of arrested develop¬ 
ment; it possibly is associated with the peculiar form and 
course of the duodenum in Anthony’s animal. In two orangs, 
Reider found that the mesenteric attachments were as in man. 
The occurrence of an ascending or a descending mesocolon in 
the orang, judging from my own three specimens and those of 
Anthony, Sonntag and Reider, is a variable feature as It is in 
man. These structures, however, possibly occur more fre¬ 
quently in the orang than in man. Thus an ascending meso¬ 
colon was present in 4 out of 7 orangs (57 per cent), a descend¬ 
ing mesocolon in 3 out of 7 (43 per cent). In man. Tresses 
encountered an ascending mesocolon in 26 out of 100 bodies 
(z6 per cent), a descending mesocolon in 36 out of 100 {36 per 
cent). Chapman, KJaatsch and Anthony found in their 
orangs that the greater omentum was fused with the peri¬ 
toneum of the transverse colon, as in my animals. Anthony 
encountered superior and inferior cxcaE and Intersigmoid 
fossae, while Klaatsch saw a shallow duodenojejunal fossa. 

B. Other Prirtiaus , — The classic papers of Klaatsch (1892) 
and Van Loghem (1904) deal with the comparative anatomy 
of the peritoneum. That of ^*an I.Qghem is the more exhaus- 
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live with respect to the primates and has been largely followed 
here. In Tarsitij there is a primitive common dorsal peri¬ 
toneal fold or mesintestinum for the entire bowel. Essen¬ 
tially the same arrangement is to be noted in the tree-shrew 
Tupaia, Notwithstanding the complexity of the colon In 
many of the Lemuroidea, the peritoneal attachments remain 
relatively simple (Fig. t ®tid no portion of the bowel is in 
a retroperitoneal position. 

The chief change in the monkeys of the New VV'orld con¬ 
cerns the mesoduodenumj which has become shortened or 



FiCr Ptafis of tile rodta of ite in i:rasiu:0udaHLs; (J) 

Neif WoHd monkeys; IQ {£>) *"CeMpiiheci 4 J-t^TK="i (Al 

Hyhtai/j (= SyrKphidanfiks} /yndactyim; {F} ChimpaoMe. After Van Loi^kem 
(!9Ci4}. fa “ caurtc of ascending coJon* which t* rtero^wrilioncal; fudJ = field of 
attichmen^of atemding coloa to ducukaumj/d = course of descending which 

U reiropcritdiie*l; (h^ ■ ascendirtg me$ooolQft; " cDinmon mesentery of jejune^ 
ileum and aieending colonj; fttd = de^^ending raesocDloiii Bwfii = mefioduodcniain; myi 
■ irtcscmerium (mefedter^' of jejiiiiQ^iktiiii)| mi = slgttu>id irwsipcolon; ml = tRElB- 
verse me^wqlon. 

even practically obliterated, so that in some specimens the 
duodenum proper and pancreas have become secondarily 
retroperitoneal (\'^aa Loghem, Straus). A definite transverse 
mesocolon (Fig, 12, B, Pit) now is well-differentiated, and the 
entire large intestine still is supported by folds of peritoneum, 
although the ascending colon may be adherent to the duode¬ 
num (Fig* 12, B^Jaad) (Van Loghem). In such an arrange¬ 
ment the ascending colon, although not actually retroperi¬ 
toneal in position, does not possess a free peritoneal ligament. 
Reider, however, in Cehuj and Lagothfix, found that while the 
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right colic fleiture is tied down to the diiodeniiin, at least a 
small mesocolon regularly is present- 

In the Old World monkeys the mcsoduodenum normally 
has disappeared completely, the transverse mesocolon is well- 
deftned, and there arc the beginnings of a separate or second¬ 
ary fold of peritoneum for the support of the ascending colon 
(Fig, 12, C and i>, flin) (^’an Loghem). 

This secondary ascending mesocolon evolves from the 
primitive mesentery common to the jejuno-Ueum and the 
first part of the proximal colon (and caecum) (Ftg- 12, A, Bj 
C, A wir). The development of a separate ascending meso¬ 
colon most probably is associated with the more complete 
rotation of the caecum and the first part of the proximal colon- 
Van Loghem noted the rudiments of a separate or secondary 
mesocolon ascendens in such monkeys as Cercotfbus {Fig. iz, 
C, tna), while the process was far advanced in forms like 
CtTcopuhecus (= Lasiopyga) (Fig, 12 , A certain 

respects even more highly developed in some members of the 
Colobina?. The entire colon normally is intraperitoneal, but 
I have noted that some fixation in the region of the hepatic 
fiexure is not rare (also cL Reider). In the catarrhine mon¬ 
keys studied by Reider, fixation of at least a part of the as¬ 
cending colon w’as of frequent occurrence. 

The conditions in the four anthropoid apes and man funda- 
menully are identical (Figs, it and 12, £ and £). The 
duodenum of course is retroperitoneal in position, the trans¬ 
verse mesocolon (Fig. 12, E and F, mf) is long and well- 
developed, and the formation of a separate ascending meso¬ 
colon (Fig. 12, E, via) is completed. .Associated with the 
latter development is the formation of a secondary mesentery 
for the jejuno-ileum (Fig. 11, mesentcrium; Fig, 12, E and £, 
mjifi a structure peculiar to the apes and man. Coincident 
with the great development of a sigmoid or omega fiexure, the 
corresponding portion of the mesocolon is relatively long 
(Figs, It and 12, £). In these animals there is a progressive 
tendency for the ascending and descending parts of the colon 
to lose their supporting folds of peritoneum and become fixed 
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to the posterior body wall (Fig. iif fa and fd). The 
individual variability is quite considerable. The beginning 
of* this process are clearly to be seen in the gibbons. Thus, in, 
an adult Hylohates leuciscus, 1 found that the ascending colon 
was entirely retroperitoneal in position, while both the whole 
descending and sigmoid colons possessed a long, free tneso^ 
colon. In the Hylobatidre, complete peritoneal ligaments for 
the ascending and descending parts of the colon, esp^ially 
the former, likely are of less frequent occurrence than in the 
monkeys. The degree of colic fiiatlon usually is even more 
advanced in the great apes, while complete adhesion is the 
normal condition for man (cf. V^'an Loghem, Relder). In the 
last-named both the ascending and descending segments of 
the large bowel usually are completely retroperitoneal in 
location. 

According to the investigations of Treves, cited above, 
the descending mesocolon is of more frequent occurrence in 
adult man than is the ascending mesocolon. Treves pointed 
out that this discrepancy in frequency is to be expected, for 
whereas the aBcending mesocolon is a secondary development, 
the descending mesocolon is a primitive structure that is 
extensive and conspicuous in monkeys and other mammals. 
In support of Treves^ reasoning I need refer only to the afore¬ 
mentioned phylogenetic conservatism of the distal colon. 

The phylogenetic fixation of the colon is sometimes 
by Keith, 1933) ascribed to the assumption of an upright or 
orthograde posture. Justification for such a conclusion, 
however, is by no means certain. The gibbon, for example, 
probably holds its trunk more completely erect — and this for 
a greater proportion of the time than does the gorilla, yet 
available evidence would seem to indicate that the process 
of colic fixation on the whole is more advanced in the latter 
animal. The factors Involved probably are too complex to 
permit such a simple explanation. 

It has been claimed by Chapman (1879, ’80) that the 
greater omentum in monkeys is not fused with the peritoneum 
of the transverse colon—except in a nidlmentaiy way in some 
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macaques—this being the condition found in the eyly human 
fetus. He furthermore pointed out that adhesion of the 
omentum with the transverse colon occurs, however, in the 
chimpanzee and the orang-utan as it does in man. The 
findings of Chapman on monkeys do not cniireljr agree with 
my own and those of other workers. The beginnings of such 
omentc^olic adhesion are to be noted even in the Lemuroldea 
(Klaaisch, Van Loghem, Rdder, Straus), and the degree of 
fusion in&y be rather extensive. In a specimen of Lamur 
varifgaius, for example, 1 found that the omentum was ad¬ 
herent to the colic colls and was attached ev^n to the tip of 
the csecum, yet there was no evidence of a peritonitis or other 
inflammatory process (also see Reider). In Old World 
monkeys, the omentum may be fused with the colon in a 
variety of ways: (i) to the hepatic flexure and the adjacent 
portion of the transverse colon (Van Loghem), (i) to the 
transverse colon, as 1 found in a Luitopygn callitrickuj and a 
Orcocebus lunvhtus, (3) to both the transverse and ascending 
colons (Duckw'orth, Straus)—in a juvenile female Erytkrocebus 
patas I noted that the omentum was connected only slightly 
with the transverse colon, but strongly to the ascending colon, 
(4) to the hepatic flexure, ascending colon and cscum (Hunt¬ 
ington, Reider), {5) to most of the colon, as In an infant male 
Erythrocebuj ptita^ that 1 examined, or (6) the adhesion may 
be relatively slight, so that the omentum can be traced back 
to the posterior body wall, as I saw in a Macaca mulatla. 
In the four anthropoid apes and mart the omentum appears 
regularly and normally to be fused only with the transverse 
colon, yet other colic adhesions probably are not entirely the 
result of pathological conditions. 

Liver 

/I. Orayig-utun ,—The liver (kepar) of the orang-utan quite 
closely resembles that of man. ft is composed of right and 
left lobes and a Spigelian (papillary and caudate) lobe complex. 

The adult liver is a huge organ, occupying the better part 
of the region immediately inferior to the diaphragm (Figs, 2 
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and 13). Its weight is 3025 g. (formalm fixation). The 
right lobe is considerably larger than the left. The latter 
lobe, however, is also well-developed, swinging far to the left 
of the mid line so as almost completely to cover the stomach. 
The quadrate lobe or lobule, which In reality is but the lower 
left portion of the right lobe, is relatively quite small- f he 
Spigelian complex, however, is comparatively very large, 
being of considerably greater relative siise than in man. Of 



this complex, the papillary lobule is ver>^ well-developed, and 
its inferior projection—the papillary process—is especially 
consplcnous. The papillary lobe is connected to the second 
portion of the Spigelian complex, the caudate lobule, by the 
caudate process. The caudate lobule itself is relatively huge. 
Minor fissuration or lobulation within the liver is lacking. 
There is a wdl-marked gastric impression on the left lobe, and 
a shallow esophageal impression. On the right lobe both 
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renal and colic impressions are fairljr conspicuous, but there is 
no definite duodenal impression. The dorsal surface of the 
inferior vena cava is bridged bjr a thin layer of hepatic tissue 
connecting the papillar>' lobule and the right lobe proper. 
The long and narrow gall-bladder (vesica fellca) «cupics a 
well-marked depression; when the abdominal cavity is first 
opened this organ Is just visible below the inferior titargin of 
the right lobe. The liver is almost completely invested by the 
ventral mesentery, so that only a very small “bare area is 
apparent along the upper margin of the right lobe; the leaves 
of the coronary ligament thus approach one another quite 
closely. Both left triangular ligament and the associated 
appendix fibrosa are well-developed, but the right triangular 
ligament, which is located midway along the lateral margin of 
the right lobe, is small. The round ligament, which courses 
along the lower border of the strong falciform ligament, is 
imbedded within a great mass of fat. Its uppermost portion 
occupies a relatively deep umbilical.fossa- 

The liver of the juvenile orang-utan presents the same 
general features as that of the adult, although a feiv minor 
differences exist. The left lobe is relatively smaller than in 
the adult. The quadrate lobe Is relatively larger and the 
adjacent umbilical fissure quite deep. The Spigelian complex 
is comparatively larger than in man, and the papillary process 
is directed to the left instead of pointing caudally as it does 
in the human liver; the caudate process is quite larger but 
relatively smaller than in the adult orang. As in the adult, 
the posterior aspect of the inferior vena cava is bridged by 
hepatic tissue connecting the papillary and right lobes. But 
one small accessory lobule, located on the posterior surface 
of the right lobe below the caudate lobe, is apparent. Liver 
weight is SO? g* (formalin fixation). 

The liver of the newborn orang-utan seems relatively 
smaller than that of the human newborn (Figs. 3 and 14, A). 
The right lobe is very much larger than the left, approaching 
twice its bulk. That the left lobe is not as relatively well- 
developed as in the adult orang is also apparent by the fact 
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that it does not hide as itiuch of the stoitiach. ^ et the gastric 
iitipi'ession is quite marked. The quadrate lobe is relatively 
of great size. As In both adult and juvenile^ there Is a large 
Spigelian complex, of which the papillary and caudate por¬ 
tions, especially the former, arc exceedingly prominent and 
independent. Also as in the two older specimens, the inferior 
vena cava is surrounded by hepatic tissue. Minor fissures 
and lobules are entirely absent; this is in striking contrast to 
the liver of newborn man. The elongated gall-bladder lies in 




Fic, 14- Dorsal of the liverB of newborn female orpnf^itaQ (U. S. 

N. M, no. and ( 5 ) Mwborn female Nc^. Ifl B, nnlc perpistent fi^aun: Ki 

the right of the gatl-bladder, dividing the right lobe intolii primltirc lateral and central 
components. 

a well-niarked depression. A very small *‘bare area” is 
present along the cranial margin of the right lobe. The left 
triangular ligament is strong, the right rather weak. There 
is no appendix fibrosa. A true umbilical fissure or fossa does 
not occur, for the round ligament plunges directly into the 
liver at its caudal margin. Liver weight is 5S g- (alcoholic 
fixation). 

The literature contains numerous descriptions of the 
livers of indiWdual orang-utans* Many of these data have 
been collected by Ruge (1902-08) and incorporated in his 
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classic monograph on the gross morphology of the primate 
liver. Here he likewise described, in almost exhaustive de¬ 
tail, the livers of seven orangs. All writers agree that the 
liver of the orang is strikingly human in its general form. 
The structural variations are of an essentially minor char¬ 
acter {for details see Ruge). But three true lobes left, 
right, Spigelian—are present, and these are quite well fused, 
minor fissuration or lobulation being neither common nor 
extensive. Hence the boundaries between the central and 
lateral lobes of lemurs and monkeys normally are completely 
obliterated. Yet a cleft in the right lobe indicating the 
privitive division between the right central and right lateral 
lobes may occur at times; occasional minor fissures likewise 
may indicate similar primitive boundaries in the left lobe, 
A small parumbilical lobule, adjacent to the ligamentum 
teres, is not extremely rare. Of the Spigelian complex, the 
caudate lobule tends toward reduction and fusion with the 
right lobe proper, but the papillary lobule is better developed 
than in man. This latter arrangement represents a primitive 
condition. On the other hand, the left lobe exhibits signs of 
reduction relative to the right lobe, this being a progressive 
primate feature. The gall-bladder, which is elongated and 
narrow, occupies a distinct groove or fossa. The inferior vena 
cava usually is surrounded by hepatic tissue. Development 
of an umbilical fossa or hssure is variable. The “bare area” 
may be quite extensive. From the preceding account, w'hich 
is derived mainly from Ruge, it is apparent that the livers of 
the three orang-utans studied by the present writer may be 
regarded as quite representative of this genus of anthropoid 
ape. Their differences are to be regarded as individual varia¬ 
tions, and not as growth changes, 

B. Other Primatej ,—The gross morphology of the liver in 
the various families and genera of primates has been so 
thoroughly investigated by Ruge (1902-08) that but little 
remains to be added. For the purposes of orientation and 
comparison, hoivever, the following phylogenetic survey is 
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given. This is derived partly from Ruge’s pubHcaiions, from 
other sources, and from my own studies in addition. 

The essentially primitive mammalian structure of the 
liver may be seen in the Lemuroidea, particularly in such 
forms as Pfrodicticu/, Nyclicfbus and Loris (Fig- 15, 

Four major lobes are apparent: Left lateral, central—^which is 
divided into left and right parts by the umbilical fissure or 
incisure and in some instances by an interlobular fissure 
right lateral and Spigelian—which is formed of two compo¬ 
nents, a caudate and a papillary, the latter being relatively 
small, while the former attains relatively huge proportions. 
As pointed out by Anthony and Villcmin (i923)> the caudate 
element of the Spigelian complex is very long, extending 
caudally between kidney and duodenum—'thus occupying the 
retroduodcnal space—in those primates (lemurs and platyr- 
rblnes) in which a mesoduodenum persists. In those forms 
in which the duodenum becomes fixed, the caudate lobule is 
reduced. This strongly suggests a definite correlation be¬ 
tween the development of this lobule and the position of the 
duodenum. Of the four major lobes in the Lemuroidea, the 
left lataral, which swings far to the right side of the body, is 
the largest, being followed in size by the central, the right 
lateral, and the Spigelian. A considerable amount of minor 
lobulation may be apparent; this probably is a primitive 
feature, although the validity of such an interpretation has 
been questioned by Le Gros Clark (1934)- There is a deep 
notch or incisure for the esophagus. The posterior surface of 
the inferior vena cava is bridged by hepatic tissue, so that this 
vessel actually pierces the liver. The body of the gall-gladder 
can be seen from the ventral or diaphragmatic aspect of the 
liver throngh a large cleft in the right portion of the central 
lobe. The liver is so completely invested by the peritoneum 
of the ventral mesentery that a so-called "bare area” is not 
formed. Differences between the various genera of lemurs 
would seem to be of relatively minor character, and all avail¬ 
able members of the suborder adhere to the general descrip¬ 
tion given above. 
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The liver of Tarstus differs considerably from those of the 
Lemuroidea and in some respects resembles those of the 
Atithropoidea, as Duckworth (1915) already has shown. 
Thus while the lobar formula is still LL > C > RL > S, the 
lobation is not so well marked as in lemurs, the esophageal 
incisure is relatively shallower, the body of the gall-bladder is 
not e.tposed ventrally, and the Spigelian complex is of differ¬ 
ent form—^the caudate portion is rather smaller, while the 
papillary element is quite large and fits into the lesser cun'a- 
ture of the stomach. 

Some changes in hepatic form can be noted in the New 
World monkeys (Fig. I3, B), Thus the right lateral lobe is 
now larger than the left lateral, and may be the largest lobe 
of the liver, although in some forms—^^as Saimiri sciureitx — 
it in turn may be surpassed by the central lobe. The Spigel¬ 
ian complex still is very large. A considerable amount of 
minor lobulation may be present—as in Saimiri. The eso¬ 
phageal impression still is quite deep, and the inferior vena 
cava usually is bridged posteriorly by liver tissuej in both of 
these features the liver of JteUs appears to be an exception 
(cf. Ruge), this genus herein paralleling the more advanced 
Old World forms, as it does in many other morphological 
details. The body of the gall-bladder is unexposed from in 
front. A small “bare area” may be present—as in a mar¬ 
moset examined by me—but this probably is of exceptional 
occurrence. 

Many of these changes are carried further, also with con¬ 
siderable variability, in the Old World monkeys of the sub¬ 
family Lasiopyginae. The four primitive lobes still are 
apparent (Fig. 15, C). The right lateral lobe is relatively 
large, so that it may surpass the left lateral in size, though not 
always. The Spigelian lobe is somewhat reduced, but still 
relatively large; this lobe apparently is quite variable in form, 
*r.g. I find the caudate element to be much reduced in Bry-’ 
ikrocebiif pataSj while It is the papillary element that is ratlier 
small in Macara mulatta. Minor lobulation is quite common- 
The depth of the esophageal Incisure varies, but tends toward 
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reduction; according to Duckworth, it is relatively shallower 
in the baboons than in other cercopithecme ( - lasiopygme) 
forms. The inferior vena cava regularly is surrounded by 
hepatic tissue. The body of the gall-bladder is not exposed 
from in front—in one specimen of Macaca mulatta^ however, 

1 noted that this organ was so exposed, though not as exten¬ 
sively as in lemurs. A “bare area- is not rare, especially in 

the macaques and baboons (cf, Ruge). ■ u 

In the Old World monkeys of the subfamily ColobiniS the 
liver is so altered in fonn that it is vastly different from the 
corresponding organ of any other primate. Jfideed, Duck¬ 
worth (1915) went so far as to state that the colobine liver is 
modified to an extent rendering it unrecognizable as that of a 
primate animal.” Because of the enormous development of 
the stomach in these monkeys, the liver is displaced far to the 
right. In a fully adult male langur, Pygathrxx enUllnSy 
examined by me,, the liver was relatively small, and was 
lobulated to a degree far greater than that exhibited by any 
other catarrhine monkey examined. This lobulation is 
scarcely a primitive feature, but probably is correlated with 

the peculiar gastric morphology. 

The livers of the anthropoid apes are characterised by a 
reduction in lobation. Keith (1899) believed this reduction 
to be the result of an erect posture, but this probably is an 
unwarranted assumption, in view of the conditions occurring 
in the gorilla (vide infra). The central lobe has disappeared 
as a distinct element, Its left and right portions having fused 
with the adjacent lateral lobes to form the left and right lobes 
of the apes and man. The boundary between the left and 
right lobes therefore represents the dividing line between the 
two portions of the old central lobe. This description is true 
only of the gibbons, the orang and the chimpanzee (Fig. 15, 
0, E, f), for, as is well known, the liver of the gorilla (Fig. 
15, G) always exhibits many fissures and consequent sub¬ 
division of the lobes. According to Flower (1871), the gorilla 
liver distinctly shows the primitive left and right lateral and 
subdivided central lobes. Leaving aside the aberrant and 
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primitive liver of the gorilla, the livers of the other anthro¬ 
poids are featured by the increasing development of the right 
lobe, which consistently surpasses the left in size, although 
there is a considerable variability in this relation, as in the 
orang. Thus in a Hylobates leHciscus the weight of the right 
lobe was three times that of the left one. This predominance 
of the right lobe is a progressive feature. Minor lobulation 
is relatively slight, but may occur (cf. Fig. 15, /*). There is 
a relative reduction of the Spigelian lobe—more particularly 
the caudate element—when comparison is made with mon¬ 
keys. This character, however, is quite variable, so that a 
large, free caudate lobule is a not uncommon occurrence in 
the gorilla, chimpanzee and orang-utan (see Fig. 15, /'). 
The reduction of the caudate lobule is by far most marked in 
the gibbons. In a specimen of Hyiobates hucogenys (Fig. 15, 
/)) at hand, the Spigelian complete is quite human in size and 
form—although the papillary element is of rather good size, 
the caudate element is vestigeal and scarcely apparent. 
Similar regression of the caudate component can be seen in 
a H. It-ucisctts. The same condition in other Hylobatid® has 
been noted by both Flower and Ruge. The esophageal 
impression tends to be proportionally shallower than in the 
monkeys, this process being most advanced in the orang-utan. 
The umbilical fissure may be strongly marked at its free edge 
in the gibbons. In the orang, chimpanzee and gorilla, the 
posterior surface of the inferior vena cava usually is bridged 
by hepatic tissue, so that this vessel actually pierces the 
liver. This is a primitive condition. In the gibbons, how¬ 
ever, the vena cava nearly always is bare upon its posterior 
aspect; in this respect, therefore, as with the Spigelian lobe, 
the Hylobatidae are considerably more advanced than the 
other anthropoid apes. The body of the gall-bladder is 
unexposed vent rally. A definite “bare area” usually is 
present, and this may be quite extensive in the three great 
apes. 

The human liver (Fig. 15, li) greatly resembles those of 
the gibbon, orang and chimpanzee. Left, right and Spigelian 
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lobes can be recognized. The right lobe, however, Is even 
relatively larger than in apes. There is a further relative 
diminution of the Spigelian complex, especially the caudate 
portion. The latter lobule is enormously reduced, chief!y 
in its candal portion, where it is continuous with the right 
lobethroughtheso-calledcaudatep rocess. Minor lob ulation 
is uncommon. Traces of the fissure between the primitive 
right lateral and right central lobes frequently occur, however, 
in the newborn human liver (Keith, 1933 ) C^lso see Fig. 14* 
5 ). The esophageal impression is relatively shallow, as in the 
anthropoid apes. The inferior vena cava normally is not 
surrounded by liver tissue, and the body of the gall-bladder 
is unexposed ventrally. There is a constant and considerable 
“ bare area.” 

In closing this survey of the lh*er, mention must be made 
of the curious resemblance of the gibbon liver to that of man. 
The iiv'ers of my Hylohalts UMiOgenys and //. Uudscus are 
more man-like in their general configuration than that of any 
other ape (orang, chimpanzee), monkey, tarsier or lemur that 
I have studied. A somewhat similar conclusion was reached 
by Flower (187^). In regard to the livers of two specimens of 
Hylohatts far, he stated (p. 394) that “in general form and 
proportions of the principal parts they both show a great 
resemblance to the human liver—perhaps more than any of 
the preceding forms (chimpanzee, gorilla, orang-utan).” 

The weight of the adult liver averages 13,^ times that of 
the newborn liver in the langur, Pygatkrix (Kohlbrugge), 
1 z,8 times in Europeans (Vierordt, 1906), and r 1.6 in Filipinos 
(De Jesus, De Leon et ah, 1933)- The agreement of these 
figures is most striking. The value for my orang-utan series 
cannot be compared, because of the pathological processes 
encountered in the liver of the adult animal. 

Pancreas 

d. Orang-utan .—This gland greatly resembles that of man. 
It is not composed grossly of two separate parts. Located 
retroperitoneally, It lies in the curvature of the duodenum, 
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extending toward the spleen. In the adult it creases the 
vertebral column at about the level of the last ([2th) thoracic 
and ist lumbar vertebrae, in the newborn at about the level 
of the last (lath) thoracic vertebra. The pancreas thus lies 
slightly more cranially than it does in man. All three animals 
exhibit a main pancreatic duct (of Wirsung), while the adult 
shows an accessory pancreatic duct (of Santorini) in addition. 
The intestinal relations of these ducts have been described 
with the duodenum. Pancreas weight is approximately 129 
g. (formalin fixation) in the adult, s g. (alcoholic fixation) in 
the newborn. The pancreas weight of the adult thus is 64.5 
times that of the newborn. 

Anthony found the pancreas of his orang-utan to be like 
that of man; it exhibited only one duct. In Cunningham's 
animal it lay in relation to the iith and t2th thoracic and ist 
lumbar vertebrae, a topographic arrangement that did not 
differ markedly from those encountered by me in the adult 
and newborn specimens. 

JS. Oiker PrimaUj .—The pancreas exhibits no phylo¬ 
genetic changes of particular interest within the primates. 
The peritoneal relations parallel those of the duodenum. In a 
specimen of Lemur variegatus I found that the two parts 
homologous to the head and tail of the human pancreas were 
almost completely autonomous. The superior mesenteric 
artery and vein passed between the two portions, which were 
connected merely by a narrow bridge of pancreatic tissue 
lying dorsal to the blood vessels. The pancreas also exhibits 
two distinct parts in Tarsius (Woollard). 

The weight of the adult pancreas averages 62,6 times that 
of the newborn pancreas In the langur, Pygathrix^ (Kohl- 
brugge, 1900), but only 27.8 times in Europeans (Vierordt, 
J906) and 33.4 times In Filipinos (Dc Jesus, De Leon et aL, 
1933). The difference between monkey and man is enormous. 
In view of the close agreement betiveen the values for the 
langur (62,6) and the orang-utan (64.5), and their grear 
contrast to those for the two human groups, one is tempted 
to conclude—at least tentatively—that for some unknown 
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reason the pancreas undergoes a relatively greater postnatal 
weight Increase in langur and orang than It does in man. This 
point would bear further investigation. Furthermore^ it 
seems quite apparent—in monkey, ape and man—that the 
relative postnatal increase In weight is vxry much greater in 
the pancreas than ih any of the other solid abdominal viscera. 

SPLEE^’ 

Orang-utan.—Tins, organ {lien) is situated in the upper 
left portion of the abdominal cavity, in close proximity to the 
greater curv^ature of the stomach (Fig. 3)- enveloped in 

folds of the peritoneum. In form it greatly resembles the 
human spleen, though perhaps it is relatively more elongated, 
especially In the newborn orang. The usual diaphragmatic, 
gastric and renal surfaces are apparent, but there is no definite 
colic Impression at the inferior extremity. The peritoneal 
investment gives rise to the usual splenic ligaments: phreni- 
' colienal and gastrolienal, the former of which is especially 
strong in the adult. There likewise occurs, at least in the 
adult, a phrenicocolic ligament (sustentaculum lien is), which 
runs from the diaphragm to the splenic flexure of the colon. 
Spleen weight is 525 g. in the adult (formalin fixation), S3 g. 
in the juvenile (formalin fixation), and jo g. in the newborn 
(alcoholic fixation). The spleen of the adult clearly is 
pathological, whkh may account for its relatively great 
weight. 

The spleen of the orang-utan generally is rather elongated, 
as in my examples (Anthony, Flartmann, Wood^Jones). 
Chud^inski, however, menitioned that it was small and of 
ovoid form in his adult male, while Hartmann observed that 
it it shorter and wider than in the other anthropoid ape$. 
Both Anthony and Sonntag (1924 a) remarked on the absence 
of fissures. 

B. Otk^r Prim airs .—Klaatsch (1892) believed that the 
primitive mammalian spleen was composed of three lobes— 
anterior, middle and posterior—such as he encountered in the 
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inonotremcs, and that the separate lobar elements are re¬ 
cognizable, at least to some degree, in the spleens of primates. 

According to Rctterer and Neuville (quoted by Anthony 
and Villemin, 1923), the spleen of lemurs and platyrrhlnes is 
more elongated, flatter, and more accommodated to the 
greater curvature of the stomach than it is in catarrhmes. 
With this conclusion my own observations agree. In the 
lemurs the spleen is quite elongated and generally fusiform. 
In one example of JL^mur varitgatus, while the organ is long and 
narrow, it is nevertheless extremely crescent-shaped (on this 
point, also see Duckworth). Woollard (1925) found that 
Tarsius possessed a spleen that was long and very narrow, and 
shaped “like a scimitar.” This suggests the condition in 
Itsmuf vQn^gotits. The spleen of New W orld monkeys also 
is markedly elongated. Wood-Jones (1929)1 however, 
pointed out that this organ in JteUs is shortened, and is 
not tongue-shaped as in the marmosets, but is almost py¬ 
ramidal in form. In the Old World monkeys the spleen is 
less elongated than in lemurs and platyrrhines, and tends to 
approach—but does not attain—the human form. It de¬ 
finitely is tetrahedral as it is in man, but the borders of the 
four surfaces seem usually to be sharper and thus better 
marked. In the proboscis monkey, jYasalij, which is a 
member of the Old World sub-family ColobmE, the spleen, 
according to Duckworth, is displaced and is of peculiar form. 
This probably is correlated with the enormous development 
of the stomach is these animals. The spleen in the four 
anthropoid apes closely resembles that of man, but in some 
examples at least it tends to be more elongated or tongue¬ 
shaped, and therein more closely resembles the corresponding 
organ of the catarrhine monkeys (r.g., see Duckworth, i 9 i 5 f 
on the gorilla, and W'ood-Jones, 1929, on the orang and gib¬ 
bon). The human spleen usually is relatively shorter than 
in other primates, but its variability of form is notorious. 

Accessory or supernumerary spleens, presumably the* 
result of a splitting of the lienal anlage, are not exceedingly 
rare In man. This condition has been encountered by Sonn- 
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tag {i<)S 3 ) in a. chimpanzee, by Woollard (19^5) Tar/iuJ, 
and by me in a Saimin jciureus, in which the accessory organ 
was of considerable size. 

The weight of the adult spleen averages 9.3 times that of 
the newborn spleen in the langur, Pygatkrix (Kohlbrugge, 
1900), 15.3 times in Europeans (Vierordt, 1906}, and 16.8 
times in Filipinos (Dc Jesus, De Leon et a)., I 933 )* The 
data for the orang are inadmissable, because of the diseased 
condition of the adult organ. 

Kidneys 

J. Orang-utan.—The kidneys of the orang-utan closely 
resemble those of man in outer form. There is no evidence 
of external lobulation, though in the newborn a shallow fur¬ 
row tends to divide the organ into cranial and caudal seg¬ 
ments (Fig. 16, £?). Location is entirely retroperitoneal. 

In the adult orang-utan, the right kidney is situated 
slightly caudal to the left. The former organ, which is 9 cm. 
long, estends from the lower border of the last (izth) rib, 
opposite the 12th thoracic vertebra, to a point located i to 
a cm. below the crest of the ilium. The left kidney, measuring 
9.3 cm. in length, extends from the lower border of the nth 
rib, opposite the nth thoracic vertebra, to the level of the 
iliac crest. In man, the relations of the cranial poles are 
quite similar, but the caudal poles normally do not reach the 
iliac crests. In the juvenile orang, the left kidney is slightly 
caudal to tire right. The kidneys of the newborn orang lie 
at the same level. They extend from the nth rib, opposite 
the 12th thoracic vertebra, to just below the crest of the ilium. 

In its Internal structure, the kidney of the orang con¬ 
trasts markedly with that of man (see Straus, J934). Each 
kidney of all three animals possesses but a single pyramid and 
a single papilla. The medulla proper Is subdivided into three 
to five parts (secondary pyramids) by short Inward extensions 
of the cortex (false renal columns or septa pyramidis). The 
papilla Is barely indicated in the adult, is better developed in 
the juvenile, especially in one kidney, and is quite prominent 
in the newborn. There is no division of the renal pelvis. 
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Kidney weights are as follows: Adult (formalin &tation)~ 
Left 141 g., Right 135 g.; Juvenile (formalin fixation)—Left 
66 g,, Right 65 g-; Newborn (alcohol fixation)—Left 5 g., 
Right 5 g. The combined weight of the adult kidneys thus is 
17.6 times that of the newborn kidneys. 

Sonntag (1924 a) found the right kidney to lie caudal to 
the left. The kidneys of the adult male studied by Chud- 
zinski were described as being triangular and re markedly 
^malL 

The literature pertaining to the internal structure of the 
kidney in the orang has been discussed by me in a separate 
communication (Straus, 1934). There uniformly is but a 
single true medullary pyramid and a single papilla of variable 
form, although one specimen described by Mijsberg (1923) 
apparently possessed two true pyramids and papillae. 

B. Othtf Primates.—lii Tufaia, Tarsius and the lemurs the 
left kidney is situated somewhat caudal to the right kidney. 
The same relations obtain in New World monkeys, although 
the discrepancy in level is not as marked. It sometimes is 
stated that the right kidney is the more caudal in Old World 
monkeys. In agreement w'lth Wood-Jones (19^9)1 however, 
I find that the left kidney regularly is lower than the right, and 
in some animals—as in Erythrocebus patas and Macaca 
the discrepancy may be very marked indeed. In 
the four anthropoid apes and man the right kidney normally 
is the more caudal of the pair, this displacement possibly 
resulting from the development of the right side of the liver. 
Yet the relations may be variable, as I have noted above for 
the orang-utan, so that the topographical conditions found in 
the monkeys may at times be duplicated. 

The chief points of interest relating to internal renal 
architecture revolve about the aberrant conditions found in 
man and the spider monkey {AteUs). This has been treated 
by me in detail elsewhere (Straus, 1934). The human kidney 
regularly possesses many true pyramids and papilla, a condi¬ 
tion occurring only in some examples of AteieSf and possibly on 
occasion in the orang-utan as well. .As far as is known at the 
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present tittle, all other primates — and this includes the an¬ 
thropoid apes—have kidneys with but one true pyramid, and 
thus but one true papilla, although the papilla is variable in 
form and even may be lacking. It is impossible, at the pres¬ 
ent time, to decide which form of kidney is the more primitive 
one. 

In man, as is well known, the fetal—and even newborn— 
kidney is highly lobulated externally, resembling, at least 
superficially, the adult kidneys of certain mammals (Fig. i 6 , 
^f). As I have indicated elsewhere (Straus, 1954), this 
external lobulation seems not necessarily to be correlated with 
an internal lobulation, division of the renal medulla into 
true pyramids. Conditions are different in other catarrhine 
primates. Anthony and Villemin (19^3) found that the 
surface of the kidney was regularly smooth in fetuses of the 
rhesus monkey, Macacus rhfsus (sive Mofota muiatta) (Fig. 
16, J?) and the chacma baboon, Papio porcariuif near term. 
In the ^bbon fetus studied by Denlker (1886), the surface of 
the light kidney apparently was smooth (his Pi. XXX. Fig. 
][), whereas the left kidney, as figured, exhibits surface 
markings that may be interpreted as Indications of some 
external lobulation. The kidneys of my newborn orang-utan 
were smooth, except for a shallow furrow extending laterally 
from the hilus (vide supra, and Fig. 16, O). In the kidneys of 
both a chimpanzee fetus (Fig. 16, C) and a gorilla fetus (Fig. 
16, G), Anthony and Villemin encountered a restricted 
superficial lobulation bordering a Assure that—as in niy new¬ 
born orang—was prolonged laterally from the hilus* the 
lobulation was somewhat more marked in the gorilla. The 
fetal gorilla described by Denlker possessed kidneys that were 
lobulated externally much as in the human fetus, but the 
lobules were fewer in numberj yet internally the kidneys of 
this particular animal were undivided, exhibiting but a single 
true pyramid (see Straus, 1934)- These data would seem to 
indicate that the early ontogenetic external lobulation of the 
kidney in primates is not necessarily related to an Internal 
lobulation, for I have shown (1934) that all four of the an- 
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thropoid sp'^s regularly possess kidueys that are uridivided 
internally. Furthermore^ if it be assumed that superficial 
renal lobulation is an early ontogenetic feature of primates— 
and the available evidence indicates that such an assumption 
probably is warranted—we may conclude that the kidney 
reaches its essential adult external form at an earlier develop¬ 
mental stage in the Old \Vorld monkeys, as exemplified by 
Maenca and Fapio, and the anthropoid apes than It does in 
man. This conclusion is in agreement with other data re¬ 
lating to comparative rates of development in monkeyapes 
and man. 




Fic, i6. Surface of the In (Af) human feius of 8 rrujuihip (O) newborn 

female otMg-utan (U. S. K. M nOr (C) dilmpan^ fetua, (G) gonJla fetusp 

and {R) rhesus monkey rht^iu tivc fetui. c, G ana 

R aw after Anthony and Vlllemin 11923). 

The weight of the adult kidneys averages 6,S times that 
of the newborn kidneys in the iangur, Pygaihrix (Kohlbrugge, 
1900), t^.T times in Europeans (Vierordt, 1906), and 9.5 times 
in Filipinos (De Jesus, De Leon et ah, 1933). The figure for 
the orang-utan (27,6) is much larger. 


j^VoRJiNALS 


J. Orang-utan .—No adrenal glands were encountered by 
me in the adult orang-utan. Two possible explanations 
present themselves, namely—either these structures somehow 
were overlooked, or else they did not form discrete encap¬ 
sulated bodies, but were represented by smaller masses of 
adrenal tissue scattered among the very abundant perirenal 
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fat. This latter supposttioD, however, has not been tested 
by histological study of the material in question. Scattering 
of the adrenal tissue is not unknown, however, among pri¬ 
mates (vide infra). I likewise am unable to give any informa¬ 
tion regarding the adrenal glands in the juvenile orang, for no 
attention was devoted to these structures at the time the 
dissection was made. In the newborn orang, however, the 
adrenals are present as definite and relatively quite large 
structures, essentially triangular or wedge-shaped In form. 
They closely cap the kidneys, lying just medial of the upper 
pole. Each weighs i gram. Adrenal weight thus is to kidney 
weight as 0.20 is to i. The adrenal therefore appears to be 
relatively somewhat smaller (to kidney) in the newborn 
orang than it is in newborn man (c.g., cf. De Jesus, De Lieon et 
al., 1933)- adrenals, as is well known, undergo an 

ontogenetic reduction (to kidneys) in man. The same 
growth change is found in the chacma baboon (Anthony and 
Villemin, 19^3)' *11 likelihood, therefore, such a develop¬ 

mental process occurs in the orang-utan. If such an assnmp- 
tion is warranted, then the available data suggest that at the 
time of birth the reductive process is more advanced in the 
orang than in man. 

According to Mayer, the adrenal glands of his female 
orang were small. Anthony, on the other hand, found these 
organs to be proportionally larger in his female orang than in 
man; each adrenal was shaped like an inverted L, and lay 
capping the pole of the kidney and extending downward along 
the medial border of the latter structure. 

B, Other Prunates ,-—In lemurs {^Lemur variegatus^ Galago 
sp., Nycticehus sp., PeroUctkus potto), 1 find that the adrenal 
glands do not cap the upper poles of the kidneys, but are far 
removed in a cranial direction. Among both New World 
and Old World monkeys, the adrenals cither cap the kidneys 
directly or else approach them closely in all specimens that 
I have examined. This close association of adrenal and kid¬ 
ney IS normal for man, and probably for the anthropoid apes 
as well. 
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The adrenals of T&rHus sahator are very elongated, some¬ 
what triangular and relatively large in comparison with the 
kidneys. In Lemur they are triangular or wedge-shaped, in 
Galago ovoid, in Perodicticus very flat and triangular in sec¬ 
tion, while in Nyctieehix they are relatively smaller than in the 
preceding, are flattened and ovoid in section, and exhibit 
curious little fat-like appendages along their borders. Ateles 
geo^fvyl possesses adrenals, that are definitely ovoid in cross- 
section, but in other New World forms (Callithrix jacchus^ 
Saimiri sciureuSt Cebus variegotus) they are triangular in cross- 
section as they are in man, and are relatively larger than in 
lemurs. In all Old World monkeys and apes that I have 
studied, these organs regularly are triangular in cross-section. 

Accessor}' adrenals, which are well-known to occur in man, 
have been noted by me in Erylkrocebus patas and Perodicticuj 
poilo. 

Summary and Coxclusioks 

Any attempt to indicate the phylogenetic position of the 
orang-utan from the structure of its thoracic and abdominal 
viscera can only be made by a comparison with all of the other 
primates. Hence a condensed survey of the entire order is 
desirable. The conditions of the viscera in the several groups 
of primates are summarized in the following table, so that 
further detailed discussion is unnecessary. 

The four anthropoid apes and man possess in common a 
number of visceral characters that clearly pronounce their 
affinities, namely : The high and rather transverse disposition 
of the heart; the marked tendency to reduce the gross Jobation 
of the lungs; the restriction of the pleural sacs and their 
sternal dissociation; the formation of a true vermiform ap¬ 
pendix, both grossly and histotoglcall}^; the development of a 
sigmoid colon; the completion of an ascending mesocolon; 
the marked inclination toward fixation of the large intestine; 
the development of a secondary jejuno-ileal mesentery; and— 
except in the gorilla—the marked reduction of hepatic loba- 
tion. These all are characters that are essentially peculiar 
to man and the apes, and in combination offer another strong 
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argument for the cloae genetic affinities of the five animals 
that comprise this group. 

WTien considering tfie individual thoracic and abdominal 
organs, it T,vil| be seen that in some instances one member of 
the group will appear as the most specialised, in other in¬ 
stances yet another member. Thus man Is the most ad¬ 
vanced with respect to duodenum, csecum, peritoneum and 
liver, the orang in regard to lungs and pleura, and the gibbon 
probably with reference to position of heart and branches of 
the aortic arch. Conversely, the gibbon is the most primitive 
regarding the lungs, csecum, colon and peritoneum, the gibbon 
and chimpanzee with respect to the pleura, the gorilla in form 
of liver, and man probably with reference to position of heart 
and branches of the aortic arch. 

Each of the four apes and man cj: hi bits a definite mosaic 
of visceral characters, some rather primitive, some inter¬ 
mediate, and some highly specialized. There is nothing in this 
survey to indicate that man possesses any peculiarly close 
affinities with the chimpanzee, as recently claimed by Weinert 
(193 a), or even with the chimpanzee-gorilla stock a, hypoth¬ 
esis more commonly advanced. It might be claimed, quite 
as logically, that man is most closely related to the gibbons. 
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A STUDY OF SYMMETRY IN THE CENTRECHINOIDEA, 
BASED OH BEHAVIOR, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO LYTECHINUS VARIEGATUS; ' INCLUDING 
A SHORT DISCUSSION OP LINGUISTIC 

difficulties in describing 

BIOLOGICAL PHENOMENA 
RODERICK MACDONALD 

The material for this study was collected during June 
and July, 1934, waters known as the Reach, opposite 

the Bermuda Biological Sution. The observations were 
made sometinies in the laboratory of the Bermuda Biological 
Station, sometimes in the waters outside. 

LyUchinuj is the most common of the sea urchins found in 
the waters of Bermuda< Tt is gregarious and is found in 
considerable numbers among rocks (below high tide level), but 
occurs in greatest abundance on a sandy bottom, usually one 
fairly well covered with seaweed, and in shallow water (i 
to 2 fms,). 

Several specimens of LyfecAtwiij, watched while in cap¬ 
tivity, were observed to move in such a way that they ap¬ 
peared to have a definite axis of locomotion. So consistent 
was this behaviour that it suggested a locomotor bilateral 
symmetry in these animals, a condition—so far as is known 
not heretofore observed in the regular Echinoidea. It there¬ 
fore seemed worth while to test this by esperiment. 

in the first place, the method of locomotion in Lyteckinui 
was determined. An animal was placed in a circular glass- 
bottomed vessel about 12 inches in diameter and 3 inches 
deep filled with sea water. This was placed on a glass- 
topped table. The animal’s walking movements were then 
observed from below. The spines used in walking are those 
on either side of the forward half of the ora! surface, except 
for those in the immediate vicinity of the peristome. During 

« Srt Clirt, H, L. 19J3. 
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w^ilking, these latter spines bead over the mouth and the soft 
tissues surrounding it. When viewed from below, the walk¬ 
ing spines are seen to sw'ing outwards and up and forward, 
and then down until thejr come in contact with the surface on 
which the animal is moving; the spines then move back and 
thus complete the cycle; in this process, they push the animal 
forward. In other W'ords, the walking spines on one side of 
the forward half move clockwise, and those on the other side 
move counterclockwise. 

It was also observed that the spines on either side of inter- 
ambutacral groove 5, which Iks at the forw'ard end of the axis 
of locomotion, spread apart, forming two rows, one on either 
side of the axis. The spines in each row take up the circu^ 
lating movements, corresponding In direction to those of the 
ambulatory spines on the same side of the locomotor asis. 
When the animal Is walking, the aboral surface slopes down¬ 
ward from the fonvard end to the hind end. 

The tube feet do not seem to take an active part In walk¬ 
ing. All the tube feet on the half of the animal that is fore¬ 
most during walking are extended and move around in an 
exploratory manner. If one is cut off, all the others are 
drawn in. After about two minutes they are again extended, 
most of them appearing at that end of the locomotor axis 
which in the succeeding walking movements will be the for¬ 
ward end. 

In beginning the experiments on Lytfckinu.s^ a zinc table 
6 feet by a feet, -with 4-itich raised edges, w'as used. This was 
kept filled with running salt water, so that when the urchins, 
half an hour after being collected, were placed on the table 
they were completely covered with the water, their aboral 
surfaces being \ inch to i inch below the surface. The long 
side of the table lay below a southwest window; at no time did 
direct sunlight fall on any part of the table. Specimens were 
placed at one end of this table, one for each obser\’ation, 
and as soon as they began to move in a definite forward direc¬ 
tion, their anterior ends were marked. Coloured crayon, 
insoluble in water, was found to be a satisfactory marker. 
Each animal w'as observed to keep a straight course until it 
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came to the obstructing walls of the table, then it either 
remained at rest for some time or immediately turned its 
anterior end clockwise or counterclockwise through an angle 
measuring up to 90 degrees, and then proceeded forward 
again. In no case did an animal completely reverse its 
direction of movement under these circuinstancesj as wjU be 
shown later, a more violent type of disturbance was required 
to cause a reversal. If, while moving in a straight line, an 
urchin were rotated through 180 degrees, it moved off in the 
new direction, its anterior end pointing forward as before. 
In one or two cases an urchin walked the length of the table 
three or four times in succession (18 to 34 feet) in a straight 
line, being turned through 180 degrees whenever it reached 
the obstructing end of the table. After the animals had been 
on the laboratory table for some time, say two days, it was 
noted that even without meeting any obstruction they 
frequently changed their course, the result being that they 
made a meandering tracks but they continued to move with 
their anterior ends, as marked, pointing forward. 

From observations of this kind, made with a large number 
of specimens, the supposed anteroposterior axis of locomo- 
tionWas decided upon. This axis is shown as A in Fig.^i- 
Although the animals commonly moved with the A + (i.f. 
the anterior) end of the A axis pointed fonvard, some of them 
occasionally altered their direction of locomotion, proceeding 
to move either w'tth the B -b end of the B axis or the C -|- end 
of the C axis (see Fig. i) pointing forward. However, it was 
noted that after moving forward four or five inches with 
either ^ + or C + directed forward an animal resumed loco¬ 
motion with the A + end of the A axis pointing forward. 
Moreover, the direction of locomotion on the A axis tended to 
remain consistently with A + forward. If, when an animal 
was moving foivvard, its ** anterior end (i.r, the A ^ end 
of the A axis) were moved slowly through any angle up to 
180 degrees, it almost invariably moved forvrard again not 
only on the same axis but with the anterior {A +) end still 
directed forward. There were a few specimens which, when 
first put on the table, moved w'ith the A — end of the A axis 
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A+ 

X 6 

Fig. 1+ Atsoral of a specimen of jLybrAinuj wilh ambulacral and 

Inurxmbulattal Rrtu ihmfo. numbered. [See text.) 

forward, but their direction of locomotion was more easily 

reversed than was that of the specimens which started out 
with the ^ + end of the J axis directed forward. 

The determination of the anterior and posterior ends of the 
axis was as follows: it was observed that when an animal 
moved before being experimented upon» one end of the axis 
was directed forward much more frequently than the other, 
and this was therefore called the anterior +) end. It 
may be mentioned here as worthy of note that the locomotor 
anterior end of the axis of Lyteehinus {A +) is the reverse of 
what is found in the irregular echinoids, where the locomotor 
anterior is the A — end of the A axis. 
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Experiment: 

and DtreetisD 
-H « Antcffor 
— » PcHtcriar 


ILofiAliaiu Id Plane 

) M 4 TidaiXEJ« ctaiwed tiwwwo wlietlwT 

were vaIuuuitji'' or ffl*chairlsl 


^ ^ ^ - i Cbunterdockwise 

^ + p - - raS Oocfcwiic 

^ - -3 Ctocfcwiit 

J ____- ^4 OpckwiM {9.nd ilaefl ftnimil lamed 

its anwrioT irnd through 45^ in a 
iilockwifc dbtctbn) 

vf — ... -. r, -. p -... -,, Anlma[ viDluntarilj^ altered 10 M atii 

^ .... * 1 Cbujltenrlflckwisc 

A — , ^.. -___ .. , . ^. 4 CounterckiclcKisc 

r r_ *... ARimil voluntarily iliercd to C uiSi 

_ ..........., 3 Clockwise 

^ 4 “ ___..., , 3 Cloekwific 

C -.' ^ Animal iftslnntanli' altered skis 

^ __^^ ■ 3 CounierclDckwisc 

p 4 CoutLWidiOcfcwisc 
/f __ 8 Cbckwise 


Ax 34 and IKrec^ 
[ion after t3i«^ 
lw^axi£& 

A-^ 

A- 
A - 

A - 


B - 
A - 
^ + 
C + 
^-h 
C + 
B-h 

A- 

A " 


Fjroni this it is seen tha,t the st firstj despite being 

distilrbedf maintained the j 4 axis of locomotion. After 
continued distiirbancesj it tended to change its direction of 

locomotion to 5 +, fi or C +, and with further disturb¬ 
ances, ceased to move on the axis. W^th still further dis¬ 
turbances, it moved once more on the A locomotor axis. 

The following tabulation is of an experiment the results 
of which are interesting but less typical: 


\am aflil DLRCtioiCL 
4 K Author 
— — Fealeriw 

A +. .. 

C+ -- 


v/ 4 - —, 

. 

.J+. ...... 

-j-. —, 

A A- - 

A +. pp pp. 

A + 


RaLa.U«ia in HoriwiiLal Plant 
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c +■ 
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A -\- 
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A -h 
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p^tKoSly about the A axis 
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A^ 

.. _ 14 CbckwUe (animal started of on A 

CA- 

aiU but soon turned about and 
itnrtcd of oH € Axlt) 
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In this experiment it is to bo seen that, in spite of con¬ 
siderable disturbance, the animal maintained the A axis of 
locomotion until finally, with relatively very great dis¬ 
turbance,itchanged to theCaxis. Fewspecimenswerefound 
which approached this animal in its persistence in main¬ 
taining the same axis of locomotion despite mechanical 
disturbance. In. this case it is "worthy of note that not only 
was the axis adhered to the A axis, but the direction of loco¬ 
motion was so persistently A 

These results were checked by observations made in an 
open pool, using as subject a specimen of Lyteckinvs already 
living in the pool. The pool used had a surface area of about 
izo square feet, and lay between high and low tide marks. 
A piece of wood z feet long and S inches tvide was laid against 
the side of the pool to form an inclined plane completely 
submerged in the water. The board was variously inclined 
at 15°, 30“, and 45“ from the horizontal and the animal placed 
on the board at each inclination. In every case it moved up 
the inclined plane in an A -f- direction. It was noted that 
the urchin used its tube feet and spines to move up this incline. 

The animal was now placed on the sand-covered bottom 
of the pool and its direction of locomotion (A -(-) noted. 
Next it was placed on the inclined plane, which had been 
covered with sand, in such a way that A + was turned in a 
direction pointing up the plane. Immediately it traveled up 
the incline with the direction A +. It was noted that the 
animal at first attempted to use its tube feet to move up the 
incline, but that not being able to do this on loose sand,^ it 
used its spines in a manner similar to that of walking hori¬ 
zontally (see page 86). The urchin, apparently with great 
effort, slowly walked up the incline from bottom to top (2 

I Ai pgiotEii out hy when dliciauiD^ walking movi«Mnti oJ ttirgjh^ 

« . ^ while: the tucken for KtUchmentp tlis Rcmal looomotion Kxms to 

occur rather by the »ctkm of Uac tube u kverip m the w^y describcii above dian 
Ai oords for pulim^ the aoiffiial along.'' Jcaabiga^ H. S.p ''BehAvlar of the Stardfih 
Jjteruu Ftsrrm Dt Lonol." cf FuMkaiitins in Vb]+ LV* 

No. a, 1907. In ihe conditfoM beic being cooildcred, not only the lever action of 
the tube feet but atso their ability to aiuch themicivei lo the aub«tTAtum ajo in¬ 
effective in Cliab[sns iifHi W WaIIc Up the sand-COVered [nclllled plane. 
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feet), the supporting spines occasionally slipping, which re¬ 
sulted in the path being zig zag. However, the animal always 
kept in an ^ + direction. It was noted that while it was 
moving upward, the tube feet at the forward end were ex¬ 
tended and continually waving from side to side, like so many 
“feelers.” On arriving at the top, ‘the animal was turned 
around so that the J + end of the axis was pointing down 
the incline. The urchin did not slide down, but slowly, by 
means of its spines as before, walked to the bottom of the 
incline {2 feet), keeping a straight course approximately 
parallel to the long edge of the board. It was next placed 
half way up the incline, with its axis at right angles to the 
length of the board, and thereupon walked in the ^ + direc¬ 
tion across the board (& inches), remaining at the edge until 
it w'as removed. This was repeated several times, always 
with the same result. It was noted that when the animal 
was at rest, all the tube feet were extended and moved from 
side to side. When the animal was about to walk forward, 
the lube feet at the anterior end (ambulacra I and V) were 
stretched horizontally forward, the other tube feet more or 
less hanging down the side of the animal. 

In this experiment, LyUckinits shows no signs of geotactic 
reaction. Furthermore, altering the center of gravity of the 
animal docs not change its axis of locomotion. 

When specimens of Lytechinus are placed in a glass-sided 
aquarium, they proceed to climb the walls. It was seen 
that the specimens studied climbed primarily by using their 
tube feet, at the same lime making efforts to use their spines. 
On this smooth surface, the spines were not nearly so effective 
as when used on a rough bottom. The urchins continually 
slipped as they tried to move upward on their spines. The 
direction of the slips was carefully noted in the case of a 
large number of specimens, and the relative positions of the 
animals about their J axes were marked on the glass walls. 
The conclusion was that these sea urchins were attempting to 
walk up the glass wall on the axis. When an animal reached 
the surface of the water, it remained just below the surface 
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was found that some of the sea urchins, instead of walking 
around it, walked up its side. On reaching the top, they 
rotated and moved about for an hour or so, apparently mak¬ 
ing no effort to move down. Ultimately they walked to the 
edge, released their tube-feet hold, and fell to the bottom. 
Then a piece of rock with sides the slope of which was not 
more than 45“ (Fig. 3) was placed in the path of the sea 
urchins. This time not only did some of them climb up, but 
they promptly walked down the other side. 


indefinitely unless disturbed. In this position of rest, the 
axis pointed vertically or lay at most 30® to either side of the 
vertical. If an animal was turned through 180®, it would 
immediately commence to walk down the wall of the aqua¬ 
rium, apparently making every effort to keep on the J axis. 
Experiments already described show that if sufficiently dis¬ 
turbed, these sea urchins arc able to reverse their direction of 
movement, but in this situation (clinging to the side of an 
aquarium) they never did so. In short, gravity does not ap¬ 
pear to be a strongly disturbing factor in their movements. 

When an 8-inch piece of coral rock with overhanging sides 
(Fig. a) W'as placed in the aquarium, completely submerged, it 


Fic. 2. 
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From these experiments it is concluded that Lyteckinus 
shows no signs of geotactic reaction, but climbs the walls of 
an aquarium or any other obstruction seeking a suitable 
environment. As will be seen later, there is evidence to 
show that Lyieckuiux climbs the walls of an aquarium in the 
course of exploratory' journeys for food, or for a substratum 
on which its food is usually found in its natural environment. 

The next experiment made was as follows: A string was 
placed from one end of the aquarium to the other, below the 
surface of the water, A sea urchin w'as placed so that its 



oral surface just touched the middle of the length of string. 
In about 1 minute the animaFs tube feet were extended and 
the string was firmly grasped. The animal hung, aboral 
side down, for eight hours. Finally it moved along the string 
by means of its lube feet as far as the end, where it settled on 
the side of the aquarium. It was once more placed with its 
oral surface touching the middle of the string, its aboral sur¬ 
face facing downwards. Pieces of shell were presented to it 
and were immediately grasped by the tube feet, VS^ith its 
aboral surface covered with the pieces of shell, it again moved 
along the string to the side of the aquarium. 

Two specimens were now suspended from the siring, some 
distance apart. They presently approached one another and 
passed, going to opposite ends of the string. 
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Next & specimen was suspended from the middle of the 
string and then another presented, mouth first, to the abnoral 
side of the first individuaL The latter could not be made to 
take hold. A shell was now presented to the aboral surface 
of the first urchin and was immediately" grasped by its tube 
feet. The second specimen was again presented, mouth first, 
to the region whereon hung the shell. Immediately it took 
hold of the shell with its tube feet. A shell was now put on the 
aboral surface of the second animal and a third specimen at^ 
tached itself to this. Thus three sea urchins, all of the 
same size (diam. 3 cm.), were hanging one below the other from 
the string. After about half an hour, they made efforts to 
right themselves! the bottom animal walked up over the 
other two and started to walk along the top of the string, but 
gravity pulled it over and it moved along suspended by its 
tube feet, its aboral surface facing downwards. It continued 
until it reached the side of the aquarium; the second animal 
followed the same procedure; and finally the first urchin 
traveled to the end of the string. It is interesting to note that 
the first animal never loosed its hold on its piece of shell, 
even when it was supporting the weight of the other two 
animals. Similarly the second urchin continued to cling to 
its shell, after the third urchin had grasped it. It is also 
interesting to observe that in climbing up to the string, the 
second and third urchins actually took hold of the spines of 
the other urchins, whereas at first they would not attach 
themselves to the aboral side of another w'ithout a shell 
between them. (It has been obsert'ed throughout these 
experiments and also in the natural environment of these 
animals (Lyt/chinus) that only when walking do they pick 
up debris with their tube feet.) 

During this experiment, all specimens moved on their 
oral surfaces, irrespective of their consequent positional rela¬ 
tionship to gravitational pull. In short, it w'ould appear that 
the impulse to apply their oral sides to a solid surface is what 
conditions this position to be the normal, rather than a re¬ 
sponse to gravity; in other words, movements made to regain 
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this position may be described, in part, as stereotactic, and 
not geotactic. 

Further observations were now made on what might be 
called the righting movements of a number of specimens. 
Each animal, while under water on the laboratory table, was 
turned over and made to rest on its aboral surface; whereupon 
all the spines became active and perpendicular to its surface. 
Presently the tube feet in the region of the A + end of the 
locomotor axis, i.r. in ambulacra 1 and V, became active and 
fully extended. They attached themselves to the solid 
substratum and gradually pulled the body of the animal over 
until the A axis was perpendicular to the table. During this 
process, as soon as the tube feet nearer the mouth were brought 
close enough to the table, they also attached themselves to its 
surface and helped to pull the animal in the same direction. 
Once the animal had attained the vertical position, i.f. once its 
A axis was vertical, the spines on the rows of plates in inter- 
ambulacra 3 and a on the periphery of the aboral side were 
directed away from the A axis and began to rotate. The 
rotation of these spines was similar to what was found when 
the animal was walking in a horizontal path, the spines, when 
the animal was viewed from the aboral side, in interambulac- 
rum 3 moving clockwise and those in interambulacrum z 
moving counterclockwise. This interesting piece of behaviour 
seemed to aid the action of the tube feet in bringing the body 
of the animal far enough beyond the vertical position to 
enable gravity to pull it over to its natural position^ — that is, 
with its oral surface on the bottom. In other words, when 
an animal is laid on what is normally its “dorsal” surface, it 
assumes its natural position by making a back somersault over 
its anterior end. A very large number of animals were tested, 
and in cverj' case the method of righting was the same, the 
axis about which they turned in regaining their normal posi¬ 
tion being at right angles to the A axis. The time taken to do 
this varied from 5 to lo minutes. 

It is important to note that not only is the righting move¬ 
ment as restricted as locomotion, but also that in every case 
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studied, and repeatedly ^ith the same animal, the righting 
movement was made about the anterior end {A +) of the 
locomotor axis- 

In order to find out what effect, if any, light had in the 
movements of LyUchinuSt an aquarium 2 feet by 1 foot, i foot 
deep, was fitted out with a wooden bottom and a glass 
window 4 inches square at floor level at one end of the tank. 
By otherwise making the aquarium light-tight, a beam of 
sunlight coming in through the window was obtained. The 
aquarium was filled with circulating sea water and a specimen 
placed at the far end from the window. Immediately, and 
traveling almost three times as quickly (about 9 inches per 
minute) as on the shallow cable used in earlier experiments, 
the animal made a straight path, with A + forward, to the 
window. It then climbed up the window and remained there, 
fastened by the tube feet on its oral surface, although there 
was no mechanical obstacle to prevent it from climbing to the 
top of that wall of the aquarium. It was noted that in no 
case did the animal climb up the sides of the aquarium apart 
from this making for the small window. Several animals 
were used, with the same results. In aquaria similar in size 
to that described above, vvlth four glass walls, situated in 
diffuse daylight or in direct sunlight, and no matter what the 
condition of aeration, the animals always climbed up the 
sides of the aquarium. If this had a sand bottom and was set 
out in the open in the sunlight, the urchins remained on the 
bottom. 11 may be that the photosensitive zone of the animal 
is in the region of the mouth, since in directional sunlight 
in the otherwise darkened aquarium, Lyieckxnus not only 
walked to the window but also tilted itself until its mouth was 
pressed against the glass, where it remained. In the lighted 
aquarium, with a sand bottom, the light was refiected up 
around the mouth of the animal and was perhaps sufficiently 
intense to stimulate the photosensitive region and thus keep 
the animal on the bottom. This matter will be discussed 
later, the important point to notice here being that the loco- 
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motor axis of Lyteekimtf when moving in response to a light 
stimulus was the ^ axis and the direction was J +. 

Four specimens of Lytechinus were now placed in a 
glass“wallcd aejuarium of the same dimensions as that used 
previously') and with the floor made of woodj this was put in 
the open, with one glass side facing south. The aquarium was 
filled with circulating salt water. At 5,30 p*tn.. the sky was 
cloudless, and the urchins were climbing up the glass sides of 
the aquarium toward the sun. Sand from the beach was now 
placed on the bottom of the aquariumj and in half an hour the 
urchins had come down from the sides and were resting on the 
sandy bottom. The sand was next cleared from half of the 
bottom and the aquarium placed so that both halves of the 
bottom were equally lighted by the sun. Two specimens 
were put on each half. After three quarters of an hour, the 
two on the bare wood were climbing the glass side, while the 
two on the sandy half of the bottom were still there and mak¬ 
ing no attempt to climb. 

In these experiments it was noted that the light of the sun 
was so intense that it apparently overshot stimulation value 
and actually resulted in the urchins moving into the shade, 
whereas the light from a cloudy sky or diffused light was such 
that the urchin's phototactic threshold value was undershot 
and the animal appeared neither negatively nor positively 
phototactic. The earlier experiments were conducted under 
the latter condition. 

Six specimens of LyUckinus were now placed in the aqua¬ 
rium, the bottom being covered with ground coral rock such 
as is used in Bermuda for building purposes. This was de¬ 
void of any organic matter. The aquarium was put out in 
the open and exposed to sunlight and keptfliled with circulat¬ 
ing sea water. The animals remained on the bottom for 6 
days and at about this time showed signs of weakness. When 
disturbed they would barely respond, moving very slowly. 
They were found climbing the glass sides of the tank with 
what appeared to be great effort, and were dropping the 
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dcbns shcllS| pieces of corsl, sitd alg®'“COninionljf found 
held on their aboral surfaces by their tube feet (pp. 95,96). 

Two dead fish were now put in the aquarium and the sea 
urchins were taken from the walls and placed on the fish. 
Immediately they attached themselves to the fish by their 
tube feet. After some time (24 hours), one urchin was 
seen to be clinging to the end of the tank, at the same time 
holding onto the tail of one of the fish, which being filled with 
air was tending to pull both its own carcass and the sea 
urchin to the surface. Pushed off the wall of the aquarium, 
the urchin dropped to the bottom, still holding the fish’s tail. 
The buoyancy of the fish kept the urchin in a tilted position. 
This, together -with the fact that it was unable to attach its 
tube feet to the bottom of the tank covered with the ground 
coral, and the fact that it could not get enough of its tube 
feet on the fish to pull the latter down to a favorable position 
resulted in the observation that in about two minutes the 
urchin was forced to release its hold and the fish floated to the 
surface. After ten days, it was found that the urchins were 
all walking on the bottom and apparently were again strong 
and vigorous, as indicated by their active response to me¬ 
chanical disturbance and also by the fact that their aboral 
surfaces were covered with debris. It was noticed that two 
of them had pieces of the bones of the dead fish on their aboral 
surfaces, the flesh of the fish having entirely disappeared. 
This had not all been eaten by the urchins, but some of it 
had disintegrated and miied with the sand, which the urchins 
were now eating. From this experiment it is learned that if 
the bottom of the tank is covered with sand, the animals 
remain on the bottom for several days. This is in striking 
contrast to what happens if the same animals are put in a 
tank with a bare wooden bottom. In this case they im^ 
mediately walk up the walls of the tank. If, however, no 
food is in the sand, the animals will ultimately climb the walls 
When food is placed in the sand, they ivill remain on the 
bottom, making no effort to climb* 

A common habit of Lyteckinus, which it shares with some 
other sea urchins, notably Slrongyloccntrotus drabackifttjts 
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to cover its aboral surface with debris; this it does by means 
of its tube feet, ft was considered worth while to find out if 
possible what might be the interpretation of this behaviour, 
if any. WTien healthy specimens of Lytfckinus which have 
been freed from debris on their aboral surface are placed in 
their natural environment or in a salt water aquarium, they 
immediately set about covering their aboral surfaces with any 
debris which may be around. In their natural environment 
they cover themselves with pieces of coral, shell, and algae. 
In the aquarium, they have frequently picked up in this way 
pieces of glass tubing and pebbles. It has been observed 
throughout these eicperiments and also in the natural en¬ 
vironment of these animals, that only when walking does 
LyUekinitf pick up debris with its tube feet and place it ou Its 
aboral surface. It is true that covering itself with debris 
is a fairly successful method of hiding the animal from human 
observation, but whether or not this is the case so far as the 
sensory equipment of possible enemies is concerned, no evi¬ 
dence is available to say. The covering activity seems to be 
incidental to normal walking activities. 

Several experiments were made in an endeavor to learn 
something about the nervous control of locomotion. Oxalic 
acid ctystals were placed on the anterior end of the axis of 
several specimens in the aquarium. After a few seconds they 
all traveled rapidly with the posterior ends (J — ) of their 
axes pointing forward. Similarly, when oxalic acid was 
placed on the — end of the axis, the animals traveled 
equally rapidly with the J + end forward. When, however, 
the acid was placed on one side of the axis, the animal merely 
rotated about the axis perpendicular to the J axis away from 
the source of irritation, remaining in one place. 

A cut was now made across the J axis in the soft tissue 
about the mouth of one specimen, so as to cut the base of the 
radial nerves running along ambulacra I and V. Oxalic 
acid was placed on the animal’s lest at the A — end of the 
A aTiR. The animal immediately moved along the .?/ axis 
in the J + direction, apparently in an endeavor to escape 
from the irritation of the acid. The cut and the placement 
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of the acid were then reversed in relation to the A axis. 
The result was as before, that the walking movements per¬ 
formed ordinarily by the walking spines along the sides of the 
animal were unhindered by any loss of nervous coordination. 

In the third of this group of experiments, the cut was made 
on one side of the A axis, that is, cutting the base of the radial 
nerves along ambulacra II, IV, V’ and I thus cutting off all 
possible nerve supply to one physiological half of the animal. 
Oxalic acid was placed over the A — end of the locomotor 
axis, and instead of the animal’s walking away from the 
source of irritation, the walking spines on the side of the A 
axis opposite the cut carried out normal walking movements, 
while the walking spines on the side of the cut moved in such 
a way that no real walking movements were possible. As 
a result of this non-co6rdinatioa on the part of the walking 
spines on the cut side of the axis, the animal rotated approxi¬ 
mately about its center, remaining in one place. It was thus 
found that by injuring the center of either of these physiolog¬ 
ical halves of the nervous system of a number of specimens of 
Lryitchi^uSf a lack of coordination of walking movements 
resulted on the injured side. If, however, the cut was made 
across either of the ends of the A axis, which separates the 
physiological halves of the animal, or even across both these 
ends in the same animal, no lack of coordination of w'alking 
movements was observed. It is thus seen that the walking 
spines and their nervous control are bilaterally symmetrical 
about the A axis. 

In the light of these experiments it would appear that 
Lytechinus Is functionally bilaterally symmetrical about a 
definite axis.^ V lew'ed aborally, this axis lies immediately 
to the left of the madreporite, passing through the neighbor¬ 
ing ocular plate III and the diagonally opposite genital plate 
S (Fig. i). According to Cole (1913), in Astiriai fatb^si, the 
physiological anterior as he determined it lies in this same 
position. In the irregular Echinoidea—spatangoids and 
clypeastroids—it has been shown by Parker (1927), in Eckin- 
arachnius pornto, and by Crozier (1920) in Mellita sexies- 
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per/oratus, that the aiU of locomotion corresponds with the 
structural axis of bilateral sjf'niinetry. In the spatangoids, 
the author has observed the same coincidence in these axes in 

Eckinocardxum cordatum. ^ ^ 

The matter of orientation in the Echinoidea was first 
given serious attention by Agassiz (1836)5 l*oven 

(1874)1 and more recently by Jackson (1912)> Ijbisch (i 9 * 3 )> 
and Gordon (1926), Loven discovered an arrangement based 
on the size and character of the primordial ambulacral plates 
in the peristomial border of irregular Echinoidea and often 
in the regular Echinoidea whereby one can locate the antero¬ 
posterior axis of these echinoderms. According to the findings 
of these investigations, this arrangement of primordial 
ambulacral plates is a genetic structure and d<ws not change 
later in development except in the regular Echinoidea, where 
the arrangement disappears in the adult. The only adult 
member of the regular Echinoidea in which it e:usts, as far as 
is known, Is the ancient Bothrioddarij erchaica (Jackson), 
found in the Ordovician. Accordingly, In the great majority 
of regular Echinoidea the above law of Loven does not help 
in orientating these animals. As a result of Jackson s inves¬ 
tigation, a dependable method of orientating regular Echi¬ 
noidea, including adult forms, has been established. He 
found that during the development of the regular Echinoidea 
the ocular plates enter the periproct in such a sequence as to 
emphasize the bilateral symmetry of these Echinoidea through 
a definite axis, namely 111, 5 (Fig, 1). This axis agrees with 
the axis found by Loven, and also with the axis about which 
the irregular Echinoidea develop their patent bilateral 
symmetry. Finally, this axis coincides ivith the A axis, or 
locomotor axis, in the investigations described herein. 

As has been seen, Lyt/chinus can move in both directions 
on the locomotor axis. An anterior and posterior end are 
thus functionally not established, as in and Echi- 

nackarincuSt for example, and probably in most irregular 
Echinoidea. According to our obseiv^ations, LyUchtnui 
moves most commonly with the so-called structurally pos- 
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terior {J +) end of the axis (Fig, i) carried fonvard, and this 
has thus been termed the anterior end throughout the 
experiments. 

In Lytfckitius the anus is eccentric, lying near to the 
border of the periproct in the region of intcrambulacrum 5 and 
either on the III, 5 axis or—less frequently—on the I, 3 axis. 
On examination the periproct of Lytfekinus is seen to be cov¬ 
ered by a large number of plates, these being smallest and most 
numerous near the anus. The relative plasticity of the 
various parts of the periproct is correlated with the sise and 
number of plates borne on these parts. When defecation 
takes place, the rectum is extruded and as a result of the 
relative size and arrangement of plates on the periproct and 
the consequent plasticity of the latter, the anus is carried 
above the level of the periproct border and is directed towards 
and above interambulacral groove 5, beyond the border of 
the periproct, thus facilitating the removal of the fecal pellets 
from the body of the animal. Accordingly, the anus, whether 
or not it is on the HI, 5 axis when defecation is not taking 
place, is always there during this process. 

When the animal is moving with ambulacrum III directed 
forward and is about to defecate, the body, which during 
walking in this direction is tilted so that the aboral surface 
slopes downward from III to 5, is still further tilted in this 
direction; owing to the position of the anus as described above, 
and to the force of gravity, the fecal pellets, which are some¬ 
what spherical in shape, roil down interambulacral groove 5. 

WTien Lyleekiiius is moving with intcrambulacrum 5 
carried forward and is about to defecate, it moves more slowly 
and the aboral surface, which when the animal is walking 
always slopes downward from the forward end, takes up a 
more or less horizontal position. The anus is directed over 
interambulacral groove s, and the removal of the fecal pellets 
in this case is assisted by the neighboring spines, which by 
their rotation cause the pellets to roll down interambulacral 
groove 5 and sometimes down ambulacral groove I. 
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If defecation is about to take place when the animal is at 
rest, the body assumes the position taken when the animal 
walks with ambulacrum HI directed forward. As has been 
pointed out, when the animal is walking, the aboral surface 
of Lytechifiuj slopes dow-nward from the end carried forward* 
Should this end be ambulacrum III, then the getting rid of 
the fecal material from the surface of the body is mechamcally 
speaking a simple matter- If the forward end is intcram- 
bulacrum S, defecation tends to inhibit fu rther walking in this 
direction, and the removal of fecal pellets is accomplished with 
greater effort. Enormous quantities of material (sand with 
organic matter) are almost constantly being passed through 
the alimentary tract, so that the getting rid of fecal material 
is an ever-present problem to the animal. Since the fecal 
pellets are more easily removed during defecation when 
Lyteckinus is walking with ambulacral groove HI carried 
fonvard than when ititerambulacral groove $ is carried for¬ 
ward, and also since in the latter case forward movement U 
arrested during defecation, it might be expected that in the 
course of time Lyteckinus will cease to walk with inter- 
ambulacral groove 5 directed fons'ard, which is the case in the 
irregular Eebinoidea. Our obsen'ations show that there is 
no indication of elimination of locomotion with interambu- 
lacral groove 5 directed forward. On the contrary, this direc¬ 
tion of locomotion is so common that in the above-described 
experiments interambulacral groove 5 been designated 
the anterior of the axis of locomotion {A +). That this is 
the functional anterior is further supported by the fact that 
during righting movements LyUckinus rotates vertically 
about genital plate 5, with characteristic movements of the 
spines in that region. In addition, the anus lies totvard 
genital plate 5 j and also in the course of development the 
ocular plates which first travel in to the periproct and become 
insert are those on either side of genital plate S- These 
functional, structural, and developmental specializations 
indicate the importance of this region and suggest that the 
true anterior of Lyteckinus —at least as the locus of activities 
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which are generally associated with the anterior of an animal— 
lies in this region. 

It is commonly stated that sedentary animals tend to be 
radially symmetrical, and actively moving animats bilaterally 
symmetrical. The echinoderms in general have a superficial 
radial symmetrj' and show great variation in their sedentary 
habit. This ranges from the permanently attached adult 
crinoids to the actively moving ophiuroids. Both of these 
are radially symmetrical and according to what has been said 
with regard to actively moving animals, it would be expected 
that the ophiuroids would show signs of bilateral symmetry. 
It is to be noted, however, that it is the high specialization of 
all the arms with their articular surfaces and processes for the 
attachment of muscles and their consequent independent 
mobility that has made for the active mov'ements of these 
animals. Furthermore, those appendages are well marked 
off from the disc, or main body of the animal, and their 
independence of movement is thus further enhanced. So 
far, there is no evidence of circumscribed directional move¬ 
ment in ophiuroids. In the asteroids the arms are not so 
highly specialized and are not marked off from the main 
body of the animal as in ophiuroids. It might be said that 
here is indicated a centralization of the locomotor mechanism. 
It is interesting to note that there is some evidence of cir¬ 
cumscribed directional movement in asteroids. In the 
Ec hi noidea the arms are completely fused to the body, 
indicating a further centralization of the locomotor mech¬ 
anism, which would make for a greater possibility of direc¬ 
tional movement than in the ophiuroids or the asteroids, 
^mong the EchinoJdea there is a great variation in locomotor 
activities. The cidarids are extremely sluggish but do move. 
The centrechinoids are somewhat more active. Here, how¬ 
ever, there is a difference between those living habitually on 
rocks and those living on hard flat sandy or pebbly bottoms, 
the latter being more active. Finally, the irregular echi- 
noids, which are among the most active of all the Echlnoidea, 
have a well marked structural bilateral symmetry, with which 
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is correlated iheir habit of burrowing and walking with 
circumscribed directional movements in the sand.* 

Lytgckinas is among the most active of the regular echi- 
noids. Although it is found on rocks, it occurs in large 
numbers on a fairly hard sandy bottom, where it may walk as 
many as five feet in one direction, taking half an hour to 
travel that distance. It is suggested that the environmental 
conditions, namely stretches of sandy bottom, the relative 
uniformity of light intensity over a wide area, and the habit 
of feeding on the detritus-containing sand, all tend to make 
explicit the functional bilateral symmetry- implicit the 
animal at least so far as locomotion is concerned. This 
gradual reestablishment of functional bilateral symmetry in 
Lytechiniis is associated with a more clearly defined structural 
bilateral symmetry, evidence of which is seen in the dis- 
placement of the anus along the axis. It may be that 
here in Lyttchinus we have a condition which foreshadows 
or prefigures the conditions found in the irregular Khinoids. 

Ubisch (1913) was the first to demonstrate the importance 
of the If, 4 axis (Fig. i) in the symmeirjf of Echinoidea. He 
found that the calcareous skeleton of the imagines of regular 
and irregular echinoids are bilaterally symmetrical about this 
axis, which he called the primordial axis of symmetry. He 
also stated that later in development both regular and irre¬ 
gular echinoids become radially symmetrical, the regukr 
echinoids remaining so and the irregular echinoids becoming 
secondarily bilaterally symmetrical, This new axis of bi¬ 
lateral sj^mmetrj' (Loven's axis) does not coincide with the 
primordial axis of &ymmetr>'. Gordon (1928), working along 
similar lines to Ubisch, agrees in general with his findings, 
making particular mention of the importance of the 11 , 4 
axis of bilateral symmetry in the imagines of both regular 
and irregular echinoids; but unlike Ubisch she qualifies her 
statement on the radial symmetry of these forms. In spite 
of its shape, the test of the imago of a regular urchin is almost 
* Dr, H. L. CUrke Iws lold ihe author ihii ha mw a jpegimen of trwntifl tioKiatu 

at Wcit Auitnlia+ travel qn iKc tAndy toward* the frcedin^ ticfc at 

lie rate of 1,5 minute. 
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bilaterally symmetrical about the primordial plane of sym¬ 
metry. This is more pronounced in the Imago of a primitive 
form like Afb&do than in that of Echinus or Strongyloccn- 
trolus .... As the young urchin increases In size, the 
bilateral symmetry becomes less and less apparent, although 
still present, and the adult seems to be radially symmetrical" 
(p. 314). “Strictly speaking, a regular sea-urchin is neither 
radially nor bilaterally symmetrical. The skeletal anatomy 
is most nearly symmetrical about the primordial plane. 
Loven’s Law, though not always strictly adhered to (especially 
as regards arrangement of interambulacral plates). Is impor¬ 
tant” (p. J15). 

As already remarked, Loven has shown that the size and 
arrangement of the primordial ambulacral plates adhere to 
Loven’s axis. He also maintained that the interambulacral 
plates at the base of the corona adhere to this axis. This 
latter statement, as pointed out by Jackson, though often 
true is frequently not true. However, it would appear that 
there is a striking tendency to dominance of Loven’s axis at 
this stage of development. During the development of the 
corona, not only the ambulacral plates but also the inter¬ 
ambulacral plates originate in direct contact with the ocular 
plates, and it would appear that during further growth of the 
skeleton of regular sea urchins the interambulacra, which 
Jackson (page 62) says function chiefly as space fillers, arc 
influenced in their growth and development by the ambulacral 
plates. In this connection, Deutler (1926) says: “Man hat 
den £indruck dass diese Ambulacralplatten sind, welche das 
eigenartige Wachstum der Schale bestimmen, dass das 
Wachstum der Interambulacral sich nach den t-on den 
.Ambulacralplatten geschaffenen Verhaltnissen richtet, also 
ein Regulations wachstum isi. Dass das Wachstum der 
.Ambulacralplatten uber das der Intcrambulacralplatten ent- 
scheidet, halten wir deshalb fur wahrscheinlich, weil es 
praktisch ist, dass zuerst die Ambulacralplatten maximal 
wachsen, und dass diese dann, nachdem sie ihre maximale 
Grosse in der Schale erreicht haben, bis zum Peristomrand * 
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mogUchst breit bleibcn; denn dadurch wird sehr frub fur die 
Fiisschen kanale Platz geschaffr, dadurch werden die bciden 
Fusscbenreihen des Atnbulacrums auscinander geschoben, 
utid dadurch bleiben die^e selbst noch am Peristoitirand in 
zeimlich welter Entfcrnung von elnander. Das wachsendc 
Ambulacralgefassystem konnte den Anstos^ zu dem eigen- 
artlgen Wachstum der Schaknplatlen geben. Den BewcU 
dafiir miissen wir allerdlngs schuldlg bleiben (p. I 53 )' 

The fact that during growth the structure of the corona 
is constantly subject to change is commented on by Loven 
(1892) as follows; “In all Echinoidea the growth of the corona 
is effected by new plates being successively added at the 
aboral termination of the ambulacra and interradia and by 
their increasing in size and solidity. As long as the animal 
lives, there is at work, more or less, in everj^ part of its frame 
a continuous movement of reabsorption and renewal, of 
talcing on one form and losing it for another . . . and this 
process is perhaps nowhere more conspicuous than In the 
corona of the Gidaridae and Echinid®.” 

Further evidence of the plasticity of the skeleton, at least 
in the early adult life of the individual in regular sea urchins 
is shown by Jackson’s findings on the migration of the ocular 
plates to the border of the periproct. The sequence with 
which these plates migrate adheres to Loven’s axis. It is 
true that the water vascular system and the Internal anatomy 
generally of sea urchins are not bilaterally symmetrical, but 
it is worthy of note that the madreporitc lies almost midway 
between the primordial and Loven’s planes of symmetry. 
The position of the madreporitc may be the result of the 
relative efiectivencss of the dominance of an inherent bilateral 
symmetiy of the animal and that of the organization of the 
internal organs, more particularly the w'ater vascular system 
on the plastic skeleton. With regard to the corona, the 
manifestation of bilateral symmetry is inhibited by the water 
vascular system, which as Deutler suggests, imposes its or¬ 
ganization on the constantly changing form, and consequent 
impressionability of the corona. 
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The tendencj' for Loveiv’s axis to dominate the organ¬ 
ization of the regular sea urchins is supported by our observ'a- 
tions in the case of LyUckinuSy where the locomotor axis 
coincides with Loven^s axis. We have also made observations 
on the movements of Eucidaris tribuhid^Sj Tripneustes 
cidentus, Arbada puncluiatai Echinomtira lacunttfy and 
St ro ngyloce n trot us drehaek i/nsis. The fi rst t h ree a re p ri miti ve 
forms and show no evidence of a functional axis of bilateral 
symmetrj% Echittometra is elliptical through the 1 , 3 axis, but 
from observations on its walking and righting movements, 
it is definitely functionally bilaterally symmetrical about 
Loven’s axis. This is remarkable, considering the shape of 
the animal, and indicates how very dominant, functionally, 
is Loven's axis in this highly specialized sea urchin. Investi¬ 
gations on the movements of StTongyloantfOtuSf at present in 
progress, indicate that the functional axis may be Loven’s 
axis or the primordial axis. More observations are necessary 
before it can be said which, if any, of these axes is adhered to 
most commonly. Still It does appear that Strongylocentrotvs 
is in its walking and righting movements bilaterally symmetri¬ 
cal about these two important axes. 

While writing this account of observations on the above 
sea urchins, the author came across a paper written by Kat- 
suzo Onoda (1933). Onoda noticed while examining the 
denuded tests of Hdioddarii crasiispina that the tubercles 
of nearly one half of the hemisphere of the test were consider¬ 
ably smaller than those of the other half, and that in unde¬ 
nuded specimens the spines of nearly one half of the hemi¬ 
sphere were very much shorter and thinner than those of the 
other half. In Clark’s (1925) description of this sea urchin, 
he states that the spines are slender despite the name. 
Onoda’s observations apparently account for the discrepancy 
indicated by the name crafshpina and Clark’s description. 
This sea urchin is highly specialized, comparable in this re¬ 
spect to Eckinomrtra. Onoda concludes as follows: ‘"Thus 
it is clear that there is a rather definite physiological differen¬ 
tiation In the ambitus of this regular sea-urchin ... it is 
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of some interest that the phj^siological antero-postertor axis 
of the present species coincides exactlj^ with that in Spatan- 
golds,” It is of special interest to note that Onoda found 
that during locomotion the ji —end of the axis (t'.c, the 
region with small spines) was consistently directed forward, 
directional movement thus strictly coinciding with what we 
find in the Spatangoids, 


CON’CLUSION 

The evidence so far brought forward seems to show that a 
bilaterally symmetrical organization is the Inheritance of all 
the members of the Echinoldea. This may be expressed both 
structurally and functionally. The structural expression is 
portrayed in the sea urchin during development; the variation 
in this portrayal, namely a different axis of bilateral symmetrj' 
in each of the following stages—the free swimming larva, the 
imago, and the adult—is inherent in the animal and would 
appear to be in its genesis independent of the external environ¬ 
ment. The functional expression, on the other hand, is in 
its manifestation to a great extent dependent on the external 
environment, together with the needs of the animal as a whole. 
Granted that the conditions are favorable to functional ex¬ 
pression, this may become explicit, as it does in Lytechinuiy 
and gradually conform to the form of structural expression 
already dominant. As a result of this coincidence in struc¬ 
tural and functional expression, these tend to become more 
marked until we reach a stage such as Is found in some of the 
highly specialized irregular Echinoldea, where there is a w'ell 
defined circumscribed coincident structural and functional 
axis of bilateral symmetric. There is no evidence that the 
functional and structural expressions of the organization of 
sea urchins are exclusively dependent on each other for their 
manifestation. The point that we wish to make is that In the 
one case, structural expression, the internal environment is 
sufltcient to make possible the release and limning of that 
expression; whereas the functional expression requires in 
addition the external environment for its manifestation. 
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Discussion' 

The following discussion is written in non-orthodo3t 
biological language. The reason for so doing arises from the 
awareness on the part of the writer that the currently used 
elementalistic language does not correspond in structure to the 
observed structure of happenings in nature. Here 1 accept 
the linguistic and semantic revision of Count Alfred Korzyb- 
skij as formulated in his book SHencf and Sanity, an intro¬ 
duction (0 NQTi-.dfiitotelian Systems and General Semantics, 
and will make use of some of his terminology, such as “order,’^ 
and *‘non-elementaIism,'*—which is a broader conception 
than “organism-as-a-wholc,” as it includes by implication the 
environment, which "organism-as-a-whole” does not. Ele- 
mentalism in this new sense represents a description of “facts” 
(objects, functions, relations, etc.) as though the described 
“elements’* or verbal aspects had an independent “reality” 
in actual life. In addition, elementalism represents a de^ 
scription of objects, functions, relations, etc. as though such 
issues could be actually isolated. This verbal detachment of 
linguistic “elements” is artificial. When so desenbed, the 
object or organism and its functions, etc. become empirically 
non-existent. These considerations become increasingly im¬ 
portant to biologists who realize the confusion brought about 
by artificial linguistic splittings and linguistic self-deceptions. 

Ori^nally biological observations were expressed in an¬ 
thropomorphic language, and later, through the work of 
Loeb (1907) and others, this language was replaced by a 
noD-elemeutalistic language which in its structure cor¬ 
responded to the observed happenings in nature. This work 
was of course preliminary and Loeb’s followers, although 
they have worked along similar lines, do not develop in their 
writings Loeb’s important implications, namely that the 
activities of all living things not only can be expressed in a 
language equally applicable to sciences other than biology 
(namely, mathematics, mathematical physics, etc.), but also 
that the use of such a language Is the only way that we can 
today adequately express the non-elementalistlc activities of 
the organism-as-a-whole. Loeb emphasized the organism- 
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as-a-whole and to a certain extent applied this new emphasis, 
and as a partial result the new implications suggested new 
experiments. One type of reaction was described as “tro- 
pism” and another as “Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit’' (dif’ 
ferential response). These types of reaction, according to 
Loeb, differ from each other as do the quantities of the 
dimension of an acceleration from those of a dimension of a 
t^locity. In other words, these two types of reactions belong 
to different level}. The analogy is not strictly true, because 
in both velocity and acceleration the time factor is present in 
different forms, whereas in the two types of reactions pointed 
out by Loeb the time factor emerges in only one. The first 
type, namely tropism, belongs to the first level, expressed / 
(i). In the second type, Unterschiedsempfindlichkeit (dif¬ 
ferential response), which belongs to a second or higher level, 

a factor emerges—time, and this is expressed Hargitt 

and Jennings argue that the reaction of typediffering as 


it does from / (i) contradicts the existence of the latter type. 
As pointed out by Loeb, this is no more the case than the 
existence of accelerations contradicts the existence of veloc¬ 
ities. The validity of this statement becomes more ap¬ 
parent when we use the non-elementalistic term order. The 
two types of reaction are of different levels. They express 
different orders of abstractions. Irritability is a dynamic 
structural characteristic of all protoplasm so far observed. 
Some reactions on the part of the organism, correlated as 
they are with the latter's irritability to envirogenic influences, 

belong either to onel evel—/ (i), or to another level/^. The 

identification of these orders, or perhaps the non-recognition 
that the reactions under consideration belong to two levels or 
orders of abstractions no doubt Jed to the semantic ‘ confusion 
of Hargitt and Jennings. 


’ General I? wiener H-hich the linguistic pii>'chc]nrbLa-]g:^icml 

reaciiDD^ of hum An being- In biology iht Imguiatic mcLicm of the biologiat to thu 
activities ul the tnu«t be cgmsldcned, pioduciug in atkciuatc formulation of 

what is Ukiug place- 
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In a recent publication, Foxon (1934) poini® 

5<itisfactor>' explanations of iropisms put fonvard unti now, 
such as Loeb’s raechanical hypothesis and Russell s (1934) 
interpretation of what we see as a “flight response^ diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile with Clarke’s important work on Daphma 
(1032). Obsen'ations of phototaxis In PorcfUanti lan'« 
made by Spooner (1933) ^nd Foxon (i 934 ) show that this 
animal moves forward or backward towards the source of 
light Foxon has shown that if a Porcellana larva is swim¬ 
ming head forward {i.e. normally) toward the ^urce of light 
and then the light is suddenly moved so that it shines from 
behind the animals, the larv^a, instead of reorienting itself 
to the nffw source of light, reverses its Jocomotory mechanism, 
U. swims backwards. He also sutes that “this failure to 
reorientate is correlated nith the possession of the very long 
spines characteristic of these larvae for when these spines are 
cut off, the larv®, on reversal of the direction of the stimulus, 
reorientate immediately.” 

Whereas Loeb’s description of ivhat happens is partial and 
necessarily superficial, based as it is on the visible “machine- 
like” actions of the organism, Russell’s descriptions are 
anthropomorphic. We agree with Foxon with regard to tJic 
inadequacy of Russell's interpretation and should like to draw 
attention here to the tendency on the part of this author to 
make anthropomorphic descriptions of the behavior of 
animals. While describing the reactions of an amoeba to 
stimuli, Russell says: “It is clear also from a consideration of 
the whole behavior that it Is not the stimulus pfr st that is 
reacted to but its significance,” 'Af Sfudy 0/ Living Things, 
1924 (page 74). Again, “The common element in these 
stimuli as perctined is their significance as indicative of food” 
(page 77). Here Russell gives to the amoeba a standard of 
evaluation which is that of a human being. The amoeba’s 
behavior is based on unrestricted identification. The amoeba 
reacts to a fine needle vibrating close to it In a way similar 
to that in which it reacts to a moving food organism. The 
amoeba thus identifies the sign with food. Here evaluation is 
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on a pre-human levch An organism which reacts to the 
significance of an event has standards of evaluation of a high 
order and completeljr eliminates identification in its nervous 
reactions. Such an organism would be a human being be- 
ha^dng as such. To say, as Russell does, that the significance 
of stimuli is perceived by the amoeba or that the amceba 
reacts to the significance of a stimulus is anthropomorphic and 
a false description of what is observed. 

Foxon concludes that these movements on the part of 
Porcellana larvse are not mechanically produccdj as Loeb^s 
theory holds, but that there is some ner\^ous integration going 
on which determines the manner in which the response is to 
be produced. 

It would appear, in the light of Foxon’s significant obser-^ 
vations, that the stimulus—light—brings about a dynamic 
disturbance in the nervous system on the colloidal levels, 
tending to reorient the dynamic colloido-cjuanium structure 
of these cells or their colloido-quanium configurations. This 
reorientation, however. Is obstructed in its visible expression, 
namely the movement of the animal, as a result of the me¬ 
chanics of body structure (presence of very long spines, etc.)^ 
and results in a reversal of polarity of the dynamic structure 
of the nervous system and consequent reversal of movement 
of the animal. When the obstructing mechanics of macro¬ 
scopic body structure is removed, the reorientation of the 
dynamic colloido-quantum structure of the nerv'ous system, 
thus unhindered, expresses itself in the macroscopic reorienta¬ 
tion of the body of the animal as-a-whoie. This is offered 
not as an explanation, but as a linguistic expression struc¬ 
turally corresponding to w^hat is observed. 

The organ is m-as-a-whole approach to the study of living 
things has in its application led Child (1928) to use the term 
“dynamic or physiological gradients.” He pointed out that 
many of the most important characteristics of Jiving proto¬ 
plasm are strictly bound up with structural integrity. He 
also showed that the trafficking between the internal environ¬ 
ment and the external environment is dynamically structural 
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and supplies the energies which activate the organism^. Child 
emphasized the itccessarj' functional inter-relationship of the 
organism-as-a- whole (non-elemcntalism, in the Korzybski 
sense) with the environment, and presented a biological 
system which could be and was expressed by him in struc¬ 
turally corresponding non-elementalistic terms- 

Child’s experimental evidence of metabolic gradients has 
been variously criticized, notably by Parker (i929)' As a 
result of his experiments on flat worms and sea anemones, he 
found that they “possess a metabolism that in its distribution 
throughout their bodies is extremely uniform-” Yet he 
States that “This uniformity is replaced by a quantitative 
diversity only m those animals such as the annelids, the 
arthropods, the molluscs, and the vertebrates, w'hose bodies 
are highly differentiated.” Parker docs not deny the pres¬ 
ence of metabolic gradients, but states that “if present they 
are not factors in morphogenesis but are at best measures of 
activity which may ser\'e as features in the description of 
organisms.” 

In replying to Parker's criticism Child ^ points out that the 
criticized theory does not demand a rectilineal (“longi¬ 
tudinal”) gradient in the adult of every species and states 
that “Actually, however, the gradient hypothesis has never 
implied a fi.xed metabolic diversity in adult animals.” 

To the present writer, the importance of Child’s wort 
rests not so much on the detailed conclusive ness of his results 
as on the suggestive ness of his methods in seeking to deal with 
a possible “ measure of activity in the description of organ¬ 
isms” and on his attempt to describe his observ^ations In a 
language whose structure corresponds to the happenings in 
the organism as observed by him- 

Thc present-day known colloido-quantum complexities of 
the organism, and the linguistic difficulties of an organIsm-as~ 
a-whole treatment, show the great need not only for collecting 
experimental data of all kinds but also for the production of 

1 and Gatid, C, Grjditni id StybdiUB 

Ijlmai; wtih A CrllicAl EHflctmion/" Pkyjioiofica! VoL VI* No, 4, 193 
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new theories of new structure which would more adequately 
cover the facts. When biologists acquire the permanent 
consciousness that they deal exclusively with absolute indi- 
dduals and that all that is said of an organism which implies 
a denial of this is verbal fiction, a great many theoretical 
difficulties will automatically disappear. (See Science and 
Sanity.) Owing to the preliminary nature of these remarks, 
we cannot elaborate this point at present. 

Recent attempts by E. S. Russell (1924 ^ 934 ) to use 

the organism-as-a-whole treatment in describing the activities 
of organisms introduce new anthropomorphic tendencies by 
dragging in “meaning’' where in animal life there is no 
"meaning” (although the atitomatic physico-chemical reaction 
has survival value), and make it obvious that biology needs a 
complete linguistic reformulation. The following discussion 
has a broader scope, as it offers a preliminary attempt to 
utilize a neutral non-elementalistic language which would be 
applicable to Inanimate and animate nature, including man, 
Since the most recent research in general semantics, physico- 
mathematical sciences, and the work of Courtis * allow the 
application of mathematical and physico-mathematic a I 
methods to all processes this becomes feasible. The necessary 
linguistic revision of biology is bound to be very radical, 
because we cannot any longer preach the organism-as-a-whole 
and express those issues in the old elemental is tic language. 
The meaning of the organ is m-as-a-whole will also have to be 
enlarged to non-elementalism, which applies equally to 
physics and biology. The revolutionary achievement of 
Einstein-Minkowski was the production of a new non-elc- 
men tali Stic language of space-time, similar in structure to the 
observed facts of nature. A similar revolution must be 

^^'^EJitwhcrc ihc writer h^i rihown S. A,, "Maturation L’niia for the 

Mejturing of Giowth^** Sckml and XXX, 192;^) that f<?r a|| bWdfic frtnrtli in 

which imdivlduil diffenro™ increase with a^^ » long as condSciaiii itmain oonatant 
(deteimlniatic: growTh), the ineneaBCi in the loglogt of the pertenta^ of maturity are 
directly proportional to the incie^aci io time. Ttiia is a udh'^nai \w ^nd tnay be used 
to predict growth under conaurit oodditioni In theicientihc use of the tcmit predlntLon." 
Courtis j S. A., "The Prtdieiion of Gromh," Jaurnal ef Edutaiianol XXVf, 

No. 7 . m3^ 
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introduced into biology and the results are bound to be 
similar, namely the new language of new structure predicting 
and suggesting new facts which should lead to new experi¬ 
mental investigations. Investigations expressed in the old 
language of old structure conceal instead of suggest. Any 
language or any system must depend ultimately on un¬ 
defined terms, The term QTder, with its derivatives, repre¬ 
sents not only a non-elementalistlc term but one of the most 
fundamental terms on which mathematics, mathematical 
physics, etc., and our new revision, must-be based. 

The problem considered in these investigations is es¬ 
sentially one of “organization” or “orderliness.” According¬ 
ly a prelimltiar)’' consideration of orderliness in the living 
animal is pertinent. 

The essential properties of protoplasm are due ultimately 
to its colloidal nature, and its energetic (dynamic) con¬ 
comitants. When wc consider this more in detail, it may be 
said to be made up of units of various levels of complexitj'. 
The electrons etc. belong to the primary level, the atoms, ions, 
etc. to the secondary level, and the molecules to the third 
level. Microscopically visible particles which result from the 
union of colloidal particles dependent on the above three 
levels give rise to various orders of increasing complexities. 
These colloidal units are all electrically charged, either 
positively or negatively, and make possible the dynamic 
interplays found in all IKdng protoplasm. These dynamic 
centers and poles follow the same laws as those which regulate 
electro-magnetic poles. There are two kinds of poles, posi¬ 
tive and negative. Here we have the first microscopic or 
macroscopic (cloud formation) levels of orderliness — a bi¬ 
polarity orderliness. This makes possible regular diffusion 
currents between the poles, which are connected with the 
origins of cellular tissues. According to the findings of 
biophysicists (W, Seifriz, 1928), the structure of living matter 
is fibrous} it is made up of an interlacing mass of amino acid 
chains or slender crystalline “fibers.” Here, then, we have 
on a higher level, cellular level, another level of orderliness. 
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On a still higher level, organ level, we have in at least the less 
highly integrated animals a unibilateral symmetry orderliness. 
Finally, this latter level of orderliness is characteristic of the 
body stnicture of the majority of living things. 

There is still another'level of orderliness which is seen in 
the ovum of many animals and also in the coelenterates, 
ctenophoreSi and some echinoderms. This is multibilateral 
symmetry orderliness. In response to sperm penetration 
(the sperm Is unibilaterally symmetrical), or in response to a 
suitable stimulus, such as a chemical change in the environ¬ 
ment or the mechanical prick of a needle, we have a modifica¬ 
tion of the internal reaction system, involving a new dynamic 
arrangement of parts and a reintegration of the factors which 
produce the individual. In other words, we have a change 
from the more complex multibilateral symmetry orderliness 
of the ovum, to a more restricted pattern correlated with the 
less complex bilateral symmetry orderliness which charac¬ 
terizes the zygote. 

It will be seen that all these levels of orderliness though 
different in complexity are fundamentally similar, their 
orientation being axial. Some investigators speak of a 
unifying principle” as though it explained this semantic 
or leveling orderliness. What arc the conditions which make 
possible this visible coordination (ordering) of events at 
various levels in development—that is our quest. At various 
levels we see different conditions but always orderly coor¬ 
dination. Each level gives rise to a succeeding level as a 
result of the emergence of a complexity of conditions of a 
higher order. Each level is characterized by its complexity 
of conditions and a correlated difference in complexity or 
dimensionality of orderliness. We are far from being in a 
position to Inquire into the details of the mechanism of order¬ 
liness. Fundamentally this description is in agreement ■with 
Koffka (1924), who says concerning his view: “To many this 
view of the constitution of the most primitive phenomena 
will appear very odd indeed, for it assumes that a certain 
order dominates experience from the beginning. Whereas 
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wc would be in much better agreement with current views if 
we were to assume that order comes only as a result of experi¬ 
ence” (page 130), 

It appears, then, that the use of terms —order and levels 
and their derivatives—^in the analysis of the most complex 
biological phenomena unifies our efforts because mathematics 
and mathematical physics are based to a large extent on the 
term order, with well-known constructive results. Thus 
perhaps the application of such terms to biology, etc. may 
bring about constructive results where chaos prevailed. With 
this brief approach, let us consider the problem in hand: 

Sea urchins found living on rocks ha^'e more powerful 
tube feet than those found on sand- The radially symmetrical 
arrangement of tube feet on the corona enables the sea urchin 
living on rocks to withstand dislodgement. It can cling on to 
the rock with its tube feet by almost all parts of its superficies. 
Those urchins found on the rocks generally move In almost 
any direction. Their behavior is multianial. In the case of 
those sea urchins which live on the sand, the tube feet have 
ceased to be the most efficient organs for relatively rapid 
locomotion and correlated with this we find: (i) other organs 
of locomotion are more commonly used, namely the spines; 
(2) the tube feet are less robust and tend to be used as tactile 
organs, “feelers,” rather than as organs of locomotion; (3) 
the behavior of locomotion tends to be restricted, the animal 
moidng in progressively fewer directions. The adult sea 
urchin as a whole, functional-structural, is the expression of a 
balance between inherited phylogenetic characters and In¬ 
herited ontogenetic characters, which makes possible the 
survival of the animal. There are here two orders of inheri¬ 
tance; the former is a more primitive form, and of more ancient 
heritage, and therefore is more deeply ingrained in the whole 
body of the animal than is the latter—this order of Inheritance 
may be considered to be closely associated with a lower level 
of integration, such as the submicroscopic or colloidal level; 
the latter is more intimately bound up with the macroscopic 
environment, both internal and external, of the animal, and 
in this sense is on a higher level of integration. 
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The adult Arbacia may be considered as being a sea 
urchiu in which not only structure but function (locomotion) 
has changed from the first order to the second order. In other 
words, behavior as well as structure ha$ become what may be 
called multibiiateral.* 

In the adult Lyteckinus we find a partial arrest of func¬ 
tional symmetryj the more primitive unUbilaieral symmetry 
being maintained;, whereas structure for the most part has 
become multi-bilaterally symmetricah In the irregular sea 
urchins we find a complete arrest of functional uni-bilateral 
symmetrj-^, together with an increasing arrest of structural 
uni-bilateral symmeny% Three stages in this gradual increas¬ 
ing arrest !n structural uni-bilateral symmetry are seen in 
Eckinociirdium cordatum, Lovrnia ^longatay and finally in such 
forms as those found in the family PourtaUsiidie^ respectively^ 

In adult Echinoid^aj we find a series of changes from the 
condition found in Jrbnna^ which is structurally-function ally 
multi-bilaterally symmetrical^ movement being multidirec¬ 
tional, to such forms as Echinocardtum cordatum and Echi^ 
ftnra^kniuj parmay which are structurally-funclionally uni- 
bilaterally symmetrica^ and where movement is unidirec¬ 
tional. The latter condition, structurally-functionally^ is 
exactly what we find in the free-swimming larval echinoderm. 
In other words, we see in the E chi noidea evidence of a regres¬ 
sion of functional-structural erdin^iity. 

On the other hand, if by evolution we mean increasing 
specialization, then the Echinoidea may he considered as 
demonstrating a well-marked evolution a rj'^ series. The im¬ 
portant point to notice is that there can be two interpretations 
of the obser\''ed facts,” which interpretations are not con¬ 
tradictory but intimately connected. They must be con¬ 
sidered as such if we would have, uliimately, some more 
understanding of the sub-microscopic structure-function of 
any individual sea urchin. 

It is thus exhibited more completely than heretofore that 

if no fusdAinenul diicrcnirc bctitrcn uni-bilatcraJ ndiat 

fymmctiy. The ktter^ whkli m*y be called mtiliEblkicnl fyfiunelr>% h iccn ta be 
inercly m dllfcrent order of biklerAl fynimetryi 
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muliibiUteral symmetrj'^ of structure^function, in post-ovum 
developmentj Is not primitive in the Echinoideay but is a 
secondary development and ultimately tends to be replaced 
in their phylogeny by a primitive order of symmetry — a 
unibilateral symmetrj% 

SUMMAKV 

Experimental evidence acquired by the author indicates 
that Lyt^ckmus variegatuy^ Echinomftra lacu7itfr^ Strongyl&- 
€fntro£us dTobackiensis are functionally bilaterally sym¬ 
metrical. This evidence, together with observations made by 
various other investigators, shows that a bilaterally symmetri¬ 
cal orgariization (structure-function) is the inheritance of all 
the members of the E chi noidea. 

The discussion draws attention to the fact that the struc¬ 
ture of the language commonly used to describe biological 
phenomena does not correspond to the organism-as-a-whole, 
and non-elementalistic treatment of such phenomena, and 
therefore has not adequately described the obseni’^alions of 
investigators nor their conclusions therefrom. A preliminary 
attempt has been made to overcome these linguistic difficulties 
by the use of the term order and its derivatives. There are 
different levels of orderliness in the dynamic structure- 
function of an organism which, though differing in complexity 
of conditions^ are fundamentally similar. Confusion of these 
levels, or failure to recogni^^c them, results in linguistically 
fictitious descriptions of happenings In nature. 

It is more completely demonstrated that multi-bilateral 
symmetry of structure-function In post-ovum development is 
not priTniiive in the Echinoidea but is a secondary develop¬ 
ment, and ultimately tends to be replaced in their phylogeny 
by a primitive order of sjTnmetrt^—a unibilateral symn^etr>\ 

* 4 « 
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ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTIONS ON CIRCULAR 
CYLINDERS. H 

E. P. ADAMS 

IRfJtd ^ litU Ffi, 7 , 

1. The distribution of electricity on a pair of mfmitely 
long circular cylinders at the same potential with given 
charges, or with a given difference of potential between them 
If the sum of the two charges is known, was obtained by the 
method of conformal transformation in a paper recently 
published in these Proceedings-^ When the two cylinders 
are external to each other and placed in an electric held along 
or perpendicular to the line of centres, we can also obtain the 
solution in the form of Fourier^s series* On comparing the 
two forms of solution we obtain developments of the Jacobian 
elliptic functions In Fourier^^s series* Many of these develop¬ 
ments have been obtained by the method of contour integra¬ 
tion * and so the results obtained in the previous paper may 
be confirmed. 

When the two cylinders are brought into contact mth each 
other it will be shown that the Fourieris series are transformed 
Into Fourier'S integrals* Comparison of these integrals with 
the solutions obtained in the previous paper leads to the 
evaluation of a number of definite integrals that have some 
Interesting applications. 

2. Let the complex potential^ Xi be defined by 

X ^ ip + iVt 

in which is the potential and ^ the stream function* Let 

W = U + iVy 

where w is any function ol % ^ ^ + ly, x and y being the 

^ p. ] i, I^IS- Thu paper be referred! to ms b 

. ^ Sc^ particularly ScKlamllqh:: dfr JluJfrrr .Analysis, Band [[. 
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rectangular coordinates In the x-plane. If x is any function 
of or it is known that both ^ and ^ satisfy Laplace’s equation 
In two dimensions. 




o. 


We now take 


% = if cot kw. 


(0 


Then (I, Art. 9) the curves given by p = a and p = — j3 are 
two circles, eiternal to each other, with centres on the 
and radii 

a = / cosech a, 1 

b = J cosech I ^ 


The coordinates of any point in the a-pJane corresponding to 
ti, tf are 


/ sinh r ' 
cosh p — cos a ’ 

L 

/ sin u 

cosh P “ cos u 


(3) 


X 


Let us take for x the value given by ' 


= Ts + 2FfiZf~ 


^ sin n{ti' + i 0 ) 
sinh fi(a + ff) 


+ a/yVEf*" 


sin «(af — t'ff) 
sinh 7 i{a + $)’ 


The in^nite sums in this and the following expressions are 
always taken from « = i to m - «. We shall show that this 
value of X is such that its real part, </>, has a constant value 
on each of the two circles, and that at the infinitely distant 
point of the s-plane it reduces to 


. Ip = fx + const. 

Moreover, both its real and imaginary parts are solutions of 
Laplace’s equation. This value of x is therefore the solution 
for the problem of two unequal conduclmg circular cylinders 

iCompjlfe Basitii; /{ydflidyTiamiit, Vofl. [, Art- lia. 
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placed in an electric field of intensity F along the line of 
centres. 

Separating % Into its real and imaginary parts, we get, 
using (3), 

f/slnh V „5inh «(p + /?) 

(9 =- jr --- trjJie , —r-s^cos na 

cosh o — cos a ■' ----- 


slnh n(« + 0 ) 

. ^sinh n(tx — f) 

+ iinh .(. + 

- f/si. . 

cosh V — cos tt 3 inh n\a + $) 

. - -,coshn(ft — f) . 

+ ^inh .(a + 0 ) "° 


When F = a, on the cylinder of radius n, 

F/sinha -* 

ipi. = -nr --- ^FfY.f cos nu, 

cosh ft — cos a ■' 

and on the cylinder of radius i, with o = — 


Fj sinh $ 
cosh d — cos a 

By Fourier’s theorem, we have 


+ cos fta. 


sinh ft I „ 

c<.»K » - cos . - 


where 


Therefore 


sinh ff 


r 


cos nu-du 


2 f~ 


sinh 


Of 


cosh & “ cos u 
= I + cos nn. 


(4) 


cosh Of — cos 11 

There is a similar development when « is replaced by 0 . It 
therefore follows that - Ff, <pi, = — F/, and the difference 
of potential between the two cylinders is accordingly 

r = 2/7. 

Since ^ = o for both a = o and « = x, the charges vanish on 
each cylinder. At the Infinitely distant point in the a-plane, 
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u = p = o, and therefore at this point 


FfZ 


sinh nja — $) 
sinh Ti(a 0 ) 


fp = Fy. 


= Fx + const., 


W'e can bring the two cylinders to the same potential by 
placing line charges, ± a:t the inverse points in the two 
circles; the complex potential arising froni these line charges is 


X = ziQ'at, 

and the resulting difference of potential between the two 
cylinders is 

r - - 2^(« + j 3 ). 


If we now take jj' to be given by the equation 


Q' 


ff 

^ + 0 ' 


then the two cylinders will be at the same potential in the 
field F, with equal and opposite induced charges, 

Ff 


a = - Qo 




This agrees with the result found by the method of conformal 
transformation In 1 (65). 

For two unequal cylinders, both at potential o, in a field 
of force along the line of centres, we accordingly have 




sinh P 


2 V 


+ 


a — 0 


and 


cosh p — cos u a + ^ ' ff -j- ^ 

-riasinh fl(p + d) 

- —V , —cos 7:u 

sinh + 19) 

_L -.’V’ _„-sInh nfflr — p) 

+ 2 Hr , , ; —cos nu 

sinh n(ff + 


(5) 


F}\ 


Sim u 


cosh t? — cos u 




lu 


« + /S 

_L + 0 ) • 

+ arsuHT)*'""" 

+ "fa - ;) rin 

sinh 7 i(cr + 0 ) 


(6) 
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The surface density of the distribution of electricity on 
the cylinder of radius a is given by 



Therefore we find 

f I cosh « cos M “ I , 2 

4]r| fcosh a — cos k)* a + j 3 
+ + 0) nu 

+ 2 JZnf”"'* each n{ai + cos nu I (cosh a — cos it), (7) 


For two cylinders of equal radii, a = and wc have 


}. ( 8 ) 
), (9) 



COS nu 


sm nu 



The plane ar = o is now at potential o, and so if it be made 
a conducting surface, we shall have the solution of the 
problem of a freely charged infinite plane in front of which Is 
placed a long cylinder parallel to the plane and at the same 
potential. The surface density on the cylinder is given by 
(to), and that on the plane by 



4ir I I — cos u a 



3. When the two unequal cylinders are placed in a fidd 
perpendicular to the line of centres, we shall show that the 
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complex potential given by 


X — t/'s — 3 t/yE^" 


cos n{w -H 1^) 
sinh «(« + 


* sinh it{et -f- 0) 

satisfies all the conditions of the problem. VVe find 

r - ryv' sinh nfp + 0) - 

^ = /^y - 2/yi^f . , , ai 

Sinh n{tt + d) 

_L -A/t sinh rt(tf — a) . 

+ 2r/Y,f " r— 7 —sm «a, (l z) 


and 


sinh n (« + ^) 


I r.. r/v' cosh nfp + / 3 ) 

+ ~ co» «»■ (13) 

Sinh n{a + 0) 

At the infinitely distant point of the 5-pIane the potential 
reduces to 

= Fy. 

On the cylinder of radius 


=/y 


sin u 


cosh a — cos u 
and Oft the cylinder of radius 

sin 71 




in u I, 






cosh 0 “ cos u 
By Fourier^s theorem, 

sin K 


— 2 sin nu 


where 


Therefore 


c^« ~cosB ^ 


1 I f"* sin u sin nw , 

“ - I ~ L. du - z.-. 


cosh or cos u 
and accordingly 


tjf cosh Q! — cos u 

^E^^““sin ntjij 


sin u 


(14) 


— O. 
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The charges induced on half the cylinders are, per unit 
length, Qa and Qb, where 

^TtQa = ^(a = it) — = o) for p = «. 

So we find 

Qa = ^ jcsch a + coth (zh — i)C« + 0 ) 

““ Zesch {in — i)(« + |S) [• (tj) 


By interchanging a and ^ we get 

The surface density on the cylinder of radius a is given 
by 

F I sinh a sin u 
~ I (cosh a — cos u)* 

+ coth «(ft -(- 0 ) sin nu 

“ esch jtfoE + 0 ) sin nuj (cosh a — cos u). (ifi) 

If the two cylinders have equal radii we can write 

».Fy- »«. ('7) 


- Fx - tFjTr 


. sinh nv 

—r-cos flu, 

cosh jid ^ 


Qa =• —jcsch d "H 2 tanh (zn ^ i)«|, 


and 


(18) 

( 19 ) 


F I sinh a sin u 
47r \ (cosh a — cos ti)* 

+ tanh n« sin nu | (cosh a — cos «), (zo) 


Whether or not the two cylinders have equal radii the 
x-axIs is at potential o; it may therefore be made a conducting 
surface. On the portion of it between the two cylinders, 
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n = x, and we have for the surface density 

y I 1 , srf . »(p + 

^ 4ir 1 cosh tf + 1 ^ 

sinh »(e — «) 


“ 2E(" ■ I, f jL a\ 

^ sinhtr[a: + ^} 

For cylinders of equal radii this becomes 

/' I T 


+ ^) 

(cosh o + i). (21) 


4ir [ cosh + I 

. ^ / I . cosh HP 1 , , ^ ^ 

+ 2E(-i)"h^“ +i). (22) 


On the portions of the .v-axis external to the two cylinders^ 
li " o, and the surface density is 


ff — 


— 2E«r“ 


,3inh n(v + 13 ) 


4ir I cosh V — I sjnjj _j_ 

. -i..S'nh n(o - ft) 1, , ^ ^ 

+ -^"' %inh«(o+«|(““''"- ')■ (* 3 > 

which becomeSj for the case of equal cylinders, 

« -.). (H) 

The charge on the portion of the x-axIs between the two 
cylinders is 


^ i lanh ® + tanh - 
4^^ I 2 ’ 2 

+ ^ S: ( - tanh ^ (a + ^) I. (25)' 

For equal cylinders this charge is 

^ 1 f ‘ )"f-" tanh fiff I, (26) 

4* We shall now compare the results that have just been 
obtained with the corresponding expressions in terms of elliptic 
functions that were obtained in the previous paper. We 
begin with equal cylinders in an electric field along the line 
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of centres, 
putting S '■ 


By I ( 3 S). 
X 

and 


The complex potential, obtained from I (64) by 
o, is 




- f — + iX' = — + iK 

IT * X 




The addition theorem for the Zeta function is 

Z{u + tr) = Z{u) + Z(p) — A* sn u sn f jn(w + p), (27) 

We have also 


-.7/' \ rjifu, k h ) Til 

-S«rT5— + JjfF + '"*> 


In all expressions for elliptic functions the modulus k is to be 
understood unless the complementary modulus k' is indicated. 
We can now separate x into its real and imaginary parts; 
equating these to (B) and (9), we hnd 


aX' f .f« e' cn dn c' cn^{u\ k’) | 

T + fn* jn*(a', k') J 


j«* v' + fn* 
sinh p F 

cosh P — cos ti ft ^ 


sinh fip 


cos JiH, (29) 


and 

zK' 




sinh nft 

cn- f' k*)dn(u', k') 

^ P' + ctt® p' k’) 

siti t< , _^cosh nv , , _ 

——L--- -h 2 Y.e ■ , sm Mil. (30) 

cosh c — cos it sinh «« ■' 


For abbreviation, we have used 


and 




ft 



(3O 
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For a point on the cylinder of radius v = «, 

So, referring to (4). see that (29) is Identically satisfied; 

(30) becomes, with the aid of (14)1 
iK' 2 ^ ^ 

In the theory of elliptic functions the q function is defined 

^ 3 ^ 


We shall define the complementary function, q\ by 

= g-rKtK\ 


The value of q for a modular angle fl is equal to the value of 
o’ for the modular angle (r/s) - A* Thus q is small for small 
modular angles and f is small for large modular angles. We 
can now write 



or, changing 
for Xufif, 


to the complementary modulus, and writing x 


Z{x) = J Z7 



( 3 s) 


This is the known Fourier expansion for the Jacobian Zeta 

function. > , * 

Next let s ■- o in (29); this corresponds to a point on the 

jf-axis outside of the two cylinders. Then «' 0, and 


ZU) - - 


TJC 


iKK' ^K 


■coth 


ffjf 


rn * 


r dw Jf 


JH X 


_ ^ y_2_ 


. , nitx 
— 8inh-^» 


C33) 


where we have written x for A"o/jr. Similarly, if we take 
li T, corresponding to a point on the ^-axis between the 
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two cylinders, wc find 
Z(x) = 


iKK' ^ zK 


f tanh 


TX 

iK’ 


'Tf— il" —sinh 


(34) 


Since our solutions have been obtained for the region of the 
a-plane external to the two cylinders we must have 


or 


— « ^ p < a, 


-K<x<K, 


Let us write ix for x in (33) **^d in (34). Using (28), we 
get, on changing to the complementary modulus, 


and 


^ snxdnx _ ir 

Zix) -- 


cn X 




Subtracting (36) from (35) 


K dnx 
r in xcnx 


c.cf+4i;7^;^,-(--0r- <’75 

If we put X - in (34) we get, in a form suitable for 
numerical computation, 

ThU s^s converges rapidly for large modular an^es, eveu 
lor values of e that are nearly unity. Subtracting C34) from 


TX 
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(33) we gel, with x = 
tn eK dn eK 


sn <K 


JC'Xi- 








. ( 39 ) 

r 

If we put t — a/2 in (29) we get, oti changing to the com¬ 
plementary modulus, 


4 ^ 11 ^ 4 - 


k cn* X 


I + (fe jn® X 


1 - 


I +4I: 


rfHil 


nwx 


1 + f 


-cos^, (40) 


and from (30) in the same way, 
k sn X cn X dn X 


^{zw 


+ ' 


t k sn* jr 


o*'* . niTJf 

— - sin —■ 

I — A 


(4O 


We next compare the two different expressions for the 
surface density of the charge Induced upon the cylinder e == a 
when the two equal cylinders, at the same potential, are 
placed in a field along the line of centres. Equating the value 
of e, derived from I (34), with - o, to its value given in (8) 
above, we get 


I I — cosh a cos 11 


- 2 coth na cos nii 

I® 




a (cosh a ” cos h) 

v-K 

Differentiate (4) with respect to a: 

cosh a cos w — I _ „ 

7-r-r? = zLwtf COS nu. 

(cosh Of — cos uj- 

Remcmbering that 

KE' + K’E - KK' - rli, 

we find, on changing to the complementary modulus, 

iivx 

ksnx- ^ ( 42 ) 

In the case just considered the plane x = o is at the same 
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potential ai the cylinders; it may therefore be made a con¬ 
ducting plane, and the surface density at any point defined 
by u may easily be derived from 1 , Art. 21. The result is 


^ ^ ir') 

If this be equated to (11) we get, on changing to the modulus k. 


cn-x 
sn^ X 


. TX 


2 W- 


Since cm’ j 1 - sn- x, we can write 







nrx 

(43) 

) - 

cos ^ 


nwx 


1 — ?*" 

cos'^* 


' equal 

cylinders 

in a 


field perpendicular to the line of centres is given by 

.zF/rk ^ 

^ = I— - - sn X. 

This mav be derived from the general eipression in 1 , Art. 19 
on going to the limit with S - o; it may also be derived 
directly very easily. Equating the real and the imaginary 
parts to (17) and (i 3 ) we find 

K'\l - snHji\ v'Un{u\ k')cn e' dn 0; 

^T 7nHu% l'' t-' 

^t 2 JI 

_I T —i —— cosh ftf sin Bw, (45) 

- cos w - 


cosh P 


) + ?' 


ji - V’\d»(u\ k')sn g' _ 

- ird7Hu\ k'}sn* P' + 


slnh P 


co&h p ^ cos u 


_-1-45; —^^ sinh BP cos fl«. (46) 


! + ? 


These expressions are \’aiid for 

— « ^ p ^ at 

^ ^ a ^ TT. 
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Put r = 0 in (43) and we get, with the modulus k. 


K eax tX _ 

2-- cot—iV 

If ja X 3A 

Replace * by -S' — a: and we get 

XX 


0 *" . nrx 

1 + A 


(+7) 


nln 


nrx 


iKk^snx XX , , .. 

= tan^+4E(- 0"]-p^sin^' (48) 


IT €71 ^ 


If we write ix for and change to the complementary' 
modulus^ we get from {4.7) and (4S) 


jn fK ~ zK* 






I - q' 


I 


and 
sft tK 


^_ I i_ S— _L 2 y f — I^_ — 

zkK' \ I 4- ^ ^ I 4_ y- 


Sna 

7^ 


(49) 


(SO) 


These expressions are useful for large modular angles, e is 
defined in them by x — eK. 

With t? = Of/2 in (45) and (46), we find 


and 


X lAi snxcnx _ ^ i - q’^ , nxx . , 




p = or in (46) gives, in the same way, 

qn. 


j . 


cos 


nxx 


T' 


Putting A!" — jc for x, we find 
zKk 




Tlirx 


(52) 


(S 3 ) 


(54) 


If in (46) we put w = 0 and M ^ T we find (49) and <50) 


H 


I 
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again. With v — ir/z in (45) we get, with the same notation, 
2 K*k^ cn eK dn fK 


IT I + i fK 




I -h f'** 

« = t/z in (46) gives 
+ k) sn eK 


+ lEC- 0" ? 




I 


Ijtf 


I + ?' 




(55) 


I - ? 


ttt 


I k jn- eK I 4- 5 '*' 


r«ie 


+ 2E(- ^ 

I ~r ¥ 


(56) 


We now compare the value of the surface density on one 
of the two equal cylinders when placed in a field perp<^*idicular 
to the line of centres given by 1 (60) with {20) above, and 
we get 

^—cn{u,k)sn{u,k) “ ^^osh a ^ cos 

+ 2Sne”” tanh na sin »«< 

Differentiating (14) with respect to a, we get 
sinh ce sin u 


(cosh Of — cos n)® 
and, accordingly, 


2 ^ 7 te~^ sin nt(, 


cn X sn X 


2ir* 




?E 




; sin • ( 57 ) 


+ 4 h * 

jSn 

This may also be obtained by differentiating (53). 

If the fif-axis represent a conducting plane we have for the 
surface density on the portion of it between the tw'o cylinders, 
by I, Art. 19, 

FK‘*k 

■fft p' dn p'Ccosh p + i). 


2t* 


Equating this to (22), we get 
2^:^ cnxdnx = ~ + 4 E(~ 0 " 


-^^cosh^^ 
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Putting X = eK vtc may write 


tn eK dn f K 


= [ g'* 

i^'Mo +ry 

+ (s®) 

t + 5 I 


Writing ix for a* and changing to the complementary modulus 
we find 


+ I) 


iK 


na-" ?iir.T . . 


In a similar way, for the portions of the plane outside the 
two cylinders we get 


nq 


jlrt 


zK' cn X dn x ^ i , ^ 

a 2A"' i + ^ 




cosh 


nwx 


Or, with X = JtKf 
gK dn eK 


jn^^K 
And with ix replacing 
A"” dnx 


_2 - 


(6o) 

(fir) 


nq 


Sii 


4^;;?^-—^ + SE^+-,-. 


nrx f,. 
cos ■ (62) 

6. In the general case of two unequal cylindei^ we shall 
consider some special cases In order to confirm the results 
obtained in the previous paper. For two unequal cylinders 
in a field along the line of centres, we have, from I (64),’ 

_ iFfK* \ k sn i cn\dn\ 


X = 


, , , + Z(X) + iff ^. 


This value of x makes the potential vanish over both con¬ 
ductors. At the origin of coordinates, X = — 5, and so we 
have at tins point 


_ iffK' f ^ jfl 5 fn i dn 5 


i — k sn* 5 


zw} 


1 There ss mn errann thh ticprtmaii u j^ivcn in L Tht factor Jt wai ocitittcd from 
ihc fifit term t>a the nght MM wtil ;ti from tlic corresponding term m (6i), 
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and 


= FS^ - 2^^. 


At the origin, u = jt, tf - O, and so from (5) and (6), 

sinh n 6 — sinh net 


j 1 - 2 E(- I)- 


sinh fl(ct 4- 


and 


p^Ff 


2 T 


ff + ^ 


We have already seen that the two values of agree. Since 
by T (38) 


and 


K , rS 
^ + A^' 


^ “ A' A'’ 


we can write, putting x for 6^, 
2 — i ^ _ z(x) 

IT 1 j — A j«* * 






sinh^^. {63) 


This is valid for all values of x between — K and A. Putting 
ix for X and changing to the complementary modulus, we have 

(1 — k') jw X (nxdnx I 


2A J 7/ \ _ (1 — ^') JW X cn X fffi 
w I _ _ k‘)sn*x 


1 - ■ ixxx ,, 

= 4E(- 0” t^ 4 ) 

In a field perpendicular to the line of centres the charge 
induced on half the cylinder of radius a is given in I, Art. 19, 
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Equating this to ([5) we find 

A''([ — jfe) cnxdnx 


4ir 


(65) 


(i + sn Jf){i + k j« x) 

- ^ 1 «- T . I -''>T 

“ (1 + siDh (2n — l) ^ I, 

where we have again written x for d. If we write ix for x in 
(65) and separate into the real and the Imaginary parts we 
find, after changing to the complementary modulus, 

K(i - k’) 1 - (I 

dnx 


4ir 


-!i*—l 


I + g 




^ COS (in - t) (^) 


and 


Kk* cn X J« X _ — 
dn X 


-,!«-l 


_ sin (2rt - t) 


(67) 

4ir anx I - A 

{66) may also be obtained by subtracting (53) and (54). 
Since the x-axis is now at the constant potential o it may be 
made a conducting surface, and the charge on the portion of 
it between the two cylinders, as given by I, Art. 19,* is 

ir= dll s' 

If w’e equate this expression to (25) and proceed in the same 
way as in the previous examples we shall again get (52). 

7, The various series for elliptic functions that have been 
derived may be tested by giving special values to the argu¬ 
ments. In this way we obtain a number of numerical series 
in terms of the ^-functions that were first ^ven by Jacobi, 
A few illustrations will now be given. 

With X = Kii in (32) or in (67), 


K(i - F) 






4ir — - 1 - J- 

* 'rhcK ii an error In 1. [a thia formula K' atiouid rcpUfc A''^. 


(68) 
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With X = KI2. In (35) or (36), 


A^(i + k’') ^ 


niftn-l) 


-;+!:(- 0-*' 


Adding and subtracting, we find 




1 




and 


«iJi-i 


zKk' r 

- I + 4E( 0 j giilK-n 


Put e = 1/2 in (39), 


IT ^ I + 


With 3f = o and x = K in (40), 


^riJ 3 


and 


2 — (i + i) = I + 4II j + 

j£(, - i) . , +4j;{- I)-7^- 


Adding (73) and (74), wc get 

^ J. V' ?" 

V-' + '»^TTr’ 

Compare (70)* 

If wc subtract we get (72). 

If we put X = Kfz in (40), we find 

— -1 + 4 Z(-i)- 74 r 5 s- 


Compare (71). 

With X - Ki^ in (41), 

Kk 




I - 


(69) 

(70) 

( 7 i> 

( 73 ) 

( 73 ) 

(74) 

(75) 


{76) 




4?*£(- 1 )'+’ 


( 77 ) 
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Compare 

( 72 )- 



X = o in 

(42) gives 




^KiK 

n 

-E) . 

: ” j _ 

(73) 

X ^ K\t 

1 (44) gives 




4 A'£ - 

IT 

i-m- . 

^ 79 ) 

Adding, 

we find 




A'= 

4,3 

■ + 81 , 

(80) 

With X = 

= A/2 in (47) or (48), 



2 Kk'^ 

--- E 1 

X 

+ 4 X](“ 1 _|_ 

(81) 

Put X = 

0 in (59) or X 

= ^ in (66) and we gel 




1 + 8E(- 

(82) 

With JC 

= 0 or Jf “ A ; 

in ( 66 ) we find 



A(« - 

4 » 

■ k') 

(S 3 ) 

Compare (68). 



Finally, 

X = Kji in (67) gives (6S) again. 



g. In the transformation (i) that gives the two circles 
representing the infinite cylinders u and p remain finite in the 
whole of the Sr plane external to the circles. Let us put tp/< 
for te, where t approaches infinity. Let / approach zero so 
that the product e/ approaches unity as a limit. Then (i) 
goes over into 

2j' 

£ — — * 

tv 

This is the transformation used in the first part of I to solve 
the problem of two cylinders In contact. For equal cylinders 
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at a distance in a field along the line of centres the potential 
is expressed by the infinite series (8). In this expression 
write for u, P and a, tt(f, p/e, and a/«, and let * approach 
Infinity and f approach ^ero. Then we shall have 

zvF _ __ sinh (ntft) cos (ww/t) 

™ It* + jJqJj 

Put n/e ■= J. Increasing n by unity increases j by dx = i/«. 
So edj = (. The Infinite sum now becomes an infinite in¬ 
tegral and we can write 

zfT ^ r" sinh px cos us ^ 

«nh«/ 


Since ^ = o when e — ± *, we get 


O' 

iP -H tt® 



cos ux ds. 


(84) 


a known result. This may of course be obtained from (4) by 
proceeding to the limit in the same way. 

We find from (9) In the same way 


^ = 


zuF ^ C* ■■ cosh Pf sin us ^ 


When the two equal cylinders are in a field perpendicular 

to the line of centres, (17} ^nd (l8) become in the limit for 

cylinders in contact 

zFu n r” _« cosh vs sin us j, 

(6 2F f - T- -- dS, 

'r (I* t?* Jo cosh as 


and 


^ = 


zFv _ r*'^_^8iQh_PX8mw^^ 

-h ~ Ja * cosh OCX 


Since ^ = o when p = ± » we find 

.—-— = r f““sinaj*dx, (85) 

a* -|“ tt* */o 

a known result that may be derived directly from (14). 

The complex potential for two cylinders in contact in a 
field along the line of centres was given in I (19), For equal 
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cyliiKlers this may be written 

- I sin 4mP + i sinh 4wta 1 ^ 

^ I cosh 4»ntt — cos 4m!.' j 

where 

4m ^ Til = ir/«. 

Equating the two values of ^ and if' we therefore have 


/ 


' -a. sinh nr j n 

e -costijifj = 


» TTS^ 

$in — 

a 


sinh ccx 


"“cosh 12-cos 


. ( 86 ) 


(91 


and 


/' 


“ ^ttjCOsh F/ . I 

-sin wj as 

sinh fltJ 


^ , wu 
smh — 


i + - 


ti‘ + ^ 2 Ct , irii Tl^ 

cosh —- — 00s — 


(87) 


o a 

For two equal cylinders in contact in a field perpendicular 
to the line of centres the complex potential, derived from 1, 
Art. 6, is given by 

It/* sinh 2niH COS a»tP — 1 cosh iittn sin 2 mv 

X = 


cosh 4in« — cos 4»ir 


We therefore find 
a cosh pr . 


/ 

Jo 


cosh as 


sin HJ- ds 


u 


TH ITF 

smh — cos — 


2 a 


2 a 


and 

p 

Jo 


li- + IT a ^ .wn w 

cosh — — cos — 

a a 


( 88 ) 


f Sinh or 
cosh drr 


cos u/ ds 


^ _ + I. 


ITU . Wtf 

cosh — sin — 
2 a 2a 


u-+ tr a nTU TTF 

cosh — — cos — 

a & 


( 89 ) 
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These four definite integrals must be valid for 

fle > O; — n? ^ P ^ Of; ^ tt ^ ^ Tw 


From each of them another may be derived by making use of 
the reciprocal property of the Fourier integraL Applied to 
the integrals (84) and (83) this property yields 


and 



Of 




, cos su l/ll 


O" + U' 


, sin su du 


( 9 <i) 

(9O 


Applied to the integrals (86)—(89) we get 

cos ja du a sinh (a — p)/ 


I 


0 uru rp 

cosh-cos — 


a 


a 


w irP , t 

Sin — Sinn as 
a 


(93) 


r 


sjnh — sin su -du 

a _ OL cosh (a — v)s 


0 u ^ 

^ cosh-cos — 


sinh ixs 


(93) 


and 


/ 


+ i I J 

Sinh —' sin su du 
za 

* TTti TTV 

cosh-COS — 


_ a sinh (a — v)s 

2 * jre 

cosh as cos — 
2a 


X 


cosh — CO$ Jli du 
2a 


a cQsh^ (g — v)s 

a , Tfu i-p 2 , . rr 

“ cosh — — cos — cosh as sm — 


a 


la 


(94) 


( 95 ) 


When the reciprocal property of the Fourier integral (s again 
applied to the last four integrals we of course recover the 
integrals (86)-(89) although expressed in a different form; 
these may also be derived by making use of the two integrals 
(84) and (Ss). We therefore find, putting a — t = / 3 , 
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gj cos li-T j 
(, sinh as 


. 

Sin-— 
a 


2a . ifw L 

cosh- 1- 

« a 


I 

X 


= cosh sin ttj ^jr_ 

sinh as 


sinh — 
a 


* sinh gj sin us 

cosh as 


and 


X' 


, xw , ird^ 

cosh-h cos — 

ft a 

. , XK . x3 

smh—-sin-- 

X_ 2« 2ft 

ft . x« , ’ 

cosh-r cos-— 

ft ft 


, X« Tf0 


(96) 


(97) 


(98) 


* cosh 0 s cos «f ^x^_ 

coshftj ^ ~«c05h— + C 05 ^ 


(99) 


By giving special values to the variables that enter into 
these twelve integrals many simpler definite integrals, usually 
determined by the method of contour integration, may be 
evaluated. For example, putting u = O in (96), we find 


r Sinh 0 s J ’T x3 

1 r —as = —“tan--* 

Ja sinh ftJ 2ft 2ft 

(100) 

The same substitution in (99) gives 


r* cosh 0 s j -x ird 

1 — i- as = —sec— • 

Jo cosh as ^<2 ta 

(lOl) 

j3 -= 0 in (97) gives 


— tanhji. ^ 

Jq smh CCS 

(102) 


Another application of these integrals is to the develop¬ 
ment of circular and hyperbolic functions in partial fractions* 
In (86) we can expand 


sinh PJ — ^gr- 
sinh as , 


I 
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Carrying out the integration term by term with the aid of 
(84), we get 

Zna — P ^ + P 


{ina — t?)^ + u- 




{znci + p}® + 


TP 


sm 


2 a , xH TU 

cosh *-cos — 

a « 

Writing iritfa = *, itvfa = y, we derive 

sin.y 2«r + y , v 

cosh X — cos y ™ (anif + >0® + 
where the summation is for all positive and negative integers 
including zero. If we put ,v = o in this we get 


X CGtX 


I — 2 £■ 


1 

From (87) we find in the same way 

sinh t!! * 


+■» 
= 3 Z 


cosh X — cosy “ ^ {znr + y)* + a-* 
For y “ t/ 2, this gives 

m 

X tanh 3c = 2 £ 


(104) 


From (88) follows 


sinh - cos ^ 
2 2 


cosh PC — cos y -* 

and with y = o we get 

X esch X = I + 2 £ (“ 0 
From (89) we derive 






(10s) 


cosh - sin “ 

- - 1 : (- ■)■ 




2Tiy + y 


cosh jr ^ cos y _* 
y = ir gives 

sech a: = 4*^ £ (.— i )"'*'* 


(2wir + y)* + 


( 106 ) 


2n — I 


4 





















FOSSIL TURTLES FROM MARYLAno • 

It LEE COLLINS AND W. GARDNER LYNN 
Abstract 

A rtmnber of fossil turtles have been found in Maryland in beds 
that range tn age from Cretaceous to Pleistocene. Most of the 
early records are based on fragmentary material^ some of which was 
never figured and has since been lost. This paper gives a very 
brief resume of the published records and discusses at some length 
remains of Tcpkrosphys mioe^nica n. sp,, Ck^lonta maryl^ndica n. sp. 
and TfftudQ ducauli Tir &p. which ware collected in 1934 and 1935 
from the Miocene^ Calvert formation in Calvert County. The 
genus Tj^phfQspkyi formerly included remains known only from the 
upper Cretaceous of Ne'w Jersey and Georgia or North Carolina. 
This genus is placed in the superfamily Pleurodira or side-neck 
turtles^ a group in which the neck can not be retracted in a vertical 
sigmoid curve between the scapulae, but is bent laterally. Hereto¬ 
fore, pleurodirid turtles were cot known from the North American 
continent after the upper Cretaceous and the recent species are 
confined almost entirely to the southern hemisphere. TotJido 
occurs in the upper Eocene, Uinta formation of the Western United 
States^ is well represented In the Ollgocene and Miocene of the same 
region and is present in Pliocene and Pleistocene deposits in the 
southern and southeastern part of the country. It is now evident 
that Tfsludo was present in eastern North America and ranged as 
far north as Maryland during the Miocene and that pleurodirid 
turtles lived in the same region throughout a part of the Tertiary 
period. Cheloniau remain $ in the Calvert beds may serve as 
corroborative evidence that climatic conditions w'ere much more 
mild in the Mar>dand region during the Miocene than at the present 
time. 

of Older Records 

A number of fossil turtles have been found in the State of 
Maryland, where they are known to occur in beds that range 
in age from lower Cretaceous to Pleistocenei Some seven 

■ The fluthora are to C- ViF* GLimont fur ribwvng ihtm tm ncoew to the 

pafcantaiogicAl oillrctioni of the L'nltcd States Natiowl ^U»UJn dud for 
H^uggefltioiUi ID iODllticCtioa vltb the ptcpifatkla of the mlnu^diptr 
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genera hflvc been meutionetl ifi the past^ but mo&t of the older 
records describe fragmentarj'' and very meagre material, some 
of which was never figured and has since been lost. Early 
papers describing these remains are reviewed briefly in the 
following paragraphs and the more important contributions, 
those with good descriptions and figures, are cited- 

The first notice of turtle remains from the state was pub¬ 
lished by Cope ‘ in 1867. This paper describes 7 >i<niy:r 
cellitlositi Cope, Trionyx species and remains of two unnamed 
species of Chdon^. The material consisted of carapace frag¬ 
ments w'hich were collected in Charles County near the 
Patuient River from beds of the “Yorktown epoch," now 
known as the Calvert formation. The proximal part of a 
scapula from the Calvert formation at Plum Point, Calvert 
County, was described by Case ® and referred to the genus 
Chelone. Hay * regarded this specimen and those assigned to 
Ckflone by Cope, as gcnerically Indeterminable, but included 
them under his discussion of the genus Ckeloni^^ He also 
stated that Cope reported a costal of Ch^loma ? p&rvitfct^ 
Cope from Charles County, Marj land. The Trionyx remains 
described by Cope are included questionably under the genus 
Jmyda by Hay.* Cope’s specimens were originally in the 
collections of the Philadelphia Academy, were never figured 
and appear to be lost.^ 

These Trhnyx specimens may have been fragments of 
crocodilian dermal scutes somewhat similar to undescribed 
material which the authors have collected from Zone 12, near 
the top of the Calvert formation, just south of the mouth of 
Parker Creek and from 2 ^ne 19, Choptank formation at 
Point of Rocks, Calvert County. The fact that Cope made 
special comment on the scoria-like appearance of the surface 

1 E, D. Cope. Addition to the Vertebrate Fauna of ihe M^nc Period^ 

tic, ” Prof. Jcdd, jVnf, 19. PP *42. 

* E. C. Case* Mary land Geol- Surv-* Miome repoftp p* 64, Atlaip pi. 26^ 6, 

1904- 

^ Or P+ Hay. '"^Ttie Fo&si I Tunica uf .\ofth Anierica*^ Cdnugif ImL 
No, n, p. I9a«r 

*0. P. Hay, op- rii., 190^, pr S 34 - 

* Or Pfc P> 
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of the iTwnyjf remains, the unusual depth of the pits and the 
round-edged septa between them, suggests verj^ strongly this 
undescribed crocodilian material. However, Cope’s state¬ 
ment that the “width of free portion of rib at origin” is 
“7.5 lines,” indicates a chelonian costal plate. If the fragment 
was correctly determined. 

Chetydra strptntina Linnaeus and Cistudo eurypygia were 
reported by Cope ‘ in 1869. These remains w-ere found along 
with bones of EUpkas primigeniui, C^rtus canadensis and 
Odocoileus virginianus by Dr. Samuel R. Harrison of Easton, 
In Pleistocene deposits at Oxford Neck, Talbot County. Cope 
did not state what parts of Ckelydra serpentina were found and 
according to Hay,- the specimens have been lost. Hay * gives 
a \^er}^ good discussion of Terrapent eurypygia (Cope) In his 
monograph on the fossil turtles of North America. This 
species also occurs In the Pleistocene, Port Kennedy cave 
deposits in Pennsylvania where more complete material has 
been found. 

Dr. W. B. Clark recorded fragments of a large carapace 
from the Eocene, Aquia formation at Clifton Beach, Charles 
County. These fragments were referred questionably to the 
genus Evdastes, Later, Case * repeated Clark’s description 
and figured one fragment. Hay* assigned this material 
questionably to Cope’s genus Lyioloma and stated that the 
materials were generic ally indeterminable. 

Fragmentary turtle remains were collected by J. B, Hatcher 
in 1887, at Muirkirk, Prince George’s County from the lower 
Cretaceous, Arundel formation. These remains were studied 
and described by Hay * under the name of Gtyptops caelatus, 

I £L D. Cope. Batrachia, Repiilta aad Avc? of North .Amcrka,” 

Ttak/- AmfT. Phii. Sw., [4, p. [ifljl. 

* 0 - F. Hay. Maryland GmI. Surv. Pliocene and Pictsioc^ne reportp p. 170, 1906, 

» O. P. Hay, op. cii.^ pp. 564, 466. Type mawriah of carapace, 

Ainer. Mu*. Nat. liisi-. New York, No. 1404, 

• E. C. Ca«. Maryland Gcol Sun% EcH:tci« report* p. 97, pL 10, fig. 7, 1901. 

*0. P, Hay, op. cit., pp. 154. 

* 0 . P. Hay, op. cit.* igoB* pp. 52-3, Tcit-figs. -S-31, pL 7, Bgt, i-i. T^Te, 

U. S, Nat. Mui., N&. I9f30p other ntairriil No. 1939. 
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In 1909 Palmer ^ described and figured part of the remaitis 
of a new species of leatherback turtle, Ps^phophorut caiver- 
temis^ which he collected from the Calvert formation two miles 
south of Chesapeake Beach, Calvert County, at an elevation 
about thirty feet above beach level. This specimen appears 
to have been found in Zone 10 of the Calvert formation, as de-* 
fined in the Maryland Geological Survey Miocene report.* 
The authors have found a few scattered plates that seem tu be 
those of P, ra/efrt/wJiJ in Zone 10 and on the beach, at a point 
about one mile south of Chesapeake Beach. 

The list of turtle remains from Maryland, including the 
material collected in 1934 *935t contains some nine 

genera representing nine families. Of this number, one is 
known from the lower Cretaceous, one from the Eocene, 
the hdioceue and two from the Pleistocene. This 
disparity does not necessarily indicate that turtles were less 
abundant in the region during other epochs than the Miocene, 
but is attributable in part to conditions of exposure of the 
various beds. Fossiliferous outcrops of the lower Cretaceous, 
Eocene and Pleistocene arc rather limited in extent and often 
highly weathered In contrast to the great extent and excellence 
of the Miocene exposures along the western shore of the 
Chesapeake Bay. 

The terminology in the following systematic list conforms 
with that given in Hay in 1930.* 

Systematic List or Fossit Twhties rrow Maatlakij 

Family Deahochelvidae - 

FuphcphQFUj aahfftffutr Palmer. .... + + ^ + ZeM ic, Calvert formfttMjnp Miixtne. 

Family PtEOAOSTEASTDAC 

Glypiops iotkini Hay ^., AFundd formation;, lower Creiaceoui. 

Family BonirEHymnAE . , r- 

TxiphfWpkys n. ap. ..... . . . lo. formAiiODp MK^renc, 

Fanulv THALAfiaEarriiiiJAE ^ 

Lyiolama ? ip.... .. . forauiMJc* Ebcene. 

1 \Vm. Palmer, *'Dwcriptioo of a New Specifa of Lcid^erback Ttirtlc ftocn the 
Mldcene of Man'land/* Prof. £/. S. NaL pp. 3^375t p*- 3 h ^9^- Type, 
U S. Nat. Mu*; No. 

* P. hrvit irt pL icctiofl* 3il and iv^ 1904 . 

? Q. P. Hiy. ** Second and Catalogue of the FtaiEl VertebraU of 

North Amtrtca,^ Injf., No. 39^ ii| pp. 64-11J, jRn+ 37 > 
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Family CiiEUDScnDAt 

Chrhn^ ? tCop«). .. .Calv^crt fc^rmatloci, Mkicene. 

CA//^Rf4 mofylandica n. sp. + Zone tes^ Calvert, fdrniaticn, Miocene. 

Family Chelitphipae 

Ckrtydr^ serpi^Kiirm (Unnaeus) --- p. *, . „ , .. PIcietMCEif p early or middle. 

Family Euvdiiijie 

JVrffl^iV turypy^a {D>pc] -- ........ * . PlcifitCNcerie-, earl!j" or middle. 

Famtly ToTCDixiOAE 

fe/ivife 4 iifiAUlt Cl. jp. *.p. ^, . .Zone lA Calveri rormatipop Mki«jie. 
Family Tav^wcHmAE 

Jmyiia I cfliuhtfn (Cope). --- - - +Ca]vert f-onnadoo^ Mioceiie, 

JmyJit I ap. .^ --- , , Calvert formation, Miocese. 

Records of jimyda and Lytoloma require additional evi¬ 
dence before they can be accepted without question and the 
Pleistocene remains of Ckrlydra i^rp^ntina are no longer 
available^ but the occurrence of the remaining forms seems 
to be substantiated by adequate mateHaL 

Taphrifspkys mwernka Collins and Lynn^ n. sp* 

Plate I 

Catalogue No. 13784^ Division of Vertebrate Pale¬ 
ontology^ United States National Museum. The specimen 
upon which this species is based^ consists of the anterior 
portion of a plastron composed of five complete bones, the 
paired epiplastra and hyoplastra and the entoplastron. 

Type Locahiy ^ — The material was collected in April 1934, 
from the Calvert CliflFs, about one-fourth of a mile south of 
Camp Roosevelt, Mary I a nd^ In Zone 10 of the Calvert forma¬ 
tion which here lies about 30 feet above high tide level. 

The specimen is well preserved and the epidermal sulci as 
well as the sutures are clearly traceable* It measures 222 mm. 
in length along the midline and 360 mm. in width across the 
bridge. The anterior lobe of this plastron is short, broad and 
rounded and there are well developed but rather thin axillary 
buttresses. The thickness of the bones varies from about 
4 mm* at their centers to about 10 mm. at the edges. At the 
symphysis of the epiplastra, however, an abrupt internal 
ridge increases the thickness to 15 mm. (PL I). The sutures 
between the bones are characterized by prominent peg and 
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socket articulations- There is no indication of sculpturing 

on the outer surface. ^ 

The form and proportions of the various bones are shown in 
PL 1 which may be supplemented by the following measure¬ 
ments. The epipUstra are 30 mm. wide at the symphysis 
increasing to 41 mm- at the epihyoplastral suture; their 
length is 80 mm. On the left side a small accessory bone is 
inserted between epi- and hyoplastron at the outer edge. The 
entoplastron is broader than longt being 73 rnm. in length at 
the midline and mm. at its greatest width. The right 
hyoplastron is 102 mm. long at the midline, the left 118 mm.; 
each is 180 mm. wide. Just behind the axillary buttress the 
posterior border of each hyoplastron turns sharply forward. 
It appears evident that this is for the reception of small tri¬ 
angular mesoplastral bones situated on the bridges of the 
plastron. This hyomesoplastral suture measures 70 mm. in 
extent on the right side while the hyohypoplastral suture is 
115 mm. long. 

The sulci marking the boundaries of the epidermal scutes 
are shallow, but easily discernible and the arrangement of 
these scutes is also shown in PI. I. There was a single inter- 
gular located partly on the entoplastron but mostly on the 
epiplastra and completely separating the two gulars; it was 
42 mm. in length and 33 mm. at its greatest width. The gular 
scutes were confined etiiirely to the epiplastra and were small; 
the right gular measuring 25 mm. along the jntergulo-gular 
sulcus and 28 mm- at its greatest width. The humerals 
were relatively small, the humero-pectoral sulcus running 
almost entirely on the entoplastron and epiplastra and striking 
the hyoplastron only at the outer edge on the right side. The 
measurements for the right humeral are: inter-humeral sulcus, 
[2 mm.; intcrgulr^humeral sulcus, 20 mm., gulo-humeral 
sulcus, 32 mm.; humero-pectoral sulcus, 90 mm.; free border, 
60 mm. The pectoral scutes were large, the inter-pectoral 
sulcus being 101 mm. long, the right pectort^abdominal sulcus 
172 mm. The latter crosses the hyoplastron at about 50 mm. 
^rom the hyohypoplastral suture. A portion of a single 
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marginal scute overlapped the hyoplastron at the bridge. 
There were no axillary or in fra marginal scutes. 

J^apkrosphyj is a genus of fossil turtles belonging to the 
superfamily Pleurodira, the snake-necked or side-necked 
turtles. Living pleurodires fall into three families, Pelcn 
medusidae, Chelydidae and Carettochelydidae^ the members 
of which are confined almost entirely to the torrid and south 
temperate 2:ones. Taphrospkys appears to be most closely 
K related to the PelomedusidaeT and was originally assigned 

to that family by Cope*^ Baur,* however, regards it as 
falling into a separate family, the Bothremydidae, and this 
classification is accepted by Hay.* 

In North America, the earliest known fossil rep resen tati^^es 
of the Plcurodira occur in the upper Cretaceous and heretofore 
none were known from any deposits of later age. There is 
thus a great gap In time between the previously known mem¬ 
bers of the group and the present specimen and it is necessary 
to e.xamine closely the reasons for assigning this specimen to 
that group* Hay^s diagnosis of the genus Taphrospkys in so 
far as It relates to the plastron is as follow^si 

“A genuG of pleurodidd turtles kitown only from the shell. , . . 
Plastron with 11 bones^ the mesopiastrals small and Tvell out on the 
bridges- A single ititergtilar almost wrholly confined to the ento- 
plastron. Hinder lobe with large notch. . . . Isehiiun and pubis 
articulated to the xiphiplastron. - . . The plastron was w'cll de- 
I'elopt, but the anterior lobe was short and broad, and rounded. 
Strong buttresses rose from the plastron to articulate with the 
^ carapace. On the auphiplastrals were wellnievelopt articulatory 

surfaces for union with the Ischia and the pubes* The posterior 
notch was Urge and rouuded. As stated by Cope, and as shown 
by the borders of various hyoplastra and hypoplastra, there were 
small triangular mesoplastra, which occupied each a position on its 
bridge. The free borders of the anterior lobe were mostly obtuse; 
those of the hinder lobe were mostly acute. The inferior surface is 
sculptured like the carapace; but often the markings are obscure. 
The scutes of the anterior lobe are not all satisfactorily determined. 

< E. D. Cope* Cool'i Geol. of X. J, lafiS (1869), p* 73^. 

*G. BauTp -'/nm. and Mag. Nat. //m. (6)^ [M P- 

*Or P. lUy^qp. dt-p 1903> p- 103 . 
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There was a large interguUr that occupied a considerable portion 
of the etiioplasiron. Apparently^ • . . this was bounded in front 
by a sulcus across the entoplastron thus permitting the gulars to 
meet each other at the mldline. It is possible that the intergulat 
extends to the front of the lobe, . . . and that the gulars do not 
join each other. The humerals lie on the outer ends of the cpi- 
plastra, overlapping on the hyoplastra. . . > Those on the bridges 
are not 

It will be seen that the present specimen shows a rather 
close general agreement with Hay’s description. In detail the 
reasons for association of this specimen with the Pleurodira 
and with Taphrosphyj in particular are as followst (i) The 
existence of small mesoplastral bones on the bridge. Although 
these bones are not actually present their existence seems to 
be very definitely indicated. Mesoplastra are found only in 
turtles belonging to the superfarailies .Amphichelydia and 
Pleurodira and In the former group these bones usually meet 
in the midline or approach it very closely; only in the Pleuro¬ 
dira may they be set so far out on the bridges of the plastron. 
(2) The presence of an unpaired intergular scute separating 
the gulars. In the .Amphichelydia the intergulars arc paired 
and they fail to separate the gulars completely. Certain 
members of the superfamily Ciyplodira, Saiilemys, Adocus 
and Ahmosfmyj^ possess intergulars which separate the 
gulars, but in these also there is a pair of intergulars rather 
than a single one. .Aside from this however, the existence of 
mesoplastra definitely removes this specimen from the 
Cryptodlra. (j) The absence of axillary and inframarginal 
scutes on the hyoplastron. In this the specimen differs from 
the .Amphichelydia and also from the genera mentioned above, 
BajUemySf etc. Since the scutes of this region are not known 
in previously described specimens of Taphfospkyj it is un¬ 
certain whether this is a characteristic common to all members 
of the genus. However the absence of these scutes is a feature 
of the plastron of many of the present-day pleurodires, 
Podocnemitf SUrtioiftaeruif Peiomeduia and Hydromidusa. 
(4) The small slxe of the humeral scutes. This reduction of 
the humerals to the point at which the humero-pectoral 
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sulcus lies entirely above the posterior border of the ento* 
plastron seems a character which is almost wholly confined to 
the Pleurodira. Certain of the Cryptodira, Jenochiflys^ 
£(kfnatemys and Terraptne, exhibit this condition but in 
none of these is there an intergular present. (5) General 
form and dimensions, The broad rounded anterior lobe of 
this plastron differs greatly from that of most forms and 
agrees strikingly with those of other Pleurodires, and the 
size of the specimen is of the same order as that of the de¬ 
scribed species of Ttiphrospkys. 

Six of the seven described species of Tapkrospkys are from 
the upper Cretaceous greensands of New Jersey and one is 
from the upper Cretaceous of Georgia or North Carolina. 
In as much as they are all based on fragmentary material, the 
present specimen serves to fill in some of the gaps in our 
knowledge of the genus. This is true especially with relation 
to the arrangement of the epidermal scutes of the anterior lobe 
of the plastron. In the Miocene specimen it is clear that the 
single intergular is continued to the anterior border of the 
plastron and thus completely separates the gulars. Hay, in 
his examination of the other species, was not able to clear 
up this point, but was inclined to believe that the intergular 
was confined to the entoplastion and that the gulars met in 
front of it. This opinion is based upon the entoplastron of 
T. motopf in which he distinguished a sulcus bounding the 
anterior border of the intergular. However, Cope ' in his 
description of the same specimen failed to sec such a sulcus 
and considered that the intergular extended on to the epi- 
plastra. Only one other specimen, a portion of the plastron 
of 7 ". leshanus gives any information on this point and here 
the relations appear to be as in 1 \ miocenica though the incom¬ 
pleteness of the specimen leaves the question in doubt. In 
present day pleurodires the Intergular is usually terminal, 
but in one genus, Ckelodina, it is shut in behind the gulars. 
The bridges of the plastron are absent in all previously de- 
scribed fossil species and the absence of axillary and infra- 
^ E, D. Gjpt^ op. igS. 
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marginal scutes in these regions is therefore worthy of note. 
The portion of a single scute which is found! on the extreme 
edge of the hjroplastron is interpreted as a marginal. 

The turtles belonging to the superfamily Pleurodira are in 
some respects the most specialized of all chelonians. Hay 
believes them to have originated from a primitive amphi- 
chelydian stock, possibly during the Triassic. Although 
Gadow' states that the oldest pleurodiran fossils occur in the 
Jurassic, accepting Ptfsioclulyf of Switzerland as a true 
pleurodire. Hay regards this form as an amphichelydian and 
considers PlfUTOSiffyioH of the upper Cretaceous of Provence, 
France and T&phfosphys of the upper Cretaceous of North 
America as the earliest known representatives of the group. 
The importance of the present specimen in greatly extending 
the geological record of the group in the North American 
continent has already been pointed out. Hay calls special 
attention to the fact that, judging by our previous knowledge, 
the pleurodires in North America both arose and disappeared 
in the Cretaceous; thus dying off even before the Amphi- 
chelydia, the stock from tvhich they had originated. It is 
now apparent that such was not the case. The last of the 
Amphichetydia recorded from North America arc species 
from the Uinta and Bridget formations, Eocene deposits of 
the west, but the pleurodires persisted into the Miocene and 
possibly later. Similarly, during the same periods, the group 
inhabited Europe, as evidenced by a number of fossil forms 
from the upper Cretaceous and Eocene of England and the 
continent. The reason for the disappearance of these turtles 
from the northern portions of the world is obscure, but may be 
related in part to glaciation of these regions during the Pleis¬ 
tocene. Attention has also been called to the fact that 
existent pleurodires are confined almost entirely to the 
southern hemisphere. They are found in South America, 
Africa, Madagascar, an isolated species at the head of the 
Red Sea and in Australia and Nevr Guinea. 

The w'ide-spread geographical distribution of the existent 

1H. Gidow. Amphibia A*i RfpliU/, acid Cbmpany, p. J89,1901. 
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pleurodires is not surprising in view of the long geological 
history of the group, but considerable interest attaches to 
their distribution because of the habits of these animals. 
They are exclusively fresh-water forms and are apparently 
never found in salt or even brackish water. (For an ex¬ 
cellent discussion of the habits and habitats of recent pleuro- 
dires the reader is referred to Gadow.’) It is obvious that the 
occurrence of closely related pleurodires in land-masses now 
widely separated by water gives at least a strong presumption 
of the existence of former land connections of sufficient 
permanency to develop well-defined river systems. Thus, 
the presence of closely related species belonging to this group 
in Madagascar and in South America has been adduced as 
additional evidence for the postulated land bridge between 
South America and Africa during the Mesozoic. In the same 
way the occurrence of members of the fossil genus Miolania, 
a peculiar group with horn-like processes on the back of the 
head, found in Pleistocene deposits on Lord Howe Island, in 
Queensland, Australia, and in earlier deposits in Patagonia, 
seems to indicate a former land connection between Australia 
and South .America. 

The lack of specimens from deposits intermediate in age 
between the Cretaceous and Miocene and the apparent rarity 
of specimens in the Miocene itself, may be susceptible to at 
least partial explanation. Despite the fact that all the Nevv 
Jersey specimens of Tapkroxphys are usually considered to be 
from the upper Cretaceous, in reality, considerable uncer¬ 
tainty exists regarding the exact horizons from which the 
remains were collected. In view of the confusion which 
formerly existed relative to the boundary between upper 
Cretaceous and Eocene deposits in the region and the very 
recent elucidation of the problem by Cooke and Stephenson,* 
it is highly probable that some of the Tapkrospkys material 
may hav-e come from the Tertiary. The seeming abundance 
of these remains in the Jersey section may be real, or on the 

> H. Dp. di,, 1901 p pp, 3SB-4Q4. 

* C Wyihf Cooks and Lloyd Sisphsnfon. ^^The Eoccnc Age of ihs Supposed 

Late Upper Crelacewia of New Joutn. C»Lp 36, pp. 139-148^ 193$^ 
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other hand, merely simulated, the result of extensive expo¬ 
sures developed in the old greensand marl workings. It is 
also uncertain whether the specimens were found in typical 
marine sediments or in horizons that suggest brackish or even 
fresh water deposits, A reasonable assumption would be 
that the fossil forms occupied fresh water habitats like the 
pleurodires in the recent fauna and that we would therefore 
not expect to find them normally in marine beds. Fresh 
water and land animals are sometimes carried out to sea by 
rivers j their bones are not uncommon along recent coastal 
beaches and they occur sporadically as fossils in marine de¬ 
posits, The fossils in the Calvert beds, mnch cetacean mate¬ 
rial in addition to an abundance of marine invertebrates, 
indicate that many of the zones recognized in the Miocene 
beds along the western margin of the Chesapeake Bay repre¬ 
sent coastal or open sea conditions. Therefore, it is believed 
that T. mioe^nica, at least, was a fresh water turtle and that 
the rarity of pleurodiran remains in the Tertiary is largely the 
result of conditions of sedimentation, 

Chelonia marylaTidicay Collins and Lynn, n. sp- 
Plate n. Text-figure i 

Typ^.’—T^atalogue No. <3825, Division of Vertebrate 
Paleontology, United States National Museum. This species 
is based on a portion of the carapace consisting of the second, 
third and fourth neurats, the second, third and fourth costals 
of both right and left sides together with the fourth and fifth 
peripherals of the right side and the fourth to sixth of the left. 

Type Locality , — These remains were collected from a local¬ 
ity approximately Z.3 miles south of Chesapeake Beach, 
Maryland on July i, 1935. 

//artsoH.”This specimen was found at the base of Zone 
10 of the Calvert formation. 

The specimen is a sea-turtle belonging to the family 
Cheloniidae and shows considerable similarity to the recent 
genus Chelonia. It is provisionally referred to this group 
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although it [$ probable that more complete remains would 
justify the erection of a new genus for its reception. Plate 
II is a photograph of the specimen with the peripherals in 
their approximate positions and the course of the epidermal 
sulci marked on the bones. The external surfaces of all these 
bones exhibit vascular grooves which tend to run parallel to 
the intercostal sutures on the distal two-thirds of the costal 
bones, but on the proximal third form distinct pits with 
grooves running at right angles to the long axis of the plate. 
The neurals show only a few pits in the bones and some grooves 
at the anterior ends, A notable feature of this carapace is 
the presence of prominent dorsal and lateral keels which 
appear clearly in the photograph. The lateral keels seem to 
diminish somewhat posteriorly. The measurements of all 
the bones which are sufficiently coihplete to make accurate 
measurement possible are given in the following table (in 
millimeters) 


Neural a*, , 
Neural 3 .. + * *. 
Neural 4.. .. p. 
R. CcHtRl £. ... 
R. Cof ul 3 ., ,. 
L. Cbfltal 
L. Coiul I. « +, 
L. QhuI 4.. .p 
R. Peripheral 4. 
L, Peripherfl.! 4. 
Lp, PeripLcnJ ^, 
L. PerEpheral 6, 


Lenflili 


width 


+» 35 ’’ 

.. 114 ,. 

.. 112 .- 

100.. 

- 

.. 47.. 


■1 + 
- 3 % 

50 

.52 

-47 

42 



54 


The above lengths are taken along the midline for the 
neurals and through the centers of the costals. The widths 
of the neurals are taken at the widest point, widths of the 
costals are taken at the middle. The lengths given for the 
costals are taken only to the border of the bones and not onto 
the projecting rib ends. The rib ends of only the second and 
third costals of the left side are complete. These project zj 
and 29 mm. respectively beyond the border of the costals. 
They fit into deep conical pits in the posterior parts of the 
fourth and fifth peripheral and when placed in position as they 
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are In the figure it is clear that costoperipheral fontanel I cs 
varying from 5 to 15 mm. in width were present in this turtle. 

The penpheral bones exhibit well-defined markings and 
their free borders become increasingly acute towards the 
middle of the carapace as may be seen from the sections 
(Fig. i). The costal edges of these bones are thin, while the 
plastral edges are thick and rounded. 

The small size and octagonal shape of the second neural in 
this turtle is a feature worthy of note and as a result of it, 
the second costal abuts three neural bones instead of two as Is 
usually the case. It is probable that the first neural had the 





Tkxt-fig. [. Crog&'scctlonal outlincfl of peripheral pltt» of nwry- 

landita, X i. Section at intcAoi end of ftjurth left periphcTi^L B. Section at 
posterior end of fourth left peripheraL C. Seetion at center of fifth left peripheraL 
Outiinee of the piu for leception of the lib ends are thonn hy ilic broken Unei^ 


broader end behind* Such a condition seems to be extremely 
rare among turtles but i$ found in several other members of 
the Cheloniidae, notably those belonging to the fossil genus 
Procolpochftys^ It may possibly indicate that there were 
more than the usual eight neurals in this form. 

As already stated, the exact relations of this turtle are 
somewhat uncertain. There is little doubt that it belongs to 
the family Cheioniidae, a group of purely marine turtles which 
at the present day are found in all tropical and subtropical 
seas. However, it is unlikely that it is congeneric with the 
recent Green Turtle Ck^lonia mydai (Linnaeus). It is referred 
to that genus because it is obviously a closely related form and 
because the authors hesitate to erect a new genus on the 
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basis of so fragmentary a specimen. A similar situation 
exists with regarti to another fossil turtle which was originally 
described under the name Puppigifus pitrvtiecta by Cope. It 
is represented by a single fragmentary costal from the Eocene 
at Squankum, Monmouth County, New Jersey. Cope 
reported finding another costal in Charles County, Maryland, 
but this specimen seems to have been lost. Hay has found 
it necessary to remove this turtle from the genus Puppigtrus 
and has assigned it, with some question, to the genus Ckelonia. 
The type costal of Ckelonia ? petrmlecta resembles those of the 
turtle here described but clearly represents a different species. 
The most important dissimilarities are the absence of lateral 
keels in Ckelonia F parvitecta and the difference in shape of the 
vertebra! scutes in the two. It Is probable that these two 
turtles arc species belonging to a genus which, as Hay points 
out, is yet to be established but is closely related to the present- 
day Ckelonia. 

Fragments of the carapace of still another member of the 
Cheloniidae are rather frequently met with in the Miocene of 
Maryland and have been collected in situ from Zones lO, 11 
and 12 of the Calvert formation. These bones clearly pertain 
to a turtle closely related to Ckelonia but show significant 
differences in the sculpturing, which consists of elongate 
ridges and grooves rather than vascular impressions. Such 
sculpturing is characteristic of the fossil sea-turtles Pentresius 
and SytiomuSy both of which genera are at present mono- 
specific. The former Is represented by Peritresius ornatus 
(Leldy), which was first described on the basis of two 
peripherals from the Cretaceous of New Jersey but Is also 
known from the Ripley formation of Georgia. The genus 
Syllomus was erected by Cope in 1896 for the reception of the 
species Syllomus crispatus Cope and is based upon a humerus 
and portions of two costals from Miocene deposits on the 
Pamunkey River, Virginia, The costals In this form were 
united with the peripherals by suture and this feature serves 
to distinguish the genus from Pentresius in which cos to- 
peripheral fontanelles were present. With respect to this 
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characteristic the material from the Calvert agrees with 
Ffritrfsius and may be provisionally referred to that genus. 
It is described in the paper which follows and is therefore not 
giv'en detailed consideration at this time. 

Tistudo ducatiii^ Collins and Lynn, n. sp. 

Plates Ilf and IV' 

Type .—Catalogue No. 13783, Division of \xrtcbrate 
Paleontology, United States National Museum. The speci¬ 
men includes the complete plastron and the second neural, 
second and third right costals, fourth to eighth right periph¬ 
erals Inclusive and the fourth left peripheral of the carapace. 
The individual seems to have been a male. 

Type Locality .—^The remains were collected by the authors 
on October a6, 1934, from a cut bank on the west side of the 
Chesapeake Beach-Plum Point road, 3.4 miles south of the old 
Chesapeake Beach Railroad Station. This road cut lies 
about one-quarter of a mile inland from the bluffs bordering 
the Chesapeake Bay to the east- 

//oriEOrt. — ^The locality has an approximate elevation of 
30 feet above sea level and appears to belong to 2^ne 10 of 
the Calvert formation. The material in which the bones 
were found consists of yellowish, friable sand from which 
most of the mollusc an shells have been leached by ground 
water and plant roots. Highly weathered fragments of two 
porpoise skulls were observ'ed in this same cut and a right 
mandible (1623 mm. long) of a cetothere, a few fragmentary 
plates of an undetermined genus of turtle, numerous fish teeth 
and a few porpoise teeth were collected a few feet from the 
spot w'liere the Testudo remains were found. The Testudo 
bones are somewhat w'orn, particularly along some of the 
sutures from which adjoining plates seem to have been tost 
at some time before their burial. 

The Carapace. — 'I'hc second neural is 44.0 mm. long, 49.2 
mm. wide; the inner surface is considerably abraded, but the 
average thickness of the plate is about 4 mm. The vertebral 
attachment is very thin and runs the whole length of the neu- 
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ral. The neural is octagonal in outline and narrows slightly 
toward the anterior end which is broadly indented along the 
line of suture with the preceding neural. The lateral margins 
bear broader indentations at the points of attachment of 
the right and left second costals. The configuration of the 
second neural and its relations to the two right costals sug¬ 
gests that the first neural was probably sub-ovate in outline 
and in contact with only the first costal. The second neural, 
on the other hand, joined costals one, two and three. The 
third neural seems to have been joined with the third costals 
and to have been sub-quadrate in outline. 

The second right costal is 109.0 mm. long, 42.5 mm. w'ide 
at the lower end, 27.0 mm. wide at the suture with the second 
neural and about 7 mm. thick at the lower margin. It tapers 
gently from the base toward the upper margin which is 
broadly rounded at the neural suture. 

The third right costal is 119.5 mm. long, 44.0 mm. wide at 
the neural suture where it made contact with ueurals two, 
three and four, 22.5 mm. across the suture with the third 
neural, 29.0 mm. wide and about 7 mm. thick at the low'er 
margin. Both costals are thickest near the costoperipheral 
suture. Their visceral surfaces are badly worn, but traces 
of the ribs seem to Indicate that the rib heads were very 
slender. The costals and contiguous peripherals are articu¬ 
lated by well developed digitating sutures. 
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The fourth right and left peripherals arc thickest at the 
anterior median part of the plate w^hich seems to indicate that 
the anterior free margin of the carapace, in front of the axillary 
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notches r tv as somewhat expanded and slightly undulated. 
The posterior free margin, in back of the inguinal notches, 
also seems to have been somewhat flaring and undulated. 

The carapace appears to have been firmly constructed and 
rather high and tumid. The sulci of the carapace are all well 
marked except the one lying between the costal and marginal 
scutes. This sulcus followed the cos tope ripheral suture, but 
the plates are worn in this region and little or no trace of the 
sulcus remains, therefore it has been indicated by the broken 
dotted line on figs. 4 and 5 of PL IV. Marginal scute eight 
was curved around the posterior free margin of the carapace 
and a rapidly tapering projection of the scute extended up¬ 
ward within the inner surface of the margin for a distance of 
34 mm. 

Thf Phjtron .—The plastron exhibits the general charac¬ 
teristics common to members of the genus, a well marked 
anal notch, slightly projecting epiplastral lip and firm and 
extended articulation with the carapace. The anterior end 
is strongly curved upward and the dorsal surface of the epi¬ 
plastral lip is almost horizontal. The ventral surface of the 
plastron just in front of the inguinal notches is markedly 
concave and the corresponding visceral surface elevated as 
shown in the side view, PL IV, fig, 3. This concave area 
suggests, that the individual was probably a male, A small 
accessory bone is present in the middle of the plastron, but 
accessory bones and scutes are not uncommon in turtles; 
furthermore, they may be expected to occur In this particular 
region where the yolk sack is attached to the young. A slight 
injury at this point may easily give rise to one or more acces¬ 
sory plates. 

The thickness of the plastron varies greatly from one part 
to another as shown by the sections PI, III and the table of 
measurements on page 169. 

The inguinal buttresses are strongly developed, but rather 
slender at the point of attachment with the peripherals and 
extend almost at right angles to the plastral axis. The right 
buttress runs from the lower posterior part of peripheral seven 
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somcw^hat obliquely across peripheral eight which is very 
much thickened in the region of attachment and appears to 
have ended before reaching the upper margin of this plate. 
The proximal margin of peripheral eight is considerably thick¬ 
ened and it may be assumed that the contiguous part of 
costal six (?) was also thickened. The axillary buttresses are 
well developed and slightly oblique to the pi astral axis- They 
probably did not reach beyond the upper margin of the fourth 
peripheral. 
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The configuration of the entoplastral bone in this species 
is rather distinctive- Its outer surface is roughly octagonal, 
in outline with a tapering anterior margin bearing a small 
angle behind the gulo-humcral sulcus, and another at the 
epihyoplastral suture. The lateral margins in back of the 
epihyoplastral suture are roughly parallel to the long axis of 
the plastron and the posterior margins lie almost at right 
angles to the axis. The outline of the visceral surface, PI. 

bs- I) is hexagonal. T- laticuti-eit Cope ^ and T, ttmpki- 
ihorax Cope* from the W'hite River, Oligocene beds of 
biortheastern Colorado, possess entoplastra which are some¬ 
what similar to that of T, ducaitiu 

The plastral sulci of this new species are all well defined 
and are indicated on the figures. There was a slight 

* O. P, Hay, op. cit.. lyiS, p. fig. ;io. 

* O- P. H*r, idem, 1908, p- 409, fij. 539^ 
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croachmenl of the plastral scutes on the peripheral bones and 
a much smaller overlap of the marginal scutes onto the plas^ 
tral elements. Marginal scute four projected a verv slight 
distance upon the hy^oplastral bone near the axillary notches. 
The pectoral scute of the plastron overlapped on peripheral 
four; the abdominal scute upon peripherals five, six and seven 
and the inguinal scute on peripherals seven and eight. The 
inguinal scute was rather large and roughly rectangular in 
outline. 

This Miocene specimen seems to be different from any 
known fossil or recent species. It is named for Prof. J, T. 
Ducatel, Maryland State Geologist, 1833-1S42. 

More than fifty fossil species of Testudo have been de¬ 
scribed from North America. At present, the oldest known 
representative of the genus is T. uintensis Gilmore ■■ from the 
upper Eocene, Uinta formation of Utah. Some thirty species 
are recorded from the Oligocene and Miocene of the plains 
and mountain region of the west, from southern Canada to 
New Mexico and from Wyoming to Kansas. One species 
occurs in the upper Miocene, Barstow formation of the Mo¬ 
have desert region of southern California.’ Pliocene and 
Pleistocene deposits in Texas, Florida, South Carolina 
(Tertian}^ or Pleistocene?) and Tennessee* have furnished 
about twenty species, but only three or four are known from 
contemporaneous beds of the west, in Kansas and Nebraska. 
American species of Tfsiudo exhibit considerable diversity in 
size. Thesmallest member ofthegenusisprobablvtheTenneS' 
see Pleistocene T. mmda Hay that was less than five and one- 
half inches in length. The largest North American species and 
probably the largest land tortoise known at the present time. Is 
T. louisrkrfsjmtinni Wark * from the Pliocene of Florida. The 

' C. W, Gilmoiv. *‘Fo»ll Turtles of tic Uint» Fcrmition," Mem, Cane^ Mvj, 
viip p. 15CV Nov. 1915+ ' ' 

* J. C. Merriam. ''Tcrtiarj' M;imma] san Faunas of the Mohave StdL 

Dtpt Unk. Caiifomia^ pp. 450^ 456, 537, 1919. 

* O. P. Ilay, of aome PJeUtcc™ Vertebrate^ Found la lie United 

Sutm/' Prec. U. S. jViif, Mits.f No. 58^ p, 1920. 

F. Wark. New Gaant TortQi5i: ffotti the Pnooene of FJoridip" 

/ffur. ScL, ^ih aer.p 17* pp. 400, ^Uy 1929. 
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carapace of this species had a very high arch and is estimated 
to have been over seven feet long. Therefore it was larger 
than 7'. mlaj (Falconer and Cautley), another giant species, 
from the Pliocene of ihe Siwalik Hills, India, which is reported 
to have reached a length of six feet.^ 

The fossil record thus far, seems to indicate that Tf^iudo 
had a greater development in the Eocene than actual dis¬ 
coveries would lead one to suspect and that by middle or upper 
Miocene time the group ranged from coast to coast in the 
United States* In the Pliocene and parlicuiarly during the 
Pleistocene, its distribution was restricted very largely to the 
southern part of the country, save for the three or four forms 
that are known from Nebraska and Kansas* Climatic 
changes accompanying Pleistocene glaciation may have been 
dominant factors in the retreat of the group southward from 
the western area in which it was so well represented during 
Oligocene and Miocene times and the final extinction of the 
group in the southern region may have been due to the com¬ 
bined action of carnivorous enemies and further climatic 
changes that the creatures could not withstand. 

Three recent species of land tortoises inhabit the southern 
part of the United States, from South Carolina and Florida 
to the deserts of Arizona and Southern California, They 
have often been included in the genera Trstudo or XcrobatfS 
in the past, but more modern usage assigns them to the genus 
Gopktrus* 

Chelo.^ians as ax Index of Climate 

The several genera of chelonians in the marine Calvert 
formation are of interest for the import that they may have 
relative to the probable climate and nature of the land border¬ 
ing the Calvert sea^ inferential evidence of climatic condL 
tions from studies on the moliuscan fauna and the flora of the 
Calvert formation indicates more mild conditions than those 
prevalent at the present time. The invertebrates according 
to Dali,® suggest that temperature conditions prevailing during 

^O. P. op. dt.^ i9oSp p. 367. 

* W, Dali. Mar}'l»ncl G«l. Siirv^ Mjoceno report, p. 1904. 
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deposition of the Miocene sediments in Maryland were tem¬ 
perate and somewhat warmer than at present. A land plant 
assemblage from the Fairhaven diatomaceous earth member^ 
at the base of the Calvert formation, from a locality near 
Washington, D. C., was studied and described by Berrj'',' 
who stated that the florule suggests a region of dunes similar 
to the Santa Rosa peninsula between Pensacola Bay and the 
Gulf of Mexico and that it seems to be comparable with 
existing coastal floras of South Carolina and Georgia or of 
the Gulf coast from western Florida to eastern Texas. The 
diatom flora according to Dr. Albert Mann - also indicates a 
relatively warm or subtropical temperature. 

The geographical ranges of the several groups of turtles 
seem to be very closely circumscribed by climatic conditions. 
The habits of fossil representatives of these groups may have 
been similar to those of the recent forms and their distribution 
therefore equally dependent on temperature and moisture. 
Ps^pk^^phorM is an extinct genus belonging to the leather 
back or trunk turtles. They are represented in the existing 
seas by a single genus and species, Spkargis or Dermockflyi 
coriacea (Linnaeus), which has, according to Gadow,* a wide 
distribution ranging over all in ter tropical seas and only 
accidentally visits the northern coasts. The pleurodires have 
been discussed at length in the remarks under Tapkrospkys 
miocenicti therefore It will suffice here to add the fact that 
many if not most of them iuhabit regions where the mean 
annual temperature is much higher than that now prevalent 
in Maryland. Recent members of the ChfloniiJsf arc found 
in the Atlantic, Indian and Pacific Oceans and normally 
occupy the w'armer parts of these seas. Many of the recent 
species of Tixtudo and those belonging to the closely related 
Gopkeruj inhabit rather arid regions and some, the deserts 
proper. They often dig deep burrows and hide in them 
during the hottest part of the day or during stormy weather. 

^ E, W. Berry. The Indicated hy the Fbn of the Cal¬ 
vert FprnutiMT U. S, Surv.^ PmL Paper pp. 61-73+ 57+ 

* E. Ecrry^ identp 1916^ p. 6a. 

■H. G^doV'^ Qp, cit^^ 1901 r PP' 
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A discussion of the gopher turtles by Ditmars ^ states that 
all three North American species have similar habits; they 
seem to prefer dry sandy areas^ require considerable warmth 
(from 75 to 95 degrees Fahr.) and can not sarvive dampness. 
Coph^rus poly phi mu s (Daudin) is common in the sand hi I! 
region of Hampton County^ South Carolina. 

The assumptions that may be drawn from the occurrence 
of Testudo and the other chelonian remains In the marine 
Miocene beds of Marjdand are m accord with deductions 
derived from the invertebrate fossils and particularly with 
those from the plant remains. All point to a warmer climate 
than that prevailing at the present timep A definite de¬ 
termination of the mean annual temperature in the Marjdand 
region during the deposition of the Calvert beds can never be 
attainedt but a more or less close approximation may be 
inferred from the fossil evidence- The mean annual tempera¬ 
ture at Solomons Island at the south end of Calvert County = 
is 56.7^ Fahr. On the other hand, the mean at Beaufort,^ 
which lies to the east of Hampton County in southern South 
Carolina^ is 67^ Fahr. Temperature conditions prevailing in 
Mar>dand during the Miocene may have been comparable 
to those at Beaufort today, but were probably somewhat 
higher. 

* R. L Ditmiirs. Thf RtptHf pp^ Doiibleday, Fjge & 

C&mpany. 

* Maryland GeoL Surv.+ Calviert Ct^nty report^ p. 183^ 1907. 

^Handbock of S&iiih State Department of AgnculiucVp Commefcc and 

p. 68, 1906. 
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A HEW TURTLE, PEIUTRESKTS VIRGINIAlfUS, FROM THE 
MIOCEHE OF VniGimA 

CHABLES X. BERRY AND W, GARDNER LTKN 

While visiting Stratford Hall, Virginia, the birthplace of 
Robert E. Lee, on June 24, 1935, the authors received per¬ 
mission from Majo'r-Gencral B. F. Cheatham to collect from 
the bluffs which front upon the Potomac River in that region. 
The present paper h the outgrowth of this visit and a later 
one on August 9, 1935. These bluffs appear on the Areal 
Geology Map in the Nomini Folio ^ of the U. S. Ceol, Surv. as 
being located in Westmoreland County, Virginia, forming about 
seven miles of the southern shore of the Potomac River and 
are designated as the Nomini Cliffs. However on a more 
recent map ® showing the boundary line between Virginia and 
Maryland the term Nomini Cliffs appears as restricted to 
those bluffs at the eastern end, just west of Currioman Bay. 
The remaining bluffs to the west are given two names, Horse- 
head Cliffs and Stratford Cliffs. The former is the western¬ 
most one and is situated near Pope Creek. Likewise on the 
193a Wakefield Quadrangle the three cliffs are distinguishable 
as Horsehead, Stratford, and Nomlni Cliffs, In Mansfield’s 
paper of 1936* concerning the age of the Nomini Cliffs the 
author does not make clear whether the cliffs he calls 
“Nomini” are those which embrace all three bluffs or only 
the one at the eastern end. 

The chelonian remains which apparently represent a new 
species of turtle and are described lierein were collected from 
the Horsehead Cliffs, 

’ Darton, N* H., U. S. GmI. Syrv., Geol. Atlw, Nomini folio (Ns. sj), pi. 1, 

> Mathcwi, E. ^ & Nflwn, W. A,, Rapen on the Locmiitm ol the Line 

alon^ the pDlODiae River betwna Virginia and Maryland. ShscU [[ and lit. Ball I- 

mare^ 1928. 

* W. C.* ^'Note* on the Occurrence of tlic ClwspLojifc Formation in ihc 

Nomini Oiffa, Va./^ Sci.p l^. 7i p- i7S. ^9^^ 
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Pfritresius pirginianits n- sp,, C. Berrj- &. Lynn. 

Typ ^*—Catalogue number I 3859 » Division of Vertebrate 
Paleontology, U, S. Nat. Mus. The type specimen consists 
of the first, fifth and sixth neurats, the first and second supra- 
pygal, and all except the sixth and seventh right and the 
set'enth left costals of the carapace. The plastron is repre¬ 
sented by a portion of the left hyoplastron, right and left 
hypoplastra and the right xi phi plastron. In addition to this, 
three peripherals, several vertebrae and portions of the right 
posterior limb and girdle are present. 

Type Loeaiity.—These: remains were found in the Miocene 
deposits at the southeastern end of Horsehead Cliffs, West¬ 
moreland County, Virginia, 

Horizon. —^There seems to be some dispute as to the exact 
age of the beds which are found in these bluffs north of Strata 
ford Post Office. The earlier writers had the idea that the 
St. Mary’s, Choptank and Calvert formations were all present. 
Howe\'er in 191a Clark and Miller* took another view; 
namely that only the Calvert was represented, but added 
that there may be some unexposed Choptank In Virginia. 
In 1926 Mansfield* published the statement that only the 
St, Marj^’s and Choptank are to be found here, but this is 
based upon not more than eight invertebrate fossils. 

The specimen was found about four feet above the beach 
level. At a height of about seven feet there appears to be a 
thin bone bed in which fragments of turtles, cetaceans, fishes 
and the like occur. The matrix in which the turtle was 
buried is a blue-gray diatomaceous clay. 

Carapace .—The outline of this carapace is cordate. The 
surface is sculptured with very characteristic grooves and 
ridges which follow a regular arrangement as seen in PI. Ill, 
fig, 2, In the centers of the costals and near the distal ends 
the sculpturing parallels the long axis of the bones. Near 
the lateral edges of the costals it runs at right angles to the 
intercostal sutures. The ornamentation on the neurals and 

I Cl*rb, W, B, S Miller, 0 . L, Va. CtoL Sure. Bull., iv, pp. 1911. 

■ MsiTiifield, W, dt-i p. 17^. 
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suprapygals has no regular pattern. On the first and eighth 
costals the sculpturing is less characteristic than on the others, 
its general direction being towards the distal margins of the 
plates. Around the periphery of the carapace there is a 
band 5-10 mm. wide where the sculpturing has nearly com¬ 
pletely died out. 

The carapace has a low arch, being however slightly de¬ 
pressed in the region of the first and second neural plates. 
Crossing the costals about one-third the distance from the 
neurocostal suture and running parallel to it there is a very 
low ridge. This ridge can be traced across both the right 
and left costals starting on the first, crossing the second, being 
very prominent upon the third and then dying out so that it is 
obscure on the sixth and eighth. The neurals, which are 
arched to comply with the curvature of the carapace, show no 
evidence of the presence of a median keel. The sulci can be 
easily traced on all the plates as shown in PI. I, fig. i. 

The visceral surface of the carapace is complete except for 
the absence of the proximal ends of most of the ribs. The 
most important feature to be observed on this surface is the 
lateral curv'ature of the ribs. There is a pronounced differ¬ 
ence in direction of curvature between the rib on the fourth 
costal and that on the fifth, the former tending to bend ante¬ 
riorly while the latter curves posteriorly. A similar difference 
is apparent in the recent Loggerhead, but appears between the 
sixth and seventh costals. 

The greatest w'idth of the carapace, in a straight line, is 
223 mm.; the maximum length, with the width of the seventh 
left costal estimated, amounts to 389 mm. 

On the anterior margin of the first left costal the costo- 
peripheral suture is present for about 30 mm. The same is 
true on the first right costal for about 8 mm. The variation 
in the extent of suture present is due to the fact that parts of 
the anterior portions of the costals are lacking in both cases. 
The posterior portions of the distal margins of both the first 
costals possess no sutures at all, the two surfaces forming a 
thin straight edge. The remaining costals do not possess 
costoperipheral sutures. Thus only the anterior portion of 
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the distal margin of the first costal was in contact with the 
peripherals, while the remaining costaU were joined to the 
peripherals by gomphoses of the rib-ends. The rib-end o 
the third left costal is nearly complete, extending mm. from 
nnder the costal plate. This rib tapers from 14 mm. to 11 mm. 
in this distance and its dorsal surface is covered by fine 
grooves parallel to the axis. The rib-ends of the other 
costals are incomplete or entirely lacking, ^ ^ ft. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed description of the 
individual bones of the carapace; the measurements for all 
will be found in table 1 . Observation of the epidermal sulci 
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reveals that this turtle had five vertebral shields and four 
pairs of costal shields. In this feature it resembled the 
existent genus Cktlottta rather than Carett^, for the latter 
possesses five pairs of costals. Measurements for the horny 
scutes are given in table 11. 
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The first suprapygal is represented by only two pieces, one 
a fragment just posterior to the last neural and joining to¬ 
gether the two eighth costals, and the other uniting by suture 
to the inner posterior margin of the eighth right costal. 
Fortunately the latter fragment possesses a suture at its 
posterior end which forms a point of articulation with the 
second suprapygal. In general the shape of the first supra¬ 
pygal IS triangular, occupying the entire area between the 
eighth costals. It thus agrees with the form of the cor¬ 
responding bone in existing Chfhniidaf. 

The second suprapygal is cordate in outline, the anterior 
margin being sutured while the two postenor lateral margins 
are not. These latter margins unite in a blunt point forming 
an angle of about 90 degrees. The lateral posterior margins 
are thin, but the plate thickens rapidly just anterior to the 
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posterior end so that the greatest thickness of the plate here is 
5.5 mm* The absence of any posterior suture (suprapygo- 
pygal suture) excludes the possibility that the peripherals 
united directly with the carapace except in the anterior region. 
In Carelta catena, in contrast to this, the second suprapygal 

unites by suture with the pvgaL 

Plastron . — Only a small portion of the left hyoplastron 
(PI. Ill, fig. 4) IS present and this shows no outstanding 
features. None of the processes are preserved but a part of 
the hyohypoplastral suture is present. The thickness of 
the plate is similar to that of the hypoplastron.^ 

Of the two hypoplastra the right one (PI. IV, fig. i) is the 
most complete. 1 ts outer surface is smooth as compared with 
that of the carapace, but there are faint markings present 
which radiate from a point near the center of the plate. 
The right hyohypopl astral suture is lacking except for about 
14 mm. The posterior margin, which is very thin, forms a 
concave arc. On the inner edge of this plate there are seven 
sty late processes which are situated along the posterior portion 
of the margin. On the outer edge there are four similar 
processes and the broken base for a fifth. These processes 
are likewise confined to the posterior portion of the margin. 
There is a decided difference between the two sets of processes. 
Those on the outer margin arc very wide and somewhat blunt 
while those on the inner are narrow and sharp. This plate is 
nowhere thicker than 5 mm. and in most places much thinner, 
and is arched at an angle of about 150 degrees. The right 
xiphiplastron unites with the hypoplastron at the inner 
posterior corner. 

The left hypoplastron (PI. HI, fig. 1) shows the long 
straight hyohypopl astral suture and three processes on the 
outer margin. The other edges are irregularly broken so 
that their original outline can only be surmised. Sulci are 
faintly visible crossing part of the plate. Those portions of 
the sulci that could be distinguished have been darkened to 
accentuate them. 

Nearly a complete right xiphiplastron (PJ. IV, fig. 1) is 
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present. This is a long narrow plate which possesses three 
rounded striated processes on its posterior end* At the 
anterior end it articulates with the hypoplastron hy means of 
a series of squamosal sutures. The margins of the plate are 
thin increasing to a thickness of 6 mm. at the anterior end 
and 4 mm. at the center. The bone ia 90.5 mm, long and 37 
mm. wide in the center. 

Peripktrais.^i all the pieces of peripheral plates found 
only three were well enough preserved to warrant short 
descriptions. These three have been roughly determined 
as the fourth, seventh and ninth of the left side. 

Only the dorsal portion of the fourth left peripheral plate 
(PI, III, fig- 5) is preserved. The outer surface is marked by 
very indistinct grooves and ridges. The costal margin of 
the plate is a thin straight line. The lower portion curves 
inward and one is able to obtain some idea of the part that is 
lacking. The posterior end possesses the remains of a ser¬ 
rated suture, while the anterior end is broken. Across the 
middle of the plate there can be distinguished an inter- 
marginal sulcus. The interior surface shows the remaining 
part of a rounded socket into which the rib-end is attached by 
gomphosis, This plate is 45,5 mm. long and 30 mm. wide 
at greatest measurement. 

There appears to be ver>' little difference between what Is 
identified as the seventh (PL HI, fig- 6) and ninth (PI. II, fig. 
,^) left peripheral plates. The dorsal surfaces of both are 
slightly concave while their under surfaces are convex, the 
latter surface of the ninth being a little more arched than that 
of the seventh. Their cross-sections can be compared in 
fig. I. The anterior and posterior ends of both show some 
remnants of sutures. The outer margins of both are very 
acute. Intermarginal sulci are present. The outstanding 
difference between these two plates is the location of the 
sockets into w'hich the ribs fit. Upon plate seven the socket 
is found at the posterior Intcrperipheral suture while In plate 
nine this socket forms a deep oval pit in the center of the plate, 
Plate seven is 24.5 mm. wide and 55 mm. long while plate 
nine is 20 mm, ’wide and 50 mm. long- 
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Othirr Parts of two cervical vertebrae were pre¬ 

served well enough to be definitely idenlified. These were 
the centra of the sixth (PI- I, fig^ 4) eighth (PL I| fig« 3) 
cervical vertebrae^ Some of the corners of the centnitn of the 
former were broken off* The posterior face of this centmrn is 
flat with a shaliow vertical groove crossing the surface; its 
anterior face is deeply concave* The hyp apophysis is broken 
off neat its base. Paired articijlating surfaces flank the 
hypapophysis on the anterior ventral side- The centrum of 
the eighth cervical vertebra is in much better condition than 
that of the sixth. Its posterior face is convex^ while the 
anterior face is concave* On the dorsal side a wldCj deep 
neural canal is present* 
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Two badly crushed centra (PI. II, fig. 5) and several 
broken portions of other centra belonging to the thoracic 
vertebrae were found. The exact location of these is uncer¬ 
tain. They are hour glass in shape, their articulating surfaces 
being at the anterior and posterior ends. There is a neural 
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groove nintiiog Along their dorsal side&j the mArgtns of which 
Are crushed in on both specimens* These centra are 43 
and 33 mm* long respectively. 

A practically perfect neural arcli belonging to one of the 
anterior caudal (PI. IT^ hg' vertebrae is present. This 
neural arch is about lo mm. long* The preaygapophyses are 
very pronounced while the postiygapophyses are under¬ 
developed* 

The proaimal portion of the fifth metatarsal of the right 
side and two phalanges probably belonging to the same limb 
were found. The metatarsal fragment is 14 mm. long, its 
greatest diameter being 5 mm. while the smallest diameter is 
2.S mm. The more perfect of the two phalanges is illustrated 
(PI. II, fig. i). This specimen is 19 mm, long. The greatest 
pro.ximal diameter is 6 mm., the least proximal diameter 4 
mm. The greatest distal diameter is 5.5 mm,, the least distal 
diameter 4.25 mm. Neither of the two phalanges possesses 
condyles. 

The proximal end of the right tibia (PL I, fig. a), was 
preserved. The head is oval in outline being convex except in 
one corner where there is a shallow concavity. The shorter 
diameter of the head is ti mm* No exact long diameter 
could be taken due to the broken condition of the bone. 
There is a deep pit for muscle attachment. The length of 
this fragment is 32 mm. 

The lateral or pectineal process of the right pubis (PI. Ill, 
fig. 3) was found* This bone is comparatively thlu, Its outer 
margin being thicker than the rest. The length of the anterior 
margin is 21 mm. white the length of the inner margin is 
ig*5 mm* 

Additional Representatives of the Species 

Fragmentary chelonian remaiixs are of rather frequent 
occurrence at the horizon where the Above-described specimen 
was found and isolated bones or groups of bones were collected 
at several other spots along the section- Only one of these 
collections (U* S, Nat* Mus. No* 13858) was comparable in 
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completeness to the type specimen and it will be considered 
briefly at this time. It was found about 0.4 mtle south of 
the one just described and at approximately the same level 
in the exposure. This individual (PI. H, fig. 3) was a con¬ 
siderably larger one and is represented by the second to 
seventh neurais inclusive, the second to eighth costals of the 
right side and the third to seventh left costals. The matrix 
in which the remains were imbedded was much wreathe red, 
being near the end of a low bluff, and the bones were very 
fragile so that the visceral surfaces of all crumbled away 
during their collection and preparation. Fortunately how¬ 
ever, the superficial layer of these plates is composed of a 
rather dense bone and all of the sculpturing as well as ihe 
epidermal sulci are thus well preserved. The large size of 
the individual as compared with the one described earlier, 
the shallowness of the sulci, and the existence of numerous 
deeply pitted areas on the shell presumably caused by infective 
organisms, all lead one to infer that the specimen represents 
an adult, an animal which had grown larger and been exposed 
longer to the vicissitudes of life than had the type. Never¬ 
theless, it appears obvious that the two are conspecific, the 
differences observable all being attributable to a disparity in 

The maximum length of the portion of carapace which is 
preserved is 387 mm., the greatest width 330 mm.; in life, 
the shell was probably at least 500 mm. in length. Although 
none of the projecting rib-ends are present in the specimen as 
prepared, several of these were apparent when it was col¬ 
lected and the existence of costoperipheral fontanelles is 
certain. The measurements of the individual bones are 
given in table 1 . It will be noted that although these bones 
arc all larger than the corresponding plates of the type 
specimen, nevertheless the proportions (ratio of width to 
length) all agree closely, where comparison is possible. The 
same statement applies to the epidermal shields, measure¬ 
ments of which will be found in table II. The sulci ace 
extremely shallow and obscure but could be traced with 
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on all the anterior plates* On the seventh and 
eighth costals their course is uncertain and is therefore not 
indicated in the photograph (PI. II, fig- 3 )- J'fiis indistinct¬ 
ness of the epidermal impressions is in striking contrast to 
the condition in the type specimen but is believed to be one 
of the results of advanced age. Similar changes occur in 
the shells of recent turtles, the outlines of the horny shields 
being strongly marked on the underlying bones of young 
individuals but becoming miich less prominent with increasing 
age*' Correlated with this, the ornamentation of the present 
specimen w'hile agreeing in detail with that of the type, is 
less striking since all the ridges are lower and the grooves 
shallower- The lateral keels, too, are less sharp and distinct 
being apparent only on the third and fourth costals as broad 
humps* A median keel is present on the second neural but 
can be distinguished on none of the others. 

Unfortunately this second specimen supplies knowledge 
of but a few of the bones which are lacking in the type. The 
second, third, fourth and seventh neurals are the most Im¬ 
portant additions, but these eihibit no unexpected features* 
The presence of the seventh costal on both sides allows us to 
infer that the eighth neural was hexagonal in outline, although 
this plate is not preserved. It appears that the two eighth 
costals approached each other very closely at the mid-line 
almost, but not quite, meeting. 

In addition to the specimens from Virginia described above, 
a number of fragmentary remains representing various parts 
of the carapace of what may be the same species of turtle 
have been collected in the Miocene of Maryland from Zones 
lo, 11, and 12 of the Calvert formation* Since they do agree 
so well in ornamentation and general proportions with the 
type of Peritresiui pirgittioniiS they will be given consideration , 
here. The most complete of these specimens (U- S. Nat. Mus. 
Cat. No. 13785) consists of a costal plate, the sixth of the left 
side, together with portions of the tw'O adjacent costals 
(PL 4, fig. 3). These were found about one-half mile south 

I H., Amphikia and Ktplil/f, Londofl, p, jaj, 190I’ 
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of Parker Creek, Calvert County, in Zone 13 of the Calvert 
formation. The complete plate is 133 mm. long and has a 
uniform width of 60 mm. It is 5 mm. thick at the proximal 
end but decreases in thickness to 3 nim. distally. The adja¬ 
cent fifth costal is 46 mm. wide. The sculpturing agrees with 
that of the type specimen, the grooves and ridges runniiig in 
general parallel to the long axis of the bone. On the proximal 
two-thirds of the bone, however, they turn at right angles as 
they approach the intercostal sutures and the ridges tend to 
be broken into isolated, irregularly arranged tubercles near 
the proximal border. There is a well-defined lateral keel 
crossing the costal at 28 mm. from the neurocostal suture. 
This is more prominent on the fifth costal than on the sixth 
and thus appears to diminish posteriorly. The sulci indicat¬ 
ing the position of the epidermal scutes are shallow, but 
unmistakable. An intercostal sulcus runs on the sixth costal 
bone 28 mm. from its anterior border and is 114 mm. long. 
It crosses the lateral carina. The vertebral scutes thus lay 
proximad of the lateral keels, the vertebro-costal sulcus on the 
sixth costal bone being only 16 mm. from the neurocostal 
sutur. Three other specimens were collected in the same 
general region. One is the proximal end of what is probably 
the second costal. Its sculpturing does not differ in any 
essential from that of the other costals but the lateral keel is 
much more sharply developed. The second fragment is a 
nuchal. It measures 51 mm. along the midline and is 60 mm. 
in width, but the fact that its edges are much worn throws 
some doubt upon the significance of these figures. The 
sculpturing consists of elongate tubercles like those 
found on the proximal portion of the costals. The bone has a 
low median keel which is interrupted by the intcrneural 
sulcus crossing the plate at 25 mm. from its anterior border. 
The third plate is a peripheral measuring 30 mm. long by 
27 mm. wide. The free edge is acute as may be seen in fig. 
2. Internally there is a deep cortical pit for reception of the 
rib-end. 

In addition to these specimens several others serve to 
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extend the range of the species to the lower zones. From 
Zone II near Dares Beach, Maryland, a single costal, the 
eighth of the right side, was collected. It is 93 tnm. long 
and has a width of 37 mm. at the proximal end, increasing to 
about 50 mm. at the distal border. No trace of a keel can 
be found on this plate. An intercostal sulcus traverses the 
bone at 16 mm. from its anterior border, but the proximal 
third of the plate is so worn that the sulci of that region cannot 
be traced- In a road cut z-7 miles south of Chesapeake Beach, 
Maryland, a small exposure of Zone lo has yielded a single 
neural, which may belong to this species. It is SO mm. long 



Telxt-fiO- X- tiuoug^h ptnphermT from 2auc ii of lb* CaK^ft foTmaifcon, 

Parker^# Cr^ Md. 

and 3 ^ mm. at the widest point, and has a sharp, wclJ-dtfined 
median keek Another neural from Zone 10 south of Plum 
Point, Maryland, measures 47 mm. by 24 m™- srid shows an 
even higher keel. 

Discussion' 

The fact that this turtle was a member of the Cheloniidae 
is clearly revealed by many features of its osteology. The 
low-arched, heart-shaped carapace, the loosely connected 
p]astral elements enclosing large median fonianelles, and the 
phalanges lacking condyles are all distinctive diagnostic 
features of the group. The association of the specimen 
with the genus Ptriinsius appears to be justified by the 
following considerations- Among the fossil members of 
the Cheloniidae known from America, only two forms possess 
ornamentation on the outer surfaces of the bones. These 
are the genera Syllomus and Perilujius both of which arc, 
up to the present time, monospecific. The former was 



* 
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erected by Cope in 1896 for the species Syllomus erhpatus and 
was based upon fragirientary materials consisting of a ^single 
humerus and portions of two costals collected from Miocene 
deposits on the Pammjkey River, Virginia. Pfniresius 
was also erected by Cope to receive the species Pentresius 
ornatus, a form first described by Letdy but referred by him 
to the recent genus Chelon^ or CheloniiJ, The types of this 
species are portions of two peripherals from the Cretaceous of 
New Jersey. However a nearly complete carapace from the ) 

Ripley formation, Upper Cretaceous of Georgia, which was 
considered by Cope to belong to P , orfmtus has been de¬ 
scribed by Hay.* 

The fact which serves to differentiate these two genera is 
that in Syllomus all the costals articulated with the peripherals 
by firm sutures while in Piritrtsius costoperipheral fontaiielles 
were present. In the character of the ornamentation the two 
resemble each other closely although Pmtr/sitis was a larger 
turtle. Through the courtesy of the American Museum of 
Natural History we have been afforded an opportunity to 
examine the types of Syllomus cnspaiits and the presence of a 
suture at the distal border of one of the costal fragments has 
been definitely verified. Hay follows Cope in accepting this 
character as of sufficient diagnostic significance to justify 
separation of the genera and it is clear that on this basis our 
specimens must fall into the genus Peritresius. 

Hay’s* diagnosis of this genus Is as follows: “Carapace / 

cordate, as In the Cheloniidae generally the anterior periph¬ 
erals suturally joined to the costals of the first pair^ the 
posterior peripherals joined to costals by gomphosis of ribs 
only; a high dorsal keel; surface of carapace coarsely sculp¬ 
tured.” It will be seen that our specimens agree with this 
description in all features except the height of the dorsal 
keel, a character which is certainly of little taxonomic value. 

Perittfsius virginianus differs from the type species, P. 

1 Haj'p O- "The Turikfi of North America," Intir XFo-jiinifoRg 

pp. 2tO-l, 

^ O. P,p 0^. cif,p p. ioo- 
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ornafux, mainlj^ in size and in prominence of the carinae. 
The difference in geologic age is of course, also to be noted. 

At the present time the family Cheloniidae as defined by 
Pratt ^ is represented by seven species which fall into 3 genera. 
The most numerous and best known of these are: Chelonj& 
mydas Latreille, the Green Turtle; Erelmockelys imbrkata 
(Linnaeus), the Hawk-bill, which supplies the “tortoise¬ 
shell” of commerce;and Careita carma (Linnaeus), the Logger- 
head. All enjoy a wide geographical distribution in tropical 
and sub-tropical seas and are not infrecjucntly encountered 
as occasional visitors off the coasts of more northerly regions. 
They are exclusively marine in habit, leaving the water only to 
deposit their eggs. 

The geologic history of the group is of interest chiefly 
because of the unaccountable gaps which occur therein. 
AUopleuron kofmanni of the Upper Cretaceous of Holland has 
been generally regarded as the earliest known fossil member 
of the family from the European continent. It is, however, a 
highly specialized form with a very greatly reduced carapace 
and Hay considers it probable that the species really belongs 
to a family distinct from the Cheloniidae, 

A petrifaction from the Cretaceous of Bohemia which was 
described by Fritsch ® as a cast of the cerebrum of a plesiosaur 
has recently been shown by Edinger * to be a cast of the skull 
of a member of the Cheloniidae possibly referable to the species 
Ckfloiiia regularis Fritsch which was based upon a large tibia 
from the same locality. 

In America, the genus P^rilrfsius remains as the oldest 
fossil form. However, we have seen that this turtle is already 
well adapted for a marine habitat and we must conclude that 
its ancestors had taken up life in the sea at a considerably 
earlier period. The number of true Cheloniidae described 
from the Tertiary is surprisingly small. Tw-o genera, Lem- 

• prait, H. S., AfflB ual of flu t'rTlrhrM AttitiuJs of Ael/n tifd Siafei. ^IltdelphU, 

pp, ^ Bayer. N=ue und Reptilkn »u» der bohmUchen Kreide- 

formation (II. JUpiIlien vnn Prof, Anton Friueh}, Png, pp. 16-S. 1905* . 

• Bdineer.T., Aalon Friuch’s “Grtnahein wn Pblypiychodon" m der Steintem 
eines Sdilldkmtcnwhadel*. IHyebiatr. ett Neum!. Bladen, pp, J96'4a<, »93+- 
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bonax and Chfloma from the greensands of New Jersey, 
represent the group in the Eocene* In the OUgocene, 
£ryock^lys and Cyiyopsis from Belgium and Carolinochdyi 
from South Carolina are the only forms known. From the 
Miocene and Pliocene of Europe a few fragmentary specimens 
have been doubtfully referred to the genus Chdonia. Up to 
this time, three species have been recorded from the Miocene 
of the United Slates, Sythmus ensp^tus^ Protdpochdys 
grandaeva^ and Ckdonia parviucta^ These may now be in¬ 
creased by two more^ Chdonia mafylandica Collins & Lynn 
and Piritffsius inrginianus C. Berry & Lynn, The rarity of 
members of this family in Tertiary deposits has been men¬ 
tioned by several authors ■ but it is probable that this is 
more apparent than real The loosely knit skeleton of these 
turtles is not favorable for gcxid preservation for the bones 
become separated and scattered soon after death* Thus 
while isolated fragmentary specimens are rather common, 
associated bones are rare. In any case, it is certain that the 
turtle remains most commonly met with in the Miocene of 
Marjdand represent members of this group* Fragments of 
other types of chelonians are infrequent finds in these deposits. 

’ Gftdawp cp. fiV., p, 3S0L 

* Hay, o. ^pr ciLf p, 20g^ 

Alltel, K- H^ndbuch i^r PjleontDlo^te^ Mudicli and Lcipilg, j S ^ 

J&HSf4 Uo^Kix$ 

EXPLANATION OF PL. 4 TES 

Plate h i- Carapace of Fmifftinj tir^inianuj (type) X i/S+ Fiq. t. 
Right iibiJ (type) X t. Fic. 3. C^ntmni cf eighth ccrncal vertebra (type) X i. 
FiCr Centntmof#bih cervkal Vertebra (type) X 1. 

Plate iU Fic. I, Phalanx of hind foot (type) X i. Fio, Xeural tith nf 
caudal verLebra (n-j^) X l Fic, 3. Carapace of &cepnd spetiincn of P. pfr^inrsnuj 
X 1I3. Fig. 4. Nmtli left peripheral (type) X l Fig. 5. Cenmira of thoracic 
' vertebra (type) X [. 

Plate J Jl. FlO* 1 . Lth hypoplastran (type) X 34 ^ Fig. 2 , Fourth right ™tal 
ihowlog icolpturiog (type) X t. Fig. 3. Lateral process of right publi (tvpc) X T* 
Fig. 4. hjt>pla!tron (type) X 3/4. Fie. Fourth left perlphei^l (type) 

X 1+ Fig, 6, ^veoth left peripheral (type) X i- 

Plate Fig, t. Right hypoplaEtron (t>^> X 3/4. Fic. a. Right iiphi- 
ptastrod (titk) X 3/^ Fig. 3. Portksiis qI fifth, sijth and KVenth left costaU from 
Zr 12 Cal^'ert formaildfl, ^ [aryland X 
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AMERICAN LEGAL REALISM ♦ 


L. L. FULLER t 

The realist movement in American legal thought ^ may 
be said to have reached its flower within the past five years. 
There were^ to be sore, premonitions of it as early as the 
beginning of the present century. The realist himself likes 
to consider his movement as taking its origin in an address 
delivered by Justice Holmes in 1897.* As early as 1912 there 
existed a systematic formulation of the realist view^ however 
little it may have been noticed.® These beginnings should 

* Ttic HcTijiy M, Fhillipi Prisae Award was mad^ (Ocioberj 1935) w Lon L. Fidtr 
of Duke Universiiy for hls work on ihi Sesenpe and Philoiophy of Jurisprudcntcj 
culmin^ited In ihis artklr. 

Reprinted from ibe Uniwrstiy^f FfnnfyhmiJS Las? March, 193:4- 

i A.B. I9J4, J,D, I9j£p Stanford Univereflr; ProftMor of Law, Dufcc Unsversity; 
author of *'Lc^al Fictions'' (193l)j 25 IIL L 363, 513, S77, and of notes and book 
reviews In ^'ariout Ic^al 

' A i^ood hlbfK^rmphy of American legal realism may be found In Llerw'el] jti, “Sorew 
Restism about Kealf^m^' (1931), 4+//m. L, ffrp,^ 1321^ 1357-1359. Ft ihouEd, perhaps, 
be jwlnied out that American le;ga] realism ha4 no traoeable connection with the neo- 
realist movement in American philroeophy. On the conirjiry die adkezmTS of legal 
realism, have for the matt pan inclined 10 an epE^fornoiog^' which mty be called ideal! si it 
in the modem acceptation of that tenn. ThU bent is particularly noticeable in 
Bingham, Gsak^ Frank and (with le** ixmaisiency) in LIcwelljTi. 

^ the other hand legal realism has a clgie sflnuy with the various “des^:riptivc" 
and ^ioiiitutidnal" methods applied by Ameriican scholars during Lhe pair decade lo 
economicf, sociology and polltital sclcnccn In comioqn with all theae movemenii it 
has in recent years dern'ed much from that phtlotophy of life known a behavlorfatk 
piychology. 

^ “T^e Path of the published in Holmcsp Collected Legal Papers (193]), 167. 

»Bingham, 1 % the Law?” (rgii), 11 Mich. L i, log. White one 

nndB the core of ibe realist approaoh In these early articleG ol Bingham, It u hardly 
fa ir ro elasi Bingham whh the modem realist school. The principal difference belM'een 
him and them, 14 I see it, consists in ilic fact that he does not, cither c3tprcss]y or 
impliedly, «t up a principle of caclusion. He sought to broaden the field of the legal 
Scholar s reiearth, imt to mle anyihing^ out of ii. Hie relation betw'een his approach 
and that of the move, recent exponents of le^al realism ii analogous to that existing 
beiw^n ihc early experimentail psychologista and modem bchavioristi. The early 
cxi^rlmenialista inBlstcd that muscular leactiooi ought to be studied; the behaviDrist 
insists that nothing else is worthy of study. Bingham insisted that we ought to 
obsenne what courts actually do without assuming that what thev' do corresponds 
exactly with whit they say^ the teft^wingcm of legil realism seem to'assume that thii 
neutral observation of official behavior constitutes the whole of legal icience. 
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sufHce to confer at least a semblance of historical respectability 
on the realist movement. It is not a mere upstart without 
roots in the past. Yet it is only recently that the realist 
view has begun to fire the imaginations of legal scholars, that 
It has provoked men to concerted and sustained “vocal 
behavior,”—that it has become, in a word, a movement. 

Even yet the movement reveals rather conspicuously the 
defects of youth. It has lived so far largely by the process 
of discounting its own future. There have been manifestoes, 
programs for action. There have been discussions of the 
proper “approach”—conducted for the most part at a re¬ 
spectful distance from the problems to be approached. 
Recently there have appeared scattered applications of the 
approach. But we lack as yet a comprehensive work which 
will both describe and apply the methods of legal realism, 
which can serve both as an exposition of the approach and as 
an exemplification of it. We have nothing w’hich could 
be compared, let us say, to Geny’s four volume Science et 
Technique ’ which rounded off a movement for the reform of 
legal method in Europe. 

The nearest approach to such a work is to be found in a 
book recently published by Professor Llewellyn.* It was this 
book which furnished the stimulus for the present article. 
Though the remarks which follow arc intended as a critical 
evaluation of legal realism generally, attention will be chiefly 
centered on Llewellyn and the book just mentioned. There 
are several justifications for this course. As the realists 
themselves insist, there is no realist “school.”* The move¬ 
ment represents a variety of points of view; it has its left and 
right wings, .^n attempt to criticize the movement as a 

* Franftjis GtaVp fn drdi priifi polity (191 

* Llrffellyuj Pr^’iidizvnrfckl and RtdtUfrfchuni m JLine SpruckaajwM 

mii Bfiprfihun^ U 913 )- ^ review df thii hook appearB el»where m the present s&SUC 

oi [his See 551. 

* [,kwelii-n^ thpra note 1, "^'nicmXp *^The Haibna] Bxsis of Legal Science** 

(193 iL 31 CoL L. jR/r., 923. If m the courK of [his article 1 occ^sionxlly slip and refer 
to die “realist KThfiol*' die offended realirt U invited lo lubjtitute the word “movt- 
trieiiT*' for He ikouldp how'ever^ remember ihai moat schools have been 

Btxncd by men whf> pctiicaied their innocence of xny desire id seeLsrja.nh^ their 
teachings. 
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whole within the limits of a law review article would break 
down under the weight of qualification required to take into 
account the divergencies in the views of particular realists. 
On the other hand, by centering attention on the work of a 
single individual we may secure a point of orientation from 
which the entire movement may be surveyed. There are, it 
seems to me, good reasons why Llewellyrx is entitled to be 
regarded as the man most representative of the movement as 
a whole. In the first place, despite the contrary impression 
sometimes created by his impulsive literary style, he is not a 
radical. His realism is distinctly of the middle^f-the^road 
variety. Furthermore, he has written extensively and his 
w'rilings constitute a more or less comprehensive exposition 
of the realist view. Finally, more than any other realist he 
has been willing to expose the premises which are implied in 
his approach. He is a “philosopher’' in the sense that he 
has the intellectual temerity to reveal the hidden springs of 
his convictions—at least most of the time, 

Professor Underhill Moore with his ** institutional ap¬ 
proach” has given the realist movement a significant, and in 
some respects symptomatic turn which desen'es a place in 
any criticism of the movement. Though Llewellyn's writings 
betray a certain sympathy for the "institutional approach,” 
Moore s contribution remains distinctive enough to require 
special treatment. Accordingly a section of this article will 
be devoted to an analysis of his studies.^ 

In what follows I make no claim to dispose of all the 
questions raised by the realist movement, nor even of all of 
those raised by the writings of Llewellyn and Moore.* I have, 


* See infra, p. ajij, 

v*lu2bk samewhai canip>i«h«iui%'e miki»En» of tEie 
iwliw moyqi^t m Cbben. Uor and tht Soria! Otdtr l^s+7, 3S7-j6« ud 

l^al Rules: Their Fuaction in the Pmees^ of Deeiuon, TTieLr 
A^heatwn and Elo^rsiioc" 79 U. of Pa. L. ifrt,. Sjj, fOj;; and Pound, 

ITic Call for ft Realirt Junspruc^w" (19^31). 4+ Haro. L. Rto., 697. 

wellyn i ftuiwer the criticlsni of Pound, which he temu ^^reftliiciCi^' 
wmt to me the »niith«is of reiJiim. “Some Realitm ftbout Reftlism," sutra note r. 
Lleweltyii nnd« the refuifttuxn of Dean Pbund’s eritkiane in the fact that ft) the 
fealuts have never etpKUed in w many u-ofdi the impticftiloni which Pound drew 
from their wniingi, (a) when ft lealiat reads his own nrtieln he falls to discover iheM 
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however, attempted to select for discussion those problems 
which seem most intimately involved in the movement as a 
whole. While, as I have indicated, attention throughout is 
directed primarily to Llewellyn’s work (supplemented to some 
extent by Moore's studies), J think that most of what I have 
to say may be applied, with some qualifications and shifts of 
emphasis, to the position of other legal realists. 

Legal CEaxAixTY 

In one of the most interesting and penetrating portions of 
his recent book Llewellyn takes up the question of legal 
certainty.^ He does not follow the example of those realists 
w'ho attempt to ridicule this problem out of existence. For 
him the demand for certainty is something more than evidence 
of a childish petulance, unworthy of the twentieth century 
mind. Legal certainty is treated as a genuine social value, 
and the inquiry whether case law produces it is considered as 
having an important bearing on the merits of the system as 
a whole. 

Llewellyn takes a needed distinction between: (i) pre¬ 
dictability of judicial decision, and (2) the ready availability 
of the materials upon which prediction is based.® The first 
is a matter of legal certainty, the second a matter of legal 
‘System.” A body of law may be systematized to a very 
high degree—so that a lawyer can turn at once to the relevant 
section of a code, for example—without this implying certainty 
, in the prediction of judicial action. On the other hand (and 
this may be a characteristic of case lawOi the materials on 
which prediction must be based may be scattered and difficult 
of access, without this implying that prediction, when finally 
arrived at, may not have a high degree of accuracy. 

implkaitoni in tbEin, Iv It intencstinj to ipctulate what thing* could be pmved by 

tliiB mrethwL Dnt could prove th^t the nco-resliBi movement in American philoiophy 
it iHJi intercSTed in epislcmglo^yt dial ihe New Tc^UmcFit does QOt in any essential 
ctmiradicE the Oid^ One ccrtitd even pTOvx that Dean Found himself U iciiHwxhl of 
the oft-repeated char^ cf 

I fii. jiifra noie 5, “55 
S6d. 
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Ii is well to have these two notions explicitly separated. 
There is often a too ready assumption that “system” neces¬ 
sarily implies predictability, and that predictability is im¬ 
possible without a highly developed “system.'* On the other 
hand, it seems to me that Llewellyn goes too far in assuming 
that the two are completely independent. Surely “system'* 
has generally been something more than a mere indexing 
device having no connection with the process of decision. 
As a matter of fact is it not dear that an indexing system 
which was entirely dissociated from the judicial process would 
necessarily fail of its own limited purpose? 

A more significant contribution to the problem of certainty 
IS found in Llewellyn's distinction between certainty for the 
attorney and certainty for the layman. For the attorney 
certainly means predictability of judicial action. It is often 
assumed that the layman's interest here is identical with that 
of the lawyer. Llewellyn points out that this is not true. 
I translate his argument: 

So mtich for the lawyer* Incomparably more important seems 
to me to be the legal certainty which the layman demands. * * - 
It must not be forgotten that the ordinary layman guides his 
conduct not by ifgal norms but by jenW norms. Often these 
social norms are similar to those of the law. Seldom is corre¬ 
spondence complete. Legal rules can hardly serve as a guide to life. 
On the other hand the continuous reshaping and reformulation of 
social norms * , * does not cease because lawyers have set up legal 
rules* * * . Legal certainty in business and for the layman does not 
lie in the fact that an attorney can predict the outcome of a law 
suit. , , , This son of calc til ability is not so important for the 
layman; it means for him only legal certainly in a particular piece 
of litigation. For him legal certainty consists rather in the fact 
that the transaction which he has entered, i/it gets into iitigatlon, 
will be adjudged as a prudent man (that is^ a prudent laym&n in 
the particular circumstances) would have foreseen. If he had had 
in mind at the very beginning the unforeseen dispute.^ 

Legal certainly for the layman is not predictability of 

^ /£^. } 5S. (If ihe word “ceruiiuy*' Kenu sotrwwlwtt inappropriate to detcribe 
the noiioa here tnvolvcd, it ahwld be eaid that Urwellpn uses the Gentian vwjrd 
Skhtrkftt which has a Bcimcwfaat braider cawnoEatiDn than tht; word certainty' and 
might haTc been traiulitcd bete ai ^Eccurity."^) 
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judicial decisioHj it is congruence bctit/een legal ruUs and the 
jvays of Hfe^ 

Furthermore, this kind of certainty cannot be achieved 
unless legal rules change. Congruence with lay ways demands 
a constant reshaping of legal rules, since social norms are 
continually changing-* 

This distinction between lay certainty and lawyer’s cer¬ 
tainty seems to me to be most useful and 1 have no desire to 
comment on it, except to express a doubt whether “lay 
norms’* are quite so definite and clear-cut as Llewellyn seems 
to assume and to suggest that the task of determining the 
congruence of law and the ways of life is not so simple as he 
seems to imply.* 

■ The phraBcolojgi' here in mine, not Lle^reHyn’t. I B*y “can^fueiife" initcatl of 
“carrrtfKMJfJcnce” becsiMC I tate i[ Lk«icll;Ti A>rt not iwkt that icgfll rules be forma- 
iaifd ID tiic sune w^y as (oclal norms but ciily they have ulttinittcly the 
pdiQU d( icfcreacc—tbit thjty "cpmc la the Mctw thirg in the end." 

■ Llewellyn^ op. if^ Jupra note Sj « Llewellyn ai^knowtcd^ that the iwo 
kiadi of ccrtibiy (certainly for the Uyman and certaiciiy for the lawyer) tend lo 
coalesce, as it w'cre, in diOM gltuiidnci^ where et'ery step of a bniinesg traniiciion if 
^ided by legal counsel. Here Uy ceriaintj' Is a leflccuon of Uwyer^B emalat}% 
IJcwcItyD adds dhii further obHivatioo: Ifi those tiwatioiii where lawyer guIdaDce if 
customan- thci¥ if DO great danger of a lack of correlpondfDCC between legal lulef and 
loeial DPiini. The TegaJ profesiion is here forced lo gain an inHighc into changing social 
relatkjcis. Thif collective insight of the pEofeuioa wiEI tend, id some measure at leasts 
to keep law in step with Ufc, 

In the field of lanycr^uided traruaciions a kind cf double eafegnard esiati. If 
there it A lack of corrcfipODdencc between lay way 4 and the law tbia is rendered htimlesa 
tinough the gnidance of the lawyer. There h not likely to be iunh a tack of como 
Kpoadence becauie the legal piofeuioD here cannot be ignorant of the demanda of llfe+ 
Both of the« lafegnaids are absent in the case of those traaiactkni ordinarily under¬ 
taken wiihout legal advice. 

LkwcUyn in3|ht have added that there it perhaps still another reason why a lack 
of coneffpondetice between law and life is unUkcly In the field nf Lanj'er-gnrdcd trans- 
actions, h it not posiible that the coDservative infiuence of the lawy'er may have 
operated to retard social change in these hdds? 

This whole discusilbn lecalU an obaervatton of Ihering’s^ th^t Roman law wat 
norkabEc In spite of its teditiicality because of the omnspFesence of the law^-^er^ whoM 
seA'ke* were open to all—gratiii. WTicre legal counsel was not likely to be available 
(on the battle fields for CEainple) s'ariDLLi legal requiiemenu Were related. CflJt df;F 
rcmhcfu-n Jirchts (^th ciL 11.2^417. 

* Underhill ^loore’i valiant attempt to determine the degree of this congruence In 
the field of banking if evidence of the difficulties of the task. Moore and Snuman, 
“Legal and Insiixuiional Methods Applied to the Debiting of Direct Dlioounts’^ 
40 Yalf L /-, j8i, 555, 751, 92®, iG^St fn of elaborateness of 

the method the rcsulu of ihiE research seem to me to remain Inconclusiver 
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There hy however^ another point about legal certainty 
which Llewellyn does not discuss at any length, but which it 
seems to me deserves careful consideration^ I mean the 
question, what will be the probable effect on legal certainty, 
on ^Mawyer^s legal certainty,” of an adoption by courts of 
the approach recommended by the realist school? The realist 
school has generally evaded this question, not because it was 
embarrassed by it, but because it considered it unlmporiant- 
One realist tells us that the really enlightened and normal 
person takes a *^positive delight in the hazardous, incalculable 
character of life,” and regards “life’s very insecurity” as its 
"^^most inviting aspect,” * The implication seems to be that 
for the person free from psychic repression legal uncertaintyt 
far from being a source of concern, is really a source of delights 
I have already pointed out that Llewellyn does not 
embrace this left-wdng view. On the other handj he seems 
somewhat hesitant to claim that his own approach will create 
greater certainty than that produced by the method generally 
followed by courts.® In this it seems to me that he and the 
rest of the realist school have overlooked one of the strongest 
arguments against the traditional approach. 

One of the chief charactenstics of the traditional method 
la that it conceives of the area of the legally rgl^ant as quite 
limited. Only certain types of argument, certain lines of 
reasoning, are “legal” in nature- Other arguments, other 
modes of reasoning may have relevance to the decision and 
may even be taken collaterally into account in deciding the 
case. But they remain “extra-legal” or “non-technical” 
considcrationSj mere (jiV) arguments of “policy.” They defi¬ 
nitely occupy a humbler status than “legal” considerations. 
One of the chief services of the realist school has been to 
enlarge the field of the legally relevant and to invest “extra- 

* FrjEit^ Ijhp and ihe Modern Mind 17. 

* At the end of Mtiod rfl. juprs note 5) ht rts sonstwhat CilutLOLiily iJiAt 

the fjt^r fflcihod of he advtKiiitcs will produce i more ‘^effeciive” Itgal cer- 

wiQiy than ihe method ^encmlly followed. Thii li preceded by a ttAtemcnt that the 
freer method mli not "endan^r'' hgal ceitAiiny. 
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legal” considerations with a species of respectability.^ And 
it seems quite clear to me that this has also been a service to 

the cause of legal certainty. ^ 

The traditional method furnished the judge with a set or 
legal concepts and said to him, “These are the materials 
from which you are to build your decision. We realize that 
in reaching your decision you have been influenced by 
numerous considerations, many of which have nothing to do 
with these materials. \\ e are willing to wink at that. But 
we insist on one condition; When you come to the actual 
work of construction, you must limit yourself to these rna- 
lerials.” But suppose that by no amount of manipulation 
and ingenuity can the materials furnished be made to build 
the structure planned. What will happen then? Will the 
plan be revised? Or will the judge break through the taboo 
and get what he needs elsewhere? Here lies the source of a 
great deal of legal uncertainty. And here the uncertainty is 
directly attributable to the restraints imposed by the “tradi¬ 
tional method.” - 

In a pamphlet which ser%''ed as a sort of manifesto for the 
free law movement Kantorowicz drew an analogy between 
the ** torture’* which modern judges inflict on codes to wring 
from them the results they consider just and convenient, and 
the literal torture which judges in the middle ages inflicted on 
persons accused of crime.* There is a surprising parallel 
between the two phenomena. The middle ages feared and 
distrusted the judge, particularly the judge sitting in criminal 
cases, It was thought dangerous to give him much discretion. 
The law, expressing this common distrust of Judges, permitted 

i It wtsuldp of wurett be foc^i?h to ihe entire credit for tbla in attitude 

Its the rettiii school. _ . , s- ^ I 

■ Llewtllyn ha* hiraMlf recognized ibU squtcc of tiacenziniy 'm the ^tradattoual 
method/' In 1931 he n rorej '‘But a fair port Ion of pft«[it unprcdicubUii^ Iirtiralnljr 
jiiinbutibtc 10 the fact ihii the courts are using ofhciti formulu which part 

af the tinie, what the futtt *«in to call for. Sometimes the facti win^ sotireiime* the 
formula/' UewcUyti* lupm note i, at 12+1, n. 45^ The idea is also adumbrated In a 
pore In hU most recent work, 0^. cit supra note 5, at 77^ n. 3. k U si^niheant ibat 
the dlKusakpp of the point is in both Initance? rt]egared to a fooinoie, 

’Guanji Flavius (H. LU Kantocowui;^), D/r Kampf nwi dif Mt{:htmuF£iU£kaft 
(1906), -19- 
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the conviction of a criminal only when guilt was proved in 
certain ways, principally by the confession. This tv as in¬ 
tended to provide a guaranty that no man should be convicted 
unless the proof of his guilt was clear and certain. This was 
the legal theory. The practice U more generally known. 
What actually happened was that the judge first made up 
his mind—on the basis of what was then “extra-legal” 
evidence—whether the accused w'as guilty. If the decision 
went against the accused he was put on the rack and compelled 
to give up, in the form of a confession, the legally acceptable 
evidence of his guilt. 

The traditional conception of legal method imposes a like 
hypocrisy on the modern judge. Often his procedure is to 
decide the case first on the basis of " non-technical” consider¬ 
ations, Then armed, not with rack and wheel, but with the 
intellectual equivalents of those instruments of torture— 
fictions, analogies, “theories”—he proceeds to wTing from his 
code or other body of doctrine the legally acceptable basis for 
his decision. The medieval institution of torture was elimi¬ 
nated by the simple expedient of permitting the judge more 
freedom in passing on the sufficiency of evidence. The 
intellectual torture which our courts inflict on legal doctrine 
will be obviated when we have brought ourselves to the point 
where we are willing to accept as sufficient justification for a 
decision the “non-technical” considerations which really 
motivated it- 

This millenium, when it arrives, w'ill bring not only a 
humanitarian reform In our treatment of legal doctrine, but 
also, I feel sure, greater certainty in the prediction of judicial 
action. For there are hazards involved in the procedure of 
putting legal doctrine on the rack which were not involved 
in the medieval institution. Legal doctrine can sometimes 
be veiy stubborn, ft may hold its lips tight in spite of all 
our efforts and ingenuity. Furthermore the modern judge, 
unlike his medieval predecessor, has the unpleasant duty of 
spreading on the public record a written description of the 
process of torture itself. This puts something of a damper 
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on the intelleciual inquisition. And all of these things add 
to the uQcertamlics of the process. 

In the usual course m personal property the student Is 
introduced to certain c^ses which are intended to develop a 
concept of possession*^—usually with especial reference to 
the law of wild animals. He studies the case of the harpooned 
whale* the case of the intercepted fox hunt* and many others.^ 
After the “doctrines** involved in these cases have been 
thoroughly digested the instructor puts a series of hypothetical 
cases—on an ascending scale of temptation* as it were—-to 
test the studentes fidelity to the legal doctrine he has absorbed. 
A great favorite is this case. Two men^ J and happen to 
be hunting in the same swamp- Neither is aware of the 
other’s presence* A shoots a duck| it lands in the arms of 
the surprised B. Whose duck is it? I used to put this case 
to my classes and I generally found a fairly even split of 
opinion* One group—those who stood steadfast for “legal 
principle’*—were sure it was B^s duck because he alone had 
the requisite Power to Control. The other group were sure 
it was duck, and* though they w'ere less articulate about 
their reasons* they intimated a doubt as to Intent to 
Possess. After this discussion had gone on for some time* 
1 used to make it a practice to say, “Suppose you knew no 
law and had never read the cases in the casebook. Whose 
duck would you say it was?** Immediately there was a 
subsidence of feelings and argument gave way to complete 
unanimity. Tt was A-s duck. Why? shot him. 

Now 1 am not arguing that this is a proper kind of reason* 
legal or “esira-legal,** to assign for a decision* though with 
some elaboration I think it might be expanded into a re^ 
spectable argument for the decision in favor of J. Nor am 
1 urging inarticulate intuition as a proper basis for judicial 
decision. What I am trying to say is that from the stand¬ 
point of legal certainty no rationalization at all may be belter 

^ 1 think it €Quid be th^t moi^ mjqne^ ts tpciic by ihc \mw idipolj af 

lh< Ualtcfl Stitn la jurifiTlC of fox-hunlin^ dtan \t Kpent in the 

puiluit df than incifnt and worthy iport lucH. 
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than a poor rationalization. Legal scholars are^ of course^ 
generally aware that there is danger in hasty systematization. 
But it is usually assumed that this danger consists merely in 
the possibility that ** system may work hardship in the 
individual case. It is ordinarily supposed that even bad 
“system'* will at least carry the compensating advantage of 
greater certainty.^ This assumption is demonstrably false. 
In the illustration 1 have given “legal theory/* far from 
producing certainty, destroyed a certainty and uniformity 
which was already present. And in how many fields of the 
law is this not true? 

When lawj^ers gather informally and argue about the 
probable outcome of a case pending before a court, about 
what does their argument usually turn? (I am supposing a 
case outside the field of public law, a case without any marked 
“politicaT* complexion^) Do they argue about the judge^s 
conception of proper business policy, about his social philoso¬ 
phy, about how he would decide the case if he were a layman? 
They may, but they are not likely to. More often their 
argument will turn on this kind of questions Will the Judge 
take a “technicaF* view, or wHI he yield to “non-technical” 
considerations? This is the source of their uncertainty.* 

Perhaps I can sum up my discussion with a simile. If 
you pul an animal in too small an enclosure you may rely on 
it that he will make a violent effort to escape. There is no 
way of predicting whether he will succeed in this efFort, or 
where he will go if he breaks out. If you put him in a larger 
enclosure you may be reasonably sure that he will be content 
to stay inside the enclosure. And if you study your animals 
habits closely you will be able to follow his movements 

^ Hik mssiiniptiQD ii mide ID inost of iht ditcutsions of chc TAriquft Rfjtaifmfntt of 
Lhf American Law Infiinutc^. PiofcBsqr hia point-cd out that a Rg^^tix- 

mjrnt miy bnag About uscenaiaty when at produen a suvsi ih th« judicial proem 
luch M h dnonbed above. HavE^hyni^ ^Thc Restatement of the of Contracts" 
Zf lii. I- Rfp., 91Q. 917* 

^ Of 1 r^aliK that this sort of Quntlon ^could ttill thaugh to a IcsrS 

eiient, under a jnore libenL and reaJistic concepUaa of le^al method- For example, 
m the 3ncer]>reuxEoD of r«qutrementi of formality there is alwayt room for dlfiTerEuce 
of opInloD as to how strictly a requirement should be applied. 
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within the enclosure and discover regularities in them. What 
we need, as 1 see it, Is a larger grazing area for judges. The 
realists arc bringing this about, and they ought to realize that 
in doing so they are making the judge a more tractable and 
predictable animal. 

The traditional method places a stigma on “non-techtiicar’ 
considerations. This tends to produce uncertainty for a 
reason which 1 have attempted to demonstrate, namely, 
that we have no way of predicting when the judge will break , 

through the taboo imposed on him. It also tends to produce 
uncertainty in another way. It prevents these “non¬ 
technical” considerations from being talked and written 
about. It prevents their possible rationalization and systema¬ 
tization. 

In our metropolitan centers the work of trial judges is 
frequently specialized. One judge will hear only criminal 
cases, another domestic relations cases, rtr. From time to 
time it will be necessary to transfer a judge to a class of cases 
he is not in the habit of trying. This generally produces 
some consternation among attorneys practicing in the court. 

They know they are In for a period of legal uncertainty. 

This may, of course, be due to the judge’s ignorance of legal 
doctrine. More often it Is due to his Ignorance of the glosses 
practice has put on legal doctrine. Often there is no way for 
him to learn of these glosses—these compromises that law has 
made with life—except to retrace the experience of his prede¬ 
cessors. He finds by the method of trial and error what 
needs to be read between the lines, ^^canwhile litigants are 
likely to receive arbitrary treatment and legal certainty 
suffers. Now' a legal method, such as the realist school 
proposes, w^hich would recognize these glosses and compro¬ 
mises as falling within the province of legal science would 
tend to eliminate this source of uncertainty. If these things 
were written and talked about the judge might not have to 
acquire them in the uncertain and painful way he does. Not 
only that. If these things were openly discussed we should 
be in a position to attempt a rational and critical evaluation 
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of them. Out of this evaluation would come greater certainty 
and greater justice for litigants. 

Of course, 1 realise that there will always remain a fringe 
of practice which will not get into books. There are many 
reasons why this is so. But the fact remains that many 
things arc not talked about and do not get into books for the 
rather prudish reason that they are not supposed to be “law,"^ 
—though it is admitted they have a tremendous influence on 
Judicial decision. The absence of these things from books, 
the fact that they must be “picked up,” introduces an 
element of uncertainty in the law which might, in part at 
least, be remedied by the general adoption of a more liberal 
conception of the province of legal science. 

Case Law v. Code Law 

The American legal realist, though in obvious conflict with 
his environment, enjoys an advantage usually denied to 
revolters against things as they are. He is fundamentally 
satisfied with the “ system’’ under which he lives. The 
Anglo-American system of case law is entirely to his liking. 
Tt fits into his pragmatic conception of legal method. What¬ 
ever evils it may seem to display are due not to the system 
itself but to per^^ersions of ilt to the ogre Conceptualism 
which has taken possession of it.^ Perhaps this affinity for 
case law explains why the American legal realist has displayed 
so little interest in European legal speculation. European 
realists and near realists—men like Ihering^ Geny, Duguit^ 
Ehrlich, Wurzel, Bo^i, Sternberg, Kantorowic^, and Radbruch 
—for the most part go unnoticed in this countIy^ 

It would require no elaborate demonstration to show that 
the realist's assumption of the superiority of the AmeriGan 
case system has generally been based on no actual investU 

■ !t b«ii tbit the dcficKflccrt &f tftie Uw arc tficfiablfl to 

wave of toniinental Jeaminp [^wtiich at one iinte] iwtpt over Englandt leaving n thick 
depcrtii of ir^ obtcuncit ilntracuons, . . OllphAn^ “A Eciuiti to Siw 

^ ^ Sfk^ 2:21. L*tflr 3[^ America the p[tK«U was repeated and 

‘‘Great e^rgoei of cottiin^n-tAl apeculntjcinj were impnrted and ihiown in ifl niAke the 
dikes bf the old ibfttKCtipbs holdx^' IhU. Jn thli way thfl pristibc of our 

AngitKSaKon fathcra was debayched, aitd our hw became aNlracc and conceptual. 
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gation of the workings of case law as compared with code law. 
The “pragmaiisin” which intuitively prefers the case method 
exhausts itself in the preference—it is not applied to determine 
whether the preference has any empirical justification. This 
a priori pragmatism is not found in Llewellyn’s recent book. 
Partly because the nature of his task demanded it, and partly 
because his own inquiring temperament led him in that 
direction, he attempts here something new in the literature of 
realism: a painstaking examination of the w'ay case law 
actually operates. He begins by raising an issue of funda¬ 
mental importance. 1 translate his own phrasing of the 
question. “How does it come about that a system of law 
which develops out of fortuitously selected cases can develop 
in a way that is tolerable from a political or social point of 
view? Why does not such a legal system become a planless, 
orderless chaos of doctrine?” ' 

Under our precedent system courts do not regard them¬ 
selves as free to anticipate the need for legal rules; they 
manufacture rules ad hoc only, for the particular case in 
litigation. But what issues will get into litigation? This 
depends on the interest of individual litigants, and there is, 
therefore, no way of predicting or controlling the kind of 
questions which w'ill be the subject of adjudication. In 
consequence it might appear inevitable that our case law 
would be spotty and incomplete. A developing field of 
business practice may be in urgent need of legal direction and 
control, yet the purely fortuitous circumstance that no 
individual happens to have an interest in litigation may bring 
it about that no cases are decided in the field and in conse¬ 
quence no “law” is made. 

Now as a matter of fact we know that things do not w'ork 
out quite as badly as this theor}' w'ould make it appear. 
Where legal direction is needed it is generally forthcoming. 
There are hiatuses in our laiv, to be sure, but they are neither 
so numerous nor so extensive as one might be led to suppose 
in view of the apparently planless way in which our law grows, 

I Op^ rir^ /K^d iww 5+ at 
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In spite of its dependence on the past, in spite of the lack of 
conscious direction over its growth, our system of case law 
has generally proved itself capable of meeting new social 
conditions. How does this come about? 

Llewellyn solves this problem in a way one might have 
anticipated. Litigation is not purely a matter of chance and 
individual interest. Litigation arises out of conflict. Con¬ 
flict in turn arises in those fields of social activity where 
growth is taking place, w'here the relative strength of interest- 
groups is changing. Things are so arranged that where 
changing social practice demands new law indi\'idual interest 
will see to it that suits will be brought which will furnish a 
substratum for the elaboration of the needed doctrine. There 
is happily a kind of automatic correlation between the 
interest of the Individual litigant and the social need for 
new' law. 

That there is an element of truth in Llewellyn’s solution 
of this problem is pretty obvious. It is equally obvious that 
the solution is partial and incomplete. The correlation 
between the interest of the individual litigant and the interest 
of society in legal development—like the correlation assumed 
by classical economics between the individual economic 
interest and the common good—is unfortunately far from 
complete. It is scarcely necessary to demonstrate that our 
courts’ piece-meal and backward-looking system of legislating 
frequently proves inadequate to meet the need for legal 
control in fields where social practices are changing rapidly. 
There are many reasons why this should be so. If the 
growth in social practice Is at all rapid it is likely that with 
our crowded court calendars case law cannot keep up with it. 
Again, though the change in social life may involve the 
interests of whole sections of the population, the pecuniar}' 
interest of any individual may be so slight as to make litigation 
(or at least appeal to the upper courts) impracticable.^ 

'■ An c:Ea.mplc of thss is to be found In the fltfld oi u tiat is cillrd Industrial in¬ 
surance." 

The hittoty of re;guhr life Insuranee, on the other h»x\ 4 , justifies ypctty welt 
Lkwellyn^s optimum conixmln^ ific ability' of cabc Uw- to deal with new- altuatloasi. 
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1 do noi for a moment believe that LlcweUyri meant to 
assert any complete and nature-given coincidence between 
the interest of the individual litigant and the social need for 
new law. Perhaps he would recognize the need for the 
qualifications suggested here. But if that is so it must be 
confessed that his own treatment of the subject leaves too 
much to inference and presents, at most, intimations of the 
darker Side of case law. 

After proving that case law will, or is likely to^ grow to 
meet new social conditions, Llewellyn points out that there 
are things which may operate to prevent that growth from 
being a healthy one. Often a whole field of law is influenced 
permanently by the particular turn taken by the first case 
arising in the field. This case may have carried a certain 
factual and ethical complexion which was actually the 
detenninatlve element in its decision^ The court in deciding 
it^ however, may lay down a categorical rule which subse¬ 
quently becomes divorced from the particular circumstances 

A whole new field of »cbl practice grew up with life inS.LjrAni:e and, as w'Ie mevkAbt^r 
aU som of abuKS jjrcH' up with it- one a^c that ihis ii the kind of 

Eituailon CAM Uw' Ea ncii adequate to meet. Yet wt know thati In JfrcIliera]^ the courts 
saw that the piDbScifl of life iMurimce wii rcaUy a problem^ and they remade the 
law to fit thLs new field. Thc>' refused to apply m thlE new field the auppOKdly funda¬ 
mental pnnciplet of contract, tort Aod Agency law^ftotj to be aurCj without cauBinjg 
Eome diatrejt to the qtudent writera of law PO'fcw imtet. 

The hlTOry of standard life iupurance U repeating itwlfp bo far rs social practice ii 
concerned, m what h called "induBinal insuraace.” InduBtria] Ensurance is w-fEuea 
In small amounts («ay SEioo to SSsOo). Prcmiuma Are collected weekly. The potic>‘ li 
iBBued Without A medEcal crarnLQatloa, chough not without wafraniics conctmlng the 
health of the injured sufhcicntly loclutlve to make inosi of the policiet li^ued void if 
thew warranties w'cie taken liurally. It U no eaa^ration to aay that the abunea 
which have arisen Out of rhil type of Enfurance are appalling. MAoy of the polEciei arc 
so worded as to bind the companies IP practically Dothing. Not infrequently a large 
porttOQ of ihe premiutn is paid for disabilEiy irb^urance which tr ientfU&Mf any u'me 
by thf i^mpany- Of course, the practice h not as bad at these pro^dslons mlgnt imply. 
But it h bad enough. And all of these social abuses are growing up without Judicial 
curb, lA^y? For the ver>' obvious retBon that the amounts involved are too Email to 
attract law'^^rs to undertake ihEgatEon. The man of moderate Tneansj who take* out 
re^lar life iniuranee, hai been freed from abutcE of this sort by the courts—even If 

rouni have had to hurt the iurEitIc sensibilities of Ic^al dicoiiaui In order to do it. 
But the poor man lemAEnE a victim of the rapAcioufincij of the le^s responsible insurance 
companies. Is not the j^neral Indifference toward hh plight in some part the product 
of Dur faith in the capacity of case law to take care of new probkmt? \Vc think in 
terms of case Eaw^^ i nd tkdl thr for Jlaniipry rfform ij nof rtaliy pr^usn^ 

unti! U ifl rAe dr^iJcanj. 
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of its first utterance and controls perhaps hundreds of cases 
which from an ethical or ‘^factuaF^ viewpoint are quite 
different from the first and **critical*^ case* There is an even 
more sinister possibility* Organized interest-groups,, aware 
of the importance of such critical cases^ may see to it that 
these cases *^come up in the right way.” Thus by the 
expenditure of a little money and effort at the right time the 
whole future development of a field of law may be influenced.^ 

Llewellyn fails to menllon another element of contingency 
in the growth of case law which it seems to me is necessary to 
complete the picture. I refer to the fact that it is a matter 
of chance in ord^r cases will arise, and wiiat the dortrinal 
connection will be between the cases which do arise and those 
already decided- Just as a whole field of law* may be in¬ 
fluenced by the accidental pujfnce of a particular case at a 
particular stage of its development^ so a whole field of law 
may be influenced by the accidental of a decision 

ivhich might serve as a sort of docirinat bridge between 
existing rules and needed new law^ 

The case of Skuey r. United States - decided that the 
published offer of a reward might be effectively revoked by 
an announcement given equal publicity. Pollock in hiS 
treatise on contracts admits the reasonableness of the decision 
but adds the remark that it seems a rather strong piece of 
judicial legislation.*^^ Why this? Because previous deeb 
sions had declared that a revocation takes effect only when 
“communicated/* This revocation had not been “communi¬ 
cated^* since it had never come to the knowledge of the 
claimant of the reward* Now suppose that there had 
intervened between these previous decisions and the case of 
Shuey t?* United St^ites a case in which a letter of revocation 
had been promptly delivered at the place of business of the 

* Licwcilyrt, Dp. cit. Tupra it ICO. This rvoiioTL of the ca« U 

obvk>uflly fvallsm of the variety* U that the behavior" 

of couru hu a il^ihcant over the judicisJ process. Llewellyn Ka* eliewhere 

declared that ihti poffsibon on which some reiJiMta ver^, that ^ruki" have no influence 

Dver judj^ at al]+ CHrapea his understandsng. Uew^llynp JUpf^ note Ip at li+J. 4^* 

= 92 U. S.73tlS75). 

* Frindplet 0/ Centmet (4th ed. iSfl|L *10. 
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offeree and had been allowed to remain unopened on his desk. 
Without much question a court would have held that such a 
revocation was communicated” so soon as the offeree had 
had a fair opportunity to become familiar with it. And had 
such a case existed before the Shuey case is it likely that 
anTOne would have regarded that decision as a strong piece 
of judicial legislation ” ? Pollock’s attitude was influenced by 
the purely fortuitous circumstance that there did not exist a 
case which could operate to carry his mind, 'without shock, 
from the older cases to the decision in the Skuey case. 

The possibility that a doctrinal bridge may be lacking 
represents, then, an additional element of fortuity m the 
development of case law, operating to make the litigant s 
rights depend on the chrondogical order in which his case 
comes up. Furthermore it is an element which is especially 
likely to be operative in fields where social practice is changing 
rapidly. Social practice may change so rapidly that by the 
time cases actually get into litigation they are so far removed 
from what the court is familiar with that the court is left 
w'ithout any intellectual conduit to carry it from the old to 

the new', ^ 

It may be argued that the need for “doctrinal bridges’ 
is not a peculiar fault of the case system, and that the whole 
thing cars be reduced to a psychological truism, that men s 
minds hesitate at making violent jumps. This may be so, 
but 1 think it can be shown that this native intellectual 
skittishness of man is aggravated by the methods of reasoning 
necessitated in a system of case law. Lmder a code courts 
are, of course, faced with the same problem that faces our 
common-law' courts, that of deciding cases which do not fall 
within existing doctrine. But the procedure under code law 
is generally to bring the unforeseen situation within some very^ 
general provision of the code, vague enough not to interfere 
with the proper decision of the case and just definite enough 
to appear to give the court some support. Where a large 
number of such general provisions are available, as they are 
in most codes, “doctrinal bridges” are not necessary. The 
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statute itself will carrj' you anywhere you want to go. The 
doctrinal bridge becomes important in a system of code law 
where a somew'hat specific provision is gradually extended to 
cover situations not originally comprehended within it. Here 
the order in which cases come up is important, and if the cases 
which lie Just beyond the literal meaning of the section arise 
first, the process of extension will be accelerated. In a system 
of case law' we have, for the most part, nothing corresponding 
to the catch-all provisions found in codes. Of course, one 
will find laid dow'n in the cases some rather broad and general 
principles, but their apparent scope is generally limited by 
being given a point of reference in the particular case at hand. 
Such general principles as we have in case law lack the 
authoritative force which backs a statutory enactment. 
They are apt to be relegated to Austin^s field of “positive 
morality.” They are not quite law. The full force of 
precedent applies only to the particular decision. All this 
means that the doctrinal bridge will necessarily play a more 
important role in case law' than it does under a code. And, 
as I attempted to show, it is an alogical, fortuitous factor. 

Incidentally this whole discussion gives point to a state¬ 
ment once made by Ihering which would probably be dis¬ 
turbing to the orthodoxy of most realists.’ The statement 
was that Roman law was great because it was built upon a 
system of “case law” w'hich did not discriminate between real 
and hypothetical cases. The Jurisconsults gave answer to all 
cases put to them, without inquiring whether they were real. 
This gave a continuity to the body of doctrine which they 
developed which cannot exist where only “real” cases are 
dealt ivith. 

Legal Rules an'jj the Nature of Concepts 
.An attitude of scepticism toward rules has characterized 
the realist movement from the beginning. This scepticism 
rests on two closely related grounds. The first lies in a 
conviction that “reality” is a thing too complex, tumultuous, 
* rorntfrlvn Rniif (4th ed. 1858), ILs, jSs-jSfi. 
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and vital to be kept in a straight-j ackct of rules. I shall 
with this aspect of the realist’s 

heading Lm' and Socifiy^ The other ground for his distrust 
of rules lies not so much in a belief in the impossibility of the 
task imposed on rules as in a belief in the essential impotence 
of rules themselves. Rules are made up of concepts, and 
concepts are but the shadowy figments of ouf own minds, 
wholly unworthy of the simple faith the conceptuahst places 
in them. It is with this aspect of the realist s scepticism that 

we are here concerned,‘ . 

The realist movement has done an immense service o 
American legal science In inculcating in it a healthy fear of 
such very teal demons as Reified Abstractions, Omnibus 
Concepts, and Metaphors Masquerading as Facts.* One 
seldom encounters a law review article today of the type so 
common ten years ago, in which the writer starts wiih an 
inquiry^ into the “nature” of some legal concept and ends by 
deducing all sorts of important consequences from the sup¬ 
posed inner nature of the concept-without more than a 
passing reference to the practical effects of his conclusions, 
and then with an air of condescension, as if to compliment 
the facts for showing good judgment in conforming to ”1* 
theories. The outstanding foe of this sort of verbal trifling 
has been Professor Cook. There can be no doubt that his 
influence, and that of other realists like him, has been in the 
main beneficent. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that we are now m 
danger of carrying the crusade against “conceptualism” too 
far. American legal science gives evidence that it is on the 
verge of making an orthodoxy of the sterile and uninspired 
behavioristic philosophy which has worked such havoc in the 
other social sciences. Professor Cohen has been warning 

1 Valuable gf the rtalitt's ait lTudc tnnranJ rales will be found in Coheu, 

o». eA, iwtc 3, and DIckiii»ni3, mprit note 8. Dlekinwn i* not werelr cntwal. 
but ptetenu a carefully thou|thi-gut theory of hit nwa in which he make* use ot *o 

much of the realist theory ai he consideftaeeepiable. p„ii„ ..f„o 

have Aiiemptcc3 a ccntribuuon wward tht emuw myself. See rulker, 
Factions" -5 363, 513* ^ 77 - 
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against this danger for a long time, and one only wishes his 
warnings had a more discernible effect. There is so much 
breadth of learning and sound sense in what he has written 
that I hesitate to attempt any supplementation of it. Never¬ 
theless I think I may contribute something in the matter of 
diagnosing the disease.^ 

Professor Cohen calls the rule-phobia of the left-wing legal 
realist “nominalism.” * Now one gets into all sorts of diffi¬ 
culties if one attempts to explain Just what is meant by 
nominalism in the ontological sense. This is not the place to 
enter into that problem.® Let us, therefore, use the word 
nominalism frankly as a term of opprobrium, as meaning a 
too distrustful attitude toward universals and abstractions. 
Now what is the cause of this attitude? This is the question 
which has not been sufficiently e.xamined. We can never rid 
a man of a disease of thought until w-e know how and why he 
succumbed to it. -As I see it, the realist's nominaUsm gener¬ 
ally arises from an error of psychology. This error may be 
stated as the belief that the individual in his own private 
thinking does not employ universals and abstractions and 
that these things arc only convenient devices for the com¬ 
munication of ideas. It is the notion that in the internal 
economy of the mind only “things” are dealt with, and that 
abstractions and concepts are simply packages of these 
"things” bundled together,—^for export purposes, as it were- 

Nominalism is usually defined as the belief that universals 
exist only in the mind of the individual. So far as the origin 
of the nominalist attitude is concerned it seems to me that 
this Inverts the thing. NominaUsm starts with the assump¬ 
tion that in the mind of the individual universals have no 

♦ In the mdicer of dtugiwsU 1 f«l I enjoy m advantage over Prafetsor G>lieci. 

I have suffered fDOm the dlBcasc myiKlf. In my di^kis&idifi fit the nature 

pf cLa&M* (m the artidc died sufrit dfiic 31> ai S77, 884} there U cKempliicd the iacne 
citfideoue a^aLimption cfidoerolnf the um of coneeptA in thinking thit k ffiund in 
Berkeley,. Llcwcllyd s-nd Wuntelr 

* Qp. ctf. Jifprd note 8, nt 508-347* 

■^[fidem eptiifimphjgitts^ mfii<^dtalE>v hav't developed a v^ry neat dcvi« for 
the problem. It it no longer aurried that concepti amd rclatifidi ^'^eaiat,'^ 
but it \m firmly inji^ted that they do have “lubjiatencc/" But whac U ‘^aubss.slcucc"? 
\^^iyp that U the kind of existence that ibinga like epnccpiK and fvlaiion^ havci 
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place, that they are only a son of social convention making 
language possible. 

Confirmation for this theory of the psychological genesis 
of nominalism is found in the fact that Berkeley, certainly 
the greatest nominalist who ever lived, begins his PrinnplfS 
of liutnan KitQwUdge with an inquiry into the processes of 
thought in the mind of the individual,^ The conclusion 
reached on the basis of this psychological investigation—that 
abstractions cannot be “conceivedand are mere conveni¬ 
ences of language—is then made the basis for his whole 

philosophy. 

While our legal realists have vied w,ith Berkeley in the 
extremes to^v'hich they have carried the nominalistic attitude, 
their distaste for “philosophic” discussions has generally led 
them to neglect any statement of the basis for this attitude. 
It is, therefore, fortunate that in his recent book Llewellyn 
has undertaken to discuss in some detail the problem of the 
nature of concepts and rules* His discussion seems to me to 
reveal the fact that his fundamental error, like Berkeley’s, is 
a psychological one. I translate a passage from his book: 

To speak of “apf'/ymf the rule" is to use a misleading expression. 
Rather you either pU iht fult oatj or put liTnUi ott it, It ou can only 
“apply” the rah after you have first either included or eicludetl 
the case at hand. . . . 

Let us assume a case not involving any doubt, but a case never¬ 
theless which would never have occurred to any one at the time the 
rule in question was established. In spite of this let us assume it 
to be a case which everyone, after considering it and the rule, would 
acknowledge would hatfe to be governed by the rule. Now I cUim 
there is here no real “interpretation” of the rule. Even here there 
is an enlargement, a reformulation, an importation of something 
new into the rule. For the rule consists of a series, a complex of 
word-symbols. In itself a symbol is nothing. A symbol is, 

> Inlndarthn, [- 2 J, Cf. . * U thr nCpiuiiuJisik kfic il good it should lead 
u>, as il led Berkeley, to deny that ihere can be any univenal Ideal Id the miad." 
Cohen, eg. cif. jufra note 8, at sro. its I have indicaied, this iiiienieDi seem* to me 

m rev^m the procef& by which tlic nAmltiali^tic sittltudt 
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however, a means of pointing to things or thought-constmctsJ 
In BO far as thmgs were dfmonstr&bly aimed at in the original use of 
a symbol^ the symbol has from the beginning content. Every 
symbol, hcnvever^ has to an uncertain degree something which w-e 
may call f&ffni conirnt, a capacity for eipansion, as it w^erct which, 
though partly equivocal and unforeseeable, Is also in part un¬ 
equivocal and foreseeable. Some things that are new, some things 
that have hitherto not been thought of^ are nevertheless perceived, 
so soon as they are considered, to fall at once into the already 
established catego^>^ . ^ , In our hypothetical case every lawyer 
would make the same extension. When he does that and does it 
at once hi- doix not noti iki ixtffision. It appears to him aa if the 
case had always lain within this category, as if it had always been 
consciously intended that this case should belong to the category- 
In spite of this he has^ though unconsciously, extended the category 
. . . the legislator could not have intindird the inclusion of this case 
/#! concreto^ the case w'as by hypothesis not yet thought of.^ 

The assumption concerning the psychological nature of 
concepts which underlies this discussion is^ I thinks demon¬ 
strably false. Suppose a legislator enacts that it shall be a 
crime for anyone “to carry concealed on his person any 
dangerous wTnpon/* .After the statute is passed someone 
invents a machine, no larger than a fountain pen, capable of 
throwing a “death ray.^* Is such a machine included? 
Obviously, yes. It falls within the “latent content” of the 

^ LIcwclK-n iu« dir word Gfdankingt^iMf whicbp in an eflbn lo be fair, 1 have 
transUied Ai “ibougbL-codiiryctj/* thoy^h \i might have been crarval^lcd m "mental 

* Ojf, ciiu ^upra fwlc S, at 7 ~- 74 ^ Llewtllyti'i disoussioQ rather dosciy panltcti 
Wurzcl^i irritmcnt oi " prqjcctiQn/* Wurael, “ Das juristueLe Denken " (id ed. 1914), 
tranfiljiiccl in Tk^ ojf L^i 4 t t)^ 19^42:1. 

.4 ikmil-»r fiotion, that i n the U 1/ of the inner bouI the mind U freed from the 
shaekles of citcgon« and kgic, li expressed in the foElawfng . of ihe 

manjr thiD|^ whicL Lave been said as to the tnjriitrj' of the judicial process, the mosi 
salkitt is that decision it reiched after an ewiotsvc experience in which principles and 
logic play a seeondarj- pan. The function of iuristic loaic and ihe principles whkh 
ki emplop scemB to be like that of Eangua^^ to describe the event which has already 
transpired. These cOnSadcrationa must reveal U> US the impotente of general principTci 
m control decision. Vague because of their generality, they in tan nothing save what 
they suggest in the organized experience of the one who thinks them, and, becaufle of 
their vagLicnes^, they only remoiel>' compel the oigapiiation of that experience.'* 
Ynlcma, ^The Hotnbook Method and the Confiict ^ Laws'*' 37 Yd/c i. Jr^ 

46S, 480. The reader wi il ohicrve that the nomin a 1 isi view^ the impoience of general 
principle! to control decision^*) is here based on an hypothesii concerning the inner 
processes of thought. 
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symbtil. But does the inclusion of this new machine under the 
concept “dangerous weapon’' change or enlarge the concept. 
Yes says Llewellyn, because the legislator could not have 
intended to include it at the time he ^^is statute 

since it was not then in existence. But what dtd the legislator 
intend “in concreio'^? Why are we forced to conclude that 
his intent cannot extend to something not yet in existence. 
Would Llewellyn contend that the “actual intent of our legis¬ 
lator could not extend to revolvers of the ordinary type manu¬ 
factured after the statute was passed > Is it impossible for a 
man to “intend” a gift to unborn children? Perhaps 
Llewellyn has in mind the fact that it would be impossible for 
the legislator to “visualize” the non-existent object when he 
enacted his statute. But Is a man's intent coextensive wit^h 
the mental images which accompany it? VVould it be 
impossible for a legislator to prohibit the sale of stock m any 
company organized to manufacture a perpetual motion 
machine unless he could visuaUze the machine? ^ ^ case 
of our ^Mangerous statute would the accident that 

there popped into the mind of the legislator the picture of a 
Colt revolver mean that his intent excluded Smith & Wesson 
revolvers? No one would contend that. We should have 
to say, he intended the class “revolvers” But if he can 
intend the class “revolvers,” why not the class “dangerous 
weapons”? The fallacy underlying LSewellyti’s whole dis¬ 
cussion is the assumption that thinking must be directed 
toward particular “things,” when as a matter of fact, it may 
be, and generally is, directed toward classes or universals. 

The old notion that the application of a concept involves 
merely an extraction of something already implicit within it 
is misleading, though it presents In a metaphorical way one 
aspect of the truihd Exactly the same thing can be said of 
Llewellyn’s notion that any application to “new” situations, 

t A wri- r«dib!t InwrestiDg ftfutubn of ihc potion ihn copcept* in soitic 
w»v or other “tlcvelop" pew meinrngj out of ihenwelvct will be found in t, 
Ptinripifr p/ Piychi>lofy Needlw to m>- J»tn« doe* not find it 

lO tmlsrace the Tioliofl ihn any appllCAtwn of » cofua:pt li a 

eo itr 
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however obvious, efTccts a “change” in the concept,'^ Indeed, 
both notions, in so far as they are false, rest on the same error, 
namely, a hypostatization of the “concept/’ The old notion 
treated the concept as an opaque container with all sorts of 
unknown contents in its Interior waiting to be extracted. 
In Llew'elJyn’s view the concept is—for the individual ivho 
uses it—a sort of show case with its contents hung neatly in a 
row ready to be inventoried at a glance- The fact is that 
from the standpoint of Individual psychology the concept is 
not a container or “thing” at all, but an activity of the 
conceiving mind. The “thingifying” comes about when we 
convert this mental activity into logical terms. It may be 
that this process of converting a dynamic activity into a 
static “thing” necessarily involves some distortion. But 
there is no need to increase the amount of this distortion by 
the gratuitous assumption that intent and thinking must be 
directed toward “things,” and cannot be directed toward 
classes,* 

We shall have gone a long way toward ending the contro¬ 
versy concerning “nominalism” if we can secure recognition 
for the plain fact that the inner mental experience of the 
individual, however precious and ineffable it may be, is 
“conceptual." The issue will at least be clarified if we 
recognize with James that we have available to us “a perfectly 
satisfactory decision of the nominalistic and oonceptualisiic 

* The grain af truih contained in LIcwEllyn's sutemfnt consists in the fict ihat 

tKc appliC2cton of a concept usually Inwlvei a nucntnl qpcriiion on the part nf the 
person mafcipg the applieaiton which did nat octur in the mind of the man who first 
UBcd thif concept. If ran "Man ii st wnderfial bclngp” and I “Thai ataic- 
meni includes B«thoven>''^ 1 am making an application of the concept ^inan*^ which 
probably did not “occur"' to >'011 s Bomething hai happened! in my brain which did not 
happen tn youra. But that do« not mean that I am your concept of 

See I, Jamei, Op- fit* japrd note fit 47^- 

* The dlfhcolty of expressing atkquatcly the prlnelpka which wc empby in our 
Inner thinking is produced, not by the fact that owr inner proce»et of thou:ght do not 
employ concepts^ but, aa Dickinson points out (/vpru note 8^ at 1064), by the fact that 
we often employ in oof private thinking contepw and thoughujnita which do not 
corrwpond exactly to those implklt in ordinary- langya^. The difficulty 11 increa^d 
by the fact that these unnamed concepli are peculiarly evanescent. We cannot 
always call them back at will for purposes of comparison and cUrifieaiton- 
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controversy, so far as k touches psychology,” and that “We 
must decide in favor of the conceptual sis.” ' 

The legal realist Is emphatically of those James called 
“tough-minded.” He loves “things”—things that are con¬ 
crete, tangible, ansckauVick. In Llewellyn's own words, the 
realists “want law to deal, they themselves want to deal, 
with things, with people, with tangibles, with definite tangibles, 
and observable relations between definite tangibles—not with 
words alone; when law deals with words, they want the words 
to represent tangibles which can be got at beneath the words, 
and observable relations between those tangibles.”* Now 
this intellectual bias, for it is a bias, has Its value in a science 
which has suffered for centuries from an unbridled pseudo¬ 
rationalism. But like all biases the realist's peculiar bias 
may sometimes lead him astray. He should remember that 
not all significant facts are "concrete.” He needs to be 
reminded that the love of the tangible and concrete, like 
other human loves, may sometimes, when thwarted, fabricate 
its own object. 

Do THE Proposals of the Realist School Relate Solely 

TO Method? 

The proponents of the realist approach have left an 
ambiguity in their position which, 1 think, ought to be re¬ 
moved. Do they propose a diflferent kind of law, or only a 
different way of talking about law? 

On the rare occasions when the realist discusses this 
question he seems to say something like this: “I am not a 
philosopher. I have no interest in developing a scheme of 
ethical values. My only interest lies in seeing that the 
judicial process is accurately described, that it is recognized 
for what it actually is. My interest is, therefore, primarily 
methodological, though it is obvious that good method has a 
social value of its own. If the Judge recognizes what he is 
really doing, he is less apt to be led astray by delusions as to 
what he is doing.” 

* Ip jafTKe, op. jupro note at 471. 

* LIcwclEynt ^ 
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On the other hand the enthuslasni for his position which 
the realist displajrs seems hard to understand if this disclaimer 
of any interest in ethics is accepted at its face value. When 
a man talks with all the zeal of the most ardent social reformer 
It is difficult to assume that his Interest is limited to method¬ 
ology. When the realist ridicules the “vocal behavior*’ of 
courts as an unimportant by-product of the Judicial process 
It is hard to believe that his energies are concentrated on 
changing this “vocal behavior” and that he has no desire to 
change anything else. 

This ambiguity in the position of the realist ought to be 
removed. Removing It would clarify discussion. It might 
have an even more important effect. It might reveal that the 
realist school—though free from evil intent, of course—has 
been guilty of the crime of misbranding its intellectual vvares. 
For 1 strongly suspect that the realist movement has not been 
so free of “philosophic” pretensions as its proponents vvould 
have us believe. Certainly 1 am not inclined to take seriously 
Llewellyn’s occasional disclaimers that his own approach 
involves any distinctive ethical bias.' 

The Relation of Law and Society 

One of the fundamental problems which any social 
philosophy must face may be stated in a somew'hat vague 
way as the problem of the relation between law and society 
—or, if one prefers, of the relation of Law to Life.* Many of 
the problems of ethical philosophy, in whatever terms they 
may have been expressed, will be found to center about this 
relationship. The most imposing legal philosophies will often 
disclose themselves as involving fundamentally nothing more 

^ puikt no effort herp tP indicate cither the pcoprr rute, or the proper i^etksn on 
auy iubject/" ReaHstLc Juriiprudence—llie Next Step" (i$30)p 3.0 L, 
R/o., 431+ Ai 463, the matter d pFitiram [ur,, oi the realists] in ih normaii::^ 

AJp^i li the antwer fiw £f JJewclIyTi, mpra note at 1154. 

dLEtInction berncen the dQnni and the lonsfruit ^taiei; 3n a SOITKwhat 
difFereni ^P^m the fundamental telaiion in^'olved hece and hu the advantiiec th^t Iti 
Tcnni are freer from, mciaph&ncil con lamination xh?n tboic emplaycd in the text. 
4 Gcny, op. tii. ivpra note 4, C, 3, However, for present purpoicSj t have pEelfcrred lo 
use the nwre nropimehn lerms^ 
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than a bias concerning this relation—a bias in favor of ” law ” 
or in favor of "society.” 

A study of Llewellyn’s writings^ convinces me that he 
has reached his own solution of this problem. In discussing 
his solution one is under the embarrassment that Llewellyn 
nowhere makes as distinct and explicit an avowal as one 
might wish of the social philosophy which it implies. The 
difficulty is increased by his failure to put his own view in its 
historical perspective by Indicating its relation to the thought 
of other writers.’ There is, therefore, of necessity some 
conjecture in the account I am about to give, and f warn 
the reader that it is possible I have misinterpreted his views. 

1 shall begin by quoting a series of statements which will 
furnish the background for what I have to say: 


I In die iliKiiisinn whkh fntloin 1 draw frerljf from ill of LEcwrllj'ii’* 

Dirticularly from iJifi Bramhif * ■ * 

^ ; The dtatbn of amhoritiw 1 1 » dttn a form of imellcctual exhibitisaii m that one 

to critkiifi n man who k free from ostetitaiion. Yet It f«in lo "le 
ih^t liewcUvn em 1 £no fair m the opposite dircetJoft. I am pamculariy at 

the abseeue of reference to that great s>lonpcr anrv&Pg "^leahsts. RuJotph von Ihenng. 
There aw a number ot place* m UcitfeiSyn"& writing! where Ihenng S vavn almodit 
intrude ihemsclvci, Uew'etiyn seems somciinwi to amply that pnor to Amcriean 
|»at rsRli^m h had never occurred to anyone to (^uestkm the "^Ideob^) " of use law 
or to inquire whether it coincided with the real nrotivaiioii of legal nil«. 

Jhering^a life was devoted lo ferreiing out the loctal reahty concealed behind ihe 
"ideology'^ of the Roman Uw. [n addition to refusing to accept the «>nventJOual 
formulation* of the law at thek face value. Ihcrlng also pointed out that tf;™ ^ 
fTcquenily r™larttica of judkial behav^r C^^Knt rule*" he called them} which do 
iMt appear in the rul« i^ilked and written abcHut-wmething which Uewellyn regard* 
a* a particularlv esoteric dl^ccrt-ery of American reali&m. L Iherinj, nJ. lUprs 
note 13, at S 3; cf. LLewclIyn, Jhjiro note +3p at 439. n. 9. Uewellyn speak* of norms 
{SpilsatL^) taking on the appearance of aEflrmation* of fact (Sn'n/to). Op. cil.j supfA 
note Ip at 89. There I* no reference to Iherin^'i penetrating diBcuMioo of the phe^ 
nomffMJn. IIL.1. Ihering. nl.p mpm note 13, at 31 r*32fi. Beglrinmg on page 0 of 
the same book Llewtllin diiciiise* the creation of new legal institution*, and dcieribcs 

A good part 
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the 


problEm. II-J, Ihtring, tip. «f., jiipF.i note 13 . « 314-33=. S'34-337: UJ'l* ai 
i@i-30i. The reader will find portbni of Iherlnir'* wauiuni irAiiibted in mj' srticle 
■■LefalFirtJiMw” Jitprtr note II. flt 333-535- ... 

WTiile I ani on thi* lubject 1 should like to take notice of UewcU\-n * inierpretatiOD 
of Ihcxing** theorj' of interests a* an attempt to removx l^al acience still further from, 
reality than it already wa* under die notion of substantive rights. LkweUjTi, jupro 
note 43 p at 441. ThU intctpreiatlon is, In my opinion^ nodilng ihort of pen^erse* 
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"Law aad the law ofhcial are not therefore in any real sense 
what wiahs order m society. For them society le given and order 
is given because society is givenJ - . . The law theut the inter¬ 
ference of officials in disputes, appears as the means of dealing with 
disputes which do not otherwise get settled. Not as making order, 
but as maintaining order w^hen it has gotten out of orderA * - . By 
and large the basic order of our society, and for that matter In any 
society, is wol froduced by /dSP.* , , ^ Law plays only upon the 
fringes." * 

Certainly the emphasis is here placed on the '^society” 
Side of the relation. Law, the principle of conscious guidance, 
is relegated to the background, and becomes a kind of midwife 
called in occasionally to assist the processes of nature, but 
having no hand in the act of creation itself/ 

I do not contend, of course, that Llewellyn denies alto 
gether any creative role to law* Though he emphasises the 
“power of society over courts," he admits that there is 
another Side to the thing which occasionally manifests itself: 
“the power of courts over society.”* He recognizes that 
sometimes even a single legal decision may shape the growth 
of an institution,^ and that men “often do orient the action 
which they take apart frovi litigation” on the basis of legal 
rules/ Llewellyn himself, then, qualifies the broad statements 
1 have quoted previously. It cannot be asserted that he does 
not see the whole picture. What 1 fear is that he may suffer 
from a species of color blindness which causes him to see one 
part of the picture with especial vividness while the rest 
fades into an indistinct backgrounds The aspect of the 
relation of law and society which he constantly chooses for 
categorical assertion is “the power of society over courts.” 

1 Brawihir Bajh ([91o)p 

* ii/.i SLl 13. 

* J4^.p at Ut 

* Mr, at 11J. 

^ Dean Pound hu polnifd ouiE the EimlEarlty between the “juristic 
whiefa thr ftolki movement seems lo imply tnd the views of the hlBtorica] tchool and 
the positivisu. Pound, supra note Sp it 703. 

* Svjb (1930)* 55. 

T Ib id. 

■ M. at S4. 
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The quallftcaiions come later, too late to restore a proper 
balance of emphasis. 

This bias on the side of “society'' Is evidenced in many 
parts of Llewellyn’s work. It is illustrated in his theory that 
case law will, in a more or less automatic fashion, develop in 
those places where social change demands it.^ It is found in 
his conception of the “pathological case” as the case “so 
exceptional that the normal ways of society afford . . * no 
solid basis for deciding [itj. . - The implication is that 

the ordinaiys “ non-pathological” case can and should find its 
regulation in the “normal ways of society.” The same 
attitude is found in his discussion of legal certainty. “Lay¬ 
man’s legal certainty” is Identified with the congruence of 
law and social norms, and it is assumed, not only that law 
should generally conform to the “ ways of life, but that these 
ways afford a substantial basis for judicial decision* 

This emphasis on the society side of the relation is also 
found in Llewellyn’s constant insistence that the legal scholar’s 
first task must be to master in Its last detail the whole pattern 
of human behavior before he attempts to prescribe regulations 
for It. This Insistence that “value judgments” be postponed 
until we have traced out exhaustively the whole labyrinth of 
social norms certainly Involves Itself a “value Judgment,” 
however much Llewellyn may protest the rigid exclusion of 
“ought” from his approach- If I tell a sculptor that he must 
spend twenty years investigating the physical and chemical 
structure of the clay used in modelling before he takes up the 
study of modelling itself, it will hardly do for me to say 1 
am not teaching sculpture. I shall be Judged by the effects 
of my instructions. The man who has spent most of his 
life studying clay will be a different kind of sculptor from the 
man who has devoted more of his time to the art of modelling. 
There is no d prion* reason for supposing he will be a better 
sculptor. If I assume he will be, it must be because of some 


• op. ttt.f /ifprj fiotc 5, 

* Id., at >4- 

■ UcwctlyTip ep, f%pra note 5^ at 81. 
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notion I have concerning the reUtive importance of claj^ and 
modelling in the process of sculpturing.^ 

Tf 1 hav^e to choose someone to draft a statute regulating 
the banking business 1 may put a high value on a knowledge 
of banking practice, I may regard as the Ideal man for the 
task the man who knows the practices of the banking world 
so thoroughly that he can predict with certainty the psycho¬ 
logical reactions which the sight of a postdated check will 
Invoke in any banking employee, from messenger boy to 
president* I may prefer him to a man w^ho, though less 
familiar with the behavior of bank employees, has spent his 
life studying the history and theory of banks and banking 
law, and many hours in arm-chair reflection on the possible 
ways of organising and controlling the banking business, I 
am entitled to my preference. But I am not entitled to 
escape responsibility for it by saying it involves no “value 
judgment/* no philosophy of what ought to be. 

1 do not deny that Llewellyn's bias for the society side of 
the relation may answer to a real need in our law. Lawyers 
have been too prone to think of society as mere clay in the 
hands of the “Law.*' Our courts too often talk as if their 
task wTre merely to cut channels, largely after a design of 
their own fancy, through which the ■tvaters of life are expected 
to Sow inertly and complaIsantiy. To this conception 
Llewellyn offers a needed antidote- But it is wise to re¬ 
member that antidotes can be administered too liberally, and 
that in the case at hand there is danger w"e may escape one 
simplification only to fall victims to another. 

There are tw'o extreme, and therefore simple, ^vays of 
conceiving of the relation of law and society* “Law” can 
be concei^'ed of as the active principle operating to shape an 
inert element “society/* This is the view tow'ard which the 

^ In hi? Casfj <ind Mauridr 095«5}i n, 3.p LlewelliM 

ihRi kiii book ^in r^rclv n;Af;bkn$^be>'^d pr^ictice in cvaluitiod ot legal 

njicj.** HJi dtlcDsc ii thil “tlnvE for building a wider ^mndatkOn for jud^ient hns 
b«cn kckiag/^ Thit fraiikj»» i* corniuimdAblct and out can only hope that it mcActE 
th^t the msin who devotee mrore of hi* time to '^evaluAuon'^^ and fws of it to the invciil- 
gatlon of bu^inesa practice may took farward to being greeted by the reabsi ;i valued 
co-wnorket whose efforts iupplcttkent his own. 
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imperative school tends, and it is the view tacitljr assumed 
by most legal writers not of a particularly philosophic turn 

of mind. . „ . , 

At the other extreme is the view that society is the 
active principle and that "law” is simply a function of this 
principle. This is the view toward w-hich Maine, Savigny, 
Ehrlich and Duguit tend. Llewellyn seems to me to place 
himself in this class, though his closest affinity is with the 
last two mentioned. 

These are the extreme views. Each of them has a value 
—as a corrective of the other. Indeed it is often difficult to 
say whether the emphasis made by a given w'riter is intended 
to convey his conception of an ultimate truth, or is intended 
simply to restore a balance which he considers to have been 
disturbed by extremists on the other side. But fighting fire 
w'ith fire is always attended by hazards. We avoid the 
difficulties which arise from these extreme simplistic positions 
if we recognize frankly that the relation is one of mutual 
action and Teaciion. In the relation of law and society neither 
element is wholly determinative, neither wholly determined. 
This intermediate view seems to me to represent the position 
of such scholars as ihering, Pound, Geny, Stammler and 
Cohen. 

In dealing with this problem we can employ with ad¬ 
vantage Cohen's principle of polarity.’ Law and Society are 
polar categories. Though we are under the necessity of 
opposing them to one another we must recognize that each 
implies the other. If we deny one, the other becomes 
meaningless. We may picture Law and Society as the two 
blades of a pair of scissors. If w'e watch only one blade we 
may conclude it docs all the cutting. Savigny kept his eye 
on the Society blade and came virtually to deny the existence 
of the Law blade. With him even the most technical iaw'yer’s 
law was a kind of glorified folk-way.* Austin kept his eye 

* See Cehcflp and Nuiuri (l93 Op 

■ LnfidenulEy it ii Inicreii mi to ci-oie th« SavigaVs piobEcm here li much ih€ ianw 
■£ ihai whi-ch UcHndl™ aticmpti to dispoK of witlk bis noiioii of iht “putholofikil 
Both Htart wiib the assumption that law ou|hi to conform to 
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on the Law blade and found little occasion in a book of over 
a thousand pages to discuss the mere “positive morality” 
which social norms represent. Blackstonc shifted his eye 
from one blade to the other and gave us the confused account 
in which, on the one hand, he bases the common law on 
custom, and, on the other, informs us that the authoritative 
statement of this custom is to be found only in court decisions. 
.As if to add to the confusion, he then lays down rules for 
determining when a custom should be recognised by the law.' 
We avoid all these difficulties by the simple expedient of 
recognizing that both blades cut, and that neither can cut 
without the other. 

By saying that we avoid difficulties by adopting the 
“polar” view of the relation of law and society, I do not mean 
to imply that the adoption of this view renders the problem a 
simple one. On the contrary, the advantage of this vievr lies 
precisely in the fact that it reveals the difficulties which exist 
and enables us to prepare to meet them. This view makes it 
clear that the problem of the relation of law and society is not 
the sort of issue which can be “solved” by some “theory” 
and then passed over. It is, to use Radio’s suggestive phrase, 
one of the “permanent problems of the law.” But while we 
may not have disposed of the question, we shall at least have 
divested it of a specious simplicity which is itself the source of 
endless difficulty. 

The “Institutional Approach” of Underhill AIoore 

What these difficulties are becomes apparent when an 
attempt is made to apply in a practical way a simplistic con¬ 
ception of the relation of law and society. One of the most 
recent and most thorough-going attempts to do this is to be 
found in Underhill Moore’s “institutional approach.” Pro- 

Both are embarriiaid hy "trcKakal Taw/' jha]| we do with it? Wc 

nor otAy have ii, we also ohvioti^ty t]«d il Yet it threatcQH. the tJicoiy. S^vi^y^i 
tolurton of the dlkmma wa^ to attempt a tpeelous reconciliaiJed of the ftet with the 
theory^ LlcwclIyTi’a Bolutian l« to tK^late the fact »o that ti may not conUminatc the 
theor>' a.B a whale^ 

* Ij BL Comm.f *38-92. See BeEltha£n‘& strictureii A Comminl or ihf Cornmnit^ititl 
(1928^ 
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fessor Moore starts with the question, What actually controls 
judicial decisions? The judge moves in a complex environ¬ 
ment—moral, . intellectual, and physical — and his decisions 
may be regarded as reactions to that environment. But of 
the numberless factors of this environment, which are the most 
significant? Thctraditionaltheor^^supposed,orpretendedtQ 
suppose, that the judge was influenced solely by a segment of 
his intellectual environment, that represented by “law” and 
legal theory. This view is no longer tenable. We now 
realize that rules are impotent to exercise any real control 
over the judicial process. Even when they seem to chan a 
definite course (which is seldom because of their vagueness) 
frequent judicial aberrations from the charted course remind 
us that there must be other, more significant factors in the 
judge’s environment. Professor Moore then sets about to 
discover what these more significant factors are. One item 
after another is rejected. Common sense rejects the assump¬ 
tion that the physical environment has any very important, 
or at least measurable, influence over judicial decisions. A 
poorly ventilated court room may conceivably affect the 
judicial process — but this is a remote and conjectural possi¬ 
bility. The notion that prevailing philosophic notions, con¬ 
ceptions of the good life, may have any very great influence is 
rejected because these things arc mailers of “intuition” and 
are therefore incapable of scientific treatment. The search 
for some ultimately determinative clement begins to look 
futile. But let us not give up hope. There is one constant 
in our shifting firmament. We still have the “institutional 
patterns of behavior” which prevail in the community. We 
know that “men’s actions move along the well-cut channels 
or straggling ruts of habits” — this Is, indeed, “the conclusion 
of the philosopher, the psychologist and the common man.” 
These folk-ways, these institutional patterns of behavior, 
become then, like “the sun, the tides, the rain, one of the 
constant factors among the welter of variables.” Can we not 
assume that the judicial process is conuolled by them, that 
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judicial decisions turn ultimately on the institutional or non- 
institutional character of the litigants’ behavior? ‘ 

Professor Moore does not rest content with enunciating a 
theory; he proceeds to test his theory in practice. Do the 
decisions actually reveal that judges are primarily controlled 
by the patterns of behavior which prevail in the community? 
To determine this three cases were selected for study. All 
three related to the same point of banking law. Two cases 
(from New York and Pennsylvania) decided the point in one 
way;* the other case (from South Carolina) decided it in 
another way.* Can we explain this difference as arising, not 
from a different conception of *‘law,” not from a different 
philosophy of life or from other such imponderables, but from 
an observable difference in the banking practices of South 
Carolina as compared with those of New York and Penn¬ 
sylvania? An elaborate investigation was undertaken to 
answer this question.^ 

^ This h mirCLded m tbc ic^umedts Ebijnd in “Rational Basis 

ol Insdtuiion*^^ (19^3)1 lo 

the Law of Coninwrelal Banking” (l9^)p 3® L /., 70^, 

It mai]^ Be objected at this point that ^fogfic^s jtudy is n^t pertinent lO the present 
inquiry because be cljeaitly diSclaiEHs Any intenl to SAy whAt Saw ou^bt lO hi. Iff doci 
not say how count to deddc caietf be only deacribes bow ihey ntiuf decide them, 
k would be CAAy to mtwtr this abjection by pointing out that it Is no unheard of thiu^ 
for moran^tE to present thciT L-lapiA4 sj tiocessIticSp their ^'cugbts m musts.** But 
fet uS give Professor Moore the benchtof the doubt and assume th^t he ii not A pieicher 
dliguiied aa a scientist. His study still reiTiAina pertinertt lo our discusSLon. Moore 
is At leAsi of other people’s ’^ou^hts whether be is setting up oue o^ his own 

or pou If courts must decide cases by a reference to pievailirii^ behavior patterns, 
then those who Ai^ue that they ought lO decide them on some Other basis Ate wAiting 
their brcAth. For this reason the ethical philosopher catLOOt Atioid bringing MoOre 
in 10 hii dlscussiont, howe\icr little Moore may fetl mcltrud to teruni the compliment. 

TDelarto Equixabte Trust Co.i ito MIbc. 704, i£t Y, Supp. 852 (192:0)^ 
Goldstein v. Je^erson Title & Trust Co^ Pa. Super. 167 (1^18). 

■ ■ Callahan v. Bunk of Ai^denoa, 69 S. C. 374, 48 S. ^ 293 (19^4)- 

* Moore And SussmAu, supra note i4h * total of 145 pages. The method succeeded 
in eJtpkiCling the South CaiolinA decision, and Moore thenefbre concludes that “the 
study probably juatififes the Infereiice of a eaosAl relationbetween judiciAi deCEEions 
and the insthotional or devlaiionAl charaeter of the litigAnts^ behavior. ai i^ 9 - 
Acide from the question whether the ability- to eaplAin a single decision li a very im- 
preftsive demonstraLion oF the validity of a method^ it ii latereiticig to observ'C that the 
South CaroEina case was decided by an equally divided court. So while ^tooie suc¬ 
ceeded in ciplArdinjj why two of the judg^ voted to affirm the decision of the lower 
courts he has y^'et to eiplaLti why the other two meTiiiberE of the ccuirt voted the 
other wAVr 
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Now before undertsiking such an investigation, one has to 
consider at least four questions. How do you ascertain what 
social institutions exist, or, to use Moore^s own phrase, how 
do you go about ^'ethnologizing a particular present day 
culture”? How do you extract out of the social institutions 
so ascertained a norm of decision? Can you be sure that the 
courts will be familiar with existing social institutions and will 
extract from them the same norm of decision that you do? 
Can you be sure that the courts will necessarily regard the 
norm of decision implied in a given social institution as the best 
one? Aloore’s study involves an answer to each of these 
questions and, it seems to me, in each case the answer which 
he gives is erroneous. 

First of all, how do you go about determining what social 
i nstitu tio n s, what fol k-ways, exist ? P rofessor Moore’s a nswe r 
is that you simply observe the way people behave. If you are 
investigating banking practice with reference to notes, you 
send an investigator into the cage of the note teller to make a 
record of what he does. Or, you put a hypothetical situation 
to an experienced banker and ask him how he would conduct 
himself in such a case. The emphasis is on behavior. The 
purpose back of that behavior, the rationalizations and 
intellectual activity which accompany it are ignored. 

This, it seems to me, constitutes the fundamental fallacy 
of the “institutional approach” of Moore—the assumption 
that the significance of institutions is exhausted in behavior. 
In an early article he writes, “To say that a legal institution— 
private property, the federal government of the United 
States, Columbia University—exists is to say that a group of 
persons is doing something, is acting in some way/* ^ Now 
many people would say that a legal institution consists not of 
actions, but of attitudes of mind to which actions merely give 
external expression. This view is rejected by Moore on the 
ground, I take it, that these attitudes of mind are usually 
simply rationalizations of the behavior which they accom¬ 
pany, and are therefore the effect of the behavior, not the cause 

^ jttpra iiQtC 62 ^ 
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of It. Now it it quite true that this is often the case* But the 
truth here happens to be complex, and it is also true that be¬ 
havior is, at least sometimes, the expression of mental atti¬ 
tudes. This fact is enough to vitiate any purely “be¬ 
havioristic'* approach to social institutions. 

Bankers were never asked by Professor Moore’s investi¬ 
gators what they were trying to accomplish, or why they 
acted as they did. They were only “observ^ed,” or were 
asked to state how they would react to certain situations 
selected by Professor Moore and phrased In hl$ own language. 
The fallacy of this procedure becomes apparent when we 
realize that it is impossible to define what the “situation” is 
to which the banker reacts unless we know what Is going on 
in his mind. We observe that a banker, whose customer’s 
note is due and unpaid, refrains from charging the amount of 
the note against the customer's checking account until the 
consent of the customer has been obtained. What Is the 
situation which called forth this reaction? Aloore defines 
the Situation entirely In terms of “observables.” Was the 
note secured? How did the note come into the hands of 
the bank? Had the note just come due, or had it been over¬ 
due for some time? Yet from the standpoint of the banker, 
these were perhaps the least significant elements In the 
situation. The most significant factor from the standpoint 
of the banker may have been the fact that the customer’s 
default on the note was obviously due to an oversight, or the 
fact that the customer was a man of gO'Od credit standing, or 
some other fact not stated in Moore’s hypothetical “situa¬ 
tion.” 

The realists regard as one of the fundamental fallacies of 
the traditional method Its assumption that the judge reacts 
only to those facts of the case which are visible through the 
prism of legal theory. In truth, the judge’s decision repre¬ 
sents a reaction to the whole situation, Including many facts 
which from the standpoint of legal theory are Irrelevant. 
The realist condemns the traditional method for its mistaken 
assumption that you can limit the infiuence of facts to those 
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tagged as legally relevant^ and for the corollary assumption 
that it is profitable to discuss the solution of controversies on 
the basis of teitbook outlines of the facts. Yet precisely the 
same fallacy, if it is a fallacy, is contained in Moore’s approach- 
He adopts toward bankers the same attitude the traditional 
theory adopts toward judges—a procedure which could only 
be justified on the doubtful assumption that bankers possess 
less complicated personalities than judges. He assumes that 
there are principles guiding the practice of banking w'hich one 
can discover merely by asking a banker how he would react 
in certain skcletoniaed “situations.” * He seems aware of 
the temerity of this procedure and of the need for justifying 
it for he is at pains to report that the answers which bankers 
gave to his questions w'erc “stated with the positive assurance 
with which are given descriptions of the way everyday 
situations are met." ^ This may seem to prove that he had 
accurately staled the "situations” to which bankers react, 
but I think that this inference is wholly without justification. 
If some earnest sociologist were to attempt a “scientific” 
investigation into the folk-ways of lawyers, and were to ask 
one hundred unsciceted lawyers, “Can a man who has re¬ 
scinded a contract, sue on it?” 1 suspect that most of his 
answers would be in the negative and would be given with 
"positive assurance.” The “positive assurance” would exist 
precisely because the law'yer was asked about a skeletonised, 
“conceptual” situation. If he were put a series of actual 
cases his assurance would probably diminish to the vanishing 
point. Professor Moore asked his bankers if, when a cus¬ 
tomer’s note was due, they charged the note against his 
account without authority from him. They gave, for the 
most part, ready answers. Would the answers have been so 

‘ F<>r live rurpotc ef mjiltinu ctif iHy- enm attitude, I ihould My that I cb not 
lhane unqualiArdly the nealiit’a antipathy t0«-4fd ahcletoDized ea>«i. I think tuch 
Clin have boilh I dillcClkC and a pedaj^ii^ical utility. But the “ikcEetomzin^'' af 
CHC» ii a deliciie buiiam, and oeeeuarily amicipates ibe aniiyiU which witi be 
app] ird lO the itinptilied iituaibn. ThiimeanithatwheU ymi “ ikcletoaize” situation* 
br bankers you have to do xin-ith leftrtnce id the prliuripbi on which bankets act in 
the conduct of iheir buiinm, Thii ii what Mocre made no attempt to do. 

‘ V(DOit and Suisman, note 14. at 7^9. 
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ready if the situation had been filled out with such pertinent 
facts as the credit standing of the customer, the availability 
or nonavailability of legal advice inside the bank, the apparent 
reason for the customer's default (oversight, insolvency, 
temporary stringency, ftc.) and the purpose for which the 
account was being used? And if not, does the uniformity 
of the banker's reactions to skeletonized fact situations 
represent a really signiiicant “institution”? 

An uncritical adherence to the behavioristic approach leads 
to another erroneous assumption, that norms of decisiort may 
be extracted directly from regularities of behavior, and that 
where you have a definite “behavior pattern” you necessarily 
have a correspondingly definite norm of decision. Now this is 
demonstrably untrue. It may be the practice of department 
stores generally to accept goods returned by customers. 
This behavior pattern may be exemplified in literally thou¬ 
sands of instances. But what norm of decision is implied in 
this practice? The department store, we shall assume, 
refuses to accept goods returned by the customer and the 
customer sues. Now we cannot decide this case simply by 
referring to the existence of a pattern of behavior. The mere 
fact that people habitually act in certain ways in certain 
situations is not itself a criterion on the basis of which law¬ 
suits may be decided. If a folk-way is relevant to decision, 
it must be because it has a “normative” aspect.^ But we 

t Moore daa not i.ttempt to extract a norm of dcclilon dltcClIy out of the Ixhi Vlor 
piticnsi which hi* invcttis^lbn urveoverfed, Thi* have bten impcHKlblc in view 

of ihe beha^'iorist ic method pursued ia charting these patlcmft. Nevertheless it It 
obviems that sooner Of later k will be lo btrid^r the between plain brute 

fact and ientlmentj and attltudiH whkh aJone can serve am m hasis for judicial dcciiion. 
It ii inlcmtin^ Lo note how and where Moore makes Lhii ttanaicion. Ills Inv-esti^^lion 
dlfcb*ed that the behavior Involved in til three c^iei wai '^non-instiiutioiiaE''—a r^ult 
which be hud Anticipated. Vet obviouilv this cannot eTplain why one COM was decided 
in CHIT wiy end the other two ca#« In anoLher, Thi* disparity ia to be explained by 
the fact that there wax a diffeienre in the dfgrff la wh ich the behAvinr invohod deviated 
from the nfariji innUttiintuU pitfUrn. ld.f at [II9. Now IWO questions arise. What 
is the neareit institutional pattern? One mi^ht fajivc expected that Pcofewor Mooie 
would be^in At this pomt to treat his bank telkra As something Other than automata, 
and he might inquire what patterns ihry would be most likely to regard as offering a 
precedent for their behavior. Hut no^ our bank tellers remain mete habit compIcXel^ 
and the nearest ioftitutional pancm'^ U determined whbrtut any refepence to their 
poUibk mental procesoes by a mechanical procedure akin Lo matching samples of 
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cannot discover this normaiu'e aspect by a mere siatjstkal 
Investigation, by inquiring, in the case I have supposed, how 
many times department stores have accepted returned goods. 
We have to discover whether this practice is merely a matter 
of accommodation (“the customer is always right”), or has 
established an attitude of espectancy, a sentiment of “'ought,” 
which can serve as a norm of decision, The interesting 
thing is that we can get the most light on this normative 
aspect of the practice from the way in which the department 
store acts in what Professor Moore calls “ deviational ” cases, 
for example, where the customer's dissatisfaction with the 
goods is patently unreasonable. The essence of an “insti¬ 
tution” will generally be found, not in “behavior,” but in 
mental attitudes, and Jttquently tke nature of these attitudes is 
revealed and defined only in “non-instituticnal" situations. 
Often it is ike absenalion of behavior in Ike unusual case tvkick 
gives dejiniieness to ike contour of a« institution, 

clotli. VVe are mw n^ 3 .d\- !;□ measure iJie dejiret of deviation. Ckie m\ghi suppose 
that the "Dbjcciiw^^' ctiathematicat method would have been prHerved in dealing 
with thta. probtten. Bui iftiTead wt find th^i Professor Moore suddenly' endowed 
hit bank iclkrfl with brains, and thev- aie now aasuTned to act purppsivcly and In- 
telligend^. We measure ihc ■■degree of dcviatioti" bj- a&kEng suck questions as 
whether the actuBl conduct of the patties Vnas as rilcieut. a device for doing business 
ae the Inscitutional pattern, whether it was lueh a deviation as would be fikclv to arouse 
rcMutment ou account of lu unfaime«—in flhort, by askin| whether tie depafttifc 
ii'as "rcaionable” under the cireumsUficei. In the end, theti, method turns 

out to inv-oK-etlie &ame intangiblcetemcnts which are Involved in the inone conv'entlonal 
approach. The onlv dilfcreiiCe tl that in determining ^leasonablcnw Udder hU 
method you are forced lo take your standard of comparisDn what the chart;? reveal 
aft the oeartftt Idstitutiona] pattern of behavior. But after all thii limitation n more 
apparent than real, since the basis on which comparison ie made rcmabia vague enough 
to afford sufficient lecn'ay for the actiiiT legal imaginaiioD. 

hfoore'ft method require! uft to answer three queatbot: (i) what iufttitution.aI 
patterns of behavior eaist? (2) which of die instituLional pattern! doet the actnat 
behavior of the partici most nearly rcsemhle? (^) how much docs the actual conduct 
of the panic! deviate from this pattern! .Moore attempu to answer the first two 
queftiions on a purely bctiavioristic basis. In answering the third question the E>e- 
havioririLC approach li abandoned. Moore^a study dot! not, then achieve 
jectivity" through the total elimination of '’ratiDnar' and Intuitive^' elements. 
All it achieves h a postponement of these element!. WTiat is accompbthed by that 
posTponcment remains unexplained. 

Professor Moore has perfonned a valuable sen-'ice in calling attention to the need 
for an actual in^'cftdgation of lay practiDcs where they are relevant to judicial decision. 
Court! too often glibly and erroneously a«sume that they know what th™ practleta are. 
Bui Moorc^ft method, as I see it, is fatally defective m its assumption that the$c practices 
can profitably be divomed from their ^''rationar' background. 
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So soon as we abandon the attempt to stick to a purely 
behavioristic approach, and begin to take into account the 
intellectual processes which accompany and guide behavior, 
we see at once the absurdity of the view that the law should 
(or does) simply take over social institutions as a ready-made 
norm of decision. VVe see that our note teller's patterns of 
behavior may be shaped, not by an invisible psychological 
force which confines him to some "straggling rut of habit,” 
but by his own imperfect notions of the law, so that to take 
over his patterns of behavior as a norm of decision is simply to 
put the judicial ermine on the bank teller and to substitute 
second-hand knowledge and rumor for the researches of judge 
and counsel. We see also that “law” and “institutional 
patterns of behavior” often derive from a common emotional 
and intellectual source—for example, from current concep¬ 
tions of business expediency and social justice.^ For assist¬ 
ance in understanding these intangibles we shall be forced to 
call back the "brilliant intuitionalists” whom Professor 
Moore BO cavalierly dismissed at the beginning of his study. 

Professor Moore claims for his method that it corresponds 
to the method actually employed by courts, whether they are 
aware of that fact or not. This necessarily assumes that 
courts are familiar with the behavior patterns of the com¬ 
munity, For the culture patterns of life inside the bank 
teller’s cage can influence the judge only if he knows of them. 
Yet there seems a certain temerity in the assumption that the 

^Thc South Canjlim devintion from the ™le obtAininf tn Pcnn^j'lvania and New 
Y'brk mi^ht conceivable hAVic been c^pUIncd on the. of Soutboni morfs. 

My own cipericncc in tbc South wtlutd lead me lO belle^'e that the SDuthemer does not 
typically regard the dcbior-cfediior rektionthip in the impereonak ^'bu*m£*shliL«^' 
way it is ri^arded in the North, li ii si perwtial relattong involving a. duly of con- 
^ideration not only of debtor toward creditor, but of creditor toward debtor. This 
in^kes it understandable why a. $011 them judge would feel a resentment toward a 
bwvker who suddenly began turning down hk CUAlomer^f checks, after albwing his 
noce in remain D\‘erdue witliotit action for a conAiderablc period- Profeafidr Moore 
wDuld^ of eout«^ scoff ai any tuch eiplanation as reiiing on ^^Entuitlon.^^ Bui is aay 
more “^intiitiTion” im.'oli’cd in thi* explanation than is In^-olved in his assunDpiion that, 
in xotne m>'sieriou& way-p judges know or “jfensc " the institutional patterns of behavior 
prevailing in their communities? But then this assumption probably represents an 
eEampk of the '^qualliaiivn Bubjertive judgment” which Moore admits is iuTOtved in 
hit method; it caonqt be mere ''intuition” for that is presumably excluded from hii 
approach. 
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justices of the Supreme Court of South Carolina (whose 
biographies mctdentally reveal no practical banking experi¬ 
ence ‘) already knew what Moore’s investigators took months i 

to learn. Moore meets this point only by saying that the 
judge’s “attitudes and ideas are molded by a cultural matrix 
whose patterns are engraved by frequency. Put in another 
way, if the court [the judge?] is not conditioned by frequent 
contact with the behavior itself, it is conditioned by verbal 
behavior which will be found, on last analysis, to be causally ^ ^ 

related to the patterns or institutions.”* I am not quite 
sure that 1 understand this. It seems to mean that the 
judge in the contacts of daily life will inevitably hear turns of 
expression which, in some subtle way, will convey to him an 
insight into what note tellers are doing about debiting direct 
discounts. But it is hard to believe Professor Moore meant 
anything quite so preposterous as that. In view of the un¬ 
certainty of his meaning, perhaps it would be best to let this 
point go without refutation. 

Let us, then, grant Professor Moore his point about the 
“cultural matrix,” even if we remain a little obscure as to 
w'hat it is we are granting. Let us assume that there exists a 
definite pattern of behavior, that the court knows of it, and 
that the court has been able to extract from it a norm of 
decision. Still it by no means follows, as Moore seems to 
assume, that the court will or should regard the norm so 
obtained as the most desirable basis of decision. Obviously 
where a court disapproves the end toward which a social ■ 

practice is directed, It may refuse to accept the practice as a 
norm of decision. A court may decline to enforce a gambling 
debt, though it be admitted that the norms of society call for 
the payment of such debts. Courts exercise at least a veto 
power over folk-ways. This qualification of the “institu¬ 
tional method” is so obvious that we would be unfair if we did 

^ Set BfOokJ, Carofina Stnfh and Bar (l^J for blographl-Cil ftisichc* of 

ihe four iuiticts invalvcd. Incidtntllfy there \m nothm^ In Xht bbOgTaphifft of the two 
dEs«cnlin^ i^i'hith would explain why iht cultural fi^ikcl tn nratc an 

impress On tlltm. 

SussniRiip jupra note I4, al I319. 
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not assume that the proponents of the method had it tacitly 
in mind. Let us turn to a less obvious point. Does the 
institutional method remain valid in those situations where 
the court regards as innocent the purpose which the parties 
are attempting to achieve? 1 think not. To accept the 
“institutional approach” uncritically even in these cases is to 
overlook the fact that a court may refuse to conform to a 
folk-way, not because it disapproves of the object toward 
which it is directed, but because it considers it ill-adapted to 
achieve that object. It is to ignore the possibility that a 
court may undertake to reshape a “behavior pattern” to 
assist it in reaching its own end. If it were true, for example, 
that laymen generally regarded the ceremony of “shaking 
on it” as creating a binding contract, it would not follow that 
a court would have to accept this ceremony as a valid legal 
formality if it considered that it offered insufbcieni safeguards 
against the dangers which legal formalities are supposed to 
avert.* The l&tv has alss/ays to weigh against the advantages of 
conforming to life, the advantages of reshaping and clarifying life, 
bearing always in mind that its attempts to reshape life may 
miscarry, or may cost more than they achieve.® 

Llewellyn does not, 1 think, carry the behavioristic view 
as far as it is carried by Moore. He recognizes a qualification 
on the “institutional approach” which Moore apparently does 
not—that in many cases law, instead of merely conforming to 
folk-ways, actually shapes and controls them. Nevertheless 
he is not, I think, entirely free from the erroneous assumptions 

i Oir couru pfobabtj’ made a mistake in foltoning lay practice In the 
tson** of the requiEement of a scab In this wsy they fiiitercd awayp perhaps irtc- 
trievabty, m valuable eoclal practice, 

* Ihering epcaki of the ctoic relation which ealiicd beiweeti law and buimcti in 
ancient Roine. He goe* on lo uy, "The intimacy of the relation between legal tcience 
and boasn™ redounded lo the benefit of both. To the benefit of bu^inctsi^ because the 
lawj'cr had hk hand conjtantly on Its pu!« and knew what it needed and how it could 
be helped. To the benefit of jurisprudence bcoansc, without denying in any material 
rcE^pett the demandi of buEiDcac^ it could brin^ buiine^ into that form which wat^ 
fiom the legal standpoint* the mcni desirable one.” Iherlng* opr j^pra note ij* 
at 41I, American ^'Inttltudonalists’^ should^ 1 think, ponder the last lenEence,, to 
Me whether it may not deicribe o desideratum they have fallen into the habU oF 
overlooking. 
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found in Moore's study. 1 have already expressed the view 
that he is guilty of at least an error in emphasis. Further¬ 
more there seems to run through his writings the assumption 
that "law” is only a kind of surrogate for missing folk-ways. 
In terms of the figure of the scissors, the Law blade only 
comes into operation when for some reason the Society blade 
is unable to cut by itself. Indeed, the situation where “ the 
normal ways of society afford ... no solid basis” of decision 
and where, accordingly, we must resort to the "law” for 
solution is quite frankly labelled “pathological.” ^ This, it 
seems to me, clearly Implies a behavioristic ethics. 

The Emotional Founoatio.ns or Realism 

The positivistic and behavioristic ethical philosophy of 
Llewellyn and Moore is found In other realists. In fact it 
may be said to constitute a strong undercurrent of the realist 
movement as a whole, Duguit's “positivism,” which is 
another kind of realism, has led him to a similar position. 
Why should this be? Why should realism, which starts out 
as a reform movement, carry In its loins this essentially re¬ 
actionary principle? I think the paradox is explainable. 

It is well to remember that the difference between the 
realist and the "conceptualist” Is not so much a matter of 
specific beliefs as it is of mental constitutions. The con- 
ceptuallst is not naive enough to suppose that his principles 
always realme themselves in practice. Indeed, since he is 
usually a practical man, he is apt to be more familiar with 
the specific ways in which life falls to conform to the rules 
imposed on it than the more philosophic realist. It is not, 
then, that the conceptualist is ignorant of the discrepancy 
betw'een Is and Ought, He Is simply undisturbed by it. 

1 /to. rt.. mit 0. The iititude of iVtogre md Uiwi-lSvn toward 

the pmblfm Df (he relation of law and may perhapa reveal the dJitortiwi which 

some* from viewing the law fram the perapwtiw of one ipecialtj-; in their caw, com- 
mercial Uw. It u doubtful whether it wtsuld occur to a ipecialiit in torti or cnminal 
law to urge a greater of law le folk.^ays, though .uch a fWfMo would 

Ucwellyn in urging tht rrfrtsnre of fdtk-way. in 
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On the other hand, the deft between h and Ought causes 
acute distress to the realist. He sets about resolutely to 
eliminate it. There are two ways in which this may be done. 
The Is may be compelled to conform to the Ought, or the 
Ought may be permitted to acquiesce in the Is. There are 
enormous difficulties in the first course. Life resists our 
attempts to subject it to rules^ the muddy flow of Being 
sweeps contemptuously over the barriers of our Ought, 
There is something even more disheartening. We find it 
impossible to say exactly what it is we wish life to conform to, 
what our Ought is. Life laughs at our rules, and even our 
rules betray us by refusing to reveal their nature to us. The 
easier course beckons temptingly, to let the Ought acquiesce 
in the Is, to let law surrender to life. 

The realist ends in ambiguity. About one thing he is 
clear. The disgraceful discrepancy between life and rules 
must be eliminated. But he is not sure whether his pre^ 
scription is to force life into conformity with a new, more 
carefully drawn set of rules, or to permit rules to give way to 
life. This ambiguity is found in what is perhaps the most 
ancient formulation of legal realism: Regula fst, rtm 

quae est breiritef enarrat. Non ex regula ius ntmaitiff sed ex 
jure quod est regula Jiat.^ Doii*i gel your lam ftota rules, but 
get your rul^s from the late that is. Is this merely a methodo¬ 
logical caution, warning us that paper rules often fail to 
express adequately the principles actually in force? Or does 
it mean that principles really have no force, and we must get 
our rules from the “law” of life itself? The clarity of the 
realist position has not increased perceptibly since the time 
of Paulus. The modern realist is still not clear in his own 
mind whether he objects to “conceptualism" because it 
fails to achieve an accurate formulation of its principles, or 
because it pretends to proceed according to principle at all. 

^Paulilt la so, 17, divenii I. 
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EDWARD SALISBURY DANA 

The death of Edward Salisbury Dana on the sixteenth of 
last June at the age of eighty-five ended a most remarkable 
chapter tit the history of American science. He \%as of the 
third generation of a family that for more than a century and 
a third guided and enriched our scientific life. The record 
of this family is unique. 

The story may be said to have commenced in 1802 when 
the elder President Dwight appointed Benjamin Silliman p 
the professorship of geology, mineralogy and chemistr>' in 
Yale College. It was Yale*s first recognition of science as a 
part of the college curriculum, Silliman made two most 
important contributions to the development of science in the 
United States. Through his influence the first important 
mineral collection which came to this country, the Gibbs col¬ 
lection, was brought to New Haven for exhibition and later 
was purchased by friends of \ ale for its permanent use. This 
collection afforded material for study and early made \ ale a 
center for mineralogical investigation. His second great 
contribution was the founding in 1818 of the Jmftican Journal 
of Science. This, the oldest scientific magazine in the country, 
was for more than a hundred years edited and supported by 
the members of the Sillinaan-Dana family, 

James Dwight Dana was a student of Silliman and in time 
became his scientific successor. These ties were strengthened 
w'hen he married Silliman’s daughter. The elder Dana was 
perhaps most renowned as a geologist, but it was as a miner¬ 
alogist that he had his greatest influence on his son Edward's 
career. J, D, Dana published the first edition of the System 
of Afinerahgy in 1837 when only a few years out of college. 
This book, which has had the greatest influence in that science 
of any single book published anywhere, passed through five 
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editions under J. D. Dana’s editorship, the fifth edition being 
dated l86S. 

Edward S. Dana was born in Xew Haven on November 
16, 1849, in the house on Hillhouse Avenue where he lived the 
greater part of his life and in which he died. He graduated 
from Yale in the class of 1870. The next two years were 
spent in graduate work, chiefly in mineralogy under the direc¬ 
tion of Professor George j. Brush, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School. The following tw'o years be was abroad, studying at 
Heidelberg and in Vienna. He returned to New Haven and 
took his M.A. degree at Yale in 1874 and his Ph.D. in 1876. 

There being at that time no opportunity for him to teach 
mineralogy at Yale he became a tutor in mathematics and 
physics. In spite of his world-wide reputation as a miner¬ 
alogist he continued to teach physics and from [890 until he 
retired in 1917 he served as professor of physics in Yale 
College. It should be said that he had a deservedly high 
reputation as a teacher of physics and even wTote an elemen¬ 
tary textbook on mechanics which was w'idcly used for many 
years. 

His real work, how'cver, lay elsewhere. In 1872 he pub¬ 
lished a paper “On the Composition of the Labradorite Rocks 
of Waterv'ille, New Hampshire,” which is of historical im¬ 
portance, as it w'as among the earliest reports of an investiga¬ 
tion of a rock from the petrographic point of view. His 
doctor’s thesis on “The Trap Rocks of the Connecticut 
Valley” was the first important memoir using the methods 
of microscopical petrography to be published in this country. 
His first paper in mineralogy was published in 1872. In *876 
the remarkable mineral locality at Branchville, Connecticut, 
was discovered and Professor Brush enlisted Dana’s aid in its 
exploration and the description of its unusual and new 
minerals. Together they published the five so-called Branch¬ 
ville Papers, the first four between 1878 and 1880 and the fifth 
ten years later in 1890. These papers contained the descrip¬ 
tions of fourteen minerals, nine of which were at that time new 
species. Dana furnished the crystallographic and optical 
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and general physical descriptions, while two younger col¬ 
leagues, Horace L. Wells and Samuel L. Penfield, made most 
of the necessary chemical analyses. These papers recorded 
the most important scries of mineralogical investigations 
that had been made in this country up to that time. 

Dana’s most important contribution to the advancement 
of mineralogy, however, was in the books that he wrote. His 
first volume was the Tfxihook of ,\tinem!ogy, the first edition 
of which was published in 1S77. A second edition, entirely 
revised, was published in 189S after the appearance of the 
sixth edition of the SyjteTtt of Mineralogy^ In the second 
edition of the text-book appeared chapters on crystallography 
and the optical properties of minerals, tw'o subjects in which 
Dana was particularly interested, that were models of clear 
exposition and which set a standard by which all subsequent 
treatments have been Judged. Two more editions of this 
book have since appeared. 

Dana's greatest achievement, however, was the publica¬ 
tion in 1892 of the sixth edition of his father’s System, There 
was an Interval of nearly twenty-five years between the dates 
of the fifth and sixth editions. During this period miner- 
alogical investigation was very active and much new material 
had accumulated. The sixth edition w'as, therefore, practi¬ 
cally a new book. He spent the better part of ten years on 
its preparation, while at the same time carrying on his teaching 
and general faculty work, together with many other tasks. 
It was a heroic undertaking and an extraordinary accomplish¬ 
ment for one man working practically unaided. Not only did 
the book show great discrimination and rare judgment but an 
astounding accuracy'' as w'ell. Mineralogists will bear testi¬ 
mony to the very' few errors, even of a typographical kind, 
that have ever been found in it. It at once established itself 
as the major reference book in its subject in any language. 
It is safe to say that references to **Dana” in the miner- 
alogical literature during the last forty years have far exceeded 
those CO any other book. The strain, however, under which 
Dana worked on this book was so great that his health was 
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in consequence seriousl)- impaired and his subsequent activ¬ 
ities were of necessity much curtailed. 

There is no space here to enlarge upon his work to the 
■^'ale faculty, where for many years he seri^d upon two 
important committees. His genial nature and ready tact 
helped to straighten out many an involved situation. His 
invaluable services to the Yale Peabody Museum as curator, 
trustee and finally as chairman of the board of trustees 
covered a period of many years. Dana became an editor of 
the /imfrican Journal of Sctrna in 1875. After the retire¬ 
ment of Silliman in 1S85 the two Danas, father and son, 
carried on as proprietors and editors until the elder Dana's 
death in 1895. From that date until J936 Edward Dana was 
editor-in-chief and was wholly responsible for its publication. 
At that time the journal was transferred to Yale University 
and other men have since served as editors, but up to his 
death Dana took an active interest in its affairs. Because 0/ 
his wide interest in and knowledge of diverse scientific fields, 
Dana was able to fill its pages with a long series of important 
articles and to maintain its high standard as a general scientific 
journal. 

Dana’s was a most charming and genial personality. He 
had a ready smile and a quiet humor. He was always most 
interested in what other people were doing and always helpful 
in his advice. It was always difficult to get him to talk about 
himself, for his was a true modesty. He was generous to a 
fault, of time and of money. N’o one knows the extent of his 
private benefactions. Many people could testify to his help¬ 
ful encouragement. One instance may perhaps be cited as 
typical of many others. A young high-school boy in Texas 
became interested in minerals and wrote a letter to Professor 
Dana asking advice. Dana, already then eighty years old, 
at once entered into a lively correspondence with the lad, 
sending him books and mineral specimens and doing all he 
could to encourage the boy's scientific interest. When the 
young man graduated from his school he asked as his gradua¬ 
tion present enough money to enable him to travel east and 
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10 go to New Haven and pay his respects to his old friend. It 
was a tribute that must have warmed Dana’s heart. 

Another typical instance of unselfish service must be 
related. After the war some of the older mineralogists and 
their families living in V'ienna were in desperate circumstances. 
Recalling his student days in that cityj Dana on his own 
initiative solicited small contributions from American miner¬ 
alogists and transmitted the funds thus obtained to Vienna. 
He continued this self-imposed task until the end. The 
Vienna Academy sent this greeting to him on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday: 

We recogniae you as the master and leader of American miner¬ 
alogists, and we of Vienna may rightfully daira Edward S, Dana as 
One of ourselves. Since 1873 bonds of personal friendship have been 
formed between you and a number of physicists and nuncralogists 
ill V’ienna, . , . With this circle of friends you have kept faith dur¬ 
ing one of the saddest times which Vienna and Austria have ever 
experienced. When the State was finally unable to protect Austrian 
scholars of world-wide fame and their families from bitter need, you 
have rememhered your friends and with the courage of a kind 
heart, have been one of the first to collect funds for their support. 
We ail think of you with lasting gratitude. 

That in itself alone forms a monument that will endure. 

William E. Ford * 

EDWIN BR.ANT FROST 
1866-193^ 

Edwix Braxt Frost was born on July 14, 1866, at 
Brattleboro, Vermont. It was here or in the Immediate 
neighborhood that most of his forbears for several generations 
had lived and flourished. The first of the name in this country 
was Edmund Frost, who came to Boston in 1634. Edwin 
was the second son. of Carieton Pennington Frost (1330—96)^ 
who practiced medicine in Brattleboro and neighboring towns 
until 1871, when he moved with his family to Hanover, New 
Hampshire, there to be a professor in the Dartmouth Medical 
School and afterwards dean of the school and a trustee of the 
college. 

^ Abfttr&fit from Scuncf^ 
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£dwin was graduated A.B. at Dartmouth In i886p The 
year following he continued postgraduate work at Dartmoutli, 
taught school in a nearby village and at the end of the year 
spent a few months at Princeton, where he came under the 
influence of Charles Augustus Young (1834-1908). Three 
years later he secured a two-years leave to visit most of the 
European observatories and to spend a year at Potsdam in 
Germany, where Voget was establishing an obsenfatory de¬ 
voted especially to the new science of astrophysics and where 
he'had gathered around him an exceptionally brilliant staff. 
Frost thus had an opportunity to come into contact with a 
group that it would have been difficult to match at a single 
institution either in tliat day or during the twenty years to 
follow. When he returned to Dartmouth in 1892 it w*as as 
assistant professor, and this promotion was followed in 1S95 
(when he was only twenty-nine years of age) by a full profes¬ 
sorship and the directorship of the Dartmouth Observatory. 

Wiiile at Potsdam Frost made arrangements with Scheiner 
to translate into English the latter’s Speetraianalyse itr 
GesUrnf (1891). Frost’s translation played an important 
part in the rapid development of the science in this countT>', 
and until very recently It remained the standard work on the 
subject in our language. 

In 1897, Dr. George E- Hale, director of the recently 
completed Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, 
successfully applied to Altss Bruce for a grant sufficient to set 
on foot an extensive program of spectroscopic observations of 
the stars. It was under these auspices that Professor Frost 
took up his dudes at Williams Bay in the summer of 189S, 
expecting to stay for five years only. But before the end of 
this term Hale had organized what was at first an expedition 
from the Yerkes Observatory to California to observe the sun 
under more favorable climatic conditions. As every one 
knows, this expedition grew into the Mount Wilson Observa- 
lor}'. In the two years following [903 much of the responsi¬ 
bility for the conduct of the Yerkes Observatory fell to Frost. 
On Hale’s resignation as director in igo j, Frost was appointed 
to succeed him in June of that year. 
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Frost was distinctljr a specialist devoting his energies to 
the spectroscopy of ^‘early-type” stars to the practical ex¬ 
clusion of every other subject. Primarily for this purpose 
the Bruce spectrograph was constructed in 1900 largely from 
his specifications and under his supervisioii* With this 
instrument he measured the radial velocities of many B-type 
stars and discovered their most important characteristics. It 
was shown that their velocities are small as compared with 
those of later-type stars and that there is a slight but un¬ 
mistakable tendency for these stars to recede from our system 
as a whole, as if they formed an expanding group. These 
facts were later more fully developed by Campbell. 

Frost also showed from changes in radial velocity that a 
surprising number of B-type stars are close binary systems, 
perhaps as many as one in every three. On several occasions 
I have witnessed his discovery of such a binary from a single 
photograph of its spectrum. This sounds like an impossi¬ 
bility, but the explanation is simple. Even in those days 
(around 1904) he >vas extremely nearsighted, and could see 
well an object not more than an inch from his eye; thus, as 
he used to say, by simply pushing his glasses up he always 
had at his disposal a magnifying pow'er of about ten diameters. 
After he had secured a spectrogram and developed it the next 
morning, he would examine it in this way, sometimes before 
it w'as dry. If he saw the lines considerably displaced from 
their normal positions, he knevr that it w'as extremely un¬ 
likely that this was because of the star’s large space velocity, 
since, as w'e have said, he had found that such velocities are 
always small for B-type stars; the displacements must then 
be due to orbital motion, and so indeed they invariably proved 
to be when later be could examine a series of plates of that 
star. 

Frost’s place in astronomy is not to be judged on the basis 
of his researches alone. W’e have already mentioned his 
translation of Schemer’s work and the part this translation 
played. For more than thirty years his was the chief re¬ 
sponsibility for editing the Jsiropkystcal Journal “ an inter- 
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national review of spectroscopy and astronomical physics,' 
founded in 1895 by Hale and Keeler, and now in its eighty- 
first semi-annual volume. One might say of Frost as Jrost 
used to say of Burnham, “ he is the best skeptic ! know. As 
a result of this quality of judicious conser\^atism, the Asiro- 
physical Journal has had little to regret in the way of hasty or 
ill-advised publication. In addition, he had an unusually 

sensitive feeling for language. 

The last years of his life form a sad story, but an inspiring 
one as well. From early childhood he had had trouble with 
his eyes. This became acute by 1907 and necessitated long 
periods of complete rest for his eyes. In 1915 the retina in 
one eye became detached and within a few months he com¬ 
pletely lost the sight in this eye, never to regain it. A few 
years later a cataract began to form in his other eye and grew 
worse and worse until he became totally blind. In spite of 
this heavy handicap, he managed for several years to continue 
his w'ork as director of the observatory, but finally felt com¬ 
pelled to retire in 1933. In all his years of complete darkness 
he never lost his sense of humor. To the last he had a way of 
ignoring his blindness in conversation and whimsically using 
terms and expressions that one should ordinarily expect only 
from those who can see. 

He lived to enjoy his retirement less than two years, 
dying on May la, 1935, after an operation for gallstones. 

He was elected a member of the .American Philosophical 
Society in >909. Among other honors that came to him were 
degrees from Dartmouth and Cambridge; membership in the 
National Academy of Sciences and in the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; honoraiy" membership in astronomical 
societies in England, Italy, Alcxico, Canada, and Russia. 

Frost was married in 1S96 to Mary Hazard of Boston; 
she and her three children sundve him. 

Frank Schi-esiscer * 

1 Abfttnrt In3m Sctmif. 
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THOM/\S McCRAE 

ThosJAS McCra^j Professor of Medkinc in the Jefferson 
Medical College, died in Philadelphia June 30, 1935, aged 64 
years. He was born at Guelph, Ontario, December 16, 1870, 
the son of Lt. Col David McCrae and Janet Eckford McCrae. 
His brother, Lt. Col. John McCrae, was the celebrated poet- 
author of “Flanders Field.” Dr. McCrae was an under¬ 
graduate and medical student at the University of Toronto, 
where he received the degree of A-B. in 1891, M.B. in 1895, 
and M.D. in 1903. In 1927 his Alma Mater conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Sc.D. In 190! he achieved member¬ 
ship in the Royal College of Physicians of London (England) 
and in 1907 Fellowship in the same College. 

After his graduation in Medicine he served as an Interne 
in the Toronto General Hospital and thereafter became 
Resident Physician and later Associate Professor at Johns 
Hopkins under William Osier. 

In 1912 he was called to Jefferson Medical College as 
Professor of Medicine, in succession to Professor James C. 
Wilson. He held this position and fulfilled its duties with 
great zeal and ability to the end of his life. In addition to 
his membership in the American Philosophical Society, he was 
a member or fellow in numerous medical organizations, nota¬ 
bly the Association of American Physicians of which he was 
Secretary from 1917 to 1926 and President in 1930, the 
College of Physicians of Philadelphia and the Association of 
Physicians of Great Britain and Ireland. 

He was a voluminous writer of medical books and journal 
articles, and collaborated with William Osier as joint editor 
of “Modern Medicine,” a seven volume cyclopedia, and 
“Osier’s Principles and Practice of Medicine.” Aside from 
technical writing he was keenly Interested in medical history 
and wrote a number of important biographical papers in this 
field. In 1924 he delivered the Lumleln Lectures at the Royal 
College of Physicians in London. 
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Dr. McCrae was universally esteemed by his professional 
colleagues as a skilled physician, a cultured gentleman and a 
man of the widest intellectual interests. 

Alfred Stengel 

WILLIAM WALLACE ATTERBURY 

The death of General W. W, Atterbuiy, September 10, 
1935, takes from the American Philosophical Society a mem¬ 
ber of outstanding ability as an engineer and railroad ejtecu- 
ttve. For forty-nine years he had served the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company rising from a shop apprentice to the 
presidency of a railroad system having more traffic than any 
other system in the world. His membership in the Philo¬ 
sophical Society dates from 1916. 

General Atierbury was born in New Albany, Indiana, 
January 3i( 1866, but he lived in Detroit, Michigan, during 
his boyhood. He graduated from Yale University with a 
Ph,B, degree in 1886, and in October of that year entered the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Altoona as apprentice. . 4 s 
would be expected, his ability and personality caused him to 
be called each few years to a position of greater responsibility. 
During the three years from 1889 to 1892, he was assistant 
road foreman of engines on different divisions of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad; In 1892 he became assistant engineer of 
motive pow'er of the Pennsylvania system of roads northwest 
of Pittsburgh; and from 1893 to the latter pan of 1896 he 
served as master mechanic for the Pennsylvania at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Then for five years he was the superin¬ 
tendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania Railroad, his 
headquarters being at Altoona, Pennsylvania; and in 1901, at 
the end of only fifteen years of senr-ice, he was appointed 
general superintendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania 
Lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie in which position he served 
but fifteen months when he w'as transferred to the transporta¬ 
tion department of the railroad and given the position of 
general manager of the lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie. 
Six years later, in [909, he became vice-president in charge of 
transportation, and in [912 he was given the title of vice- 
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president in charge of operation, having, under a reorganiza- 
tion of the directorate, become one of the directors of the 
Company in 1911. 

ft was the public services rendered by General At ter bury 
during the World War that made him nationally known. At 
the request of Newton D- Baker, Secretary of War, General 
Atterbury went to France, in August 1917, to serve as director 
general of transportation of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. He was commissioned a brigadier-general; and the 
part he played in organizing the transportation of American 
troops and military supplies in France was of such assistance 
to the Allies that upon his return to the United States, at the 
end of May 1919, the United States awarded him the distin¬ 
guished service medal, France made him a commander of the 
Legion of Honor, Great Britain gave him the rank of Com¬ 
mander of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and Belgi¬ 
um made him a Commander of the Order of the Crown. 

Upon his return General Atterbury resumed his work as a 
vice-president in charge of operation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and with jurisdiction over the entire system. In 
November 1920, he was chosen vice-president without desig¬ 
nation, in order that he might share the executive burdens of 
the president; and when Mr. Samuel Rea retired from the 
presidency, October i, 1915, General Atterbury was selected 
to fill the vacancy. During the eight and three quarter years 
of his presidency, he inaugurated and carried out numerous 
large works, the principal one being the electrification of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to Washington. His 
business activities also included membership in the direc¬ 
torates of several financial institutions. 

In recognition of his services as engineer, railroad executive 
and government official, General Atterbury was made an 
honorary member of the .American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and was awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by the University of Pennsylvania in 1919, by Yale University 
in 1926, by Villa Nova College in igay* Temple 

University in 1929. 

Emory R. Johnson 
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HUGO DE VRIES 

Hucft BE Vries, one of the most distinguished members 
of the American Philosophical Society, died at his home in 
Lunteren, Holland, on May 21, 1935. He was 87 years of 
age. To the last, he was actively engaged in genetical 
research, his last scientific article appearing some months 
after his death. 

Born on February 16, 1848, of distinguished and scholarly 
parents, de Vries early developed an interest in the science of 
botany, which he pursued with notable success at the Uni¬ 
versities of Leiden, Heidelberg and Wurzburg. In 1877 he 
became Frivatdozent at the University of Haile, and later in 
the same year accepted an appointment as lecturer in Plant 
Physiology in the University of Amsterdam, where he re¬ 
mained for the next 40 years. For 32 years, he was Professor 
and Director of the Botanical Institute and Garden of this 
institution. 

Professor de Vries was three times in the United States, 
delivering lectures at the Univemty of California, and at 
other important universities and research institutions. The 
honors conferred upon him were numerous, including honor¬ 
ary, corresponding or foreign membership in most of the 
leading scientific academies of the world, and honorary 
degrees from many institutions. His published writings 
include a number of Important books, and numerous scientific 
articles; most of the latter are now available in collected form, 
occupying 7 large volumes. His chief books were: Intra- 
Cfliuhr Pangenesis^ i 889 ;£)i> Mutaiionstheorie^ 1901 and 1903; 
Speciti and FanttitJ, tkfir Origin hy Mutation^ 1903; Gritp^ 
penaieise Arthildung, 1913. 

De Varies’ chief contributions were in the fields of plant 
physiology and genetics. As a young man he began an inten¬ 
sive study of turgor phenomena in plant cells, passing thence 
to an investigation of the osmotic properties of living mem¬ 
branes. In this connection, he developed the plasmolytlc 
method for the determination of osmotic values, the utillza- 
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tion of which led to hts discovery of the fundamental facts 
upon which rest van’t Hoff’s famous generalization, and 
Arhennius’ formulation of the theory of electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation. 

While these investigations were in progress, de Varies was 
also actively interested in the problem of the origin of species. 
He found it difficult to accept the then current Darwinian 
conception that species have arisen through the gradual 
accumulation of minute variations, because of the fact that a 
process of this sort would be difficult, if not impossible to 
observe directly, dc Vries felt the need of accurate factual 
information with regard to the appearance of genetic mods* 
lications, and set out to study the nature of variations, 
utilizing a variety of approaches. These researches, extend¬ 
ing over the greater part of his active career, resulted in the 
accumulation of much valuable information, and the formula¬ 
tion of important concepts. .Among the more significant 
results should be mentioned the following:(]) The Theory of In¬ 
tracellular Fangenesis, a modification of Darwin’s Pangenesis 
Theory, which foreshadowed in large measure the modern 
concept of the gene. (2) An analysis of the numerical 
relations which exist between the various classes in the off¬ 
spring of hybrids, an analysis which, unknown to de Vries, 
had previously been made by Mendel.- Incidentally, de 
Vries was one of the three botanists who later independently 
re-discovered Mendel’s work and brought it to the attention 
of students of heredity. (3) The celebrated Mutation Theory 
of Evolution, which has had such a profound influence on 
biological thinking during the past third of a century. This 
theory was largely based upon the anomalous behavior of 
certain races of CEnothera (the evening primrose), a genus of 
plants which was first investigated by him, and which has 
yielded many facts of great importance to genetics and 
cytology. 

Few biologists have exercised as profound an influence in 
as many fields as has de Vries. In the field of bio-physics, 
his researches paved the way for other important generaliza- 
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tions of van’i HofF and Arhennlvis. In the fields of genetics 
and evolution, his investigations laid the ground-work for 
our present-day concept of the gene, and for the degree of 
understanding which we now possess of the nature of the 
heritable variations which form the building blocks of evolu¬ 
tion. Significant as were his own researches, however, they 
were probably of less importance on the whole, than was hia 
insistence upon accurate and estensive observation, and 
controlled experimentation, as the necessary basis for all 
scientific postulates. He began his work in an era when 
students of evolution were prone to speculate ujran the basis 
of an insufficient body of fact. He probably did more than 
any other single individual to usher in an era of intensive 
experimentation, and hence of rapid progress in the fields of 
genetics and evolution. 

Ralph £. Cleland 
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THE SPLIT CYLINDRICAL CONDENSER I 
E. P. ADAUS 
{Rtiut by tidt, Jtpril 2S, ros^ 

I. T«e first problem considered in this paper is that of a 
circular cylmdrical shell from which the portion between two 
planes parallel to the asls, and equidistant from it, has been 
removed. The two equal conductors thus formed may have 
equal and opposite charges and so form the plates of a con¬ 
denser. But we shall consider the more general problem of 
the two conductors with any given charges. Then the 
problem of the condenser will be a special case of the general 
solution- 

The method to be used is one that ha$ been described in" 
previous papers in these Promdings^ Fig. ^ shows the 



£-plane^ that of any plane perpendicular to the ascls of the 
cylinder. The two conductors are shown as arcs of a citcle 
of radius However the conductors ate charged, the 
is one of symmetry, and so we need consider only the portion 
of the :>plane lying above this axis. We first transform from 

^ LXXVp pp-1 it 549. 
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the s-plane to the itJ-pIanc by means of the equation, 

te — u + ip = log tic = log rjc + iff, {i) 

&o that 

It = log r/c, p = 9, 

The fp-plane is shown in fig* z. In order to transform the 



Ah 


F,J 2. 


f{>plane to the upper half of the t-plane, we choose real values 
of t to correspond to the corners of the polygon In the or-plane 
according to the scheme: 


w>in>j>B>o>“"H> —J> — m > — oo. 


j and — j correspond to the edges C and C' of the two con¬ 
ductors. The Schwari-ChristofFel differen tial equation is 


dtv ' //(t* - jS) 

dt n*]!' 


(2) 


The Jump in w at I = o is — ta- and at t = » it is iV. So we 
find J — 1, The solution of (z) may be written 


to = log 


(,a jn^)i -i- ((S - b1)1 
(ffl* - «*)l 


JL ]oe - fB»)i + m{fi - «*}* 

® ((m* — ji*)l 


+ B. 


( 3 ) 


To determine the constants we have the scheme 


t — m 
W = log fl/f 


« ~ b — m 

log afc log d/f -1- ir log afc -f iV. 
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When these values are substituted In {3) we find 


= miif 

B — log fl/c. 


We can choose ran = i, and then j i corresponds to the 

edges of the conductors. We can now write (3) 

r - m®)* + (m®f® - l)> 

fl/ “ (1* - m*)' + ni{mV - i}»' 


On the circular arc ACB, r — n and n ^ t <_ vi. So we find 


cos 6 = 


~b 1) 

l(ra* d- l) 


( 5 ) 


This gives the relation between f and 6 on the arc. Since t 
and i(t give the same value for values of t greater than 
unity correspond to the convei side and values of * less than 
unity to the concave side of the arc. If 2 ex is the angle sub¬ 
tended by the whole arc at the center, we get 


and 


cos a 


2 m 


1 -b sin Of 

m =- -- 

cos a. 


( 6 ) 


2. We next consider the X being the complex 

potential, x = ^ with as the real potential. The 

X-plane is shown in fig. 3 for the case in which the right-hand 



Fij.3. 

shell has a charge Qi on unit length, at potential , and the 
left-hand shell a charge Qx at potential o. It is assumed that 
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-j- Q, is positive so that lines of force go out to infinity 
where the potential is taken to be — w. f = — /' corre¬ 
sponds to a point of equilibrium. Although it is shown upon 
the left-hand shell, its position will depend upon the relative 
charges of the two conductors and will be detertnined by the 
solution of the problem. The differential equation for the 
transformation to the f-plane is 


dx ^ C(f -f* s') ^ 


( 7 ) 


Since there is a jump of — 2 iri(!?i + iJi X when t passes 
from + oo to ~ we find C = — ^{Qi + 0 *)- 
The solution of ^7) 


where i = n x« X, with the modulus 

k = njm = i/jB*. 

To determine the constants we have the scheme. 


( 8 ) 


I ^ jB n —« —m 

X- X: + iA'' K -K 

X = ^' + 2iri(0i + 0i) + 2irl0t 2iri0j O- 


On substituting in the solution we find 

y = j»(Gi - Q-i%, 

and 

/ T 0,-0. 

m 2 K* 01 -h 01 


(9) 


(10) 


From (9) we find for the capacity of the condenser formed 
* of the two cylindrical shells, obtained by putting 01 -f- 0a = o, 

r 


s = 


4 irA 


(II) 


This may be determined as soon as the modular angle, 
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sm“* Jt, is known. From (6) and (8) we get 


, 1 — sin & 

I + sin a’ 

(la) 

I - k 

sin «-,+*■ 

( 13 ) 


It therefore follows that the capacity of such a condenser is 
completely determined by the angle a, being independent of 
the radius of the cylinder of which the shells form a part. . 
This result can easily be seen from a consideration of dimen¬ 
sions. The capacity of a unit length of the condenser is a 
dimensionless quantity and so can depend only on the ratio 
of two lengths. Now the only lengths involved are the radius 
and the length of the arc. But the ratio of these tw'o lengths 
is the angle lof, and so the capacity is determined by this 
angle and is independent of the radius. The capacity may 
be expressed in terms of the y-function, defined by 


From (i i) we get 





The complex potential for the general case may be 
written, 


= - 2 i (| 3 i + Qi) ( 

. . HQx - Qt) 


K' 


(X + A'-iXO- (h) 


For positive valnes of t we must use that value of the inverse 
sine that is less than x/2, and for negative values of f that 
\'alue of the inverse $ine that lies between ir and ir/2. At the 
edge of the shell, t — i, and so for this point 

jfi X = 


Accordingly^ 


X ^ ir H- 
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The values of at the three points A, C, B are now given bv 

= ^{Qx + --(^J - ^i)* 

^4 = 'ZriQl + 0l)* 

When the two conductors form a condenser so that Qi 
+ 0. ^ o, we get for the charge on the convex portion of the 

positive shell, 

(^s — ^j) = l<?i* 

and on the concave side the charge Is 

— ^i) = 1. 

Thus the whole charge Is cqualljr divided between the convex 
and concave sides. If the two conductors are at the same 
potential, so that Qi = Qi = Q, we find for the charge on the 
convex side of one shell 

+i)i. 

and the charge on the concave side is 

^ (if'i ^ ^i) 0 1 1 ~ * 

The electric Intensity at any point is given by 



and the surface density, c, at any point of a conductor, by 

4 ircf — if* 

We find for the surface density on the convex side of the 
right-h^nd shell 


<ri = 
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Both of these expressions are infinite at the edge where ; — t. 
The relation between i and B, the angle fixing the position of 
the point on the conductor, is given by (5). 

3. We shall now find the charges induced upon the two 
cylindrical shells when they are placed in a uniform electric 
held; we first suppose that this field is along the negative 
x-axls, so that the potential due to it is Fx^ F being the In¬ 
tensity of the field at infinity. We shall assume that there 
is a difference of potential, between the two shells, and 
that these have any charges, Qi and Q*, We shall therefore 
assume that the shell on the left has a charge Qi and is at 
potential o, while that on the right has a charge and is at 
potential F. The induced charges are included In Qi and Qt. 
A special case of this general problem enables us to find the 
shielding effect of such a system. The differential equation 
for the transformation from the x- to the t-plane is now 


^ U-F){t + s") 
dt" ^ 


(TS) 


j' and s" are the real values of t that correspond to the points 
of equilibrium. lATiether they are on the conductors or on 
the jr-axis will of course depend upon the electrical state of the 
system. 

The solution of (15) subject to the conditions, 


t = m n — « — m 

X = d- 0i) F -H 2iriQt ^riQt O, 


X = CmZ(X) “ 2 t(i?i + Qi) 

+ 

in thiSj X is again defined by ^ = n sn X, with k — nfm ^ I/w^^ 
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and i* and $" are given by the two equations 
s' - _ + gf) 


( 17 ) 


//" / E \ . V 


The constant C is given by 


C ^ 



./I 

— - ixiQi - 

IT 



(i8) 


and must be deiennined so as to make the held at infinity 
equal to F. Now we have 




- X + iY = C 


t — s'-t + s" t 
T^l -a’ 


<19) 


where X, Y are the x and y components of the electric force. 
At infinity both 1 and z arc infinite. From (4) we find that 
as f and r approach infinity the limiting value of ijr is 


Limit tfr ~ 


m* + I 
ima 


f'L 


In order, therefore, that the field at infinity be F in the 
direction of the negative i-axis we must have 


2a»iF _ 20J&1F 
“ IB® + j “ T + i 


(20) 


Let us now suppose that the two conductors are at the 
same potential, so that A = o, and that their only charges 
are those Induced by the field. We must then have 
^ — Q, From (17) we get s' =■ j", and from (18), 



As the term on the right is always less than n = ,^ 1 , it follows 
that the two points of equilibrium are on the x-axis between 
the shells, one on each side of the origin. The value of x for 
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this case reduces to 

X = + zitiQ. 

~ Q k the charge induced on the right-hand shell and is 
given by 



At the edge of the shell,; = i, X = AT + |iX'. Since 

Z{K + fix') - -k) ^ 

we get for the value of ^ at the edge, 



and since the value of ia o at the center of the shell on the 
convex side, the charge induced on the convex side of the 
shell is 



So^for a very small modular angle, when a is nearly ir/a and 
K IS nearly wfz, nearly all the induced charge is on the convex 
side of the shelL 

The shielding effect produced by the two shells can now be 
jammed. For this purpose we need to calculate the electric 
intensity at points inside the circle of radius a. Along the 
X-axis t is real and ranges in value from o at the origin to 
d- at the Surface. The electric intensity is given by 09 ^* 
At the centre, where ( and z are zero, we have by (4), 


t ik* 




and so the held at this point is given by 



For small modular angles, EfK is nearly unity, and so the 
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field at the centre is very small. At the surface of the shell 
itself, where t = k\ for the shell on the positive sidCj, 



in the positive direction. Between these two points there is a 
point of equilibrium, corresponding to ( — j', and another on 
the negative axis, corresponding to f = — s'. 

The values of t corresponding to points on the y-axis are 
pure imaginary. Let us put t = ti; on the positive y-axis. 
Then we get from (19), 

3kmr + /*) a;? 

^ ^ ^ (I + +ky y ’ 

and the values of y and rj are connected by the equation 

£2 _ — 1}^) + {k + 

y ~ 1 H- ^ 

When T) = I, y = (j, and we find 

^ = “ AKi + i) ( ^ ^ 

For a modular angle of 1°, corresponding to an angle a = 75^ 
approximately, we find 

X = — 0.131/’, 

4. When the external field at infinity is along the y-axis, 
the x-plane is simply the /-plane turned through a right angle. 
We can therefore write 

X = iC'l. 

When / approaches infinity, we get from (4) 

jc + ty _ 2ffi ^ zk^ 

at ” I + wi* “ r-M' 

(i + k)(x + ty) 
zaki 


and so 
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It therefore follows that at infinity, 


If the potential at infinity is to be fy we must therefore have 




lafk* 
^ I + ^ ’ 


The values of ^ at the points B, C, and A, corresponding to 
t ^ /, and «, are now given by 

laF 

^ “T+l’ 

taFk^ 

= ^Tfk’ 

2 a Fk 

if* ^ "T+l* 


If ± Q are the equal and opposite charges induced on either 
shell, we find 


aF t ~ 

iir 1 + i 


££ 


sm 


a. 


The equal and opposite charges induced on the convex side 
of either shell are given by 


aF I — 

2ir I + i 


For small modular angles, when o is nearly »/z, this is almost 
the ’whole induced charge. 

The electric intensity at any point is given by 


^ - A' -h iY = - 


I + * ‘ 



At the origin, where f = o, we get 
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At i = i, where r = a, 0 — ir/l, we find 

Y ^ - f. 

5. A problem similar to the one that has just been solved 
b that of a cylindrical conductor partly surrounded by a 
coaxial cylindrical shell. The =-plane is shown in fig. 4, and 



again, by considerations of symmetry, however the two 
conductors are charged, we need consider only the part of 
the plane above the x-axis. The same transformation (1) 
serves in this case. The rc-plane is shown in fig. 5- 


A 





C 


n 

.n 

+nll+u» 

R 

ED 


Fij.5- 

For this transformation we have 


ditr_ — j) ^ 

~dt ~ — «*i' 

The solution of this equation, of the same form as (7), is 
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where f = Tun X, and the modulus is k = nfm = (/m*, If we 
again choose nm = U To determine the constants we shall 
take b as the radius of the cylinder and a that of the shell, 
and then we have^ 


i ^ M « 

X = A' -I- iK' K 

w — log a(c log afc 


— n 

- A 
log b(c 


— m 

^ K + t A' 
log bic + lir. 


Since there is a jump in tv of it at Infinity, we find A = i 
get, in addition, 

_J _ T 

m 2A'’ 


(22) 


and 


a tA 

b~ 


„ , a tcK 

5 log - " I 


{25) 


(23) determines the modulus of the elliptic functions from the 
ratio ajb. 

On the circular arc t lies between fti and it, and X is A + tr, 
where n ranges from o at A to A' at D, a? = log o/c 4 * 
this arc, and so we get 


d =■ sln”^ 


dn{v, k') 


T , rP 

“ 2 +ir‘ 


(24) 


On the circular arc vre must use that value of the inverse sine 
that is less than t/2. 

At the edge C, ( = s. Denote the corresponding value of 
p by Po, Then we find from (22) 

dM(PB, iO - — . (25) 

If 


and, a being the angle of the shell, 


or — sin ^ 



1 



IT irfTo 
- 2 + ^- 


(26) 
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It therefore follows that when the modular angle is determined 
by the ratio ajb the angle a of the shell is also determined. 
Our solution of the problem is not general enough to allow us 
to take arbitrary values of the ratio afb and arbitrary values 
of a less than ir. In order to generalize the solution, we may 
cither give up the specification i “ * at the infinitely distant 
point of the &-plane, or, keeping this, we may discard the 
sinrplifying specification of i = and n at the points 

A and 3 in fig. 4. The more general solution of this problem 
will be published later. It requires the use of the III Elliptic 
integral. 

(26) shows that this particular solution of the problem 
gives a maximum value of ir/z for the angle a for the modular 
angle o; in this limiting case a = b. For small modular 
angles, less than i", we can use approximations for the elliptic 
functions. For %'ery small modular angles, we can put 

d»(«, ^0 = 

Replacing the sech term by its approximate exponential 
value, gives 

where the logarithm is to the base 10, A/ the base of the 
Naperian logarithms, and the result is expressed in degrees. 
AT has been taken as t/i for these small modular angles, and 
K' may be determined from the approximation 

log K' = log ( log I ) + log^ * 

The following table gives the values of u and a/b for a few 
modular angles 


i 


a 


1* 


.....41^ if 


i\ ... 


.. .56*5/ 

1.678 

l" .. 



1457 

10"^ 



1.241 



. 3 ' 

1/I44 
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For lar^r values of the modular angle, equation (zj) may 
be solved with the aid of the Smithsonian Tables, For ex¬ 
ample, with a modular angle of 5* it is found that afb — 3.645 
and <x = 29* 48'. 

For values of t lying between — n and Hr n, we write 


tp — sinh * 



, ir(X — K) 
^ zK' 



(37) 


Along the jt-axis from B to ff = o, and X lies between 
— K and H- K. At t — v this solution agrees with (21). 

For values of t lying between — m and — 71, that Is, on 
the cylinder of radius b, 


w = i sin ^ 


mi -1* 
m* - n- 


ir(X — K) 
zK’ 





(28). 


When t = — TifX = — and this solution agrees with (27), 
We must now use that value of the inverse sine that is greater 
than wfi. The angle on this cylinder is given by 




w^here K = — iT + iV and w = log i/c + In this e:s- 
pression we use that value of the inverse sine that is less 
than 

6. The x^pl^ne for the general case when the cylindrical 
shell IS at potential F with a charge Qi per unit length, and the 
cylinder of radius b is at potential o with a charge per unit 
lengthy is the same as in fig. 3, and the determination of the 
constants is the same as in Art. 2. The equations (9)-(t4) 
are valid in this case. We shall get exactly the same results 
if ’we suppose that the cylinder of radius b is at the higher 
potential with a charge Q% and the shell at the lower potential 
with a charge Combining (11) and (23) we find for the 
capacity of the condenser, 
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This is one-half the capacity of a condenser formed of two 
complete coaxial cylinders with the ratio of their radii 

With the shell at potential F and with a charge Qt, the 
complex potential is given by (14). When charged as a 
condenser, so that Qi + Q2 = o, we get on the shell, ivhere 
X = A! + ie, 

^ = 2 vQ ^ + D'. 

Since at the edge, c = Pb, we find for the charge on the convex 
side of the shell, 

0' = 0 ( i - ^ ) 
and on the concave side, 

If the two conductors are at the same potential so that 
Qi = Qz = Qt we find 


^ — 4O sin 


-I 


ni= - I 


m 


t 


+ D". 


The charge on the convex side of the shell is now 

Tt dn{pat k') 

and on the concav'e side, 


Q" 



1 sin-J 

T ditivat k') 


The value of the inverse sine that is less than ir/a must be 
used in these expressions. 

The surface density, of the distribution on the shell is 
piven by 




1 

z-^a 


iQi + Qz) + d7i{vy k') I 

y dnjvtf ^0 

k^) — k^) 
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p varies from o at £ to K' at D. This is of course infinite at 
the edge where e = Pp. On the cylinder, where A = — A" 
+ I'r, the surface density is given by 

dnjut, k') 

^ <^«(poi i') + dn{Vt ^') 


Prjscetok U?fivj£R3rr¥- 










THE SPLIT CYLINDRICAL CONDENSER H 
E. P. ADAMS 

In this paper solutions are obtained for a number of 
problems connected with coaxial cylindrical conductors of 
infinite length, Some special cases of similar problems were 
considered in the preceding paper and the results there 
obtained will now be generalized. 

Solutions are obtained for the distribution of electricity 
on the following systems: 

(1) A cylindrical conductor partly surrounded by a coaxial 
cylindrical shell. Arts, 1-4, 

(2) A cylindrical conductor partly surrounded by two 
equal coaxial cylindrical shells. Arts. 5-8. 

(3) Two coaxial cylindrical shells when the line joining the 
middle points of the shells in any section perpendicular to the 
axis passes through the common centre of the two circles. 
Arts. 9-12. 

(4) The same problem as (3) when the line joining the 
middle points of the two arcs lies wholly on one side of the 
common centre. Arts. I3“-14. 

[. We begin with the case of a cylindrical conductor of 
radius partly surrounded by a coaxial cylindrical shell of 
radius a. The angle subtended by this shell at the centre is 
za, where « is an angle lying between o and r. For a = tt 
the shell becomes a complete cylinder. The transformation 
required in all the problems that we shall consider is 

tc = « + iV = log s/f = log r/f + i$, (1) 

r, 6 being the polar coordinates of any point In the x-plane. 
In order to transform the o^plane to the /-plane vre shall let 
the point at infinity in the ^plane correspond to / = 
Then if we take 

— « <F<p<n</<i7(< + «, 
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the transformation of the te~ to the t^plane supplies the 
equation 

^ _ 

dt (t — r‘t — pH — n't — ^ 

t — s corresponds to the. edge of the shell, and r, m in 

order correspond to the points where the x-axis meets the 
cylinder and the two faces of the shell as we go along the 
ar-axis in the positive direction. There is a jump of it in te 
as we go from f = + « to f = — « around a semi-circle of 
infinite radius, and therefore A = To solve (z) we shall 
use the substitution 


pin — r) — r(fl — 


(3) 


with the modulus, k, and the complementary modulus, k', 
given by 

jm - r){n - p) 

* “(fl -p)* 

The solution of (a) is given by 


. ^ (p - r)(ffl - n) 
(b - f)(m - p) 


(4) 


,w x + j. 


where 


k^jnU =- - 

^ n — r 

p ~ r 

m — 


cn^ & 




m — r 

P - r 


JB® 5 = 
dn- 5 = 


fl — r 


and 




-\d\ 

/B* i jfl-X 


( 5 ) 


( 6 ) 


( 7 ) 


For the determination of the constants, we have the scheme: 


1 m 

n 

P 

r 

X = A' + jA' 

, A 

0 

iK' 

n = {A + iA')2(i) + ^ 

AZ(5) 

1 ® 


w = log^ 

log^ 

, b 
log- 

log^+ iir. 
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Using these values in ( j) we find, 

(„ -!pj- ,)l “ 2(S) + ■ (8) 

S - bg; 

and 

, a TtS y * 

log| = ]^* ( 9 ) 

We can accordingly write 

log j = — 2D(X, 6) -|“ 2 I Z( 5 ) + I 

On the cylindrical shell, t lies between n and m, and 
X = + xf?, 

where v lies bemeen o and A"''. Jacobi's II function, defined 
by (7) expressed in terms of his Theta functions^ is 

n(x, fi) = iiog|i^^+ xz( 5 ). (11) 

With X = A" + I'e, w'e get 

ncjc + ». 0 - i‘°g e!(.'» + i) 

Let us put 

Then for o < v ^ JC% f(if) is real. On the shell, 

w = log - + X® 

and so we get, from (g) and (lo), 

* ■ - f W- (> 4 ) 

This equation gives the relation between B and e on the shelL 
Let Po be the value of v that corresponds to the edge of the 
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shell where $ = a. We can find Pt by making 0, given by 
(14), a maximum- We therefore find 

(i5) 

and the angle of the shell is given by 

« - F{v,), {16) 

The modular angle and 5 are two independent quantities 
and we can therefore satisfy the conditions for any value of 
the ratio afb greater than unity and for any value ,o£ the 
angle a between o and ir. It would be difficult to solve these 
equations for assigned values of the ratio ajb and the angle <r. 
But by assuming values for the modular angle and for 6 we 
can find the corresponding values of alb and a. It appears 
from (9) that small values of the modular angle correspond 
to values of the ratio afb that arc comparable with unity and 
it will be shown that values of S nearly equal to K give 
values for a that are near to t. 

The Theta functions are given by rapidly converging 
series in q or where 

jrK' _rK 

g = e , q’ = e 

For very small modular angles, if we keep only terms in q, 
we find from (15) 

, it&IK 

cosh 2 P 8 ^ 

The term on the right is very large compared with unity if 
the modular angle is very small; we can therefore write 

T , rh!K 

it’c - 4^:'? sin irflK' 

where A/ — log f, and the togarithm^ are to the base lo. 
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From (ij) we find with this approximation 
F(va) = tan * 2 .KK' * 

and from 

vilK . r&fK srS 

" " iMK'' ^X'q sin tS/A' ” zKX'' 

If £ = Kfi wc have the case considered in the previous 
paper. In order to compare the results of the present 
Investigation with the previous one it must be remembered 
that we are now using a quadratic transformation and that 
accordingly our present ^ corresponds to the q previously 
used. This is seen from the fact that in the present case, 
for 5 = Kfi, 

a rK T* 

zK' “; r*- 

log-, 

while before we had 

a irK T* 

a. We shall now transform the x-plane to the r-plane for 
the genera] case when the cylinder has a charge Qi per unit 
length, at potential F, and the shell a charge Q* as potential o, 
The difTerential equation is 

ix _ _ - J') __ , 

dt (r — r-r — p‘( — fl't — m)* 

t = s* corresponds to a point of equilibrium. There is a 
jump in X of ~ 2ri(!3i *f Q-) in passing from r = + oo to 
i = — «, and so 

C = — liQi + pj). 

I 

The solution of (17), which is of the same form as (s), is 

* - - ^cno. 8) + + D. 
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The constants are to be determined from the values: 


f = fli « p ''f 

X = + Qi) iriQi y + iiT)!?! V . 

We accordingly get 



This equation determines the difFerence of potential between 
the cylinder and the shell when the charges arc given. We 
also find 


(iB - p n - r)i “ ^ 2K‘{Qv + e,) * ^ 

This determines the point of equilibrium. We can now write 

X = 4 ( 0 . + 0 *) j m, i) - + Z( 5 )]x + ^ 

+ K) + ^iriQ^. ( 20 ) 


If the two conductors are at the same potential, V ~ 
and (i8) shows that the charges are in the ratio 


0, i/X 

01 “ I - i/Ji:' 


(zi) 


If the two conductors form a condenser so that Qi Qt = 
{i8) gives for the capacity, 


S - 


J£__ 

2 xA'^ 


( 22 ) 


By using (9) this may be written 

2 log I 


(23) 


For 5 = Kfz the capacity is one-half that of a condenser 
consisting of two coascial circular cylinders. This is the case 
that was considered in the previous paper- 
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On the shell, 

X - \ = K + ip, 

and we can write 

= + {24) 

When the two conductors form a condenser so that Qi + Qt 
= o, we find from (24) for the charge on the convex portion 
of the shelh 

where Q is the charge on the cylinder and — ^2 ^hat on the 
shell. This is very small when the shell is nearly a complete 
cylinder for then ra is nearly equal to 

If the two conductors are at the same potential, put 
G = + Q^t the total charge on the system. Then from 
(24) and (21) we get on the shelly 

^ j W + I “ ;|)|* 

Xow^ 

F{K')=y, /■(o)=o. 


So the charge on the convex portion of the shell is 

rp£ 

TK' 


0' = ei ■ -w.+r 


This is nearly the whole charge on the system if the shell is 
nearly a complete cylinder. 

The electric intensity at any point is given by 


R = 


r -I- .y - ^ - C t — s' 

' dz % dt dw £ ^ — j 


The edge of the shell corresponds to I — j, or X = /T + iVa^ 
We find from (3) and (8), making use of the relations (6), 


dfi®(po, AO 


zKK'k^ in & S dn 5 
2 A"^"Z(a) + xi 
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If + Q, = o, Qt - Q, the case of the condenser, we find 

„ ivKQ i — k* fn* i jn* X 

^ ~z\xi + zKK'ZlWl 1 - X ' 

If the two conductors are at the same potential, we get, with 

Qi + Q* = Qt 
- 4<3a:a" 

^ = “ s j« 6\zKK’Z{6} 4* t5} 

jn 8Z(&) — [cfl 8 ^ + J« 5 2 (fi) I JB* i jfl* X ^ 

^ i — F)jn* X 

From these expressions we can find the surface density, tf, at 
any point of the conductors. This is given by 

if = 4Tff. 

On the shell, X = if + te, s = a; and on the cylinder, X = ic, 
z — b. 

3 - In a field along the ;r-axis there will be in general two 
points of equilibrium. The values of t corresponding to these 
will be taken as j’ and s'\ w'here s' > s". If the two con¬ 
ductors are insulated and uncharged we shall have n < s' < 
and T < j" < p't while if the two conductors are at the same 
potential we shall have n > j' > s" > The differential 
equation for transforming from the x* the /-plane for both 
cases IS 

dx C{t ^ S')it - s") 

dt {t — r‘t — p't — »!'< — ffl)* ^ 


ft will be found advantageous to take r = o; this can be done 
without loss of generality. Then the substitution (3) leads to 


C' 


snS I ^{s' -f 5 -I- dn* j + cn* 6 dn* S 

” cn 6 </« S I p cn* S dn® 6 

j_ I 7/1^ _ ** J«* i j*i X X d» X I 

cn* Ws 1 “ i-k*- JM* i! J«* X ■ I 

I £ Jn*i t + f «*3 2(/ 4 - s") _ ^ 

+ I A"fw*Sd«n"‘* cn'-b ^ p f 


}n(x, s) 
|x-i- D. 


The constant C' has been written for ^®C/(fi*Tn — p)*. 
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V\'c shall first suppcsse that the two conductors are un¬ 
charged, with a differeivce of potential F between them. 
Then x = ^ ^ ^ while x = ^ 

for X = o and for X ^ {K\ It will be found that the points 
of equilibrium are given by 


l(s' + /") _ CH^ S + dn^ S + cn* S dn^ i 
* ~ en‘ 5 dn^ i 


and 


P 


'j" 1 / , £'■ , A 

9* “ffl*5dB*sV* 


(a6) 


(^ 7 ) 


The difference of potential between the two conductors is 
given by 

^ (28) 


C' zK' cn* a dn* 5 


We can now write 


jfl* 5 


C' cn* 5 dn' S 


k' jw® a rn X ffl X dfl X 

I - ^n* a sn^ X 


jn® a 


2 KK'cn- 5 dn^S^' 


The constant C' must be determined so that the potential 
at Infinity shall be v ~ fx, where F is the electric intensity. 
At Infinity, t = w, and by (3) and (6) when t = «, 


jfl*X - 


n 


n - p k'-sn^S' 


with r = o. It therefore follow's that the value of X corre¬ 
sponding to s = « is 

X = a -f iK\ 

Pul 

X ^ I'A"' + 5 + e, 

and we find from (29) when < approaches zero, 

* 

X Jfl* 3 I 


a ~ cn* a dn* a a« 


(30) 
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From (lo) and (ii) we have 


JoS^ = 


b~TK' 


- log 


e(x - 5) 
e(x + fi)' 


If we use the value (30) for X we find, when t approaches zero. 


5 

b" f//'(o) ' 


In this, // is Jacobi’s Eta function, and 


mo) = 



(32) 


For a real value of e, t = x, and ae t approaches zero we find 

bH(z5)e^ 

^ * 

In order, therefore, that the potential be Fx when x is infinite, 
we must have 



ibF 5 d«® //fzi)/™' 

jnH hVT' 


(33) 


We can now write for the diflerence of potential betw'een the 
two conductors, 


F 


bf IJ{ 2 S) 
K* i/'(o) 


ri* 

e“'. 


Let 3 = AT — e, where t is small so that the shell is nearly a 
complete cylinder. We have, in this case, 

//(2a) = 2eH'(o) 

and the difference of potential between the two conductors is, 
using (9), 


This vanishes, as it should, with t. 
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If the shdS and the cylinder are at the same potential, the 
indued charges on the conductors will be equal and opposite 
in sign. Let these charges be zt Q. Then we must have 
X 2Ti|3 for t = nandp, and x = o fori = m and r. Then 
we get equation (26) as before while instead of (27) have 


2jV' 


] 


cn' i drt- i 




Qis given hy 


2TrQ T S 

a “ 2 A' cn^ i dn* i' 


The value of C' is given by (33). 

If i = K — €, with £ small, so that the shell is nearly a 
complete cylinder, this becomes 


Q 



(34) 


and it vanishes with e. 

4. In a field along the y-aiis the x-plane for the induced 
charges is simply the (-plane turned through a right angle. 
So we can w'liie 

X = id- 


The constant C must be determined so that the potential at 
infinity shall be Fy. Proceeding as in the previous case, 
we find 


ibF 11(2 S)cn B dn 


We therefore have 


X ” 


ir 

I — kr jn^ S j«* X 


From t^is expression the induced charges on the upper halves 
of the shell and the cylinder may be obtained. For the former 
we find 


Q' = 


4*' rn* i dn* 3 ’ 
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and for the induced charge on the upper half of the cylinder. 




c 


If S " ^ — f, with t small so that the shell is nearly a 
complete cylinder, we find 


Q' 


aF 


w 


i 


If be neglected. This is the same as if the shell were a 
complete cylinder and follows from elementary theory. 
Similarly, for the induced charge on the cylinder, we get 


Q 


jr _ 




Comparing this expression with (34) shows that the shielding 
is more effective for a field along the y- than along the :r-axis. 

5. We can use the same method, and many of the results 
that have been obtained, to get the solution of the second 
problem. Let there be a cylinder of radius ^ and outside of 
it two equal cylindrical shells of radius a, each of them 
subtending an angle la at the centre. The angle a may have 
any value between 0 and wfi. If we take the pr-axis along 
the line that bisects both the circular arcs it will be sufficient, 
on account of the symmetrj’, to consider only the positive 
quadrant of the &-plane, enclosed within the dotted lines in 
fig. I. This involves a limitation in the electrical state that 
can be assumed. The x-axis will be a line of force in any case; 
the y-axis must be either an cquipotential or a line of force. 
If it is an cquipotential, the charges on the two shells will be 
equal and opposite, and the potential of the cylinder, as well 
as the potential along the y-axis, will be midway between 
that of the two shells. If the y-axis, external to the cylinder. 
Is a line of force the charges on the two shells will be equal and 
of the same sign; the potential of the cylinder may differ 
from that of the shells. 
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We can use all of our previous results for the transforma¬ 
tion of the tp- to the ^plane. But since the jump in w as t 
passes from + « to — « is now (r/2, instead of iV, the 





expression (to) for w must be divided by i. Equation (15) 
for determining Va is valid in this case^ while the right hand 
members of (9), Oo), (14) and (t6) must be divided by 2. 

We shall first suppose that the cylinder is at potential V, 
with a charge Q per unit length, while each shell is at potential 
o w'ith a charge — Qli per unit iength. Then the differential 
equation for the transformation of the x- to the (-plane is 


dx __C_ 

di {t — r-l - p-t - fi't - m)i' 


C 3 S) 


Its solution is 

X “ 7“"-n ^ 'h t 

* (hi — p* ft — r)i 

where X is given by (3), The constants are to be determined 
from the values: 


t = HI 

\ = K + iK' 


n 

P 

f 

K 

Q 

iK' 

irQ 

r+hQ 

F. 


* 
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We fi nd 


and 


zC vQ 

{m - p n - r)t ^ ' 

r 

f — —* 


Therefore the capacity of the condenser per unit length is 



or, using (9), (divided by z), 



zK log j 


U & = Kf the two shells form a complete cylinder and we get 
the expression for the capacity of a condenser consisting of 
two coaxial cylinders- 

The electric intensity at any point in this case is found 
to be^ 




dx _ inQK _ I " jft* i j«^X 1 

dz zKK’Z{ 5 ) + tS [ — dn^vt, Jb')jn*X s 

From this the surface density may be found at any point of 
the conductors. On the shell, X = A' + and on the cylin* 
der, X = iVy where v varies from 0 to K\ 

6. Now let us suppose that the shell on the right is at 
potential f' with a charge Qy the other shell being at potential 
— r with a charge — Q per unit length. The cylinder, and 
also the y-axis external to it, is at potential o. The two 
halves of the cylinder, divided by the y-aiis, will have charges 
± j 2 i. The differential equation for transforming from the 
X- to the /‘plane is now 

^ __C_ 

dt {t ^ f-t — 71 -t — 


* 


(36) 
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We shall integrate this equation by putting 

t ti 1 ) + p c«*(X, /) (37) 

with the modulus, /, given by 


The solution is 




n 

m 


P 

P' 


X = 


iC 

{m — p)» 


X + D. 


The constants arc to be determined from the conditions, 



t = m n 

P 


X - m + iKXD m 

0 


= r + rV!? r 

0. 

We find 

2C F 

{m-py m' 


and 

'<?" m ■ 



A*(/J and A '(0 are the complete elliptic integrals of the first 
kind to the modulus / and the complementary modulus P. 
The relation between the modulus / and the modulus k is 
given by 


The difference of potential between the two shells is and 
so the capacity of the condenser is given by 

^ " i^Kil) * 

The electric intensity is now given by 

dx %FKK' dn t j [ - sn' a sn KK l)\^ i 

^ ' K{1)\2KK'Z{S) -b irS! I - k*)snH\, 1} 's' 
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From this expression the surface density at any point of the 
conductors can readily be found. 

7. Let us now suppose that the system consisting of the 
two shells and the cylinder is placed in an electric field along 
the -x-axis. We first suppose that both the shells and the 
cylinder are uncharged and that there is a difference of 
potential between the two shells. We shall take (S = o 
as the potential of the cylinder and = ■\- V the potential 
of the shell on the right. The y-axis, as well as the cylinder, 
is now the equipotential ^ = o. VVe consider again only the 
positive quadrant of the emplane, and the differential equation 
for transforming from the x- to the t-plane is 


dx at - y) 

dt (f — p-t — n-f — fn)l 


(39) 


( s: s' corresponds to the point on the shell where the surface 
density changes in sign; the whole charge on the shell vanishes. 
We shall solve this equation by using the substitution (37), 
and we get 

, = jz(X.0-[l + + 


X — V for t = m and for t =■ n\ % = o iax i = p, .Accord- 
ingly we find 


and 


" P) _ . , 

m-p - mK'ii) ^ 


E(l)] 

ml’ 


r = C{m ^ p)ij^ > 
Wc therefore get 


The constant C has been written for iC(m — p)h It must 
be determined so that the potential at infinity shall be ^ = Fx, 
When a = *, i = and X = tXXI)- Let us put X = 

+ t'. Then as t' approaches zero we find that x approaches 
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.f 


the value 


C' 

Limit X “ "7 = 


On account of the factor we get in the preaent problem, 
instead of (31), 

fr* ^ //'(o) 

Now the points of the s-plane corresponding to X = iK'iO 
+ «' and to X = tA''(jt) + i + * must be the same; therefore 
the corresponding values of t must be the same. So we find 
from (3) and (52) 

I _ 2 k~ SK 3 cn S 
7 ^ dn I 

From this it follows that the value of the constant C* is given 
by 


rff 


^] mo) 


dn 5 


(40) 


We next assume that both the shells and the cylinder are 
at the same potential in the field F along the ar-axis. Then 
the two shells w'ill have equal and opposite charges, zb Q, and 
the induced charge on the cylinder will vanish, or the induced 
charges on the two halves of it will be ± jjj. W e have the 
same differential equation for transforming from the to the 
i-’plane, but subject now to the conditions 


t = m 

X = — 2irtiQ + 

W’e find 

y - p 


n 

” ZTiQi 


h 

— zriQi. 




£(/) 


m-p - Kil) 

This equation determines the point of equilibrium upon the 
shell to the right. In addition, we get 

C'flT 


zvQ = 


zm 
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for the induced charges, ± Q. The value of the constant is 
again given bv (40), and we find that when 5 = A', so that 
the two shells form a complete cylinder, we get the known 
result Q = Falw, 

In order to Hnd Qu we must determine the value of ^ for 
/ = r. The solution of (39) is now 

X = C’Z{\!) - ZiriQ,. 


For t = r, X ties between o and So wc take X = iVi, 

tv'here 

/') = dn 6, or d«(ei, I’) = k. 

ri is thus determined and the value of Qi can then be deduced 
from the expression for x- 

S. In a field along the y-axis, the x-plane is the positive 
quadrant of the r-plane turned through a right angle. It 
therefore follows that 

X = iCt*, 


and the constant C is to be determined so as to make the 
potential at infinity equal to is = Fy, We find, in the same 
way as before^ 


p«C = Fb 


\ 2 cn Sdn S //(aS) 

I 7 ^ 77 ^ 



and the complex potential is given by 


_ ip*C 

* ” (I - i-rn*d/n* X)»* 

If 8 = A' — e, where € is small, so that the two shells 
form nearly a complete cylinder, we find, for the charge 
induced on the upper half of each shell, 


Q 


Fa 

T 


(I -e) 


and. for the charge induced on the upper half of the cylinder 
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9, The third problem is a generalization of the first 
problem of the earlier paper* Here there are two cylindrical 
shells (Fig. 2) of radii a and b. za and z 0 are the angles 



subtended by the circular arcs at the origin. We shall take 
/ = Qc to correspond to the point at infinity and ( = o to 
correspond to the origin, s — o. We now choose r, p, n, »t 
so that 

— ac < — r< — /j<—p<o<fl<j|<ni< + =o. 

As we proceed along the x-axis in the positive direction from 
— 30, t = — r and t = — p correspond to the two faces of 
the shell of radius h, and t = — to the edge of this shell. 
Similarly, t = n and t = m correspond to the points where 
the ar-axis meets the two faces of the shell of radius a, and 
i = /, to the edge of this shell. The differential equation 
for the transformation from the to the (-plane is now 

dtff J (t + Si)(t - jj) _. . 

dt I (r + p*# -(“ r*/ — n*/ — wt)^ 

As we pass from ^ = -l-«tor= — « along a semi-circle of 
infinite radius there is a jump of iV In tv. Hence = 1, 
There is a jump of — jir in tv as we pass through the origin 
where r = o. So we find 

j . ( 4 ,) 
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To integrate (41) we shall use the substitution obtained 
from (3) hy changing the signs of r and p. Then the integral 
of (41) may be written 

W = - in{\, 5) - 3n,(x, t) + yx + b. 

Jacobi’s n function is given by (7) and (ii) and we now have 


4* 5 = ^ ^ ^ 

n + r 


cm’ 9 = 


m + r 


m + r rt *f r J 


(43) 


We also have 

^1(^1 y) — sn y cn -jf dn yj^ 


dK 


xn® y - Jrt* X 


' ff(y - M 




(44) 


and 7- h defined by 

^ P(^ ±J 1 , ^r-p) j_, ^ m{r - p) 

^ r{n+py ^ r(n + p) ’ r{m + p) ' 

These definitions make both i and 7 real. The fwint at 
infinity' is given by X = iK' + 5, and the origin by X ^ 7, 
/ h used as an abbreviation for 

I = — —~ - 1 1 _ ~ _ Ji-f* 1 , 

(H + r.m + p)<|r ^ ^1’ 

For the determination of the constants we have the values 


t = m 
X = i: + lA"' 
a 


tt 

K 


- P 
o 


tA' 


f log ^ log-4-iV iog * + ,v. 

The values of n(X, 6) for these four 


arguments have already 
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been given in Art. i; for ni(X, y) we have 

ni{A' + iK\ y)= -(K + iK'}Ziy) - ^ + 1 f, 

nt{K,y) =-^:Z(7) + f|. 

ni(o. t) = o, 

M{K\ y) = - iK'Z(y) - ^ 1 f * 

Substitution of these values leads to 

y = szfa) - zZ(y) + (3 - tX 

and 

log I = ^ “ t)- (47) 

If i — 7, we have a — b, and the two shells form parts of 
the same cylinder. This is the case that we shall now con¬ 
sider. From (42) we get, using the relations (43) and (43), 



We find also 

^ sn* i. 
r 

Since / “ o If ^ = y, (46) shows that 


I = s\ corresponds to the edge of the right-hand shell, and 
for this point we shall take X = AT + fpi. From (3), after 
changing the signs of r and p, we find 

Pi = \K\ 

The value of X at the edge of the shell of angle a is therefore 
X = jY -|- iX'/s- For the edge of the shell of angle we find 
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We can now write the eolution of (41) 


log^ = - 2n{x, £) -,2ni(x,>) + IT, 

or, in terms of the Theta functions, 

2 e(X + i) //fX - 5) 


But since 


we get 


a //(X + a) e(X - fi) 

IT ^^00 

H(h) 

i ^ jHfx - a) 

a j«(X + 5 ) * 


(4S) 


For a point on the shell of angle a we take X = A' + ir. 
Let 8 be the angle corresponding to i?. Then we get from (48) 

tan 8 = 3 ^^'JM<g, Jl')jn 5 cn 5 dn 6 , . 

dn^v, k')cn' Sdn^S - k'* sn^p, k')cn^p, k')sn' &' 

The value of & is the same for A' ~ p as c. Values of e less 
than K'(2 correspond to the concave side of the shell, and 
values greater than K'fi correspond to the convex side of 
the shell. The angle 8 * measured from the positive x-axis to 
a point on the shell to the left is given by putting X = ip in 
(48) and we get 

k‘)cniv, A0<fn(p, k')ja &rn SdnS 
fi')cn^{p, k')cn' 5 dn- 5 - d»^{v^ k')sn- 6 ' 

\ alues of p less than A'fz correspond to the concave side of 
the shell, and greater values to the convex side. 

If we put p = A '/a in (49) and (jo) we get expressions 
for the angles a and In this way we find 

tano f-n 

CB* S (/n* S — (t - i’ 


tan (it — 0) = 


2( J + ^)/n A fa S dn 6 


CM* J (fn* 5 - (I + k)*sfi* J 


mSX' (S-) 


1 
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With J = Kjz wc have the special case considered in the 
earlier paper. I‘'or this case we derive 

tan a = tan ^ 


or 


sin €t = k* = cos 6 , 


if B now denotes the modular angle. W'e found before 

T — / 

sma =YT~r 


if we denote by f the modulus previously used. The relation 
between the modulus k and the modulus / expressed by 


is just the relation to be expected when g is replaced by g^. 

We DOW have two independent variables) the modular 
angle, or k, and 9 . So w'e can give a and d any values less 
than vfi independently of each other. It is necessary to 
consider only values of 5 less than for (51) and (52) show 
that fe and $ are interchanged when K is replaced by ^ — S. 

As an illustration, for the modular angle wc get the 
following results for i = K/ 6 j A'/^, and A'/a: 


m 

Kh 

Kfz 


ii"sr 


For the modular angle 45“ we find; 


Kt6. 

Kh 

Kts 


i -r 


10''50^ 


0 

142'' 1' 
106"34^ 
75 ' 


0 


The smaller the modular angle^ the smaller is the angular 
width of the slit between the two cylindrical shells. The 
angles a and $ approach equality as 5 nears Kfi. 
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In the more general case when the ratio a{b differs from 
unity, we have three itidependeitt variables: the modular 
angle, S and y. So it is possible to give arbitrary values to 
the ratio a/6, a, and ^ independently of each other. The 
analysis required for this case is similar to that required for 
the fourth problem. 

lo. We shall now suppose that the shell to the left has a 
charge Qi per unit length, at potential o, while the shell to 
the right has a charge Qi at potential f'\ Then the differ¬ 
ential equation for the transformation from the x~ the 
t-planc is 

_ C(, + s) _ 

Jl « + r t + p.l - _ n)l ’ '53J 

t ~ — s corresponds to a point of equilibrium. There is a 
jump in X of — 2 vi{Qi -f- Qi) when I passes from + » to 
— 00, so that 

C = — z{Qi + Qz)‘ 


The integral of (53) may be written 

tcnhdn ii k* rn* S sn* 7 -* - ) 

The conditions to be satisfied arc; 

f = m n — p — 

X = ^ + 2xi(Qi + 0s) f' + zriQz ZitiQi o. 
We And, on substitution, 

3c = 4(l?i + 0*){n(\, i) -[2(6) +^]^) 


^ + Q2), 


K' 


^ K ' ^ (54) 

(55) 


If Qi + Qi ~ o, so that the two shells form a condenser, 
we have, with 0, = 0 = — 0,, 


r = 


iwQK 
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Therefore the capacity of the condenser i$ 


S = 


K' 


and depends only upon the modular angle. 
We may write 


S = 


s - y 


By using (47) 


If S = 7, so that the shells are parts of the same cylinder it 
may be shown that the charges are equally divided between 
their convex and concave sides. 

When the two shells, forming parts of the same cylinder, 
have equal and opposite charges, the electric intensity is 
given by 

dx __ i 3 + dn^ S 

d’ " zK' sn 5 c« 5 dfi S 

(/a* X — i)( [ — A’ jfi* 5 jn^ X) , 

^ (TT'FTFtHr^niwx) ‘ 


This becomes infinite at the edges where jh^ X = i /Jt*j it 
vanishes only at infinity where jn X = At the 

origin, where s = o, X = But we find from (48) that in 
the limit 


J7I' X — j«* fi 2 , . , . 

---= -ja z{ fn S an £. 

* a 


From the expression for the clectKc intensity the surface 
density on the conductors may easily be determined. 

If the two shells are at the same potential, we find from 
(55) that their charges are in the ratio 


gi S/A' 

J - i/A" 


(S7) 


and this is independent of 7. 

11. When the system of the two cylindrical shells is placed 
in an electric field along the x-axis, the differential equation 
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for the transformation from the X" to the f-plane is 

<fx_ CO + j'0«-j0 
dt (f 4-r-t + p-f “ Tt'f - WJ)*' 

This is similar to equation (25), but we cannot now take 
advantage of the simplification arising from taking r — o. 
Its solution may be expressed in the form, 



T and S are used as abbreviations for 

f (1 - sn^ S sn* iXfw* 5 + Jw- i + c«' i dn- a) 1 
~ I ^ c«* 5 dn- £ [ 

jii a ijj" - jQ 

cn £ ^ r 

p 2 fit 5 dn 5 1 — zk- jn^ 6 sn^y 
* “ jtTs I — 4* iH* 5 jn- y 


cn* $ + a - fw* g dn- 3 
sn £ cn idn S 



_ zcn £ dn 6 _ s*s" 

/n i(l — k* /K® 5 /w® 7) f® 


We shall suppose that the tvro shells are at the same 
potential; then the conditions to be satisfied are, 


r = ffi n — p — T, 

X = o ajri^ zifiQ 0, 


— ^ is the charge induced on unit length of the shell to the 


right of the origin, and + Q the charge induced on the shell 


to the left when the field is along the negative Jr-axis. \\'hen 
these conditions are used, w'c find 


r = S = o, 
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and thus the points of equilibrium, s' and s", are determined. 
We find also 



and therefore we can write 


2 E. 

C' 


ii 


?7r37i 


X IZW - 


jtt* 5 j« X fii X dn X 
1 - S Sir X 


+ ^TiO. 


The constant C = rC must be determined so as to make the 
potential equal to <p — Fx const, at infinitj^ where X = t A'' 
+ This leads to the result 

^sF sn h cn ^ in h 


in the special case where 7 = £ so that the two shells are 
parts of the same cylinder. For this case we therefore have 


X = 


44f S 

(I ^ 5 ) 



A* jfi® i jfl X CTi X dfl X I 
I - /n* 5 /«■ X J 


+ tviO. 


The charge induced upon the shell to the right of the 
origin can now be expressed, 

aF j«* S 
^ ” ^(1 - 


and an equal aud opposite charge is Induced upon the shell 
to the left. 

The ratio of the charge induced on the concave side of 
the shell to that on the convex side is a measure of the shielding 
effect produced by the two shells at the same potential. For 
perfect shielding this ratio is of course zero. .-Vt the edge of 
the shell X = * JT + |tA', and we find, for the charge induced 
on the concave side of the shell, 


Q"= - 


aF jn* 5 
:r(l — k- sn* 4) 


T 

2 A 


-it-k) 


1 + k JH* i 
1 — i rn* £ 
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and, upon the convex side, 

^ T(t - 5) 1 2A'^ ^ 

when k = o, K = rfi, and then Q" = o. This is the case 
when the sUt between the two shells vanishes so that together 
they form a complete cylinder. 

In a held along the y-axls, we have 

X = iCt, 

and the constant C Is to be determined so as to make the 
potential equal to ys = Fy + const, at infinity. In the special 
case 7 — i, we have 

_ iCp \ — sn^ S 

^ 5 I — it- JM* J sn^ X 

After determining the constant, we find 

_ i\aFk^ rn* 5 cm* S dn* 5 sn- X — 5 

^ “ (I - k*-sn*iY I - k^sn*-Ssn^\' 


From this, we get, for the charge induced on the upper half 
of the shell to the right, 

^ _ aFk'^ /ft* i 

“ gr(l - 

and, on the upper half of the shell to the left, 

^ _ aF ffj* 5 dn' S 

^ r(i - krsnU)^ 

The sum of these is 


US 




o or K, this is 


aFdii^ i — Jt* sn* 5 cn^ j 

IT t ^ k* /ft"* 5 


!?t + = 



the same as the charge induced on one-half of a cylinder in a 
uniform field. 
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The ratio of the charges induced on the concave to the 
convex sides of the shell to the right is k cn^ 5 ; the same 
ratio for the shell to the left is k jm* and we therefore have 
a measure of the shielding effect in a uniform field along the 
y-axis. 

[3. In the last problem we again have two cylindrical 
shells, but their radii are necessarily unequal. Figp 3 shows 



the s-plane, and we need consider only the half of it lying 
above the x-asis. We shall assume f = o at the origin and 
i = CO at infinity. Then we choose the real quantities: 

and the differential equation for transforming the to the 
/-plane is 

dtp ^(t — ji)(< - jt) 

dt t(t - - p-t - n-t - m)^' ^ 

Since there is a jump of ir when we pass from / = to 

^ ™ M along a semi-rircle of infinite radius^ we find A = i ; 

and the jump of — iV in w as we pass through I = o leads to 

riJj = {rpnmP. (59) 
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Using the substitution (3) we find for the solution of (58) 
w = - xH(X, J) + zlKX, t) - /X + 


where, for abbreviation, we have put 


^ = {m-p^n- r)*! ’ 


Si + Si , SiSj 


( 60 ) 


5 is defined by the equations (6). while for y we now have 

(61) 


. r(n - p) 
^ = Pin - ~r 


mip - r) 


r{m — p) j » 


ii{p — r) 


The point at infinity is given by 
X — iK' + 5 

and the origin by 

X — iK' + ir- 

The conditions to be satisfied are 


I ^ m 


log- 


, b 
log-. 


= log - log ” 

On substitution, we find 

J = — 2Z(6) + 2Z(y) “ ~ 

1 og|=|;(fi- 7 >- 


(62) 

(63) 


In terms of the Theta functions, we can now write 

5 _ e(X + $) BfX -y) /aU 
I ~ 0 (X - 5 ) e(X + yj \b} ■ 


(64) 


Let d be the angle the radius vector to a point on the shell 
of radius a makes with the .v-axis, and on this shell take 
X s= ^ + IP. Then wc find, using (63), 
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If 6 * and v' refer to the shell of radtus hy so that X = id* on 
this shell, we find 


0 ' 


i OCtV + 5 ) BfiP' “ 7) 
8 (tV ~ 6 ) BW + 7) 




( 66 ) 


0 vanishes for p = o and for a = A* and has a tnaxlniijnt 
v^alue, ff, for some intermediate value, Po- Simllarl>% B' 
vanishes for p' = o and for v' = A* and has a tnaxlmum 
value, d, for an intermediate value P#'. 

If y ^ K — Sy so that 5 is greater and 7 less than Kfi, 
we can show that the two angles et and iS are equal. Put 
-)f = XT — i in (65) and (66) and we find 


0 - 4 log 
8 ' =4 log 


B|(iP + 5) 6(iP + i) , irP 

ei(ip -- 5) e(m - S) 

G(tV + S) Bifip' d-a) , TP' , , 
e(ip^ ~ 5) ei(ip' - a) ^ kk' 


(67) 

( 68 ) 


It follows that the maximum values of 0 and 9 * are equal to 
each other since they are determined by the same equation, 


o = 


e,'(iP„ + 5 ) - 5) ^ B'ffp. + 5 ) 


Bi(jPo + o) 


- 6 ) 

B'(iph 


+ 


0 (lPo + 5 ) 


+ 


rA^&-A}. (69) 


0(iP(ii — AK' 

If the two shells are fairly close together, equation {63) shows 
that the modular angle must be very small. In this case we 
can use the first terms only of the expansions of the Theta 
functions in pow'crs of q. Thus we get for the equation to 
determine rg, corresponding to a maximum value of &, 

ZwVit li — K 


cosh 


SK'f sin ^ 


The right hand term is always posiliv'e because £ is greater 
than Kfi. For very small modular angles, K = x/2, and 
we can determine Pp from the equation 

£ 
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where M = logi* and the logarithms are to the base EO. 
Having determined Pj, a = iS is found by 


ifPo / aS \ 

" " Jt' i A' ‘ / 


+ lan’^ I sin 


zri 1 

t\ 


C70 


13;. The transformation of the X" to the Emplane in the 
general case when the shell to the left in fig. 3 has a charge Qi 
per unit length at potential o, and the shell to the right a 
charge Qi at potential f'f is given by equations that may be 
derived from those of Art. EO by changing the signs of r, p 
and s; the definition of y given by equations {61) must be 
used instead of {+5). Equations (54) and (55) are found just 
as before. The capacity of the condenser formed of the two 
cylindrical shells is therefore 




A' 


(72) 


and so depends only upon the modulus. This expression is 
quite general and holds even when the angles a and ^ are 
unequal. 

In order to show the numerical values involved in these 
relations the following table has been prepared. The modulus 
has been taken a& i = TO“^ and five difFerenl v^alues of BIK 
have been used, fq was calculated from (70) and the angle cf 
from (71). The ratio ajb is given by (63)^ The last line of 
the table gives the values of Ifd, where d = ^ the distance 
apart between the two shellsj and 

I {a + 0^ 

d a ^ b a ' 

I being the mean breadth of the two shells. 

k = 10“*, A' = 15,2018. 
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The capacity of unit length of the condenser formed of 
the two cylindrical ahells is given by (72) and we find 

S — 1.540. 


It Is interesting to compare this value of the capacity with 
the value we should get from the simple theory for two 
parallel plates^ neglecting curvature and end effects. This is 



\\ ith the values of Ifd given In the last line of the table we 
see that this gives a capacity var>dng from S' = 1^379 to 
S* = 1.437^ The difference between the values given by the 
exact and the elementary theory diminishes as the modulus 
is diminished- 

In order to find the surface density of the distribution of 
electricity on the conductorSj we need to evaluate lit 

the special case of a = and when the two shells have equal 
and opposite charges, we find 


ijx _ fw sJ ( L — -^1 + H ( P A£2 \ 

dz X.K* sn 28 dn^ 6 \p p i / 


tfp is given by 

i i dn- 5 — P rnr 5 sn~ X 
p d?r S i — P sP 6 X 

We also have 

JiJi _ k'* 

dP S * 

and 


/i + i= 


= 2-[4ZIB) 


KK 


(sS - K) 




CM 25 


2 JH 25 dn~ 5 


From these expressions the elKitrlc intensity may be found at 
any point and also the surface density at any point of a 
conductor. 
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When the two shelb are at the same potential, a charge 
given to them divides in the ratio 

Qi g/A' 

Q, 1-6IK' 

In the limit, when S = K, and the shells are complete cylin¬ 
ders, the charge on the inner one, of course vanishes. 
The charge on the outer of the two shells is always the 
greater, since £ is greater than Kfz^ 

14. When the system of the two shells is placed in an 
electric field along the Jf-axis we have to solve equation (58) 
after changing the signs of r, p and The analysis follows 
along the same lines as in Art. 11. As far as shielding effects 
are concerned the results are very similar to those obtained 
in the first problem, which differs from the present one in 
having a complete cylinder inside instead of a cylindrical 
shell. Similar remarks apply to the case of a field along the 
y-aiis. 

The methods that have been used in solving these problems 
could, with some advantage, be used in the problem of the 
two cylinders at a distance, or the Intersecting cylinders.’ 
By taking ( “ « at s = « we do away with the necessity of 
using the auxiliary t'-plane that was needed in the previous 
paper. Alternatively, as will be shown later, a different 
substitution of the first order may be used to obviate the 
necessity of using the auxiliary f'-plane. 

Pmmcbton Ukitissitt. 

* I’reo An. P^hi£. Sbf., LXXV^ 1935. p- It, 



IONIC SILVER FROM SILVER HYDROXIDE AS A 
THERAPEUTIC AGENT 

JOHN H. MILLER 

iRfad Jprii J4, i^S^} 

Abstract 

Certain pccutl^hr eharactcnsilc* of silver oriiie in TOmpanfion with the tmn 
dcArly knowTi pit)]>enica ot colloi^E^I nwlallle lilver and the ciymepoufi salta of ihh 
njeul rncoifniMd in rn^lkaJ practice have prompied the study of silver oxide from a 

therapeutie iundpoint. ^ 

Anhydroaw stiver oxide is diapemd in an inactive earrier cpnBistine of a rniUnre 
of saturated aliphatic hydFocarbons and this quite stable dispereion it ptoposed as a 
new means of iniroducinf the active sIK^er ion into ihc animal a^^tteiru Such a dls- 
per^bn when brought in contact with animal membranes qr lesions thereon act^ at a 
reservoir from which a continuous fiow of the appreciably soluble and mildly alkaline 
hvdroxiiie of silver can take place. 

Contiderable animal experimentac bn and actual dinical work seem m indicate 
that this new silver preparation powetses all of the andteptic and difinfcciive properties 
commonly ascribed to w^ell known EiK'er compounds but h of distinci advanta^ in as 
much as the hydroxide of *ilvcr is entirely free from causticity or irritant effect upon 
the meet delicate mueoei- internal administratbn in lacge doMS and absorption of 
silver in this form by continued immetion fail to disclose any toskity and at she same 
time show that danger of accidental localization of metallic silver or production of an 
ai^'ria is removed or at least miulmJTfid- 

Fott MANY years the salts of silver ^nd certain complex 
itiixturcs containing the colloidal metal have been known to 
possess therapeutic properties and of the numerous prepara¬ 
tions so applied^ the simple salts of the metal represent the 
older group. The silver salts, themselves fall into two classes 
— those which are quite soluble and have decided causticity 
and destructive action on living tissi^es, and a number of 
slightly soluble salts which by their limited concentration in 
water exert little or no caustic action while still retaining some 
of the beneficial effects supposed to be due to the silver ion. 

The relatively insoluble silver salts^ of which the chloride 
and iodide are examples, have been put to medical use as 
colloidal dispersions In various Inactive carriers so as to 
facilitate the absorption of the otherwise inactive compound. 

Preparations which contain essentially the colloidal metal 

JOJ 
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are of more receni origin and have been developed largely 
because the simple salts of the same metal are not free from 
certain objectionable properties connected with their de¬ 
structive action on delicate mucous membranes and attended 
danger of localization of reduced metal in or about the treated 
areas. Perhaps the fear of producing an accidental argyria 
of localized or diffuse type has been the main cause of the very 
guarded way In which silver compounds have been medicall5'' 
prescribed. 

All of the colloidal metallic silver preparations, official and 
othent'ise, have one point in common—that is the colloidal 
metal itself as essential constituent, but they vary greatly as 
to the organic complex which has been used in the reduction 
of the initial silver compound. It should be noted, however, 
that these mixtures are Indcfiniie in composition and contain 
not only colloidal metallic silver but complex silver proteins, 
albuminoids, and other products obtained by the interaction 
of silver salts with such complexes as albumin, casein, etc. 
commonly used to effect the reduction to colloidal metal. 
From a purely chemical standpoint it will be seen that the use 
of the colloidal metal owes its advantage to the disappearance 
of caustic activity of the silver salt but this improv'ement is 
gained only by the complete or nearly complete loss of silver 
ion concentration in the product. .Admittedly the colloidal 
metal particle cannot function as a true solute and therefore 
cannot be expected to penetrate cellular structures or other 
semi-permeable membranes to any e,xtent. This if true 
would certainly suggest that much of the bactericidal power 
known to be characteristic of the silver salts has been throwm 
aside in order to make'the less restricted use of silver prepara¬ 
tions safe. 

It is observed that various degrees of physiological 
activity exhibited by salts of silver depend upon two main 
factors~the solubility of the salt and, what appears to be of 
equal importance, the strength of the acid from which the 
silver salt is derived. In brief, the increase in solubility and 
the increase in acid strength both contribute to the instability 
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of a silver salt when the same is in contact with organic 
material. When decomposition takes place a silver salt 
splits off metallic silver and simultaneously generates a free 
acid as oxygen is taken up by the organic complex. De¬ 
structive action upon delicate membranes, it may be argued, 
is then due chiefly to this acid influence, for it is well known 
that normal cellular growth can take place only in a mildly 
alkaline medium comparable to blood plasma. Aside from 
the caustic effect due to accumulation of the acid product of 
decomposition it is evident that the staining due to simul¬ 
taneously deposited metal proceeds with increasing activity 
as acid accumulates, and that various degrees of argyria are . 
brought about by the same conditions that regulate the 
rapidity of the silver salt decomposition. 

From the above considerations It would appear that if the 
full bactericidal power of a silver compound is to be experi¬ 
enced with safety no compound containing an acid anion 
could be expected to fully exert this action. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that it seems quite 
possible to make therapeutic use of the silver ion under con¬ 
ditions in which the envinontnent is continuously alkaline and 
thus bring the silver ion itself into pronounced activity with¬ 
out the limitations imposed upon the use of silver salts or 
without falling back on the mild but comparatively inactive 
metallic silver colloids. 

Silver Oxide and Silver Hydroxide 

Silver oxide is ordinarily thought of as a brown insoluble 
powder, precipitated from solutions of silver salts by addition 
of the caustic alkalies, but as a matter of fact the oxide is 
appreciably soluble in pure water with formation of the 
hydroxide. The solubility of the oxide in pure water has 
been imperfectly studied and such values obtained from the 
literature are in poor agreement. These run considerably 
above and below an average of 0.0215 g- per liter at zo“ C. 

Experiments were made to fix this solubility with reason¬ 
able accuracy. For this purpose the finely divided oxide was 
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prcclpitdtc^ci froiti dilute cold solution of the nitrslc in fresht]r 
distilled water. The precipitate was thoroughljr washed with 
large amounts of water to remove the other products of the 
reaction. An excess of the oxide was then actively agitated 
with water for thirty-six hours or more under thermostatic 
control at [ 5® C. 

The filtrate upon analysis showed the presence of 0.0306 g. 
AgjO per liter. This indicates a solubility of approximately 
twenty times that of silver chloride. Attempts to repeat the 
experiment using water containing small amounts of carbon 
dioxide absorbed from the air showed that even small amounts 
. of this gas decidedly affect the solubility. With this in mind 
the carbonate of silver was prepared and shaken with water 
under the same conditions of temperature as the oxide. 
Results showed that the carbonate dissolved to the extent of 
0.0474 g. per liter which is the equivalent of 0.0398 AgjO. 

The experiment was repeated but this time the solution 
was kept saturated with carbon dioxide. Analysis gave still 
greater solubility and corresponded to 0.163 8* liter AgiO. 
This increase in solubility Is explained by the formation of a 
silver acid carbonate which salt as such has never been 
isolated. 

In explanation of the above comparison of oxide and 
carbonate It should be said that any solution of the oxide pul 
to practical use might contain quantities of the oxide anyw'here 
between the above limits but the point of interest is that the 
minimum value is such that the solubility is at least twenty 
times that of the chloride. 

In regard to the carbonate, more or less of which will be 
formed when the oxide is digested with ordinary'' distilled water 
it may be assumed that approximately the same degree of 
alkalinity will be obtained as if the oxide had been dissolved in 
carbon dioxide-free water. This follows from the almost 
complete hydrolysis of the silver salt of the feeble carbonic 
acid at high dilution. While this statement is not strictly 
accurate, it is true in a biological sense as indicated by the 
almost similar values obtained for the pH of saturated solu¬ 
tions of both oxide and carbonate. 
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These pH values determined by the indicator method on 
solutions of the oxide and carbonate at 15® C* were as follows: 

Saturated solution of AgjCOj containing 0.0474 g- AgaCO^ 

per L. pH 8 ,^. 

Saturated solution of AgjO containing 0.0306 g. Ag^O 
per L. pH S.4. 

Silver hydroxide has been precipitated as a white gela¬ 
tinous mass by precipitation in the cold from very dilute 
solution (0*01 N- silver nitrate) but this compound rapidly 
parts with water leaving the brown oxide. On the other hand 
the water solution at saturation is remarkably stable even in 
the presence of bright light. If preseri^ed from outside con¬ 
tamination It can be kept for long periods without the least 
change. 

Et^en at saturation the solution of silver hydroxide is too 
dilute to expect much therapeutic effect unless comparatively 
large volumes are administered^ but the writer believes that 
this difficulty may be overcome in a simple way—that is by 
preparation of an anhydrous dispersion of the pure oxide of 
silver in an inactive carrier such as the saturated aliphatic 
hydrocarbons in which the content of silver oxide may be 
varied within any reasonable limits and then administer this 
dispersion so as to allow the continuous absorption of the 
product of hydration of the dispersed oxide particles to take 
place. In other words it is proposed to use the completely 
anhydrous system of silver oxide and inactive hydrocarbon as 
a resen^oir from which almost any desired amount of silver 
hydroxide can be continuously withdrawn when contact with 
aqueous tissues, mucous membranes, etc. is established. 

The migration of the silver oxide from its oily carrier into 
the aqueous medium with which it is brought in contact is 
interesting in several ways: First the velocity of movement of 
the silver oxide is greatly affected by the size of the colloidal 
oxide particle. An ordinary mixture of the precipitated oxide 
with paraffin oil is relatively inactive but it has been found 
that subdivision of the oxide to a particle size of i micron or 
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thereabouts results in an active dispersion which quickly 
yields its oxide to any medium where hydration can take 
place. Secondly the equilibrium between silver oxide in its 
oily carrier and the hydroxide formed by contact with water¬ 
bearing Structures as expressed by the equation— 

Ag,0 + HiO - 2Ag(OHJ t=f 2Ag+ + xfOH") 

is characterized by a one directional flow of ionized silver 
toward the aqueous medium in contact with the dispersed 
oxide. This means that when silver hydroxide is formed at 
the line of contact a true solute is formed which is incapable 
of return to the oily carrier and for this reason the hydration 
of oxide is continuous and living tissues exposed to the 
colloidal oxide are likely to remain saturated with the mildly 
alkaline base Ag(OH) as long as the oily reservoir of colloidal 
oxide lasts. 

It should not be overlooked that because the saturated 
water solution of silver oxide is mildly alkaline (pH 8.4)1 it 
is incapable of disturbing the normal pH of blood plasma in 
contradistinction to the effect of the salts of silver in general, 
and that if any decomposition of the hydroxide should occur 
by some reducing influence the products of such a breakdown 
could be only silver, oxygen, and water. 

The statement that silver hydroxide is non-toxic and harm¬ 
less to delicate membranes and normal cellular structures Is 
made, but only after a thorough clinical Investigation carried 
out through the much appreciated co-operaiion of Dr, William 
J. Lentz of the Department of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Under the direction of Dr. 
Lentz the colloidal oxide dispersions have been used upon a 
long series of animals in which excessive doses were purposely 
applied. Administration was made by inunction, intra- 
peritoneal injection, through the stomach and lower intestine. 
The dispersed oxide has also been used upon the eyelids, 
cornea, and likewise in the urethral and vaginal cavities and 
in a number of cases of ear abscess and in many lesions of 
ulcerative and suppurative type. Several hundred one day 
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old chicks were raised under circumstances where all drinking 
water was substituted by the saturated solution of silver 
hydroside, 

In all of these cases no systemic indications of toxicity 
or irritating effect were observed. 

It is well known that one of the serious objections to silver 
therapy in general is the danger of accidental locahsEaiion of 
metallic silver, an argyria, but here again certain properties 
characteristic of silver hydroxide appear to advantage when 
compared to any salt of silver known to medical practice. 
The follOTving experiments are significant. Starting with a 
five per cent silver oxide dispersion^ samples approximating 
1 to 1.5 grams were rubbed into the normal skin of the hand 
daily for many months; no staining effect occurred ori or 
about the area treated. Similar treatment with a dispersion 
of a slightly soluble silver salt containing the equivalent of 
silver resulted in a permanent dark stain after three or four 
applications. 

With the purpose of provoking an argyria if possible the 
five per cent silver oxide colloid was administered by inunction 
over the entire surface of the skin of dogs. Dally treatment 
in this way with abnormally large amounts of the dispersion 
over long periods also failed to cause any visible deposition 
of the metal and likewise gave no sign of toxic effect. 

Six albino guinea pig^, males^ averaging 500-600 grams 
were selected and after shaving the hair from their backs to 
expose about four centimeters square of skin per animalj 
definite amounts of the oily dispersion were rubbed in three 
times daily until each animal had absorbed 250 milligrams of 
silver oxide. In less than twenty^four hours qualitative 
analysis of both urine and feces gave strong tests for silver. 
The surface of the skin was then carefully w^ashed off wdth 
alcohol and after destroying the animal the treated skin areas 
were removed. These were treated first with formalin and 
then with a solution of sodium sulphide. Microscopic 
examination of the epidermis failed to disclose the least trace 
of silver which would have been easily visible after sulphiding 
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had it been present. To make sure of the absence of silver 
ihe skin samples were then repeatedly evaporated u»th con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid in presence of nitnc acid and the 
dear solutions ultimately obtained were examined for traces 
of silver in the usual way. Results were negative. As a 
check, a control animal was treated with a dispersion of silver 
acetate In oil containing the same amount of silver as the oil 
dispersion of oxide in the previous experiments. In this case 
the deposition of some free silver in the skin was so pro¬ 
nounced that it was scarcely necessary to sulphide the skin to 

make the deposited silver visible. j -j * 

These experiments show plainly that the dispersed oxide is 
unq uestionably absorbed through the normal skin of the living 
animal and the presence of silver in both urine and feces indi¬ 
cates a diffuse systemic absorption even when the material is 
administered by in auction. In the case of the control animal, 
which had been treated with silver acetate, silver was also 
found in the urine and fecal discharge but evidently the total 
amount was not so eliminated as measurable amounts of the 
metal were found as a permanent deposit in the epidermal 

cells. ^ ■ L j ' j 

From the chemical nature of silver oxide or its hydroxide 

it would seem probable that continued contact with organic 
tissues would result In the split off of metallic silver and w ater 
as the oxygen is taken up by oiidizable organic complexes but 
if any such behavior does take place the reaction velocity must 
be such that no visible signs of Its occurrence are observed. 
The writer believes that the systemic absorption W'ithout con¬ 
current deposition of silver can take place because of the 
mildly alkaline {pH 8-4) nature of silver hydroxide and its 
similarity in this respect to the normal environment of living 
cells. In addition the concentration of active silver hydroxide 
is limited by its moderate solubility and permits complete 
penetration and still further dilution in the aqueous fluids of 
the system before deposition of metal can occur. 

The non-aqueous dispersion of silver oxide in paraffin oils 
represents an effective means of preventing any decomposition 
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of the otherwise unstable oxide and assures the liberation of 
the hj^droiide only at the line of contact of the dispersion 
With the aqueous tissues or lesions to which it is applied. 
Silver hydroxide differs from any salt of silver because it 
contains nothing but water and oxygen as anodic products. 
This is in marked contrast to the behavior of any salt of the 
same metal which could not break down in presence of organic 
matter without production of a liberated acid. The following 
equilibria express the distinction clearly: 

(t) Ag ,0 + HaO 2 ,^g( 0 H) 2 . 4 g+ + 2 ( 0 H-) 

2,Ag" + HjO + 0°, 

(1) 2Ag(CjHi0s) ;= 3Ag+ + aCCjHrO,) + H,0 

^ 2H(C.H,0.i) + 2Ag“ + 0“ 

IT 

2H+ + (CjHj-Da), 

In each equilibrium the reaction will be shifted toward the 
right by any reducing influence as oxygen is so removed. 
Equation (i) shows that the only possible products are 
silver and water. In equation (2)1 in which the acetate (s 
taken as an example of a simple silver salt, it is quite obvious 
that the end products are silver and a free acid and needless to 
say the dissociation of the latter is a measure of the rise in 
hydrogen ion produced. This rise in hydrogen ion will of 
course speed up the further reduction of the salt with resulting 
localized deposition of silver, thus favoring an argyria. At 
the same time the sharp drop in pH brought about by the 
liberation of an acid causes caustic action and destroys 
normal cell structures to a degree measured by the strength 
of the acid from which the silver salt is derived. 

The whole system expressed by equation (i) i® alkaline and 
assuming complete reaction to the right, cannot go to a lower 
pH than that expressed by neutrality. Now as blood plasnrta 
is itself slightly alkaline it is obvious that the dispersed silver 
oxide applied to any lesion will continuously supply and 
maintain an alkaline influence and if antiseptic or disinfective 
effects result, such must be due only to the action of the silver 
ion itself. 
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Bactericjdau Action' of Djcute Solutions of 
Silver Hydroxide 

While silver salts and perhaps some of the colloidal dis¬ 
persions of the metal are believed to be of value as bactericidal 
agents nothing is known concerning the activity of silver 
hydroxide in this respect. The following preliminary experi¬ 
ments were carried out with the saturated solution of silver 
hydroxide in direct comparison with the well known active 
disinfectant mercuric chlonde at a i to io,«>o dilution. 

The regular procedure for determination of the pheno 
coefficient was modified because of the high sodium chloride 
content in the culture medium (0.5 per cent), but a special 
medium was used in which only 0,019 «nt NaCl was 
present in the beef extract. This was employed in the follow¬ 
ing tests to compare the bactericidal action of the saturated 
silver hydroxide solution directly with a i to to,000 mercuric 
chloride. 

5 cc. each of the undiluted solutions and the same volume 
at the following dilutions — (i : a; 1 : 4 ? * • 
were mixed with 0.5 cc. of a twenty-four hour culture of 
staphylococcus aureus at 37“ C. and after periods of 5, 10, 15 
and 30 minutes contact of material and organism, a trans¬ 
plant of a standard loopful of the mixture was made into 
10 cc. of bouillon. After 48 hours’ incubation the results 
were obtained as shown In Table i. 

Agar Cup Method 

Further comparison of the saturated solution of silver 
hydroxide with i to 10,000 mercuric chloride was made by 
mixing i^-io cc. of melted agar, cooled to 45" C., with o.i cc, 
of a twenty-four hour culture of Staphylococcus aureus, 
pouring the mixture into a Petri dish and allowing to harden. 
When hard (2 to 3 minutes), a piece of agar 1,5 cm. in diameter 
was cut from the center, leaving a cup into which six drops 
of the solutions to be tested were placed. After twenty-four 
hours' incubation the plates were examined for areas of no 
growth and from these clear areas, in which either bactericidal 
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TABLE I 

Bactcmcidal Action or Silver HYPROfctac 
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or bacteriostatic effect must have taken place, small pieces of 
agar were taken at known distances through the clear zone. 
These transplants were incubated for 48 hours in bouillon 
at 37", The tabulated results show the extent of bactericidal 
action in ratio to the total area of no growth. 
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Inspection of the above tables shows that solutions of silver 
hydroxide do not have the full bactericidal effect possessed by 
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mercuric chloride at comparable concentrations, as would be 
expected in the first place, but there is evidence that the 
saturated silver hydroxide solution, containing 163 milligrams 
of silver oxide per liter, or solutions of the same at half this 
concentration, are effective in the destruction of Staphy^ 
lococcus aureus within the narrow time limits required for the 
toxic solutions of mercuric chloride to do the same work. 
This together with the non-poisortous and non-irritating 
nature of silver hydroxide, which extended clinical work 
seems to establish, is enough to make a careful medical studv 
of silver oxide worth while. 

A more thorough study of the bactericidal action of silver 
oxide in comparison with various preparations containing 
colloidal metallic silver is certainly suggested by these pre¬ 
liminary' tests as well as by actual clinical experience in the 
treatment of certain pyogenic infections and when completed 
ivill appear in a separate paper, 

The writer is indebted to Dr, Ruth Miller for her co- 
o^raiion .n the determination of the bactericidal action of 
«lver hydroxide and to the courtesy of the Laboratory of 
Bacteriology. University of Pennsylvania where these experi- 
ments were made. 


PIlEPARATJO^* OF COLLOID-AL SlLVER OxiDE 

Colloidal dispersions of silver oxide, designed specially for 
clinical use, were obtained as follows; 

Silver oxide was precipitated from dilute water solutions 
of the nitrate in the cold by addition of sodium hydroxide. 
The finely divided precipitate was washed free from soluble 
products and filtration made by suction to remove as much 
water as possible. The brown mass of oxide was dried in air 
o^jns at n^i 2o“ C. with careful exclusion of dust or other 
reducing influences. The dry oxide was then mixed with 
three times its weight of low viscosity paraffin oil and the 
mixture subjKied to the prolonged action of a colloid mill. 

Pebble milling was continued for periods of three or four 
weeks to bnng the subdivision of the silver oxide particles well 
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beyond the limit required for no settling effect in thin oil 

mixture. ■ u 

Particle size was roughly determined from time to time by 
withdrawing samples and observing the rate of fall of the 
oxide in thin oil of known viscosity and fixed temperature. 
It was observed that a kilo of silver oxide with three parts of 
thin oil required approximately three weeks of continuous 
milling to reduce the silver oxide particles to an average size 
of about one micron. 

After four weeks the finished product was more carefully 
examined by micrometric determination. The micro-pho¬ 
tograph below (Fig. i), shows the relative size of the dispersed 


Fig. 



Ikwpbowfrtph of iUpcficd wlvcr oiidc p»itkl« wmpniwi wsth nomid 
red blDiK! eelU. Magnification jjo diairwuef*. 


particles in comparison with normal red blood cells photo- 
eraphed in the same field. Magnification 550 diameters. 
During the milling process a simple test for the required sub¬ 
division of the oxide was found. This test was made by 
rubbing a half gram sample upon the skm of the hand, in 
finer dispersions ready for use the dark colored oxide particles 
passed through the skin leaving only the inert pale yel ow 
oily carrier on the surface but in the case of less complete 
milling, particles of the oxide .were held back by the skm 
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because of a simple filtration effect with production of a dark 
stain lasting for some hours. 

On the basis of the rapid absorption of all of the silver 
oxide by simple inunction upon the normal skin, it was found 
that kilo lots of silver oxide mixed with three times its weight 
of paraffin oil could be adequately dispersed in about three 
weeks* milling. 

The fully milled oil dispersions so obtained were used as a 
stock from which large quantities of more dilute mixtures 
could be rapidly made by mixing with the calculated amounts 
of hydrocarbon carrier. For nearly all clinical work a five 
percent dispersion was used and control of viscosity of the 
final product was secured by selection of the appropriate grade 
of heavier or lighter hydrocarbon mixture for dilution of 
the stock dispersion. 

The saturated aliphatic hydrocarbons seem to be the only 
inert media in which silver oxide can be dispersed with com¬ 
plete assurance of stability. Such dispersions have been 
found unchanged in composition over several years even in the 
presence of light and very probably owe their stability to 
the non-aqueous character of the components as well as to the 
chemical mactivity of the paraffins. 

A five per cent dispersion of the oxide will permanently 
stain cloth, bandage, clothing, etc. but will not discolor the 
skin or living membranes to which it is applied if the dispersion 
is properly made. The preparation should not be brought in 
contact with surfaces which have been recently treated with 
phenolic compounds, glycerine, essential oils or other oxi- 
dizable organic compounds which promote a deposition of 
metallic silver before absorption is completed. 

It is of interest that silver oxide has received little or no 
attention from a therapeutic standpoint and that a colloidal 
dispersion of the oxide in an inactive carrier has not been 
hitherto made. Examination of the literature shows that the 
oxide w'as once used as a starting product for the manufacture 
of a certain complex mixture containing chiefly the colloidal 
metal. This preparation found among non*official remedies 
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was prepared by miiing silver oxide with a solution of casein 
and then evaporating to drj’ness or near dr>'tiess on a water 
bath. The brownish black residue was then dissolved in 
water. By some unusual disregard of chemical incom¬ 
patibilities the resulting product was referred to as a colloidal 
silver oxide. A moment's consideration, however, makes it 
plain that such a mixture could not contain silver oxide 
colloidal . or otherwise and that contact with casein even m 
the cold would result in reduction of the oxide to the metal 
together with the formation of various silver proteins, etc. 
From this it follows that colloidal silver oxide has never been 
medically used and finds no justifiable mention in the litera¬ 
ture of medicine or pharmacology. 

Systemic Absorption of Siher Oxide and Elimination of the 
Same from the Animal System 

It has already been stated that an oily dispersion of 
anhydrous silver oxide containing five per cent silver oxide mil 
yield its entire silver oxide content to the animal system by 
Simple inunction on the surface of the skin or by application to 
open lesions or mucous surfaces and that when so absorbed, 
silver in some form or other can be readily found in both urine 
and feces of the treated animal. The analysis of the skin and 
underlving tissues of animats treated by inunction failed to 
show any sign of deposits of silver or any compounds of this 
metal so that complete systemic distribution of the ad¬ 
ministered oxide is more than probable. 

The following experiments were carried out to determine 
quantitatively the elimination of silver in both urine and 
feces. 

Animals used: Male guinea pigs of approximately 550 grams. 

These animals were prepared for administration of the 
colloidal oxide oil dispersion by shaving the hair from their 
backs over an area of about four or five centimeters square- 
Administration of the dispersion was made by inunction in the 
«poscd skin areas of a definite weight of the five per cent dis¬ 
persion through the use of rubber finger cover. Actual weight 
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of the dispersion used together with the known.weight of silver 
oxide therein contained is given in the tables below. The 
animals were kept in separate special cages which were fur¬ 
nished w'ith sloping glass bottoms so slotted and inclined as 
to allow a reasonably accurate collection of separate samples 
of urine and feces from each animal after treatment with the 
colloidal oxide. The collection of fecal matter was made at • 

frequent intervals so as to avoid contamination on the floor 
of the cages by liquid excreta and separate analyses were 
made daily of the total urine and total fecal matter obtained 
in each twenty-four hour period. The method of analysis 
was briefly as follow's. 

F&r ji/wr in feces: Each 24-hour yield was dried and then 
ignited to ash in porcelain crucibles, taking care to avoid 
temperatures high enough to fuse the ash into the glaze of the 
container. The gray ash containing small amounts of un¬ 
consumed carbon w'as first extracted with nitric acid to remove 
the major portion of the silver. The insoluble residue con¬ 
taining compounds of silver which had escaped reduction by 
partial ignition of the organic material were extracted with 
ammonium hydroxide and the combined filtrates from both 
acid and ammoniacal extractions were reduced to small 
volume followed by precipitation of silver as chloride. 

Recovery of silver from urine samples: These samples in 
twenty-four hour yields were evaporated to small bulk in 
beakers of clear quartz and subsequently treated with con¬ 
centrated sulphuric and nitric acids to destroy most of the 
organic matter. Frequent evaporation with addition of more 
nitric acid was followed by introduction of potassium acid 
sulphate and final ignition made until the major part of the 
residual sulphuric acid had been fumed off. The solid or semi- 
solid residues containing mostly potassium sulphate and all 
of the silver as sulphate were dissolved in water and filtered 
to remove traces of insoluble siliceous matter. Silver was 
recovered from these filtrates as chloride and weighed as such. 

Tables A and B with their corresponding graphs A and B 
indicate the separate daily yields of silver recovered from both 
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TABLK A 


Guiiciiii Pic a 

Male Weight iyo grama. Dose giveii in four poitiont by iniincik>ns* AJ- 
niiniltereJ bourt. Tetal irright of oinmitnt +.0 g. confiniftfr o.:® B‘ 


Pate Co1il«tbMi 
\ cif SsiP 3 fJ«i 


Sim Recwcrc^l fttaa Urioff pud Fcce#- WsI«Ik»3 mm 
Sim Cliloricie cuwl Cftlcnlalcd i* the 
fti^iilvalcnt of AbO 


ftreovered frtiHt . 
UdfK—Cfami 


RccaVtftd frwn 
pHC^a— Craiin* -AjcKJ 


III 6/H' . 

12 ) 7 ..... 

12/ S., .. O-MIO 

til 9- - . 

Itjio ... 

la/ii. ,. ofloor? 

12/12., . 0X3008 

12/lj... ... ■ 0X3008 

I2/(+ . O’™* 

12/15*.. . 0.0005 

iiM*. .. 

13/17. . + O.OQOl 

I 3/1B . , . * + . - . . r r . - - . - ■ - • 0 - - O.OOO4 

12/19 ___ 

12/10 .. 


Total. -■ 0‘«V7 


o.oooo 

O^qOSL^ 

D-0i4O 

0.017s 
0.0151 
0.0136 
ojcd^j 
0.004s 
0,0 u6 
0,0117 
o«H 5 
O.OOS4 

0.0033 

□.0040 


o.ljfi* 


Total etimlniiiMi of AgiO frem antmal-o.MGj or 73.15 per cent of the ftiooo j, 
Ag/> admlni«tcn>d. 
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TABLE B 

CuJX£A Pic B 

^^alc. WVt^hi 54a Dose gh-ea in two pQrtk»n$ by munctbm Admmiitcrcd 
tti firtt iwtfniy-four hours. Total weight of aintmcnt 1.7 f rams, coatainb^ 0.135 If- 
Ag^. 1 / 11 / 35 ’ 


Silver RwQviBid fpcym UriiH ukd F^cw, Wdihed ai 
Sllvfl- Chlofiik !w 4 CJt■tdb^t^ t* tb< 
Equivatmt of AffO 


Date eii Cc^cctlon 

Ae^O Itam Vriii# 

AaiD fr«n Pecei 

i/sfi/js, 

0.0003 

0.0130 


p .. 0.0007 

O.OIIO 

i/iS. ..... 

... aooi3 

0.0033 

1/19 .. 

.. . OrODOA 

o.oi ]3 

l/Z&r , . , ... .. 

ppp 0.00C4 

0,0057 

1/31* . -- 

... O.OCfflfi 

0,00^ 

]/ 32 p 

... 0.00x3 

*0093 

1/23 .- -. 

... 0.0007 

0.0102, 

t/i+, -- 

... 0.Q003 

o.oq66 

l/iS — .. 

OJ0003 

0.0027 

1/16. __ _ _ _ _ 

, 0.0*3 3 

□.00x9 

t/i7 ... p p. 

., . 0.000^ 

0.002t 

l/z8. .... ... 

.. . 0.0002 

0.00x9 

. 

. . p 0.0DD2 

*0051 

1/30. . p.^p 

... n jQOQO 

0.0024 

1/31. -- 

O jOOO J 

O.DOO7 

3 / 1...... 

0.0000 

O.DOX 2 

Toialp. ... 

.. p O.Q064 

0.1026 


Tottd cIlTuiiiftlioa from animal Ag^Q—o,[x id or 8 ij 6 per 
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feces aitd urine over periods of sixteen to twenty days (Animals 
A and B). 

Table C with Graph C gives results for two animals, C and 
but as The elimination through the urine was shown to be 
small compared with that found in the fecal discharge the 
results are here tabulated in daily elimination from combined 
urine and feces samples of these two animals. These analyses 

TABLE C - . 

Guinea Fins C and D 

Dose, 0.1000 grjifn. Silver oxide dUper$iOD admEnlsi^red to etch. AnEntal'by 

WVighi of C—£9® Weight of D—530 

Plate p\tn 

Granu AacaO Recovcral Qikdii A|t^ 

Days fropi l/ripc ai!4 F-koi fFvm Unik and Fcc» 

1 ^ O.OODO 

2. _... O-QCm O.O093 

3 . QLO085 0.0160 

4*.*, .. ..p . 0.0100 0,0170 

__ o.o[Sj 0.0153 

6.. ^... .. V. . &OEDO 0.0087 

7.. .........---,--,.-*..-. O.Q093 0.0087 

8. . .. ..- 010036 0.0030 

_ ..... _ 0.0153 10,0097 

10. .. OJS^tQy O.OCX16 

11.,..*.^. ... 0.0094 0.0114 

............... 0.0016 0,0032 

13***...............^+ + *. + . 0.0094 o.ooSo 

14.. . . 0.0067 

15 _ -0.0082 010053 

16.. . . 0.0050 0.0056 

17. ,,,0.0090 0.003s 

. 0.0051 O.0070 

19 _ ........ _ 0.0030 0,001s 

20.. .. . 0.0043 oxn6o 

31 H K- . 0.0050 OJX62 

32 .. ..*......, . 00050 0.0033 

33 .„,*.. . o.C(o83 0J3030 

14.. ........ . Q.0009 0.0052 

15. __ 0.-D003 0.0013 

26. ^ ^ . ^ 00030 0.0030 

27.. .....-.-^**^^... _ 0.0021 a.0008 

2 lfi, 0.0018 0.0027 

29. O.O009 0 . 0 OO 2 

30. _ ____ . 0.0010 

31. O.OCXJ3 


Total .Ag^O... -- 0 .i 77 i 0,1669 

or 88.55% 8345% 
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ivcre carried over a longer period so as to reach the practical 
limit for the accurate determination of silver as chloride. 

Absence of sihef in ihf orgarii of exeniiGn: At the end of 
about five weeks from the initial dose of 0,2000 g, for each 
animat, guinea pigs C and D were killed and the liver and 
kidnejrs of each were separately analysed for silver. For this 
purpose the organs were dried and carefully ignited in quarts 
vessels to destroy the major part of the organic matter, taking 
great care to not heat to fusion against the quaru surface. 
Complete decomposition was now effected by fuming doivn 
with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and nitric acid 
with final fuming with sulphuric acid and several grams of 
potassium acid sulphate. The residual acid sulphate melts 
were dissolved in water and saturated with hydrogen sulphide. 
This treatment which would have disclosed the minutest 
quantity of silver detectable by precipitation failed to show 
silver in both kidney s and liver of these animals. 

Search for silver in the treated skin areas of these animals 
also gave negative results. 
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Tables A and B with their corresponding graphs show the 
recovery of 75-15 per cent and 8a.6o per cent of the total 
dosage of colloidal silver oxide administered by inunction to 
animals A and B respectively, and with due consideration of 
the difficulties experienced in determining small amounts of 
silver in large masses of organic matter such results point to 
a probable complete elimination of silver from the animal 
system. A and B also show that elimination in the fecal 
discharge greatly exceeds that in the urine. The ratio of 
recovered silver from these sources is roughly twenty to one. 
These experiments were discontinued at the end of about 
eighteen days but plainly point to a probable complete 
elimination in a period of approximately thirty days. 

In order to increase the accuracy of determining the total 
silver eliminated and to cut down the errors due to a large 
number of separate analyses guinea pigs C and D were treated 
in a similar manner, but recoverj' of silver was made from 
combined urine and feces samples from each animal, cariy'ing 
the daily analyses of collected excreta over a much longer 
period. In these cases the total yields of recovered silver 
from C and D were 08-55 9 ^^ ^3 +5 cent of the 

administered 0.200 gram silver. These large percentages 
together with the negative tests for silver in both kidneys and 
liver and total absence of silver In the skin and underlying 
tissues at the place of administration certainly point to a 
probable completeness of elimination from the animal system, 
and at the same time prove beyond question that inunction 
upon the normal skin is rapidly followed by complete systemic 
absorption of all of the silver oxide present in a five per cent 
dispersion. 

It must be acknowledged that the precise manner in which 
silver oxide is carried into the animal system and discharged 
by the organs of excretion is far from clear, but it would seem 
entirely reasonable to explain the rapid migration through 
the skin or superficial membranes by assuming a continuous 
hydration of the mobile minute particles of oxide in the inert 
hydrocarbons by their contact with water bearing tissues. 
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Such hydration muai produce a unidirectional flow of silver 
ions because the hydroxide is a true solute which cannot come 
back into the original oily reservoir of oxide. 

It IS well known that the fluids of the body, blood plasma, 
etc, contain much chloride and it is a little difficult to see 
how thfe silver hydroxide would escape conversion to chloride 
and partial deposition as metal by reducing influences, but 
aside from clinical evidence to the contrary there are good 
chemical reasons for believing that silver introduced into the 
system in this way is not converted to chloride or reduced to 
the metallic state. In the first place silver oxide only slowly 
hydrates at the point of contact with w'atery tissues and owing 
to its slight solubility the base Ag(OH) is completely dissoci¬ 
ated, giving a mild alkaline solution which is swept into the 
system and diluted therein before chloride can separate or any 
reducing effect can be found. Now a$ the natural environ¬ 
ment in which normal cell growth can take place is itself 
mildly alkaline, it will be seen that highly diluted silver 
hydroxide which is also basic will allow complete distribution 
without precipitation of chloride or deposition of the metal. 

To bear out the above suppositions it has been repeatedly 
noticed that absorption of silver oxide will not take place 
through the skin or exposed membranes of a dead animal— 
evidently because there is no underlying circulation. Such 
surfaces are invariably stained by deposited silver and only 
absorb small amounts of the colloid. Throughout the fairly 
extended clinical application of the colloidal oxide during the 
past several years it has also been noted that the treatment of 
badly infected lesions containing tnuch pussy detritus results 
in formation of some staining due to deposition of silver, but 
m every case the mechanical cleansing of such lesions disclosed 
the presence of metal only in the dislodged detritus and not 
m the living cell structures beneath. This again shows that 
decomposing dead material, generally of an acid nature 
speeds up a reduction of the oxide while the normal tissue^ 
fail to exert such a decomposition. 

Case reports and particular discussion of clinical work arc 
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out of place in this paper and out of the field of the writer’s 
investigation, but it may be safely said that silver oxide in 
colloidal form can be successfully used as a general antiseptic 
and disinfectant free from toxic effect or irritating action. 
Survey of all of the clinical results so far obtained will also 
disclose the fact that its most probable field of usefulness 
will be in the treatment and control of the secondary invaders 
and infections of a pyogenic nature* 

Jqmv Hamlison Labohatojiy of Clff^yiSTlT, 

UstVERSITY OF PEK^$YLVAJ^Ift. 



EAULY MAN IN AMERICA 
EDGAK B. HOWARD 
Jprii ijt Jftjrf) 

Abstract 

In to cviluaie the cviJcnce rc^ardm^ tie length of time ipah hafl been 

in the Mew Worlds and hy what mute he crepc^ one inu»t recognize what an important 
role speculative interpreiaticMi has played, and tr>' lo give inch evidence the place it 
de«rves without overemphasis. TTiere are a good many facw that have come to 
light, opccially during the Ust decade, which, while they do not give ut camplete 
answen to our queries, at least, they lead us m the path, by which it is hop^ a solu¬ 
tion of the pfoblcm of man's antiquity in America eventually wi]] be found. 

It is with some misgiving that I undertake to discuss a 
subject that has involved so much controversy for fifty years 
or more. However, since new' light has been shed upon it in 
the last few years, it may not be amiss to consider at this time 
how the problem of man's antiquity in the New World stands 
today, even though some of those who have been intimately 
associated with this problem for many years, may be growing 
just a little weary of hearing the same old arguments repeated 
again and again. 

It may never be possible to settle satisfactorily the question 
of when man made his first appearance in America, nor to 
point out the region from which he came, but this does not 
dampen the ardor of the new crop of investigators who are 
concerned today with producing the answers to these ques¬ 
tions. However, in spite of the activity of recent years in 
the studies of American prehistoiy, not much has been added 
to our stock of knowledge upon the subject. The old, rather 
generally accepted, theories still hold their place pretty well 
and speculative interpretation is as great as ever. Lack of 
evidence continues to make one man’s guess about as good as 
another's, and some of the speculation concerning the problem 
has been repeated so frequently that it is difficult to separate 
it from fact. 
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Therefore, starting with this admission, let u$ consider 
the theor}’’ that man came to America from Asia, and was a 
Mongoloid; that he came by way of Bering Strait, after the icc 
sheet melted sufficiently to allow him to pass into our Great 
Plains region. Let us continue with the theorj" that he was 
a narrow'-headed type, with somewhat .Australoid charac¬ 
teristics, that he w'as a hunter and food-gatherer, and without 
the bow, pottery, agriculture or domesticated animals, except, 
perhaps the dog. Some such ideas seem to be generally 
regarded as being near the truth. 

But, let us ask: could man have come to America from 
somewhere else than northeastern Siberia at this early time?' 
What about a trans-Pacific migration from Polynesia, or a 
trans-Atlantic migration by way of the arctic islands, or by 
land-bridge from Africa? 

if he came by Bering Strait did he come by water and 
follow the coast to more hospitable latitudes, or did he cross 
on a land-bridge, or on the ice, or in boats across the narrowest 
point of the Strait and then follow the Yukon and other 
rivers into our Great Plains? 

Did he come after the ice-sheet had melted, during the ice 
advance, or before the ice-sheet had formed? Did the ice 
leave an open corridor into the Great Plains, or was it con¬ 
tinuous, so that man’s path was blocked, and what was the 
situation on the Siberian side? 

The answ'crs to these questions are important, but we 
must admit that they cannot all be answ'ered by marshalling 
facts to back them up. The truth of the matter Is we cannot 
bring forth proof to show that man did not reach our shores 
by boat from the Pacific Islands. Attempts have been made 
to show that this w'as his route by comparison of certain 
culture traits found among some South American and North¬ 
west Coast tribes with those of Polynesia or Melanesia or 
Southeastern Asia. All that can be said of the matter, in 
brief, is that a few boat-loads probably did reach our shores, 
but that it was probably in fairly recent times, since Polynesia 
is known not to have been inhabited at an early time. Such 
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as did reach American shores were probablv killed by native 
tribes or they became absorbed by the people encountered 
upon their arrival. Independent invention is invoked to 
explain similarities in culture traits. 

As for a land bridge from Africa, this is based on the fact 
that there is evidence for such a connection, but this, according 
to geologists, places the time much earlier than man is known 
to have existed on any Continent. There may have been an 
archsepelago during the early Tertiary, but there is no evi¬ 
dence of a direct land connection since much more ancient 
times. Similarities in certain phases of architecture and art 
between Egypt or India, and Central America could not be 
traced to such a land-connection, if geologists and zoologists 
are correct. 

There is still the North Atlantic, sub-Arctic, route from 
Scotland, or NorA'ay, or Nova Zembla, by way of intervening 
islands. \Vc cannot prove that man did not reach the New 
World by this route—nor can we prove that he did. Jt 
would have to be assumed, however, for the present, that, 
if he came in late PalKolithic times, he knew how to make 
boats suitable for voyages over open stretches of sea (if the 
sea was open at that time in that northern region and not 
covered by an ice cap). Such open stretches of sea would 
involve a number of open-water voyages of two to three 
hundred miles each. 

We keep coming back to Bering Strait as being the most 
likely route of ingress of the first migrants to America — it 
involves only a short stretch of open water, with the Diomede 
Islands, or further south, St, Lawrence Island, on the way, 
so that if boats had to be used, the trip could be easily 
negotiated. If the ice were used as a bridge no more trouble 
would have been encountered than arctic peoples are faced 
with today in moving about in such an environment. If 
migrations took place during the last advance of the ice, and 
it should be recalled that there is evidence that the Yukon, 
as well as the Anadyr and other river valleys on the Siberian 
side, were unglaciaicd, then Bering Strait may have been as 
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open in summer as it is today. Here, however, the picture 
becomes complicated by the introduction of geological factors, 
involving changes of sea level, due to the ice sheet. During 
the climax, seadevel at the Strait might well have been lowered 
sufficiently to have caused the formation of a land-connection. 
Depth of the Strait is today only about thirty fathoms, and 
sea-lcvel is estimated to have been, at least this much, and 
up to three hundred feet lower at that time. One is con¬ 
fronted with a good many “ifs" in the problem. 

The complex nature of the Pleistocene Period in North 
America with its major and minor advances and retreats of 
the ice makes correlation difficult. Up to this point our 
speculations have been confined to the consideration that 
man arrived in the New World after the melting of the retreat 
of the Wisconsin ice sheet, or, at the earliest, during the Late 
Glacial phase. Hut there arc those who believe that this does 
not leave enough time to account for the diversification of 
language, physical types and cultural differences, found from 
Alaska to the tip of South .America, Since nobody knows 
how long, under the particular circumstances involved, it 
took to bring about all this differentiation, good arguments 
can be offered on both sides of the case. For example, an 
authority on glacial times, Dr. Albrecht Penck, in the Pro- 
cffdingx aj the InUrnationot Congress of Americanuts for 1928, 
asks whether tw'cnty-five thousand years is enough to account 
for the extensive physical and ethnological acclimatixation and 
differentiation respectively that is to be found in the Western 
Hemisphere, and he points out that from six to eight adapta¬ 
tions to his environment would have been necessary In the 
geographical areas w'here man has accomplished such adapta¬ 
tions between Alaska and Tierra del Fuego- Dr. Penck 
questions w’hcthcr such adaptation could be effected in each 
climatic region in an average of from three thousand five 
hundred to four thousand years, and therefore holds twenty- 
five thousand years as not sufficient lor acclimatizations from 
the Arctic, first in a forest zone, then steppes, then desert, 
tropical rain forests, the high lands of the tropics, the steppes 
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and deseris of South America, and finally the wet cool south, 
not to mention a further acclimatization to the Arctic in 
Asia in the firat place. It is, he further points out, hard to 
believe that a stream of humanity directed itself against the 
mov'ement of the **climat]C'grid 1 e following the retreat of 
the ice, and that, if such migration occurred since the last 
glaciation one must reckon with the passage across Bering 
Strait, and explain why man who crossed at that point, then 
undertook a migration counter to natural circumstances, 
w'hich favored a migration towards the North on the Asiatic 
side in the first place. Penck thus finds it easier to believe 
that man appeared in North America as the ice began to 
advance, at the end of the last Interglacial stage, and that he 
moved south with the environment as it w-as changed by the 
ICC advance. 

The first question that arises to mar this picture is that 
which physical anthropologists would raise, namely, if man 
were here in an interglacial stage, why do none of the reputed 
early skeletal remains, so far discovered in the Americas, 
show more primitive characteristics, which should be the case 
if the corresponding human remains of Europe are used for 
comparison? Moreover, it would be asked could man have 
existed for so long a time in the New World without showing 
greater physical differences than are evident between our 
recent Indians and the remains of some of our supposedly 
ancient types — Lagoa Santa, Punin, Vero, Nebraska Loess 
Man, Nlinncsota Woman, and “Homo novus mundus,” to 
mention only a few? All of which does not prove that a 
definitely early type will not some day be found or recognized, 
here, for, referring again to Europe, it took a long time to 
find the first primitive type there, and that in an area only a 
fraction of the total area of North America. 

At the other extreme we have Dr, Spinden's viewpoint 
which allows only four thousand years for the Indian’s resi¬ 
dence in the New World, and for his independent development 
of civilizations. Thus it is impossible to reconcile all the 
various view'points and factors involved in the problem. 
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No matter whether our earliest migrants were hunters who 
followed the larger mammals into the Plains or whether they 
were fishermen who followed the Coast, and later struck 
across into the Plains to take up hunting; and no matter 
whether the time was ten thousand years ago or twenty 
thousand years ago, we do have some facts to prove that 
they were here before the time of the s<xalled Basket Makers 
of our Southwest, w'ho up to about ten years ago, were con¬ 
sidered to be our earliest inhabitants. Kidder put a tentative 
date of ] 500 N.c. to 2000 K.c. for their appearance, but this 
period has been somewhat shortened of late years. 

A number of localities in the West and the Southwest 
have yielded evidence in recent years that leaves little doubt 
that (nan lived contemporaneously with a number of animals 
that are now extinct such as the ground-sloth, elephant, and 
an earlier bison, and whose extinction is somehow tied up 
with major dislocations of climate, and not with minor 
fluetuations that have occurred in the last seven or eight 
thousand years. 

The first and most important discovery of this kind was 
that near Folsom, New Mexico, in which members of the 
Colorado Museum of Natural History) the American Museum 
of Natural History, and the Smithsonian Institution partici¬ 
pated. Everyone is more or less familiar with this discovery. 
Since then there have been other finds w'hlch corroborate the 
evidence that man lived in North America at a time that 
antedated our so-called Basket Makers by several thousand 
years. .‘\t Conkimg Cave, New .Mexico, human bones with 
.those of camel, horse and ground-sloth, among others, lay 
at great depth below a cemented layer of sand that sealed 
them off from the overlying deposits: At Gypsum Cave, 
Nevada, charcoal and human artifacts occurred in association 
with remains of the ground-sloth; at Burnet Cave, New 
Mexico, below ancient burials of a people probably related to 
the Basket .Maker, were lens-shaped deposits of charcoal and 
ashes and bones of a caribou and musk-ox-Ilke ruminant in 
addition to some of the forms mentioned above. 
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Besides these and other cave records there are those from 
nearly a score of open sites, located In Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota and California, where the 
evidence of contemporaneity is conclusive or at least strongly 
affirmative. To mention only two. Dr, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr,, 
working near Fort Collins, Colorado, discovered bones of 
extinct bison In association with a Folsom complex. Near 
Clovis, New Mexico, following up earlier finds by A, \V. 
Anderson, the present writer encountered extinct bison bones, 
hearths with charcoal and burned bones, and, directly 
associated in several instances, flake knives, points and erd- 
scrapers. At higher levels tvere found elephant remains. 

Archaeology, and Geology in its broader aspects, have 
thus combined in attacking the problem. Though Folsom 
man himself has not yet bcfcn found, and though no absolute 
date can be fixed for his arrival on the scene, there seems to 
be increasing agreement that the beautifully flaked tools that 
he made belong to a time, at least as early as the transition 
between the late glacial and early post-glacial. 

In conclusion 1 should like to add that, through the 
generous support of the American Philosophical Society, it 
• was possible to make a trip last summer to Leningrad for 
the purpose of studying the collections from Siberia in the 
Aluseums there. Nothing was found in any of these collec¬ 
tions, nor had any of the scientists, of w^hom T inquired, ever 
seen anything, comparable to our Folaom points. We are, 
therefore, led to assume that this type of spearpoint and the 
technique involved in making it, represent, so far as is 
known at present, an .American development, 

t'KIVkUITT MviCl.'N, 

^V, Fliju. 








THE HEART RATE OF THE ELEPHANT 
FRANCIS G. BENEDICT AND ROBERT C. LEE 
Jptil Jj, 

AUiTJtACT 

With an elcttrit ETifibod empbj'sd^ radio amplification for transmittal of the ac¬ 
tion cLirr^ta df tlit heart to a acnsiiive Moll ^Ivanomctcr and ipccial dectrodea, 
tccordfi were obtained of the bcari ratiM of 3^ adult* female^ Indian elephantSp the 
kr^^t weighing fi^oco and %ooo poundi, l^Ticn the dcphaniis iiaoding quietly 
under ordinary conditiDni of feedinsr, the rates avEra^d 30 beau per minute. The lowest 
taie wii 22 and the higheiip 39 beau. Thia latter wa* found with the only dephaot 
that pmented any disciplinary pTobtem and is explained by her extreme nervousness, 
HVTten the clephauu were lying* the rates were hlgherp occasionilly only one or two 
beats higher* bill usually from S TO lo beau higher. Tbk is contrary to the findings 
with all other antmali* which have lower heart rates when lying. In gencraJp the smaSEeat 
animals have the highest heart ratei. The canary has been reported to have a rate of 
I^OQO beatsp ind the large domeit ic animals show rates of ^o or 50 beau. The elephant* 
with a rate of about 30 beau* fits perfectly into the piciunEp being the lariat animal 
and having the low^t hem rate of any of the animals thus far studled. 

Pekhaps ro one animal h of more general interest in 
comparative physiology than the elephant. Small laboratory 
animals have been extensively surveyed and a few of the 
larger domestic animalSt although much study of these latter 
is still needed^ With the elephant^ however^ very few physio¬ 
logical observ^ations have been recorded. The elephant is 
anatomically a highly special form^ inasmuch as it Is the 
largest terrestrial mammal and at the same time has no 
protective covering of fur* In an investigation on the 
physjologj^ of the elephant^ including an elaborate study of 
one 4jOOO-kg. female and $upplemeniary observations on 
sixty-two other females, the Nutrition Laboratorj^ gave 
special attention to the heart rate measured under ordinary 
conditions of feeding.^ The literature contains little informa¬ 
tion regarding the heart rate of the elephant. In the most 

^ The dctflilfi of tbii In^'eillgatlvn are soon to be pubaiBbed In monograph forin by 
the CiTTiegie IiLStituiloii of Washington (Publicatioa Ko. 474, Phj^iolo^^ of iht 
Elephant*^' by Francti G. Bencdicty 
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authoritative book by Evans,‘ the rate is given as between 
46 and 50 beats per minute, Forbes - obtained an electro¬ 
cardiogram of an elephant from which he calculated that the 
heart rate (based upon the times for nine successive beats) 
was, on the average, 41 per minute, Occasionalljr hazy 
records in the literature, wholly uninformative as to the 
technique, indicate the possibility of a rate of 24 or 38 beats 
per minute,* Thus the data already available are by no 
means conclusive. 

Technically, from the very nature of this large animal, 
measurements of the heart rate have been practically pre¬ 
cluded. Anyone who has placed a stethoscope at different 
positions on the chest of the elephant knows that it is im¬ 
possible to hear the heart sounds by this means. Legend has 
it that an artery sufficiently near the surface to be palpated 
can be found back of the ear. We have never been able to 
locate it. The only method that seemed sufficiently accurate 
and certain to make the effort worth while was that used by 
.Alexander Forbes, namely, the electrocardiogram. As we 
were not interested at the time of our measurements in the 
character of the wave but only in the heart rate per minute, 
it was unnecessary to secure photographic records. Using a 
suitable instrument, the major Impulses of each heart beat 
were counted directly. By means of a 4-$tage radio ampli¬ 
fication the action currents of the heart were transmitted to a 
highly sensitive, aperiodic galvanometer—the Moll galva¬ 
nometer — and the major deflections were easily counted. 
For electrodes coarse wire gauze placed on rubber mats about 
35 cm. square, with six or seven layers of cheese-cloth between 
the gauze and the mat, served the purpose admirably. The 
cheese-cloth w'ds drenched with an ordinary salt solution. 
The elephant w-as ordered to stand with each of its front feet 
on one of these electrodes, and the connection was made 
instantly ivith the galvanometer. \\'hen care was taken to 

* Kvaas, G. H., ElffiiaHt/ and ihtif Diitatft, Riaj^a, 19QI »||J 19101 

* Foibct, A., Cobb, S., and McK. CAlieil, . 1 m, Journ. Pkysw!,, 19SI, 55, p. J85. 

* Colin, G., Traitr dt P\ysinlofir CBmfatif dri jnimaux, iSS^ jd ed., 1, 

p. 476; PutWf, A., .Irik, f. d. in. Pkyfiol,, 19]$, iji, lable* 1 ind 3, p. 379, 
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avoid any agiialion or excitement of the elephant (and only a 
small amount of patience was necessary to induce these most 
intelligent and cooperative animals to do whatever was 
wanted), the heart impulses w'ere counted without difficulty. 

The first measurements were made on a docile, young 
female, Betsy, belonging to Mr, John T, Benson of Nashua, 
New Hampshire. W ith the cooperation of the intelligent 
keeper, Mr. Carl Neuflfer, records of the heart rate of this 
animal were recorded as frequently as desired. A number of 
measurements showed that the heart rate was singularly 
uniform at about 28 beats per minute, when the elephant was 
standing quietly. She was then made to He down, but the 
concrete floor of the barn was cold, she was uncomfortable, 
and it was not desirable to submit her to this cold too long. 
I ndcr these conditions the large electrodes were replaced by 
small brass gauze electrodes having cheese-cloth between 
them. These were held by the keeper, wearing rubber 
gloves, against the soles of the two front feet. A single 
record indicated a heart rate of 36 beats, with the animal in 
the lying position. The elephant was next exercised vigor¬ 
ously outdoors in the ring for six minutes. Within two 
minutes after this exercise the heart rate, in the standing 
position, was 37 beats per minute. In eight minutes it had 
decreased to 34. and one hour after the exercise it was down 
to a level of 38 beats. 

Another elephant studied at the Boston Zoological Garden 
was found to have an average heart rate, while standing, of 
about 36 beats per minute. The equipment was then trans¬ 
ported to Campgaw, New Jeraey, where the large elephant 
Jap, on which most of our metabolism measurements had been 
made, was quartered. Although the conditions there for the 
heart rate study were by no means so satisfactory as in the 
preceding series, owing to the fact that this elephant was 
standing on the ground, the weather was damp, and there 
were many stray electric currents about the place, nevertheless 
the records obtained led to the conviction that her heart rate 
while standing quietly, under ordinary conditions of feeding, 
was not far from 31 beats per minute. 
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All these observations thus far indicated a much lower 
rate than those reported by Evans and Forbes. The equip¬ 
ment was then taken to Sarasota. Florida, where {thanks to 
the cooperation of Mr. Edward Doherty, who at that time 
was in charge of the Ringiing Brothers' herd) 34 female 
elephants were studied. The average minimum heart rates 
of the majority of these elephants, while standing, were 30 
beats per minute or below. With two elephants there were 
sufficient data to establish that absolutely the lowest average 
minimum rate was 22 or 23 beats per minute. The highest 
average mimmuin rate ivitb any elephant was 39 beats. 
This was found with the only animal that presented any 
disciplinary problem, and jt is possible that the high rate was 
in large part accounted for by extreme nervousness. A few 
observations, typical of all those made on these elephants in 
the standing position, are recorded in table 1. Although the 
ages of these animals were not known with certainty, there 
was a tendency for the older elephants to have lower heart 
rates than the younger ones- 
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Because of the one observation on Benson’s elephant, 
suggesting a higher heart rate in the lying position than in 
the standing position, it w'as considered necessar}’ to study 
as many of the Rtngling elephants as possible while lying. 
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Rarely does one see an elephant asleep. It was our good 
fortune to obtain tneasurcments on eighteen of these elephants 
during the night while they were lying, either asleep or m a 
condition approximating sleep. The rates when they were 
lying were invariably higher than those obtained in the 
standing position, as is shown by a typical fraction; of the 
results reported in table 2. In a few cases the standing values 
were only one or two beats higher per minute but usually 
were from 8 to to beats higher. This higher heart rate in 
the lying position needs further investigation. Certainly, 
based upon this preliminary survey and with the use of the 
modern, easily portable electrocardiographic outfits, those 
interested in cardiology should find further studies on the 
heart rate of the elephant of value. 


T.4BIX 1 
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Data enabling comparisons of the heart rates of other 
mammals in the standing and the lying positions are not 
available, so far as we know, except in the case of the cow. 
Through the kindness of Professor E. G. Ritzman of the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire, a number of observations were 
piade on cows in these two body positions, care being taken 
not to make the measurements until some minutes after the 
cow had assumed either position- These observ'ations proved 
that the cow has a higher heart rate when standing than when 
lying- 
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Although it is by no means proved that there is a corre¬ 
lation between the heart rate of a given animal of a given 
species and its basal metabolism, it is established that in 
general the metabolism of any animal is somewhat higher 
when it is standing than when it is lying. In the case of the 
domestic animals and humans the metabolism is approxi¬ 
mately 15 per cent higher in the standing than in the lying 
position. Unfortunately the metabolism of the elephant 
while lying has not been measured, but it is an extraordinary 
fact that of all the animals thus far studied the elephant is 
the only one that has been found to have a heart rate higher 
when lying than when standing. This fact is certainly 
challenging and should be a strong stimulus for further 
experiments. Circus elephants are most easily handled, they 
arc cooperative, their trainers are highly skilled men thor^ 
oughly e« rapport with the animals, and one can speak only 
in the warmest terras of appreciation of the cooperation 
given by the proprietors and trainers of the three herds with 
w'hich we were privileged to work, namely, the Rtngling 
Brothers* herd, the AI G. Barnes herd, and the Downie herd. 
For the most part little success can be obtained by working 
with zoological park elephants, but as these larger circus 
herds, w hen on tour, remain for days, if not weeks, in or near 
our large research centers, scientists interested in heart rate 
Studies should certainly find ample opportunity for most 
illuminating investigations. 

In general the smallest animals have the highest heart 
rates, although it is difficult to obtain accurate figures with 
very small animals such as rats, owing to their excitability. 
Nevertheless a rate of 200 beats per minute or even higher is 
not beyond the realm of possibility for the rat. Indeed, 
Miss Buchanan * has recorded with a capillary electrometer a 
rate as high as 1,000 beats per minute with the canary. The 
large domestic animals that have been studied show heart* 
rates somewhat lower than do humans, averaging not far 

* Huchanan, F.. TfttiU, 0 )^Ont t'nw. J^nwr ScietiSt ^ Clui . 1909, No. 34, p, 
351; Sciriuf Profrw, J^JO, Nw 17, p. 60} Smilitjanian X^fors, 19 ig^ p. 48^. 
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from 40 to so beats. The elephant, then, with an average 
heart rate of about 30 beats fits perfectljr into the picture^so 
far as size is concerned, being the largest animal and having 
the lowest heart rate of any of the animals thus far studied. 
Indeed, this rate of 30 beats for the elephant while standing 
quietly (with one elephant a rate of 22 beats was definitely 
and repeatedly recorded) is notably lower than the rates of 
any other animals with which we have come in contact, 

NvT*1T1(HI LuiOJlATOIltf OF THE CaESEOIE IMSTITVTIOV OF WESillJf CTOS, 
Boston* Massachusictts, 








MAGNETIC FORMULA EXPRESSED IN THE M.K,S* 
SYSTEM OF UNITS 

A. E. KENNELLY 
{ R/isd by iiilf Jpril 2^, 

Abstmact 

Electrical cn^inRrtn^ liieraiure emptovs the pracucal ohm-wlt-ainpcre nctitA of 
cIccuomAgiUMC units so ciiemively- that it might be often suppoied 10 have been 
wTiiLtctt In connection with the Glorgi M-K.S. system of unit?- The adoption of the 
Glorgl Syitem by the International Electrotechnical CbmmiB&frDn in June, J^JS. 
thereforep Introduce* no change in tht current literature of the voltak circuit or of the 
continuous current electrical engineering circuits Owingp bowev^Tp 10 the aedem of 
the Intemadonil Electrical Congee** o[ Chicago in 1393, it ii an almost universal 
custom ta employ the C-G^- magnetic system of unit* in the literature of the magnetic 
circuit for engineers- The following paper p™enn a number of ele^ctrotechnical 
formula for the magnetic circuit in M-ICS. unit*^ together with arithmeiical examples 
of their uie, in the hope of aiding student* to apply the M,K-S- S^Ecm in magnetic- 
circuit computation*. A number of these formuls are independent of the qu^tiou of 
^'rationalisatioru'* The fonnuti which ace aOected by "raiionalisatLon^' are pre¬ 
sented in both rationaliied and neirationall*ed:, or classkalp form in parallel columm, *0 
that the reader may choose between these tu-o form*. 

Purpose Scope 

Long PRioit to the international adoption of the Giorgi 
M.K.S. system of xinits^ the literature of electrical engineering 
was largely Giorgian, in the sense that the practical series of 
nine International electrornagnetic units was so extensively 
used^ it would often be difficult to decide whether the authors 
of papers were using the system or merely the series. There 
hasj however, been for many years one field of applied science: 
i.e* magneticSj in which—owing to the actions of International 
Electrical Congresses at Chicago, m 1893, and at Paris, in 
i9oa-^the units employed were almost entirely confined to 
the classical C.G.S* magnetic system of Maxwell. It is pro¬ 
posed here to present a considerable number of the working 
formulae of applied magnetics and electromagnetics in the 
Giorgi system, together with arithmetical examples of their 
use^ It is also proposed Co do this without introducing the 
classical concept of isolated magnetic point-poles. That 
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concept was of great value and service in the days before 
the development of the theory of magnetic circuits and 
of the electromagnetic field; but it has become artificial, and 
unrealisable experimentally, in view of the scientific accom¬ 
plishments of the last forty years. 

IndvCfd Efeciromotice Force 

Although by no means the first in historical sequence, one 
of the most fundamental laws of electromagnetics is that 
giving the e.m.f. generated in a conductor moving across a 
uniform magnetic field. In the simplest case, a thin straight 
wire of length ! meters moves with uniform v'^elocity s meters 
per second perpendicularly across a uniform magnetic field of 
flux density H mebers per m^. During the motion, the e,m.f. 
generated in the wire obeys the formula: 




volts 


(I) 


and its direction is given by the "right-hand rule.” 

A formula in magnetics may be described as independent, 
when the units entering it are independent of, or unaffected 
by, the question of rationalisation. On the other hand, 
formulx that are affected by the question of rationalised vs. 
unrationalised units, may be called dependent formulse. 
Formula (i) above is independent, because none of the units 
it employs is affected by the question of rationalisation. 
Dependent formulK will he presented in both rationalised and 
unrationalised (or classical) units, so that the reader may 
follow^ either method of notation and computation. The 
Giorgi system admits of being used with either rationalised or 
classical units, and since there is much difference of opinion 
over the question, each reader and writer should be free to 
follow his own choice in the matter. 

Example (I), The axle of a pair of wheels on a train is 
moving at a uniform speed of lOO km. per hr. horizontally, in 


If Ihe ntht-hand rhumb fen-fingtf ind nH^dte finger are held l« Jii to Kpie«nt 
three cwnlinatc ««: ^en. if the conductor be moved in the directof the thumb. 

i/ield directed the/ofe-floger. the middle fingcf will indicate the dIi«t»R 
Of the mdu«d e.ni.f. Pwiiist electricity in the conductor tendi to mwt in thU 
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open country, where the vertical component of the earth’s 
magnetic field is 0.3 gauss, or 0.3 X iO"* weber!m,\ directed 
downward (the north-seeking pole of a suspended compass 
needle dipping). The length of the axle, considered as a 
moving conductor, is taken as 56.5 (T.435 '«-)i 

earth’s local magnetic field is supposed to be unaffected by 
the steel in the car structure. Find the e.m.f. induced 
in the axle. 

Here / = «.+3S meUrs, if = 0,3 X lO"'* teeber{m.\ and 
t' = aj'jS iw./jfC. Hence e = 0.3 X so”'* X 1-435 ^ ^* 77 ® 
X 10 = 1.196 X lo"* t&lt. By the “right-hand rule," ^ this 
e.m.f. will be directed towards the left. 

Example ( 11 ). A vertical insulated antenna, 50 fsfi 
(15.24 ™.) high, and grounded perfectly at its base, stands In 
the path of a plane polarised northwardly-moving radio wave, 
in which the instantaneous horizontal flux density B is 
icT* gauss (10’"’^' tesbfrlm.*) directed westward. The wave is 
moving past the antenna, parallel to the perfectly conducting 
ground surface, at the light speed (3X10® m./jfc.). W hat is 
the instantaneous e-m.f. induced in the antenna, and the 
electric intensity or voltage gradient ? 

Here e ^ io-'= X 1.5^4 X to X 3 X lO® - 4 - 57 ^ X lo"^ 
T,oU. The electric intensity in volts ptr meitr is Bv = 10"^* 
X 3 X 10* = 3 X 10“^ poff/m. The direction of the instan¬ 
taneous e.m.f. in the antenna will be the same as though the 
westward flux density were at rest, and the antenna W'ere 
moved across it at the light speed southward. By the 
“right-hand rule," the e.m.f. would then be downward. 

Generation of E.M.F^ in a Conducting Loop {Independent) 

If a plane loop of wire moves relatively to a magnetic flux 
<I>, so that the amount of flux linked w-ith the loop undergoes 
change, it is known that an e.m.f. will be induced in the loop 
during the change, and will cease when the change ceases. 

If the loop lies, say, in the horizontal plane, and flu-x enters 
it at the uniform rate of ^ mhers during T seconds, the e.m.f. 
induced in the loop will be steady during that time, at 
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concept was of great value and scmce in the days before 
the development of the theory of magnetic circuits and 
of the electromagnetic field; but it has become artificial, and 
unrealisablc experimentally, in view of the scientific accom¬ 
plishments of the last forty years. 


Induced Elfcifomoiitf Force 

Although by no means the first in historical sequence, one 
of the most fundamental laws of electromagnetics is that 
giving the e.m,f. generated in a conductor moving across a 
uniform magnetic field. In the simplest case, a thin straight 
w'ifc of length / meters moves with uniform velocity e meUrs 
fer second perpendicularly across a uniform magnetic field of 
flux density B webers per w*. During the motion, the e.m.f. 
generated in the wire obeys the formula; 


e = Bk 


volts 


(0 


and its direction is given by the “ right-hand rule.” ^ 

A formula in magnetics may be described as independent, 
when the units entering it are independent of, or unaffected 
by, the,question of rationalisation. On the other hand, 
formula that arc affected by the question of rationalised vs. 
unrattonalised units, may be called dependent formulae. 
Formula <i) above is independent, because none of the units 
it employs is affected by the question of rationalisation. 
Dependent formulae will be presented in both rationalised and 
unrationalised (or classical) units, so that the reader may 
follow either method of notation and computation. The 
Giorgi system admits of being used with either rationalised or 
classical units, and since there is much difference of opinion 
over the question, each reader and writer should be free to 
follow his own choice in the matter. 

Example (I), The axle of a pair of wheels on a train is 
moving at a uniform speed of lOo km. per kr. horizontally, in 
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open country, where the vertical component of the earth’s 
magnetic held is 0.3 gouss^ or 0.3 X 10 * ufeirr/wi.*, directed 
downward (the north-seeking pole of a suspended compass 
needle dipping). The length of the axle, considered as a 
moving conductor, is taken as 56.5 inckes (i' 43 S 
earth’s local magnetic field is supposed to be unaffected by 
the steel in the car structure* Find the e-m.f. induced 
in the axle. 

Here I = 1.435 if =* 0,3 X 10"^ and 

ft = 37,78 m.fsec. Hence r = 0.3 X 10“^ X 1,435 ^ ^- 77 ® 
X to = 1.196 X to"* to/l. By the “right-hand rule,” ' this 
c.m.f. will be directed towards the left. 

Example (II). A vertical insulated antenna, 50 Jert 
(15.24 'll*) grounded perfectly at its base, stands in 

the path of a plane polarised northwardly-moving radio wave, 
in which the instantaneous horizontal flux density B is 
10"* gaujj (io~“ iteberfm.^ directed westward. The wave is 
moving past the antenna, parallel to the perfectly conducting 
ground surface, at the light speed (3 X ic* m./wr*). What is 
the instantaneous e.m.f. induced in the antenna, and the 
electric intensity or voltage gradient ? 

Here r = lo"** X 1.524 X 10 X 3 X 10* = 4-572 X 10"* 
The electric intensity in tfoUs ptr meter is Bv = jo”’* 
X 3 X 10* = 3 X io”* voUfm. The direction of the instan¬ 
taneous e.m.f, in the antenna will be the same as though the 
westward flux density were at rest, and the antenna w'ere 
moved across it at the light speed southward. By the 
"right-hand rule,” the e.m.f, would then be downward. 

Generation of E,M.F. tn a Conducting Loop {Independent) 

If a plane loop of wire moves relatively to a magnetic flux 
so that the amount of flux linked with the loop undergoes 
change, it is knowm that an e.m.f. will be induced in the loop 
during the change, and will cease when the change ceases. 

If the loop lies, say, in the horizontal plane, and flux enters 
It at the uniform rate of ^ wehers during T seconds^ the e.m.f, 
induced in the loop w'ill be steady during that time, at 
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£ = — volts; i.€., the voltage induced in the wire loop 
will be equal to the rate of change of flux Unking when ex¬ 
pressed in toehtrs per sec. If the flux enters the loop upward, 
as when a north-seeking magnetic pole is brought up to the 
loop from below, the e.ni,f. in the loop will be in a clockwise 
or negative direction around the loop* The equation ther^ 
fore takes the negative sign* The clockwise or negative 
e.m.f* would tend to set up a corresponding clockwise current 
around the loop, as viewed from above* By Lenx's law, this 
current would tend to set up a magnetic flux through the loop 
in a downward direction, or opposed to the generating 
entering flux. 

If the inducing flux ^ does not enter uniformly with time, 
the instantaneous e*m.f. induced in the loop will be: 

e =■ — d 4 /dJ volts. (2) 

During irregular linking, the value of the induced e*[n.f* may 
vary widely, but it will be evident that for a given total 
amount of flux introduced into the loop during a total 
time interval T seconds, the time integral of induced e.m.f. 
will be 



wehers or volt-seconds (3) 


and this w'ill have the same value, however irregularly the 
linkage takes place. 

If a coil of insulated wire has N turns in series, and a flux 
is permitted to link with all of them simultaneously, each 
turn will possess an induced c.m*f. of — d^/d/ volts; so that 
the total induced e*m.f* will be 


e = — NA^jdt volts. (4) 


Alternating E.M.F. Induced t« a Coil hy a Simple Alternating 
Flux (Independent) 

If a coil of N turns Is linked with a simple alternating flux 
of the type sin ut teebers: i.e., a sinusoidal flux of angular 
velocity ta — 2 tJ radians (second, where / is the frequency of 
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alurnaiion in cycUslsfcond; the histaniancous e-m.f. induced 
in the coil will be: 

f 355 — sin «0/d^ = — N^mia cos ut volts, (5) 

of which the maximum cyclic value will be 

Em — ^mNu = 2 wfN^a volts. (6) 

The effective or root-mean-square value of this voltage, as 
shown by a properly calibrated voltmeter, will be 

E = = 4.+42/A^$iB volts. (7) 

Example (III). If the secondary winding of a single-phase 
a.c. transformer has 600 turns, through each and all of which 
passes a maximum cyclic sinusoidal flux of 2-5 X 10“^ 
tceber, at a frequency / of 60 ~ (u = 377 red.jstc.'^, what is 
the e.m.f, induced in the winding? 

By (6), Em = = 2.5 X iQ-* X 6 X X 377 X ro^ 

= 5.65s X 10^ nax. cy, volts, 
and E = EJ^ = 3.998 X 10* tfeaite lohs. 

E.M.F. Developed in a D.C. Bipolar Generator Armature 
{Independent') 

If a direct-current bipolar generator has surface wires 
counted once around the armature; also if the speed of 
armature rotation be n revolutions per second; then if each 
field-pole delivers ^ veebers usefully into the armature, it caiii 
be shown by (4) that the e.m.f. delivered at the brushes 
will be; 

E = ^Nn volts. (8) 

If the generator is multipolar, the same rule holds; except 
when the armature is “series-wound,” with a single pair of 
brushes. Tn that case, the e.m.f. generated will be: 

E =■ p^Nn volts, 

where p is the number of pairs of poles. 


( 9 ) 
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Example (IV). If a quadripoUr, 4-brush, d.c. generator 
runs at 300 mj. per ««f». (« = ij.o r.p.s.) and has 200 wires 
embedded in the surface of the armature, and each field pole 
delivers 0.55 tvtbfr usefully to the armature, so that each 
conductor in passing one pole cuts 0.55 v!eber, find the in¬ 
ternally generated e.m.f. 

By (8), £ = 0.5s X 2 X 10^ X 5 = 5.5 X = 550^0///. 

Under load, the e-m.f at the brushes may be expected to 
fall somewhat below this value, if only on account of potential 
drop in armature and brush resistance. 


Magnetomeckanicat Forcfs on Acthe Straight Conductors {Inde¬ 
pendent') 

If a straight conductor, of length 1 meters^ lies perpendicu¬ 
larly across a uniform fiux density, B taebersjm.^., and carries 
a continuous current. I amperesj the force exerted by the field 
upon the conductor will be: 

F — BlI joules jm? (to) 

The direction of this force F is perpendicular both to the 
flux and to the current, and is indicated by the “left-hand 
rule.” * 

Example (V). A straight horizontal east-west wire, o.j m- 
long, is supported in the earth’s magnetic field, where B = 0.25 
g««.r/ (0.25 X 10”* tceberlm.-)^ directed north and dipping 60* 
downward. A current of 40 amperes passes steadily through 
the wire eastward- Find the strength and direction of the 
^mechanical force thereby exerted on the wire. 


By (10), F = 0.25 X 10““ X 0.5 X 4 X to 

= 0.5 X yo~^ jouleIm. 

= 50 dynes. 


By the “left-hand rule,” this force will be directed north, and 
at an angle of 30° above the horizontal plane. 

* A JottU pet mtut U «qu*l w io» ind it tpprD*inMtely> tic weifhi mi 

gfam. 

I If left-hand pnc-Stlfcr poinU in the diiection of ihcpui, the Mrtod finger fn 
the direction of the current, the thumb ni II be i n the di rection of the magnetomechan icil 
force, the threediicctioni being taken ai mutuiilp perpendicular. 
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Magnetic Potential Dhtribution Around a Sttaigkt Active Con¬ 
ductor Due (0 ike Current ii Carriej {Dependent) 


Rationalised 

A current of / amperes in 
the wire establishes a m.m.L ? 
or M of / ampere-turns^ or 

M = I amp.-iurns* (it) 

around the wire. 


U nrationalised 
A current of / amperes in 
the wire establishes a in.m.f. ? 
or M of 4 t/ M.K..S. non- 
rationaltsed units, or 

.1/ = 4S-/ ;;:t (i i) 

around the wire. 


The magnetic potential i$ the same, for one encirclement of 
the wire, in any radial plane passing through the axis of the 
w'ire. The potential distribution is therefore a distribution of 
radial planes emerging from the axis. There will be / unit 
planes in the rationalised picture, and 4^/ unit planes in the 
classical picture. 


Magnetic Flux Distribution Around a Long Straight Active 
Conductor 

Since the equipotential magnetic surfaces form a system of 
radial planes through the axis of the conductor^ and the mag¬ 
netic flux is always perpendicular to the local equipotential 
surface, it follows that the distribution of magnetic flux sur¬ 
rounding a straight active wire is a system of coaxial cylinders, 
with the wire at the center, fn any plane perpendicular to 
the wire, the flux paths are concentric circles, extending, 
indefinitely outwards. .At radius r meters from the axis of 
the wire, the length of the flux path is 2irr meters. The m.m.f. 

or M active in each and all of these flux paths, due to the 
current in the wire, is the same; namely / amp.-iurns in ration¬ 
alised, and 47r/ units in unrationaliscd measure. 

* The •‘(urn*’ in the am^Artrrit ammid i ttnighi «mdue[«if may' be 10 

tiic retum odnducupr^ somewhere needed lor rainplcdn^ the el^iric cipciiit for ttc 
curtcilL. 

tNo n*rae yet been anternjiiionally to the practical clasiic^l unit of 

11 had been proposed to cal t it the '' wl th a ma^iiude oJ one tenth 

of a in the classEcal lytiem. The prefiK did not, howc^xr., meet 

with intematidiiaf favdr in the The name will here be left blank, .^VnoD^mOLifli 

uniiE will be indicated by tlie n'mbo] 
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Graiifnt of Potentiai,. or MagnHic Jnlemity H Around iVire 
{Dependent) 

The magnetic intensity or gradient of magnetic 
potential^ at any distance r meters from the wire’s aiis, will 
be distributed uniformly around the circle, of circumference 
2 xr meterS) followed by the flux at that radius. Thus: 


Rationalised 

II =* Ihirr 

HTnp.-tuffijfm. 


Uiirationalised 


(J2) 


//' = 4ir//2»r 

= zlfr unrat. 
units m.mf.jm. 


( 12 ) 


Example (VI). A long straight wire carries a steady 
current of 300 amperes. What is the magnetising force, 
magnetic intensity or gradient of magnetic potential H 
around the wire at a radial distance of 50 cmJ 


Rationalised 

II = ioo/(2ir X 0‘S) = ioo/t 
= 31.83 avip.-tuT7islm. 


Unrationalised 
IV — 200/0-5 = 400 

unrat, units m.m.f.fm. 


Magnetic Flux Density B Surrounding a Straight Wire ^ hi 
Nonmagnetic Medium, Due to ike Current it Carries 
(Independent) 


B = uAI webefsfm.^ (13) 

where md is the space permeability; Le., the permeability of 
vacuum or free space or nonmagnetic material. 


Space Permeability ^0 (Dependent) 

Although formula (13) is symbolically independent of 
rationalisation, yet its arithmetical reduction is dependent, 
since the numerical value of >1# is affected by rationality, 

I The dirertion ui lie magnetic fins denaity B aconnd an active wire ia t» the steady 
entreat it cartict,«»it the reutiMi of an ardinary tight haoded screw to the advance gr 
retreat gf the lame, Thm an obierrer bghinf aleng a wire in which the current it 
flowing away fnim him might vituiliie the nugnetie ftm a» being directed clockwise 
sireund ibe wire fiom hb VEcwpobi. 
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Rationalised 

fio = 4 *^ X lo-'^ = 1.257 

X I0“‘ henryjfm^ (14) 


UnratiGnalised 

= to-^::: (14) 


This constaQt is a fundamental property of free space. 

Example (VII). A long straight wire carries a steady 
current of 2 cxj amperes. Find the gradient of potential H 
and the flux density B in the surrounding air, considered as a 
nonmagnetic medium at a radial distance of 20 cm. from the 
axis of the wire. 

Here, in (12), / = 200, and r = 0.2 m. 


Rationalised 

H = 200/(2 X X 0.2) = 500/ 
= 159.2 amp.-turnslm. 

B = 4 v X 10“^ X soo/fl" 

= 2 X io~* meberfm.^. 


Unrationalised 

/f' = 2 X 200/0.2 = 2,000 

unrat. unilr. 
B = lo-’^ X 2 X to* 

= 2 X io“* weherjm.-. 


It is evident that the flux density B^ being in independent 
units, must have the same numerical value by either method 
of deduction. 


Magnetomeckanical Force of AUraction or Repulsion between 
Two Long ParaUei Straight Wires t'n Free Space, Due 
to the Currents they Carry {Dependenli) 

If the distance between the axes of the two wires (a) and 
(b) is r meters, and the steady currents they respectively carry 
are /* and /t amperes, we may, for convenience, regard one 
wire, say (a), as fixed, and the other, (b), as free to move under 
the magnetomechanical force between them. Each wire’s 
current produces its own cylindrical flux distribution; but by 
(10), the force exerted on any length / meters of (b) will be 
F = joulesfm. The linear force on (b), or force per 

meter of the parallel system, will thus be / = 

This formula is symbolically independent, but its solution 
is dependent; 
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JtaiionaHsird 


UTirittionalis^d 


= 4x X iO“' 


f = BJ, = 

= lO’' X Uirljlrr) 


X (/./2xr) X h 


X /, 

- 2 X 10"^ X IJbIr 

jouUsIm,^, ( 15 ) 


2 X 10-T X IJJr 


joules I ( 15 ) 


Example (VIII). Find the linear repulsive force/between 
two outgoing and return parallel wires in air—air being taken 
as a nonmagnetic medium—each wire carrying i ampere, at 
an interaxial distance of I meter. 

Here r = 1 m., and /» = /h = i; so that / = 2 X 10“' 
joulelm.\ This force (2 X 10“* dyne) would be much too 
small to measure with precision; but formula (15) may be 
taken as defining '■ the magnitude of the ampere. A KeK-in or 
a Rayleigh Current Balance may be regarded as an instrument 
embodying this principle, but with the force greatly enhanced 
by the use of wire coils. 

By means of the “ left-hand rule,” it can be shown that 
the mechanical force between two active parallel wires is 
always attractive when their currents are in the same direc¬ 
tion, and repulsive when In opposite directions. 

Torque Exerted on the .Active Jrmature oj a Bipolar Direct- 
Ctiffcni Motor {Independent) 

If the flux passing usefully into the armature from either 
field pole is ^ webers, N the number of conductors lying on the 
armature surface, and / the current in amperes supplied, 
through either brush, to the commutator, the torque exerted 
by the armature is: 


T = <tjV// 2 x 


joulesfradian. (16) 


In the case of a multipolar motor, not series wound, and 
having as many brushes as field poles, the rule is the same, 
/ being then the total current supplied to the armature, and 
^ the useful flux supplied by each pole. The direction of the 
* Rcpori of the Comitc Con^iiliAtir d'Efcctrkiic, Ocr., 1935. 
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torque, and therefore of the armature’s tendency to rotate, 
follows the left-hand rule.” 

Example (IX). If a quadripolar, 4-brush D.C. motor has 
N = 200 wires embedded in its armature surface, and each 
heldpole delivers 0.55 te^b^r usefully into the armature; then 
if the current delivered usefully to the armature is / = 100 
amperes, find the torque produced by the current, whether 
the armature is clamped or running. 

T = 0.55 X a X 10’ X iO-fzT = 0.55 X 10V IT 
= 1.750 X [o* JoTiUsIradian, 

Alechanical Pou/er of Jiotaii7ig Armatuff {^hidependeiti) 

If the armature is allow'ed to run freely at « revotutions per 
second, while receiving current / amperes, under the same 
excitation, the angular velocity of the armature will be 

(d = 2Trn radians Jsec. (l?) 

and the mechanical power developed by the rotating armature 
against all opposing torques, including the load torque, 
w'ill be 

P — Ttii c^aHs, (18) 

Example (X). In the case of the quadripolar motor 
considered in the last example, running steadily at 300 f.p,m. 
(5 r.p.j.), the angular velocity w will be 3**42 radians f sec. 
Find the armature mechanical power developed. 

Here t = 1.750 X 10*, and u = 3.14^ X JO, 

Thus P = 1.750 X 10’ X 3.142 X 10 = 5.5 X 10* ivaits, 
or 55 iw. 

We have also seen, in Example (IV), that the armature 
w*ould generate 550 voiis at that speed and excitation. The 
electrical input to the armature would therefore be F = El 
^ 550 X 100 = 55,000 watts = 55 kw. All armature losses 
would have to be deducted from this input in order to find 
the motor output in waits. 
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The Electromagnetic Circuit. Simple Forms 

The simple electromagnetic circuit consists of a solenoid, 
or simple spiral Insulated winding applied to a core of uniform 
cross-section formed of wood, porcelain, or other nonmagnetic 
matenal, taken as having the same permeability as free space. 
The core may have either of two simple geometrical forms: 
(jf) An indefinitely long straight cylinder, wound with n turns 
of exciting wire per meltr of length. This is called the long 
straight solenoid. ( 5 ) An anchor ring or toroid of uniform 
cross section, covered with n turns of wire per meler of mean 
circumference. This is called the closed circular solenoid. 
The straight solenoid Is supposed to be so long that the poles 
produced at its ends, on excitation, are too remote to affect 
appreciably the distribution of magnetic flux in the core, 
within the region investigated. 

The closed circular solenoid has theoretically no poles, and 
no external polarity. In order that the flux density may be 
taken as uniform over all parts of the core cross-section, the 
diameter of the toroid must be large with respect to the 
diameter of the nonmagnetic core. The residual error may, 
however, be computed by known formulae. 

The Long Straight Solenoid 
Magneihing Force H {Dependent) 

If an excitation current of / amperes is supplied to the 
winding, of « turns per meter, the magnetising force H, or 
magnetic intensity or linear m.m.f., will be: 

Nationalised Unrationalised 

N = nf amp.~turns}m. ([9) //' = 4xnf unraL 

units m.m.f.fm. (ig) 

Flux Density B {Independent) 

The uniform magnetic flux density B in the core will 
then be; 


B = fittH 


Webers fm.\ 


(20) 
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Substituting (14), this becomes: 

JJ ^ 4T X 10"" Xnl I 5 = lo"^ X 4 ’tfl/ 

Wfhtrs}m.\ (21) wehersjTrt^, (21) 

Flux 4 ' {IniUpendtut) 

If j Is the cross-sectional area of the core In wi.*, the total 
£ux is: 

^ = Bs - 4irfl/j X 10”^ uiebtTs. (22) 

Magnetisation Intensity 3 {Dependent) 

The magnetisation in the core will be: 

3 = 5 webeTsjm.-. (23) 13 " = 5/4^ unraU units. (23) 

Example (XI). A long straight solenoid is wound with [o 
tiirnr per Umar cm. (it = 1000 turns}ni.). Its cross-sectional 
area is 12 cm A ((.2 X io~* mF). If the excitation current is 
/ = 5 amperes^ find f/, 5 , $ and 3, 

By (19), // - 10* X S = 5 X 10^ amp-turns(m.^ 

IV = 4T X 10* X s = 6.283 X 10^ 

unrat. units 

By (21), 5 = 4Tr X lO"^ X 10* X 5 ^ 6.283 X lo"* 

ioeberfm.* — 62.83 gauss. 

By (22), ^ = 6.283 X 10-^ X 1.2 X 10-* 

= 7.54 X io~* weber = 754 maxtoells. 

By (23), 3 = 6.283 X weberfm.^, 

3 ' = 6.283 X io'^/4tr — S X to"* unrat. units. 

Closed Circular Solenoid with Non-Ferric 
(Nonmagnetic) Core 

Fig, I represents, In plan view and in cross section, a 
simple toroid, or dosed circular solenoid, of mean diameter D 
meters, and of core cross-section j — A* square meters. The 
core is of square cross section, and is composed of non- 
ferric or nonmagnetic material, taken as having the same 
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permeability ^ot or reluctivity vt - as free space. A 
winding of N turns of Insulated wire Is uniformly applied to 
this toroid. 



Fic. i. Simple iptoidal mignetk citeuii or cbied ciirukr soleODid. 


of Core i-, {Dependent) 

Rationalised ■ I Unrationalised 

9 -i = io^/4T = iQf unrat. units. 

= o 7958 X 10*, 

or in round numbers, 

0.8 X 10* mfkenry. (24) 


(34) 


The reluctivity *^o of free space is a fundamental space 

constant. 
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Reluctance oj Core (R {Dependent) 

The reluctance of a rectangular prism of free space, having 
a length of / meters^ and a cross sectional area of / wi.*, is 
symbolically independent at 

= rdh amp,~tUTtis{t(;eber. ( 25 ) 

Substituting (24): 

(R = (10V4X) X Ifj (R" = 10^ X tfs 

amp-tuTTis/tifeber, (26) j unrat. units. (26) 


Permeance of Core <P (Dependent) 

The permeance of the core is the reciprocal of its reluc¬ 
tance, and is symbolically independent at 

(P — fiitsll == j}vd afebersjamp.-tufn (27) 

or by (14) 


(P = 1.257 X 'O’* ^ 

u-ebersfampMum. (28) 


I?' = lo"^ X sH 

unrat. MrtllJ. (28) 


Magneiomotite Force of ^TiWini tpilA / .Amperes Excitation 
(Dependent) 

W' or Ar = 4 vA 7 

(29) unrat. units. (29) 


5 or M = NI 

aMp.-tums. 


Afagnetic Intensity il {Dependent) 


ir = ^tNI}i 

unrat. units. (30) 


H = Nlfl 

atnp.-turnsfm. (30) 

.Magnetic Flux ♦ (Symbolically Independent) 

4 > = = MtP zeebers. 

4 » = Nfs X 4ir X 

* tsehers. (32) 

Flux Density B (Independent) 

B — ^fs 


( 3 *) 

= 4 ^^^// X 10”^// 

webers. (32) 


tcebersjm'. 


( 33 > 
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Example (XII). A closed Qonferric circular solenoid has a 
mean circumference of / = 1.5 ^nd a cross-sect ion al 

area o s 4 cm,- (4 X mA). It is wound with N ^ i coo 
turns, carrying / = 3 atnperfj. Find the m.m.l of the 


= i. 5/{4 X to-*) = 3.75 X 10* 
i2i«fo«o/iW Unraihnalisfd 


-1 


? or M = 1.3 X 10* X 5 

= 7*5 X ro^ ampMurns. 
= (1074O X 3.7s X 10' 

= 2.984 X 10* 

ismp.-turnjItiebeT. 

(P - 1/(2.984 X io»J 

^ 3-351 X lO'i® 

V!eberjfampMiirn, 
^ = 7-5 X 107(2.984 X 107 
“ ^* 5^3 X 10’“* 

= 2.513 X 10-7(4 X io-') 

= 6.283 X 10-* V!ebersjm,\ 


ff' or M* = 4 ir X 7 -S X 
~ 9*424 X lo* unrat, units. 
= lo- X 3.75 X (o? 

= 3-75 X to'* 

unrat. units. 

^ '/( 3*75 X io >7 
= 2.667 X 10-1 1 

unrat. units. 
* - 9-424 X 10 V( 3 . 7 S X io») 
^ ^* 5^3 X IQ-® tdthfrs. 
B = 6.283 X 10-^ teehersfm^. 




// = MU = Nljl 

amp,-turns I tn. (34) 


JJ' = M’jl ^ ^ssNlU 

unrst. units, (34) 


Magiuttc Quantity m, or Diiplaerment (Depndfnt) 

»-* atnitrs. ( 35 ) h'- 4./4,r (35) 

Ma^natitatian af Cara 3 

3 “ m/j = 41/j = jj 


teebersjin', (36) 


3 — ni'js ^ 4'/4irj 

= unrat. units, (36) 
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Volume Energy of Core Magneiisation (DepemleHi) 


w = HBfz “ 

= JV{ 2 ite 

= ET-KSir X IO"T) 

foulejftn.^. ( 37 ) 


a/' = IPSlSir 

= 

** ^^/(8ir X 10"’) 

Joulesim.*. ( 37 ) 


Total Energy of Core Magnetisation W = Vtc [Dependent) 


w = vw = sly. nsiz 

= iJl^fz = AI^Iz 

joules. ( 38 ) 


;f" ^ f w' 

= six irBfSir 
= joules. 


Jnduetanee of If^inding (hidependent) 

£ = A'*// henn'es. 


(3S) 

( 39 ) 


Electromagnetic Energy of fVinding W [Pndependent) 

fV ■= £Pli joules. (40) 

Example (XIII)- In the core of the last example, find the 
tnagnetic intensity //, the magnetic quantity m, the intensity 
of magnetisation 3, the t'olumc energy to and the total energy 
fV- also the Inductance £ and the electromagnetic energy W of 
the winding. 


Rationalised 

H = 1,5 X 10* X S/i.S 
= 5 X 10* amp .- turnsjm , 

m = ^ = 2.513 X lO“* 

toebers. 

3 = 5 = 6.283 X iO“* 

webersjm.^. 

w = 5 X 10* X 6.283 
X io~^/3 = 15.71 

joulesfm,^, 

IVn = 7-5 X 10® X 1.513 
X iO“*/2 = 9 424 


ir 


m' 


X io“* joule, 

£ = !.S X 10? X 2.513 X lO-'/s = 7.54 X 10-* 
W, = 7.54 X 10“' X 5 */i = 9 * 4^4 X lO"* 


U nrationalised 
= 4r X [-5 X 10* X 5/1.5 
= 6.283 X 10^ 

unrat. units, 
= 2.513 X ro-V42- 
= 2 X 10^^ unrat^ units, 
3 ' - 6.283 X io"®/ 4 fl' 

= 5 X iO“^ unrat. units, 
w = 6.283 X lo* X 6.283 
X iO"*/8t = 15.71 

joulesfm,K 

IV^ = 9.424 X 10^ X 2.513 
X io“V 83 r - 9‘424 

X io“* joule, 
henry, 
iouie. 
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Closed CtRCULAH, Solenoid with Ferric or 
Magnetic Core 

When an iron core is substituted for the non ferric core, say 
of wood, in fig. i, it is well known that the magnetic duic ^ in 
the core, for a given applied may be much greater than 

when the core is nonferric, According to an Ohm’s law 
analogy of the magnetic circuit, this increase in fiui might 
be attributed either to greater permeance in iron than in 
wood, or to an unchanged permeance in the core but to an 
increased m.m.h evoked by the m.m.h of the windingj or to a 
combination of both these causes. If the increase were due 
entirely to increased permeance, then there should be no 
residual flux In the core, when the m.m.f. of excitation is 
withdrawn. It is, however, known that on interrupting the 
exciting current, there may be a considerable residual flux In 
the core—in special cases the residual flux may be as much as 
85 per cent of the flux under excitation—which shows that at 
least a considerable part of the additional flux in the Iron core 
must b& assigned to a structural m.m.f. in the iron evoked by 
the Impressed m.m.f. Nevertheless, for many electrotechnical 
purposes it is convenient to assume that the m.m.f. in the 
magnetic circuit is merely that of current excitation, and 
that the Increase of flux In the iron core is entirely due to an 
increase of permeance and permeability it. 

According to this convention, the total flux ^ in the core, 
at a given steady excitation, is divisible into two parts; 
namely: (a) a space flux <1'^ such as would be developed in 
the space occupied by the core if it were nonmagnetic, and 
(i) a metallic flux or magnetic core flux set up in the 
magnetic material of the core and superposed on, or added to, 
the space flux. That Is: 

^ = ‘bo + Wibtrx, 

^Beyond this point, the reasoning Is dependent on the 
rationalisation question, Xo free poles are developed in the 
closed magnetic core; but we may assume that in magnetisa¬ 
tion, there is a magnetic displacement, or a movement of 
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magnetic quantity all aldng the core, such as would produce 
a free pole strength nt. In rationalised theory, a pole of 
strength m delivers a flux * = *b; whereas in unrationalised 
theory, a pole of strength m delivers a Sui $ = 4jr?M. Conse¬ 
quently: 


Raiionalisfd 

* = ^0 + «* Ufchers. (42) 

Dividing by the uniform core cross-sectional area r 
meters: 


UnTtUionalijed 

H- 4riK' mbers, (42) 
square 


B — Bti + 

teebersfm\ (43) 


5 + ^-rm*js 

teeberslm.\ (43) 


where /f* is the space flux density for a vacuum or nonmagnetic 
core, and the total flux density of both space and magnet¬ 
ised core. Again: 


toebersfm-K (44) tffebersfm.^. (44) 

Here 3 is the “intensity of magnetisation” or magnetic 
quantity per unit of area. In rationalised terms, 3 = 
whereas in un rationalised terms, 3 '^ == jffc/4x. Finally, di¬ 
viding throughout by the magnetising force H, or gradient 
of magnetic potential; 


#1 = #<» + fi' = fio' + 4V((' 

kenrys/m., (43) kentysfm., (45) 

where is the metallic permeability of the magnetised core, 
and X, in un rationalised terms, is the “magnetic susceptibility” 
of the material. 

In unrationalised theory, the deflnition of susceptibility is 
~ (#*' — (46) 


It is an important characteristic of magnetic materials per 
unit of their volume. It is the pole strength per cubic meter 
of the material as elicited by a magnetising force in 
un rationalised \ 1 .K.S. units. The corresponding character¬ 
istic in rationalised theory is the metallic permeability 
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for an assigned // in ampere-turns per meter. Here: 

liit = 4’rf henrysfm. (47) 

]f wc divide (45) through by /ig, the absolute perineability 
of space: 

= I + = I + \erK‘fiin 

numerk, (48) numerk. (48) 

Here m/mv) ratio of the total permeability to the space 
permeability, both in absolute measure, Is the total relative 
permeability of the core and space. It is a numerical ratio. 
Similarly, the numerical relative metallic permeability. 

In practical applications, relative permeabilities arc ordi¬ 
narily large with respect to unity; so that, since tijjit and 
differ always by unity, it is unimportant to discriminate 
between them. The relative permeability of the core is 
therefore ordinarily taken as m/poI whereas, more strictly, it 
should be (m/mi) — i. In cases, however, where the core is 
cither very slightly magnetised, or powerfully magnetised, 
near to saturation, it may happen that the metallic 
permeability, is not large with reference to the space 
permeability, and the correction may then be important. 

Magnetic permeabilities vary considerably in different 
magnetic samples, unless the physical and chemical states are 
kept within narrow limits of specification. It is therefore 
nccessaiy' to measure the permeability experimcnuHy, either 
directly or indirectly. A convenient der.nce for this purpose 
is the well known closed circular solenoid, such as is shown 
in fig, 1, w'iih rectangular cross section of core, prepared from 
the ferric material to be tested, and overwound with a known 
number of turns of insulated wire. In this way, the total 
flux density B in the core can be determined. The results 
may be presented in the form of a plane curve. Four types 
of such curves are available; namely; (a) H-B curves, or 
curves of flux-density ^ as a function of magnetic intensity //; 
(fr) B-n curves; (c) H-jt curves; and (J) //-a curves. Of 
these four, the simplest is the il~v curve. It is known that 
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the metallic reluctivity of magnetic matenal^j, when 
plotted as ordinates against magnetising force //, follows 
approximately a pair of straight lines^ connected at their 
convergence by a somewhat rounded elbowJ 



Fig* z is an diagram for three particular samples of 

well known magnetic materials; cast iron, soft Norway iron» 
and permalloy* // is given m classical C^G.S. units {issrsteds 
or ffl.), M.K.S. units unrationalised (anonymous 

and M.K,S, units rationalised (amp^^turnsfm.)^ These last 

* "Mjgricttc TUIuctaiicc/'' bv A. E- Kjentirlly^ Trm. J.IE.E., Ott_, Vpl 8 , 
p. 4'S5. “Tbc Rdiuziiiitv of til* Rrccntly Diicpwred Permitbyv^ ypBr. */ fi/ 

fraKkfin 1924, pp. 
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are given both In round numbers, for 4 v £ IJ-S, and, more 
nearly correctly, to four digits (4*" “ many 

pyj'posts the rounded values will be sudicieiit+ The various 
values of v are also given in C,G*Si units (anonymous), in M.IC.S. 
unrationalised units (anonymous), and in M.K.S. rationalised 
units {metersffunry^ the latter both in round numbers 
and in four-digit numbers. The bilinear curve pertains 
to cast iron average samples, to soft iron, and to 

permalloy. The following table expresses the H-y^ relations, 

TABLE I 


RATIO?EAljiEB M.EnSrU^ 


UAICful 

RiQCC 

of# 

Descending 

R^uune fif E 

Awnidis^ 


Cast iron 

0-900 

10,030— 94// 

tOQO-^&OOO 


C49) 

Soft iron,, ^ 

CH-150 

5,730-S4 H 

400-^000 

13^0.57 AT 

, (iO) 

PernullpyH.+-.. 

1 3 

76— 23,5:^ 

S"i6oo 

4+0,91// 

(St) 


Example (XIV). A closed ferric circular solenoid has a 
mean circumference of i = 1.5 sfl., and a core cross-sectional 
area of j — 4 rm,*. The soft iron core is wound with 1500 
turns of insulated wire. The steady exciting current is 
3,18} amps. Find the magnetic circuit conditions, assuming 
the reluctivity to be according to fig. 2. 

The data for this case are presented in table II, with 
parallel columns. Column 4 gives the values in classical or 
unrationalised C.G.S. magnetic units. Column 5 shows the 
same data expressed in M.K.S. rationalised units, and 
Column 6 in M.K..S. unrationalised units. The reason for 
selecting the particular current strength as 3.183 ampj,, 
instead of a round number of amps,., is that the magnetising 
force li thus comes out in round C.G.S. numbers (40 arsteds). 
It wilt be seen that names are available for all of the units in 
Column 5, whereas internationally adopted names are missing 
for most of the units in Column 6, and for half of those In 
Column 4. 
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TABLE [[ 

AN‘iU.ysi« OF ToMin^L Ffitiuc Cincun or EstAMFLC (XIV) 


1 

a 

3 

4 

% 

6 

No. 



CWtal e.G^U. 

Hat- JW.ILS.tl. 

1 « 1^ w. 

j - i X 

P - 0 X 10^ *.* 

Vmt. U.KJS,U. 

1 - m. 

j - 4 X m.* 

V mix te^ 

1 

Eic. Cut- 
wnc 

1 

0.51^5 ' 

3.]Sj dMfr. 

3.183 fltnpjr. 

£ 


M I 

4 wNI - 13.57 

X l|oo X 0.31B3 
■ 600D iiibity 

A 7 - 1J« 

X 3-183 

“ 477S «"? - ' 

lunir 

4r.V/ = I 4 .i 7 

X IJOO X 3.183 
>> 6q,.qod ::: 

5 

ForK 

It 

Atfi = 6000/1^0 

40 utmedt 

Mil - 477 S/' i 
^ 3183 

jarMj/iA. 

Mil - 60,000/1.5 
40,000 :!i 

4 

Metallic 

Reluc¬ 

tivity 


tfi+W/ - (3 

+ 0,57 X ^o) 

X itr* 

■p aooi^a :i: 

at + Wf 

“ (239 + 0-S7 
X iisj) 

- a 033 

mjktnry 

«» + “ Ciooo 

+ 0.57 X 491000) 
- 15,800 ::: 

5 

Mciallk 

Permea¬ 

bility 

Mm 

ifrm * 1/0.00253 
= 3S7A 

1/fb - l/iOS 3 
- 4 * 7-1 

X 10-* 

1 kmrylm. 

i/fo - i/2S.8<» 

= 387,6 X lo”*::: 

6 

Spai!e Abe. 
Permea¬ 
bility 

P* 

f -.-r. 

■■ * + ■ 

4r X 10"^ 

= 1.257 

X 

kfnrytm. 

10^;;; 

7 

Totii Abt. 
Pemwa- 
biliiy 

M 


4SI4 X to-* 
6wy/iii. 

388^6 X W’ :!i 

a 

Relative 

Permea¬ 

bility 

mIp*' 

5SB.6< RHin/rir 

38S.6 RH^auru 

]88,6 Kumfrii 

9 

* 

Toul Per- 
tneanec 

e 

X 4/150 
■ 10.36 

jitfi - 4,884 

X 10-^ X 4 

X 

• 1-304 

X io“» 

M^lantpj- 

turn 

^{t = 3-886 

X 10-^ X 4 

X 19~*/14 
= 1.036 X lo”* ::: 

10 

Total Rs- 
luctaTtce 

tfi 

tf(p m i/10,36 

- 0^9653 

X to-» u: 

l/<p“ 1/(1.303 
X lo-O 
- 0,768 X 1C? 

1 amp.-lumjf 
wfh^r 

l/(P“ 1/(1.036 

X lo-*) - 0-9653 
X 10*:w 

11 

Total Flkix 


.W(P - 6000 

X 10.36 — 6,216 

X 10* mmrjtfiit 

At<P = 477 S 

X I.3W 

X to-^ 

■ 6.116 

X icr* w/htr 

JiWP ^ 6O|000 

X 1.036 X icr‘ 

.• 6.ai6 X lo"^ 
wAtt 
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table 


1 

j 

3 

4 


0 




Claiik 4 il ClG.£.U. 

ftal. M.ILS,U, 

1 L'urat. M K-S^U- 

No. 

Qv 3 .ntaly 


1 1 1 

p*i 

J m. 

t - 4 X 10'' m-* 

1 - S-S m. 

J « 4 X TO”* mA 



F - i X 10 ^ J".* 

F - 6 X IO-* MA 

11 

Totil Flui 

~ B 

m ;8S.6 X 40 

fJI = 48S4 

= 388^ X 10-’^ 


Dcn&ity 


■= 1.354 X 

X icr^ 

X 40,000 - I.5J4 



gauji 

X 3 t 01 






- 1 - 55 + 

HSI&w = 40VO00 

13 

1 Voluinc 

w 

H BfEr = 40 

HB/i = 318s 

Energy 


X 1.55+X 10*/ 

X i.M 4 /i 

X [•; 54 / 3 S-i 3 



1 ^ n ■ M 73 

= 1473 X 10* 

= S 473 X 




X 10^ rFjpj/ff. 



M 

Tatil Mug. 

B' 

Fw “ 6ao X 247J 

Tw « 6 X 10* * 

Foe - 6 X to-* 

Ener^' 


X 10' = 1.4S4 

X 1471 X icj» 

X 2473 X *0^ 



X rr^.r 

** 1434 

™ 1.4B4 jniiifj* 

E 5 

[nductance 

£ 

AW - l-l X lo* 

S'^fl = 1,5 

A-*// » i-S X 10* 




X 6.116 X 10V 

X i?^X6 Jt6 

X 6.216 X lo^V 




0.31G3 = 2.929 

1 X tO-^/j.|S 3 

3.183 = 04939 




X 10^::: 

» 04939 

hfTtry 

hiitry 

16 

Elcctromxg. 

r 

£f */2 ■ 2.959 

£i^/i = 013919 

£/*/i — U.1929 


Energy of 


X icf* X 0.3183*/^ 

X j 4 « 3 Vi 

X J.i 33 V 2 


Winding 


= 1.4S4 X 10? 

frtt 

« i.484jff(*ir/ 

* 14^4/^11/// 


Fig. 3 presents the Il-B diagram for the particular sample 
of soft iron whose curve is given in fig. 2. The abscissae 
of fig* 3 are expressed in C*G*S* a^rsteds^ in M.K.S. ampere- 
Uirnj per and in M.K.S. unrationaHsed units. The 

ordinates are likewise expressed in C.G.S. gausij and in 
M.K.S. eerier//in It will be seen that at // = lOO arstedSt 
or approximately 8ooo amp.-lurnslm.j or !00,000 nnrat. 
At^K.S. tiniiSy the iron is approaching magnetk saturation. 

The following conversion rules to rat. units are useful. 

TABLE Ml 


Atuliipb' no, of fi/Afftr by -oj to exprest SF or M in amp^-tuni 

Atul tiply no- of mWj by So to espr. i/ i n o iR/>.-rBif n^/iai. 

Mult iply no. of C^G.S.U. of it i. 157 X 10“^ to cjpr. |i in 

Alultipty no. of C.G.S.U. of w by 0.8 X 10^ to expr. * in m.lk^nry 
AluJtiply no. of CG.S.U. pennciqco by (,257 X io"*ionpr.# In 
Multiply Iio.of CG^SX- reluctance by O.S X 10 tJspr. (R in 

Multiply no. ai maxKfth by 1 0’ ■ to OKpr. in j 

Multiply no. of by lo"* to expr, B in wchfrifn* 

Multiply no. of rr^j/rr. by to expr. in 

Mult iply no- of ir^j by tO"^ to eipr. IF in joutfs 

Mult iply no of C.G.S.U. itulijctanoe by to expr. £ In hfnryt 
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In entries i, 2, 4 and 6 of the table HI, the digit 8 is 
an approsimation for the four-digit expression 7.958. 
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Figa. 4 and 5 show respectively the H-ft and B-ti curves for 
the same sample of soft Iron represented by the bilinear curv'e 
of fig. z. The coordinates are given In classical C.G.S.U.t 
and in M.K.S.U. both rationalised and unrationalised. In 
fig. 4, the maximum or peak value of ti occurs at the value of 
H in fig. 2 where the elbow connects the descending and 
ascending lines of reluctivity. 

Table IV gives names and relative values to the units 
of absolute permeability in the different systems. 

The rules for computing the magnetic circuit in dynamo 
design, In terms of reluctivity v and reluctance 31 , or of 
permeability fj and permeance 3 *, are concordant in the 
e.G.S. and M.K.S, systems; so that in view of the last two 
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TABLE IV 


NV 


PCT?iMMhl.lJi<y Unit 
Kttmr 

c.c.au, 

VUue 

RedpnM^I 

Value 

1 

c.as..., .. 


1 

[ 

z 

rat, 

//rtify/m. 


X 10“'^ 


M.K.S. uoratr. ..... 

//mry/m. 

Itf 

ICT- 

4 

Q.E.S.t.*..* .. 

/ /rury/^ ii4a^ ra Jtf 

X 

1 


• The lerm Mftiry hcie [neani ihe naeriE of the unti of inductance in the diiaicil 
or UhraticHUilwd C,G,S. »>‘aliin. The prtfij ‘'ab” for deti^nating; CG,S,L'. COr- 
retpondio^ to ALK^SfL'p hat not been accepted intcmatloitaEly, li haa acme uiiee Ln 
the United States. 

t Quadrant Elevenih-gram Second. 

Example!*, M*K,S. dynamo design presents no serious diffi¬ 
culty* The numerical ratios of relative permeability and of 
leakage coefficient are identical in both systems* 

Magnetomechanical Jtlraclion. Lifting EUctromagntts 

When two opposed parallel polar magnetic surfaces are 
separated by a thin air-gap or entrefer, so that the flux density 
across this gap is uniform B tt!cb^rs}itt,\ the areal attractive 
force, or mechanical pull magnetically exerted between the 
polar surfaces per unit of area, is likewise uniform, and is 
expressed by the symbolically independent group of formulsei 

/ = ^^0/3 pfr m.', (5^) 

where D is the intensity of magnetisation of the pole faces or 
polar quantity per unit area mfs. In detail, this formula is 
dependent: 


Rationaiised 
/ = IJS/i = fP/itfz 

— jou/ex/fli *. 


fS3) 


V n rationalised 
/' = irBiSw ^ H'Wlir 

JPjSwuf foulesim*. (35) 


The total tractive force exerted obeys the independent 
formula: 


^ joulesfm., ( 34 ) 

where j is the active polar surface area on each side of the 
entrefer. 
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Example (XV). A bipolar electromagnei of soft iron has 
10 cm* (iO“* »i.^ of active polar surface on each pole. The 
armature is a smooth flat bar of soft iron placed across the 
poles and separated therefrom by a uniform entrefer of i mm. 
The flux density across the entrefer is uniform at B = 18^000 
gauss (1,8 tvebersfm*). Find the total tractive force exerted 
between the electromagnet and armature* 

table V 


Tpjictive Force or BtroLAJi ELRcnioMAosErf of Example {XV) 


QiiJiiiLlty 


Ratioia|jw4 

Ccmit. M-K.S.C. 

Fills 

B 

eS^OGO 

l.fl Bfffivrj/iB.* 

UB 

Gap PcnucR- 
biliiy 1 

1 ::: 

4r X 10^ = 1.15^ 

EO""^ tl*. 

Atiivt Polar 

lo * per pole 

io“* Mr* per pole 

EO^* ffl,* per pole 

Ar;a 




G»p MagMtic 

iS^OCO 

1 - 4 ^^ X lQi^flinp--fartLr/m. 

i.t X lo' 

Intensely 
// - 



BBI^r ^ i.S X US' 

X 1*8/15.13 
= 1.189 X 10^ 
JoulofM.* 

Ar^al Fflrw / 

IfBpir - Efl.ood^/ 
ij.ij ?= 1 . 3 S 9 

X 

HSfi = 1-431 X 

X iSfz = 1.289 X 
jijid/jfmJ 

TotaJ Force 

: 10 X i.2®9 X 10^ 

X 1.189 X nA 

icr* X 1-189 X ic^ 

Mr Pole 

- 1.2S9 X iQ^ 

- 1.2% X 10* 

- 1.189 X 10* 





Total Bipolar 

2,578 X ic* dynfj 

i-STS X 10^ fpuifstm^ 

' 1.578 X lo* joMirsim. 

Fotcc iF 



Totd might 

Full 

tFJ^i » 2.6i3 

X 10^ 

1/V9.B1 * 262.8 Ae- 

1/79.81 “ i 6 i-fl /(. 


The total pull is here independent of the width of the 
airgap provided that the flux density can be kept uniform at 
1-8 wA/rj/ni. In practice, unless the airgap is very thin, 
this becomes impracticable. 

Cyclic £?i^r^y of flyjter^sis 

It is well known that when magnetic material is subjected 
to cyclic reversals of magnetisation, magnetic energy is 
expended within the material as heat, owing to hysteresis, 
or the persistent lagging of the flux density ff behind the 
impressed reversing magnetising force /A 
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if we subject the material, in the form of a toroidal ring 
core, to successive slow reversals of m.m.f. M, and measure, 
by stage, the flut 4 in the ring, we may produce a 
Ewing loop diagram, characteristic of the material, for 
the particular limits chosen for the reversals of //, as shown 
in fig. 6* 
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This diagram i$ the hysteresis loop for a sample of hard 
cast steel, subjected to slow reversals of magnetising force 
between H = —Saartd +82 oersteds or gilherts per cm. If 
there were no hysteretic loss of energy during this process, 
the flux density B might be expected to move to-and-fro along 
the single broken curve c'J'ofc, whereas the observed curve is 
the loop fthcda'h'c^d*^ executed once in each cycle. It is shown 
in magnetic textbooks that the greater the area inclosed by 
the loop, the greater, in direct proportion, will be the cyclic 
loss of energy per unit of volume. This hysteretic loss of 
energy into heat is relatively small for soft iron, and relatively 
large for hard steel. If /’//•dif represents the area of the 
loop in <xrsted~gauss, the C.G.S. loss of energy is 

w = (i/4ir)y'//‘d5 ergsicycle'CTti}, (Sj) 


The corresponding dependent M.K.S. formulse are: 


Rationalised 

w = J'dd'dB 

joules/cycle ■ m.*. 


(S^) 


Unraivonaiised 
w' = (i/ 4 T)///'‘d 5 

joules fey cU' m*. 


(56) 


The measurement of the loop area ordinarily calls for the use 
of a planimeter; but fig. 7 presents a simplified ideal form of 
H-B loop, the area of which can be readily determined by 
inspection. The loop is a simple parallelogram dcd'c\ Its 
reduction to volume energy per cycle is given in table VI. 


TABLE VI 

HtSTEitmc VqixfME EttehCt for SiMFLincD N-M Loop or fig, 7 


C.G.S. L- 






Wai 1 4 »iidl i 

if 

I B 

Arm 

EffceW 

a 

3 




B 

4 f» 

EdEtcr 



H -B 


cmp.- 

tmrmjl 

m.? 

if 3 

jonii-jy 

m.* 

It: 

Ivftfnt 

m* 


iuBfcj/ 

m-' 

40 

*4,™ 

9 &o,ooa 

As 70 

31I2 

34 

7 *J 7 

7 fij 7 

40,000 

2.4 

9^,000 

7637 
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The heat expended in the corresponding sample would 
therefore be 7637 Joules per cutk meter per cycle^ or 7637 
mkrojoules per ci^ie centimeter per cycle. 

Table VII serves to convert classical C,G.S.U. and 
rationalised M.R-S.U. 


TABLE MI 


hV 

Symbol 

End 

IMnL. 

cioB 

I CG.5; StlEfiietic UaTt 

M H M.fiLS. RatlofuiliKd Udti 

[ 34.ICS- HattCatialiMsi Unit 
- ifm CC.S. MisattiK Uoiti 

1 

.If - aA7 

1 fiVAirl = o.r9jB 

] m. 1.257 ^hffis 

2 

Gt-Mf 

X C^G.S.U, of Rjttucunce 
“ 0,7958 X 10^ amp.~ 
tumifa/bff 

X ie>-»::s 

3 

<P= Wf 

t C.G^SiU* of Pcnucancc 
“ 1,257 ^ 5 ^^ wfhfrj/ 
aKp^-turn 

I wfiffrlampL-iMm ** 0.7958 

XiQ^:;: 

4 ; 

* - 3f(P 

1 mju^U = 10 "*^ Avivr 

1 afifft lo^ m^fxwfUj 

3 ! 

H - 

1 fdujj; = 10 ^ ff/i/r/ns.' 

] »* io^^irpuj 

6 


! I iftjW = 79.58 

] A-mpj-tMtnlm. =■ 1^257 X 10’* 
^sud 

7 


1 [ C,G.S,U, of Permtabilky 
» I,2S7 X 10"* kfnryfm. 

1 Jlffl/y/ju, - 0.7958 X TO*::: 

B 

r - !{£ 

t C-G.S.U. of R^loctiTFity 
- O.795B X irP m.lkfmy 

1 m » J-257 X 

9 

m^flH 

t CG,S. = i.257 X icr* 

mhfT 

] — 0,7958 X 10^ C.G.S, 

pokt 

10 

3 “ "A 

I CG.S-U- of laten^Ely of 
MuciiiCtLutiaq K 1.257 

X tcT* tBibtrfm.* 

1 tNbirfm.^ » 017958 X ::: 

11 


1 C^GxS.U. df XiEgnctic 
Mofncni = 1.157 ^ 

1 * 0-7958 X 


Table VIII is likewise available for the conversion of 
classical C.G.S, magnetic units and unrationalised M.K.S. 
units. 
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TABLE VIII 


No. 

Si-nbol 

De&ailUui 

•f 

t C.G.S. Mafluctk: Unit ^ 
w M- &1.ILS. UirmJfiHAUHd UthU 

[ M.K.S. Uoit 

- if* C,GA W«Mtfc Vaiu 

] 

.V - 

I ■ lo M.ILS.U. 

I M,R.S.ir. ::i - 


m - &// 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


EDWIN G. COKEUN 

Prfjfnttd laJ lAi- M^ftiag */ fht S^cifty JpfU 

In view of the fact that three years have passed since the 
Society authorized the establishment of the committee on 
research and since previous annual reports have not been 
published, it seems advisable at this lime to review the work 
of these three years and to summarize the results^ The 
charter under which this committee is acimg is contained in 
the following resolution recommended by the committee on 
policy and adopted by the Society at the general meetings 
April 30 , 1933' that a Standing Committee of at 

least five members representing the several helds of knowledge 
be appointed by the Council to make recommendations in 
regard to appropria^tions for the advancement of knowledge 
through investigation/* On June lyjj? the council ap¬ 
pointed the following members of this committee: President, 
Roland S. Morrisj Vice-president, Edwin G- Conklin, Secre- 
iar}% John A. Miller, Dr* Karl T. Compton, Dr. James 
T. Young. At the same time the council authorized the 
finance committee to include in the budget the sum of 
5^50,000 a year for grants in aid ol research. 

The committee organized w'ith Dr. Conklin as chairman, 
and early in 1934 adopted a series of general principles and 
rules defining its purposes and plan of operation, a blank form 
of application for grants, and a form of agreement to be 
entered into by each recipient of a grant. These were printed 
and submitlcd to the Society at its general meeting in 1^341 
and they have been in use ever since* 

President Compton and Professor Young found it neces¬ 
sary to retire from the committee after nearly two years of 
faithful and often laborious service, and their places have been 
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taken bv Dr. W. F. G. Svr'ann and Secretary W illiaiTi F.. 
Linglebacb. Dr, Hugh S. Taylor and Dr. Uaiah Bowman 
were added to the committee one year ago. 

Since its organization the committee has met everj^ two 
months from October to June, inclusive. Applications and 
supporting recommendations are manifolded and sent to 
each member of the committee several days before the stated 
meeting at which they are to be considered. The members 
of the committee have taken their duties seriously and in 
some cases have interviewed the applicants or some of their 
sponsors in attempting to assess the merits of the applications- 
Whenever the committee has been in doubt about the merits 
of a particular application, it has sought and obtained the 
advice of scholars expert in that field; the committee is deeply 
indebted to the many persons who have thus aided it. 

The total number of applications received and considered 
by the committee since its organization is 214, and the total 
amount requested was nearly ^400,000. Somew hat more than 
lOQ applications were received during the first tw'o ycars^ and 
slightly less than 100 during the past year. 

Each year since the organization of this commilteey the 
finance committee, on recommendation of the council^ has 
budgeted a specific sum for grants in aid of research* In I933 
this sum Tvas J5 zo,qc3o* in 1954 ¥45^000, in 1935 S^o^ooo, in 
j9j6 ? 50 tOCK: 3 - There has thus been placed at the disposal 
of the committee on research^ for the four years named^ a 
total sum of $ 175,000. 

Altogether 98 grants have been made of an aggregate sum 
of i>T47j670. Of this sum $125^467.41 has been actually paid 
out, while $22,202.59 hands of the treasurer 

awaiting distribution to applicants* Miscellaneous expenses 
have amounted to $225.96, leaving a balance for distribution 
during the remainder of 1936 of $27,104.05* A list of all 
grants made hitherto follow's: 

1953^ jujv 

errant Xo. I—Tliomai C. Foultcrp B>Td AdtOirctic Ejcreditioa 11 j to mate 
eebn wfundiin^ equipment! for measuring dei^ih of polar loe 

cap and dijcovoring nature of itf baiic luppott-........ j&3,ooo 
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t9J3„ November 17 

Grant Nol Elmer Wooi^ Dana Callcgt^ Newark^ N- J.^ to 

afifiitt ifl ihe i;vn»ecutwn of hit rcMarcb and p\ih|icaiidni on the anai- 
oift>% iiratt^rjphlc di^itrihutwn and pbyio^eEiy of the rhlwwnpstt and 

relflied £toupf of periswdactyls, ,^ ^ .. . . „ 500 

tm,J*ftwar> 13 

Grant No, j— Warren K- Moorehcad^ Andover^ 10 help finatice hU 

work on the Amerlnda of New England. ..«.... ^ - ■ - - ^ ^ . i > aO 

Grant No, 4^—WsUiani B, Seotta. Princeton Univenk^v to enable him to pre^ 
pare a monogra ph on the fo^il mammali of the White River Ibnnatlon 

in Dakota and Nebraska. __ _ __________ 2,000 

Grant No. 5—Jamn T. VonEig, University of Pcnmylvania Jn inppon of the 
wort of four aaa^tanti on a sorvey of local rural government in 

Pennsylvania. ............ 6,600 

1934^ March 10 

Grant No. Robert A. Millikan and John P. Bowaldai California Institute, 
in support of Work on the physical detcrminatiofi of the gcobrj^lcal 
time scale . r .. .j... ..hi. . + + . .. ..^4.4.11 . + .. .9+ 2^,000 

Grant No- 7—Alfred C. Lane, Tuft« College, in iupport of a co-operaiivc 
research in physlcf end cbemistty on ihe telationsof the various radio¬ 
active elesacnts In locb and the ked produced thereftom .. 1 ,200 

Grant No. ^—Felix E, Scheltlng, acting for the Modem Language .Associa¬ 
tion of .America, for the editing of tw playi {Richard II and 
2 Henry lY} by Professon. Black and. ShaaWr for the Variorum edi¬ 
tion ofShakcspeaie.,. .... St^OO 

Grant No. 9—W. F. G. Swann., Bar tot Institute, for investlgationa in nuclear 

physics s ... p. . 4 4 , , 4 4. r^. 3 pOOQ 

Gram No. 10—Academyof Natural Science of Philadelphia, (1) for collect ion 
and itudy of the dulilbution and sourtei of the ai-ifauna of Bolivia by 
M. A. Cairiker, Jr., (c) to collect and make held studies of plants In 
Northern Mexico by Francis W. Fennell* (3) to collect and make field 
studies of mojluaks of northern statei of Mexico from Nuevo Leon to 
Chihuahua by Henr^' A. Pilibry. . . 4 ^,........ 3,000 

1934, .April 16 

Grant No, j i—P, \V, Whiting* Cold Spring Harbor^ N. Y., to enable him to 
HKmtinue hi^i Investigations on genetics and scx^determinarion in the 
parwaitic wasp Habrobracoci. -., ^ , 4 4 . h ^ - 500 

Grant No. 12— George \L Reed, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, to enable hicn to 
ctfiy^ on Ids work on the inRuence of the nutrition of the host on de¬ 
velopment of smuts. 44 + -n4. . .......... 500 

Grant No. 13—J. Lincoln Cartledge,Cold Spring Harbor* N.Y., to enable him 
in continue hii invesilgation of the facten which are responsible for 

increased mutation raw lU aged seeds of Datura.. .. . ... i,Sdo 

Grant No. [4.—A. Grwee* University of Chicago, to rover the cost of 

labor and other expenses involved m the extraction of 1 gram of the 
radio-active dement 91, piotacilnjum* from about 5 tons of raw 
material and iii isolation in the form of pure salts and hnally In the 

metaHicstate itself.. _ _ _ _ ^4... ....... 1,50^^ 

Grant No. 15 — Edward L. ThormlikCp CoEunibia Universityp in support of a 

rMarch in the psychology* of animal and human lenmlug, 1,100 

Grant No. 16—^V. M4. Slipher, the Lowe]I Observatori', far crtcndiiig the 
search of the ecliptic, co^'ering a wide belt of the sty* for outer meffl- 
bers of the solar system. . ......., + 4,,^ , 4 ^ * 4,,. 4 . , 4.... 4,.,... i.ooo 

” 3$20oo transferred to Graut N04 66 , 
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Grant Xu. 17—Edward U Bowlc* and Henr>- tJ. Hon^Kion, Jr,, ^[asil‘ 
fhuictti Ineiiiuic of TechitoloRi-, tft lupport of * program of rctcatEh 

CH3 foR dUilpatlon... 

Grant So. iS—Arthur J, l>empFitf, Gnbrensky of Chicaj^, m supp^^Dt a 
iTuore acairaic dcterrnin.aiwn of aiomie weight* hy the mcibodj of 

maaa aiScCiroBcopy....- ..‘ - 

Grant No. 19 —John R. MuHin^ Unkveritiy of Rocheatcr, aii mveitiffattonof 
heat priMSuctlon of small anlmaUbya new method of direct calorinieirj". 


3 .S«> 

hSOo 

Soo 


Grafft No. 30 — 11 - H. tv Jayoe, for ill# Univcnilty of Pennsjdvaaia Museum, 
10 a»i»t ih# Mysoum^a work In anchseobgkal ctcavaiiopa in ihe 
Minich River Valley of the CauCMUI. in ocMopt! ration with I he 
Academy of Seiencei of Lcnm^nd (Cancelled becsuBc of lack of 

co-openit ion) .. r^ ^ ^ ^ .. - ” 

Grant No. 3i—Hellmut de I'erra, Yak Umverjliy for Huppori, in co-opera- 
lion with Other ltl*tUntJoni,of the jiudy of the geotoeical barlgroiind 
of e^rly man in Northmn India by concerted methods of j^to^yT 
pil«jnTolO!gyx and plthi«OT)\ and to caiTJ' out an Dr^anrKed learch for 
early hominid* and foHlI andiropoid apes for the advancement of our 

knowledge of man's ci-olution and his earliest culiuies- ....... 

Grant No. 32—Ralph E. Clctand, Gourher Colte^, In support of a co¬ 
operative Cytogenetic and tavoncmiic attack upon the phylogeny 

and syTicmaties of CEnoihera.,,. ^ ... 

Grant No. 23—h'- K. Richunycr, Cornell Umi'errky, for Eaboratoiv' asaSst¬ 
ance in the determination of the wlddUf I h apes and relali\T intcnsitlea 
of the Unw in the X-ray specira of the several elementsi and the use 
of these data to compute the diatrihutlon of energy in the eiciied 

ftatn of atoms. # ^..... r* - .^^ _ 

Grant No. 34—FaErington Danleh and B- Dnggar, Universiu- of Wis¬ 
consin, in support of a futidamenta] reiearch in photosynthesis, 
concerned witii a determination of the c|uantum cfficienej' in the 
process when employing manochromatEc light in dilfercnt regions of 

The sperctrunt, uBing algae ai lesi maierlal..... 

Grant No, 35—K. Lark-HorovlER, Purdue University^ in support of work 
on the Intellllty of electron icattering hy means of hotneO-pdlat 

compounds, 4 r r I ....... .... 

Grant No. Harry ShuUj^ Yandh^er, UniverBliy of Te:ias, for technical 
auiitaoce In the coEnpuiatloni and InvesiigaticHi of the pEopcrtics of 
Benkoulli Numbers With special appl icaibn 10 Fermai^t Iasi Theorem. 
Grant No. 27—Frank G, Dunnington, California Institute, in IWt^pon of 
fl precllion dctcrmlnaEion of the specific charge of a free electron by a 
new dedeetba method.................i^^^ 

1934, July 

Grant No^ aS^N.T. BobrovnlkoF, Ohio Wesleyan Linlvenity^ forInvcstiga- 
ikmi of stellar spectra, nM»tly in the red and Infra-red* with special 

allention to the hand spectra.^ ^ ^.... .. 

19J4, October 8 

Grain .No. 29— Judion Daland, acting for Philadelphia InitilUte for Medical 
Research^ In. support of work on the biofogicai effec t of ihymul extract 
(Hanson) In accdcrating ihe rate of grow th and development Iei suc- 
eciSlVe gcneratloni. ^k+^ i.... ™* 
Citaui No. JO—Frank C, Jordan, ilte .Allegheny Obscrt'aiory?, for aiisliiance tn 
tlwr mcasuEeracrtl of plates and computationj br the determination 
of iteMar para llaxes .... ^,..,.. 
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1 1500 
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1 ^ 14 , December 

Gr^nl Xo. JI—C. K. Mcndcnhan and Q. L'nb'ersity of Wl^cor^m, 

m gufipon 4^l e-Xpcilmenu tm. ancJcxr diAinte^ratbn and scatteriDg 

w‘iih ppoioiw and d*UTonj necekrAted by tboui ^oo fc.v __ _ _ _ &» 

Grant Xo. j3—Alexander Petmnkevitch, Yak UriivenSiyp te enable him lo 
coDtinue hb work on the peculiar phvEiology of dE^es^km and dt^e^tU’e 

enzymea. ifi spidert ....... ___ ____ yoo 

Grant XOr33—Charkt E Alkn, UnSventiyof Wiicoruinjor ihedetcrminatHm 

of the chromcMinw compkmenu of heteropioid clone* of SphajrocAfpte. 750 
Grant Xo. 3+—Hcnr>' A- Pilshn-, Academy of Natural Science*, Philadelphia, 

IC enable him lO collect and make held studiea ol molluak* q£ Sonora 
and StnaloAf Noritiwestem Mexico* wilh the object of delcTminmp 
the reUtbna of the Sonoran fauna of our tomhv,^ti to the Neotropical 

fauna of Mexico.,.,, ^ ... . . ...... I^OOO 

Orini No. 35—FranciB tV. Pennell^ Academy of Natural Sciences, PhiUdd- 
phia, TO enable him to collect and make held studies of plants^ espeenally 


of the family ScrophularlaoeA, in Sonora and Sinaloa, Northwestern 
Mexico* considering the composition and dutribution of ihe flora, and 
ill relation to that of the ■southwestern Untied Siaies and *ouihcin 

Mexico. . .. ^ , i^ .. ItOSA 

1935* February' 

Grant No. 36—Edgar B. Howard, Unhicrjliy of PenmylTTanla Muieum* 10 
invescigaie the problem of man's antiquity in America with particular 
reference to a study of pwible routes of migrations from Asia,, ^ ^. $,000 
Grant No. 37^ — Frederica ck ixguna. University of Pennsylvania Musettm* 

10 make an archzolo^irral in%TstIfAlton of ihe loti'er Yukon Valley froin 

Kovnikuk to Holy Ctoas,, .Alaska, .... 3iO0o 

Grant No. jS^^hArki P. Olivier, Flower Observatory, for the itudy of meteor 
Lrains* including their belghti dutatioas* drifts, spcctn, coRstituLioa 
and other pb^nsEca] cha ra fieri Sties ........__ IvOM 


Grant No. 39—Alexander BiddJc, Chairman, The National Pkonomy League, 
for co-operation in a statenide gathering of facts on the 5635 tax- 
leiying uniu in Penniylvania by the PcniuylvAnIa Economic Council. 250 
Grant No. 4.0—Harlan T. Steuon.* Cambridge, Mass,^ for Investigation of 


oosmic-terTestrlal reiatigins. + + + + + StS™ 

Grant No, 41—Sproul ObMTvalDiv'p to dcEermlue the magnitude of stars, 
utUidng the energy^ rtceiii^ed fcom them In wAvt Eengtiu in ihc red and 
infra-ied parti of the spectnim.. ... 


Grant NOr 41—^^rcy Buchanan^ NagcyA, japan, far an investigation of the 

early lingulitlc origins of the JapxneAe Unguage. .^ . 300 

Grant No. 43—Charies .Ar Kofold, University of California, for a morpho- 
logital and phniologlcat in vestigatEDn of the rwuromotor system of 
the cillate Protozoa in all of the major ij^pcs of fdllatei with a v-iew to 
dehn ing the stnictuie and funetion of such system i ,300 

Grant Nox 44—Admiral John D. Natui* Monaco, for A*sisiAnce in the ppepAra- 
tloo of base charts to be used in the new editian of the General Bathy¬ 
metric Chart of the Oceania ., *___ 

i 93 ipApp\l »9 

Grant No. 43—William B. Scott, Princeton University^ to complete a mono¬ 
graph on the fossil mammals from the White Ri^tf beda. . . 1,200 

Grant No. 4^—Felix E Schelling, acting for the Afodem Language Auocia- 
tlon of America, for the continuance of the Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare .............x. 3,000 
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Grjirvt No. 47—T«T. Chm^Oibom ^Iqgiciil Laboratorj-, Yak Univeralty, 
for Etudlct Oft Uk mcchaiilsiin ol hcrcdiij' in utiictllutar 4^. 4 4^ 

Grant No. 4^—P. W. Wliitmg, Uoiveffiitv of Peonyylvami, Car poodnuadon 

of smdiH on sei--iktcrmiiiaTion in ihe parojitSp wasp Habjobraeon. - s«j 
Grant No. 49—Fnincii Bitter^ MA8a^:hLi^cti;E Instiiutc of Technology, for 
the inatallaiion and operation of a eoil to jfivc approxtmac^ly ijO^OOO 
orrateilA continuouilyp and tbe measurement of ctiragnetLC maocptlbill- 


tJc4 with this edi 4,,, 4- -.. r,, 1,500 

Gram No, 50—Stanley P. Reimann, Linkonan Hoipltal Research Ifttlitult, 
blok^Ical cficcts of certa in pure chemical compnundi on proliferaiiorip 

diderentlation and organisation of celU^ etc................. - - . s^qCq 

Grant No. SI— C. C. Little and S- Murray, Jackson Memorral labora¬ 
tory, Bar Harbor, Maine, for genetic^ and cyaokgkal atudici on 

spontaneotia mammary luroon itt miR... .. . >00 

Grant No, 53 — Richard McLean Bad^fp CaJifomia luitituie of Technology, 
for mvcstigaiion of the apectra of the simpler polyaromik mokculei 

111 the photographic infra-red -. 4 i + ^ ^^ . .. 800 

Grant No, SJ — Emm W. Brown, Vak Obsen'atoc)', for computing aatiai- 
an« in completing work on the motions of the moon and in particular 
the mofiona of the perigee and node, neemary^ for complete compari¬ 
son with obwni’atign, .. , 4 - - ^ ^ ^ ^ --............ 3^000 

Grant No. 54—Arthur J. Dcmpsteri Lolvertsiy of CtiicagOp a precise deter- 
minatioQ of atomic weights by a new method nf pmitive ray analj-sia, 
and the Study of isotopic ttrurture,- -4^ i+soo 

Grant No, 55—Ralph E, CieUnd, Gouehcr Collie, and A. MuttZ4 Pomona 
College^ joint taaoDonuc and cyiofenetic surt'cy of (Enoilvera, sub- 

genus Oiiagra. ,, 4. ^ - - -» - - _............ 1,9^0 

&5S, junc 19 

Grant No, 56—Henry Eyringp Frincclcu UnsVeTsky, theOretJeaJ calculation of 
the absolute rates of chemical leact ions uiipg the meth£>ds of quantum 
mechanicf and itatiJtical rncchanica........ 4 *^4 ■ laS^ 


Grant No, ^y^Wllliam D. HarkiEii, University of Chicago, Uuckar reactiona 
caufl^ by high velocity projectiki, I. Quandt at ive relations shown 
by Wilson photographa. i. Study of artificial radioactivity, espe¬ 
cially that produced by neutron bornbardment, J, Scattering of 
neutrons by protona and Olhc r nuclei ^ . 4 . ^ . 1,000 

Grant No- 58 —D. H. Weorichp Univer^iiiy of Pcnniylvania, a atudy of the 

morphology and life hlstoriM of the intestinal protozoa of man. .. , , ^ jf» 
19 JS. April, 19 

Grant No. 59—Faitingiou Dauieh and B. M. Duggar., Univenity of Wli- 
cousin, (]) Deiermlnacion of the <)uantumefficiency in photoijudunia 
employing manochromatk light, and (z) related therma-cbeinkal 

studies,.,, . ... ,4 4,4. .. 1,000 

193 5 June 19 

Grant No, 60—j. W, Beams, University of ^liginia. a, .Acceleration of 
protooi and deutcrons to high vclodiy Cseveral mLllIon volts) by a 
new method det-ebped by the applicant and cdllaboratom. To 
study the effeCU produced by protons and deuteroni with energies 
above three million voEu w^hen tiwy collide with nuclei of oilier atoms^ 

also their scattering in hydrogen.,^ .. 4* 4*.................. . 2,500 

Giant No. 61—Walker Bleakney, Palmer PhjTical Laboratcr^', Princetcn, 
investigation of the isotopic consutuuon of natural and treated sub- 
ttascei with particular emphasl* on the study of the reUdvc abund¬ 
ance of isotopes as related to chemi*tf^% g«3h>g%^ and biolorg}'. ....*,, J,000 
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Gt^nt No. 6i—Lucy Booth ray d Abbe, Comcll Uqsvcniti^ to dctcimmc by 
mtani of qu^nilijilive and qiialitative ^niilyiis the hiBtobgical b^ck- 
f^round for inherited tm differences in Zia nrayj. Thii study is 
planned to be prditiiinii^' to Kbcct iog a few chatactcHstic cunt dwarf 
mutanu for a dceelDpnionitait itudy of tbe plant u a whole and its 

biitokifiy from the iaiibi>'0 and |rawln^ point lo the mature plant_ (m 

Grant No^ 63—J, C Jensenj Nebraska Wesleyan Univenityj 10 dcrermine 
tbe relation between evaporation front shallow Eakeii and ponds and 
the predpiiatibfi from local or "heat ” thunderstorms- This will also 
involve tiie amount of ntobiure added to the atmosphere by transpio- 


tlon from growing ve^tatlon ^... -_--- -fico 

Grant No. 64—Samuel Alfred MEtchellpUnivcriit^i^of Vif^iniij forthenudy of 
of photo^aphi of the "Baih spectrun] '^ taken It ibe total eclipic of 
the sun on October 2i , tpjo, on ^^Tin-Can-liland.".. *.. 


Grant No. ^DonaJd Jones^ Connettient AntictiEiural Kiperintent 

Siation^ to study the jreaetic and c^^olo^cal haiii for atypical stowth. t ,ood 
G rant No, 66—Frank G- Duiinini|toEL| California liutitutc of Technology^ for 
a pieelsion deterniinatioii of the ratio of Plank*t conitant to the charge 


of the electron (r./^. of kU}- . ..... . 1,400* 

Grant So. 67—J. Lincoln CartiedgCp guest worker at Carnegie fiutitutlon of 
Washingtons Depanment of Genetics, for In^'estigitinn of the fairtoES 
which are reipont'ible for mercased mutatiDn rate in aged seeds of 
Datura.boo 


Grant No. 63 —Robley D^'Fv-ant^ hlassachiisetLS lostiititeof Technology^ for 
perfection of a aew iafiLtumcni for detecting radium poiioning before 
the appearance of clinieaL rymptotnis for itudying the progress of 
patients under medical treatment for radium poisoning and for detect* 
ing pocBonoua radioactive contaminants in face cream?, tonics, 

m^cinat watery and patent noslrums -- - —^ ^. — -.. tp-oso 

1915 t October 4 

Grant No. 69—John R. MurEinp Univeriity of Rochetter, to iiudy the con* 
tiDUOui beat production of «ma|| mammalia moufe to dog, AmoMct 
of food energy' required for growth. In ite different phaies, from birth 
to maturity’i The difference between the food cneigt' utilised and 
the hea t producthm is the quotum remaining for growth ^+ jOO 

Grant No* 70—William Ruihrauff Ambemon, Univcriiiti' of TcnnMsce, foT 
techEEicai assisiante In the study of ihc pb}-sio£dgical s%iii^cante of 
the plasma protelni. The reaeardi ti directed to the study of the 

functional meaning of the pralelnj of the blood plasma .... ixS^Oi 

Grant No. 71—H, U. HalJ^ Ambler, Pa., for the study of the culture of the 
BIni (Bdo) of Benin, Southern Nigena, with reference particularly to 
the poiltic^l and other feaium of the iconography of the highly de¬ 
veloped sculptural art. (Conditional upon obtaining elsewhere the 
additional aid needed.)..., ..........., ^ - i^ooo 

Grant No. 71—!^ R. Ckvdand, Harvard Medical School, for a study in 

c>^o]ogy with particular reference to hypermai tigote p rarosoa ........ 1,000 

Grant Na 7j—Murrey Bamsom Emeqeau^ Yale Universityp for an investiga¬ 
tion of the Drevidlan and Munda languagts of India, especially those 
which, pouessiug no liceratum in written fonn, have been rclatJvely 
unexplored in a scientific way. . . .. ..= j5«j 

Grant No- 74—^Richard ^ 1 . Field and .AisiaTaou, in co-operation with the 
U* S. Navy and the ,Amerkan Geophysical Union, for a praiect for 
determining the submarine structure of the Icuer Ant lies by geophj'ai- 

* $2,000 of thiB tiansferred from Gram No-. 5 . 
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including kmIc soiindjn^, gm-iiv dctcrmlrtationi, and the 

mrffldy perfcci^i (igjsl ^labmiriat Khmk mctliod.-.---- ifioo 

I 5» December 6 

Gram No. 75—Horace G- Richardi* New Jcr3e>- State Mwseuna^ to cotleci 
moUu&CE (etpeeUlEy land) from tbe Jjland of Cmcunwl, off ilie e«i 
exMst of The Yucatan peninaula, Mexico. A *iudy of the relatioruhtp 
of thii fauna with thote of Cuba and the mainland of Meirico and ita 

poukble bearing on paleogcography. -. 

Grant No- 76—Either M. Greiaheimer (and others). Woman's Medical 
Colk^ of Pennsylvania, for a compJetc study of xhc effects of various 
l-^era.l and spinal inAihetlcs on the nervon* sj^tem, circojaior^- 
£>'atem. etc. - . , to be folbw-ed by the pathological eianiination of 

tuch tiisucs ai the liver, i£sdne>% brain, and heart. .......-- 4,SOO 

Grant No- 77—George Ham«n Shud, Princeton Gniveriity, for gcne^cal 
and cytokigicai itudiex oO ffiectibed and it* dcrivativei, 

with a view to resolving The differences, of behavior of (a) factort linked 
together because of catenat™ of the chromoaomci' (6) those linked 
in the uailal wny because of their location at different loci of the same 

chromofoo^ pair-, . . .. . . ,h ...... — iiioo 

Grant No. 7*—Harold Urey, Columbia University, for investigation of tht 

thermodynamic properties of isotopic compounds oF osygen, nitrogen 

t and hydrogen at low temptfaturn.... ... ... - - - - . . .. 3,500 

Grant No. 79 “^ and Lloyd P. Smith, Cornell Ufllversltyp for 

Studies in (i 5 the absorption of ekctioxu lu matter by the combined 
effect of icattefinK and energ>' loss; and {z} multiple fcaltcring of 

neutrom* +. . . .. ifa^o 

Grant Ko^ So—Biological Abstiacts (J. R. I^chramm, Editor Ln Dnef)p to 
make pofsible the continued publication of Mioloptai Jhtfacu, 
which is rendering 1 viul and eBsentlil service to reKarch In biology. 

(An e^^ual lucn was granted by the CommLitw on Publications) 

Grant No. tl-^ E. McClung^ Unhwity of PemuyU-anla, for the collection 
of OnhopTeran material for cytoEoglcal study, in Cordoba^ Tecuman 
and .Mendo:Ea and along the river Uruguay In South .Antcrics . ^.... . -P» 

(jrani No. ffa—Wallace R- Brodci Ohio State Unh'ersity, for the detection of 
halogens in the chTomospherc of the fun ihfough a study of the ffash 
spectrum during the eclipse of the sun ol June ^ ^ ^^ . 750 

Grant No. 83—Frank C, Jordan, Alkgheny Observaton-', Univeiaity of 
Pittaburghp for the measurement and camputatian of paralEaa plates 
taken with the Thaw teteirope of the Allegheny Ohsen^atory ....... I ^COO 

193^, February 7 

Grant No. 8+—Nabih Farts, Princeton Unlvenity, for an English translation 
from a XIV centun^ manuscript of |h>a' Tlurn aUHn, the rnagnum 
opna pf ahu-Hamid al 4 jhaxzil:l (d. 11 ij), the greatest theologian 
and philosopher In the hliioiy of Islam. For two yean w^rk, 1,7^0 

each year. ....... ^ 

&ant No. Bj—Ralph B. Cbland ind P. A. Munz, Gouchcr College, and 
Pomona College, respectively, for the continuation of cytogenetic 
and taxonomic Inveitigaxlont of {Enothera (suh-gcnui Onagra), ..... t,BoQ 
Grant No. StS—C. R, Morey, Princeton Unlvenity, for continuation of the 
excavation of Antioch-on-thc-Qrontes in Syria (Publication expenses 

borne by Princeton University). . , .... . ... 5,COO 

Grant No, By—M A. Carrtker, Jr., Academy of Natural Sciences, Phib- 
detphla^ for the study of bird life of southern BoEivia, to determine 
(i) the northern esteniion of the atxalled ''Patagouiao" fauna on 
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ihe ea»[em itde the Andn (f now line lo Chaco), (a) the Ksuthem 
exteiuion of ihe Amaa&niin fauna, and (5) the eiicnt and i;ha ranter 
of the nonhem winter miction of the Facafonlan ^ fauna cast of 

the Andes,,, ..... 1,000 

Grant No. fiS—Rudolf Hober^ Unh'ertiiy of Pcnruvlvaniap for t«:hfiical 
aHi^Lancc in investigitiom on ihe Isolated surviving liver of the (tog^ 
iecmorj^ power of the liver with respect t& the bile^pEgtntnta and 

other dyeatufft * + + * ^ -.. . . . 1,100 

Gram No, S9—Samuel Levine, Reaejifeh Felicsw, Univcrttiy of PennEylvania, 
to develop methods for evaluating the Gibbs phase^mtegral for dense 

gas«, solutions and liquida^ ... ... p . 1,150 

Grant No* 9^-^Glcnn 1 *, Jepien, Princeton University, for continuatjon of 
rcfearth on the classical "Fort L’^nion Problem" by study of the 
origin, morphology, and evolution of lonie of the earliest Tertiary 
(paleocene) mammalft, and on xhc Stratigraphy of the four hori^iis in 
which they occur iq the Fort Union formation in Northwestern 
W^viming. . 97; 

1936, April 3 

Grant No, gi^Harrj' Rowe Mimna, Harv ard UuiversUy, for eapertmenial 
study of the changes in loniaactoit occurring in the upper levels of 
the earth’s atmosphere during the total eclipse of the suq^ June t^, 1956, 

Obsnv'stionH by apecially designed radio apparatus. ... . ... tjOOo 

Grant No, — J, A. Bearden, The Johns Hopkins Univeratty, to study the 

shipM and wavc-lEngUia of the K and L scries x-ray linci of the rare 

car^ elentcntii fatoniie numbers 57 lo yt) ... 1,000 

Grant No, 93—Ethel Browne Harvey, Ft-inoctan, N- J,, for technical assist¬ 
ance in the study of the development of sea urcheu egg* without 

nuclei-.,. ...... __-. i,ooo 

Grant No. 94—Ruth B. Howlaqdj Kew’ York University, for ci^rinientil 
studies on the location of the cyc^Icvcl in egg and early embryo of 

Drosophila melanogaster. . . . . ... t^o 

Grant No. 95■^William E- Liugclbach, Uiiiveraity of Peunsyivania, for a 
study of Belgian ncutiaiity—ita history and inlerpretation by the 
Fy^tl'eft in successive crises in Europwn intemationaj relatjopfi. + .,,,, 1400 
Grant No, 96-^0! iv'cr jujiiin Lce^ Northw-estem University, for photography 
of Stan down 10 the tath magnitude or fainier with loj^ inch Prismatic 
Camera. , , + The whole sky from the north pole to declination minus 
S* will be recorded on to'"" X 11" special panchromstie plates giving 
about too square degree* each, Thii survey will yield o caialogue 

of all red itars . . ... 1,000 

Grant No, 97-^E, A, Culler^ University of Illinois, for continuance and citen- 
sJon of w^ork on hearing and conditioning; itioior condittonlng to 
sound; rneasuring dectric phenomena of nervous tissue, ^Vork will 
cover the neural and cortical chaDge* which acccunpany kamliig In 

animak . . _ __ S25 

Gram No. 98—Albert Tyler, California Ens titute of Technology, for invest i- 
gation of the tEmperature coe^cients of the rEspiratiDii of unfertilised 
and lertltiEed eggs.,*.., .... 100 

The distributidn of these grants to the various fields of 
learning ts shown in the following table: 
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Field 


Atqovnt 

MAthem^iics- ^ . 


$ itSeo 

Anrojwmv, ,, ^. 

. . .. . IP 

17,250 

Phvaics- -^^ . X..... 

. 14 

11*500 

Oicmifitn-. + *. +^ ... . .. 

..... 6 

8.S00 

EngidHrifl^ . . 

..... z 

4,000 

Geolog[> j PjleonLobgyTOreani;^raphy+ 9 

1 *. 97 S 

Botany. . ... .... 


1^450 

Zoology'. . ^ . 



Ph>'^iQlo9y a-ud meiilcldjt. ...... 

..... 9 

ilJQO 

P$ydin 3 Dg>‘ .. 


^ 9=5 

Philotogy .... . .... 

..... 3 

6,300 

Hitior>'. ... . . . . 

..... 1 


Archwkigy. . - . - . - 

..... 1 

14,850 

Etbncilpyy,. .. . . + *.. 4 +.+ 


2,000 

Poliijc^l ccooomy .... 

__ z 

6,850 

LitcraiUK;. .... 

.. .. . 2 

8,000 

Buih^d ........... 

. 1 

3 . 3 «i 

Tput . - - .4 - . 

. 98 

S«49.7JQ 


Rchinikil fmm variant ^raau. .. 3,0^^^^147,670 

The cominittee has attempted to follow up the work of 
recipients of grants by requesting a semi-annual report of 
progress, by publication of some of these reports In Afij- 
cfllamOf and by presentation of some of the more interesting 
reports at certain sessions of the general meeting or at some 
of the monthly meetings of the Society. Owing to the 
crowded character of the program at the general meeting in 
April It is not possible to make place for many papers from 
recipients of grants^ consequently the committee on research 
has proposed and the council has approved the holding of an 
autumn meeting, probably on the Friday and Saturday follow¬ 
ing Thanksgiving Day, at which meeting reports on work 
aided by grants from the Penrose Fund would form a principal 
though not an exclusive part of the program. Such a general 
autumn meeting is needed not only to acquaint the Society 
and the public with what is being done by the Society in the 
promotion of research, but also to afford an additional op¬ 
portunity for the scattered members of the Society to come 
together. The National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and several 
other nation-w'ide societies hold two or more general meetings 
each year, and this serves to keep up the active co-operation 
of members and to stimulate the interest of the general public 
in the promotion of knowledge. It is proposed that the 
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American Philosophical Society make the same generous 
provision for the free entertainment in Philadelphia of non¬ 
resident members and invited speakers at this autumn meet¬ 
ing as IS now in force at the spring meeting. 

The question will certainly arise in the minds of some 
members, if it does not come to open expression, as to whether 
the results of researches supported by the Society are worth 
all that they have cost. The committee has exercised care 
in the choice of projects to be supported, but undoubtedly 
some of these have yielded much more valuable results than 
others. It is in the very nature of research that the results 
can not be foreseen. In the main the committee has pre¬ 
ferred to support projects which are already under way and 
where the chances of success are great. Many grants have 
been In the nature of emergency support of work which would 
have been permanently or temporarily abandoned but for 
such support. With a single exception grants have not 
exceeded ^5,000* and the average size has been ^1,500* The 
committee believes that with the funds at its disposal it can 
accomplish more good by making relatively small grants to a 
large number of persons than by the reverse process. It is 
true that this method may not make so impressive a show as 
w^ouid the support of a few large projects^ but by distributing 
funds widely there is less risk of making great mistakes^ and 
furthermore if we were to concentrate on a few^ large projects 
we would necessarily leave out many fields of research which 
are represented in the membership of the Society. In further 
favor of these grants of moderate size is the fact that they fill 
a gap between the larger grants of the great foundations and 
the smaller ones of the National Research Council and some 
other organizations. It has been suggested that our Society 
should establish research fellowships of a kind similar to those 
of the National Research Council, Certainly our present 
plan of making grants for research should not be regarded as 
permanently fixed. We should continually study to find the 
best means for promoting knowledge and the committee on 
research will welcome suggestions as to feasible ways of 
improving this work of the society. 



OBiTtTARIES 


CHARLES ELWOOD MENDENHALL 

Touav the community' of science is like an animate being 
of great and ever increasing compleiity, a being each of the 
parts of which, while fed by the same blood, knows but little 
of the doings of its fellows. In the dim light of the past wc 
see an era when this great being, not then grown to maturity, 
w'as a thing whose every movement was in conscious co¬ 
ordination with every limb, hand and finger of Its structure. 
In these days specialists were few. All knowledge was the 
domain of the learned. As the years have passed, the interests 
of the individual Investigators have narrowed more and more, 
so that oft times one finds several men, whose fields of learning 
go by the same genera) name, standing of necessity silent in 
one another’s company. 

There is much to love in the old way of knowledge; and 
there is much that is necessary' in the new. ft is comforting 
to find in our epoch, how'ever, a few men who can keep 
themselves in touch with the spirit of the past and wrho yet 
can travel the road of the present. Such men can oft times 
give wise council to the ambition of youth in the blazing of 
new trails through unchartered forests. Such men can 
recognize in the scenery' which is new some of the pitfalls in 
other scenery which they and others have known. Such men 
can act as a stimulant of research and also as a leavening 
influence in the growth of science. Such men are becoming 
fewer and feiver in number. Their ranks suffered the loss of 
one of the most wise and valued of their number when 
Death called Charles Elwood Mendenhall on August l 8 , 1935. 

The son of a distinguished father who played a prominent 
part In developing the science of natural philosophy in this 
country, and in extending its scientific influence abroad, he 
trod well the path on which his heritage had set him as 

591 
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science passed from an age vchkh had changed but little in 
its line of thought from the daya of Newton, through the 
greatest and most rapid evolution which knowledge has ever 
experienced to the era of today^ when concepts which would 
have seemed but mad fantastic shadows to our fathers^ stand 
now as new' rocks upon which our science is buiil- 

Mendenhall was born in Columbus, OhiOj on August i, 
1S72-, and graduated with a B.S, degree from Rose Polytechnic 
Institute in 1^94, At Johns Hopkins University^ where he 
received a Ph.D. degree In 1898, he was a student of that 
pioneer of American Physics, H, A, Rowland. Prior to 
joining the staff at the University of Wisconsin, to Avhose 
service he w'as to devote his lifers work, he spent two years 
at the United States Coast Survey^ was an Assistant at the 
University of Pennsylvania, and instructor in William's 
College- Entering the University of Wisconsin in 1901^ as 
Assistant Professor, he became Professor in 1905 and Chair^ 
man of the Department in 1936, which position he held until 
his death- During his tenure of office at Wisconsin, he gave 
freely of his time to public service in various capacities. 
During the war he was a Major in the Signal Corps in which 
position, in cooperation with the National Research Council 
he did much towards the organisation of scientific work in 
America for miHtartstie purposes- In this field, hi^ personal 
experimental dexterity, and knowledge of experimental 
methods, were of invaluable senuce in forming judgment as 
to the practical utitiiy of the various devices which were then 
under consideration for all sorts of different purposes in 
connection with the war. Immediately after the war, in J919, 
he succeeded Dr, Henry A. Bumsiead as a scientific attache 
to the American Embassy in London, and coupled with these 
duties those of the l^^ndon representative of the Research 
Information of Service* 

Mendenhall w^as President of the -American Physical 
Society from 1923 to 1925. He was \lce President of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and 
Chairman of its Section B in 1929. He w^as Chairman of the 
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Division of Physical Sciences of the National Research 
Council from 19x9 to 1920, and a member of the National 
Research Fellowship Board for almost the whole period of 
its existence. He was a member of numerous societies 
including the National Academy of Sciences, the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Optical Society, and the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, fn 1906 he 
married Dorothy AL Reed, who in addition to being an 
alumna of several of the country’s most noted colleges and 
universities, was an honorary D.Sc* of Smith's College, and a 
distinguished authority on medical subjects. The Menden- 
hall's had two sons, Thomas C., who is a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford, and John T., who Is a student of medicine at Harvard 
University. 

Mendenhall’s research activities centered around such 
phenomena as have to do with the surface properties of 
metals, the photoelectric effect, contact potentials, and the 
thermal radiation characteristics of metallic surfaces. He 
was interested in, and contributed much to the development 
of improved methods of measurement, and particularly of 
improved sensitiv'e devices for work In connection with the 
various fields of his Interests. Alendenhall was charactcri^d 
by the breadth of his knowledge, not only in his own subject, 
but in literature, music, and the arts. He had a special 
interest in Japanese art, an interest derived from his boyhood 
days, which were spent with his noted father, T. C. Menden¬ 
hall, and his mother, Susan .Allen Marple, in Japan. 7 'he 
breadth of his interest and knowledge made him a wise 
counselor to advanced students, and an invaluable but 
sympathetic critic. He breathed an atmosphere of calm poise 
and contentment, and good feeling seemed to permeate the 
path which he trod. One of his oldest friends, a man of 
leading prestige in science and in the affairs of the world in 
general, characterized him as one who was guided by what 
Socrates called the “inner voice” as consistently as anyone 
whom he had ever known. He was a man himself keenly 
sensitive to the humanity in men, and one who had a rare 
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capacity for divorcing his own personal interests from every 
problem, scientific or social, which he attacked, so that he 
gained the confidence of all who were associated with him, 
and a trust of his fellow men which few could boast* 

W. F. G. SwAN’S' 

LAFAYETTE BEXEDICT MENDEL 

Although every biological journal is reporting apprecia¬ 
tive notices following the death of Lafayette Mendel, it is 
particularly fitting in the Proc^fdingx of the American Pkilo- 
jopkical Society that his general interests other than in pure 
science should be emphasized. 

Graduating from Y'ale at the early age of nineteen years, 
he had already so established himself as a potential classicist 
that Professor George Trumbull Ladd told the writer, with 
considerable acerbity, that science had “stolen” from the 
classics one of the most promising of young men. Mendel’s 
Justification in sei^'lng science rather than the classics is fully 
accounted for by his several hundred papers of biological 
importance. Thoroughly grounded in science as well as the 
classics, he brought to his research work a precision that was 
much needed at that time. Biological chemistry had a 
distinct tendency to be sloppy, and Mendel introduced, and 
follow'ed all his life, techniques that were comparable to the 
meticulous methods of the worker in atomic weights. 

His memory was phenomenal. Nearly four decades ago 
Professor W. O. Atw'ater tvas preparing an article for a 
Government report which was urgently demanded from 
Washington. Atwater’s library was an extraordinarily com¬ 
plete one, but a precise reference to an article was missing. 
It could not be located in Middletown, It was suggested to 
Atwater that he call up Mendel by telephone. Mendel, in 
responding to the telephone, gave Instantly the author’s 
name, the title of the paper, the year of publication, and the 
page (within a very few pages) of that portion of the article 
where the point at issue was discussed. This phenomenal 
memor>' was of good service to him all through his life. No 
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one had a more complete mental card catalog of the pre- 
university, umverBliy, and subsequent scientific lives of his 
students than did Mendel. He knew exactly where they 
were, what they were doing, and with unerring accuracy often 
predicted their future. 

In his association with the American Philosophical Society 
he exercised his superior spirit of sertdce. Those who were 
on the Council with him well recall his unusual fund of 
general information w'ith regard to the various candidates 
proposed, no matter in what field their intellectual activity. 
With crj-stal clarity and well-tempered judgment he -would 
set forth in simple, wholly impartial manner their qualifica¬ 
tions for membership. 

Scientists bemoan his loss; his colleagues and students no 
longer can call on that font of information and inspiration, 
but his loss will be most greatly felt in the whole intellectual 
and educational life of his university and in his innumerable 
other scholastic associations. 

Francis G, Benedict, 

HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN* 

Our esteemed associate, Henry Fairfield Osborn, member 
of the American Philosophical Society for nearly fifty years, 
died suddenly of heart failure at his home in Garrison, New 
York, in the morning of November 6, 1935. It is a difficult 
task to express adequately our sorrow in the loss of this warm 
friend and fellow member. It is also difficult to try to 
compress into a short space the many-sidedness of his person¬ 
ality and activities, the vast expression of a span of seventy- 
eight years lived always enthusiastically and fully. 

During the course of his long career Professor Osborn was 
instructor and later professor of comparative anatomy at 
Princeton University; Da Costa professor of zoology and 

*Thif Aitkk U based on tributM by Kld^ in Ttte 

March, 193:3, pp. :284-6; Niitur^ Hiitary^ Nby-Junc^ 1933 p pp. 

ScitTfsif^ Novicmbcr i5p 1935^ 45^’'4: Thr SftfHiySf Dectusber 15^ igjg^ pp- 

566-9; and dn a biographic ikcLch by Flor^nM MlllLgan In Bioj, Nrareh, 1956, pp. 3 "24- 
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dean of the Faculty of Pure Science at Columbia University; 
founder, curator and honorary curator of the Department of 
Vertebrate Palaeontology at the American Museum of Natural 
History^ and president of the Museum for a quarter of a 
century. He was periiaps the leading spirit in the foundation 
of the New York Zoological Society and sert'cd for many 
years as chairman of its executive committee and as its 
president. He was the author of some nine hundred-odd 
papers and volumes on a variety of subjects, some of these 
merely' a few words of comment, some of them monographs 
running to a million or more words. In addition to these 
major Interests, he found time for many tangential calls and 
for even unrelated ones, such as his offices in various societies 
of which he was a member; directorship of several institutions; 
participation in many movements and causes like restriction 
of immigration, conservation (particularly of the giant red¬ 
wood trees and the vanishing wild life of our country'), 
eugenics and discussions of the relations of science and 
religion. His energy seemed boundless and his youthful 
enthusiasm continued to the moment of his death. 

The Princeton connection and life commenced in 1873 
when he entered the University as a freshman. Taking up 
practical field work in the E. M. Museum of Geology and 
ArchEBology immediately on graduation in 1S77, he was a 
member of the paixontological section of the University 
expeditions to Colorado and Wyoming in 1877 and 187S. 
The initiation of the plans for these expeditions by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn and William Berryman Scott, the rigid 
training submitted to by the young explorers and the success 
of their exploration arc indicative of the enterprising and 
tenacious spirit which dominated both these distinguished 
members of our Society. After courses in London under 
Hu.xley and Balfour, Osborn was awarded the first E. M. 
Biological Fellowship at Princeton (i&8o-i883) and was 
appointed in 1881 assistant professor of natural science. In 
18S3 he was promoted to the professorship of comparative 
anatomy', in which position he remained seven years. I.x>ng 
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after he left Princeton he was influeniiat In many of its 
projects, such as the building of the new museum of geology 
and paleontology. 

In accepting the call to Columbia University as Da Costa 
professor of biology, Professor Osborn colncidently entered 
upon his long and varied connection with the American 
Museum of Natural History'. At Columbia he was the leader 
In the organization of the zoological department, planned the 
teaching and research work of the department, selected Its 
first officers, organized scientific expeditions and instituted 
the Columbia Biological Series; during 1S94 he served as a 
trustee of the University press and on the administrative 
board of publications, suggesting to President Low the idea 
of a university press at Columbia similar to the Clarendon 
Press of Oxford University. From 1892 to 1895 he was dean 
of the Faculty of Pure Science. In 1895 he was selected to 
give the inaugural course of public lectures on the history of 
biology; these lectures w'ere later published In book form as 
“ From the Greeks to Darwin.” 

But it was in the American Museum of Natural History 
that Professor Osborn found full scope for his powers of 
expression. The foundation of the Department of V^ertebrate 
Palseontology is considered by some his greatest single 
achievement and certainly it was to him always a dominating 
Interest. Shortly after he came to the Museum in 1&91, 
with President Jesup’s financial support he acquired by 
purchase the very extensive collection of fossil vertebrates 
belonging to Professor E. D. Cope. Thereafter, year after 
year, with the aid of Jacob L. Wort man, \V. D. Matthew, 
Walter Granger, Barnum Brown and others, he conducted an 
intensive systematic geological and palaeontological survey of 
the western section of the United States, which was later 
extended to Egypt, India, Alongolla, Burma, Alaska, Mexico, 
Patagonia and other countries. Thus was amassed what is 
easily the most extensive collection of fossil vertebrates in the 
world, while the evolution and dispersal of the vertebrates 
during the .Age of Reptiles and the succeeding Age of Alam’ 
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mals have been revealed through the numerous monographs 
and articles in Museum publications by Osborn and his staff. 

Upon the death of Mr. Jesup Professor Osborn was 
elected in igoS president of the American Museum and for 
twenty-five j'-ears he presided easily and securely over a 
board of trustees that included such preeminent men as J. P. 
Morgan, Joseph H. Choate, George F. Baker and Cleveland 
H. Dodge. Great projects begun during Mr. Jesup*s admin¬ 
istration were loyally carried out and largely completed and 
he initiated and carried out an even greater number of far- 
reaching enterprises. He willingly bore the vast and con¬ 
stantly growing burden upon his strong shoulders, a burden 
that might well have proved too much even for him if he had 
not discovered the magic of the rule “Divide and Conquer,” 
which he consistently applied. In adhering to this principle 
he also imposed upon himself a somewhat severe routine: 
thus in the morning, acting in his capacity as president of the 
Board of Trustees of the Museum, he sat in the Board Room 
and transacted the important details of administration; after 
luncheon he would go to the Department of Vertebrate 
Palaeontology to meet its staff and with them plan the superb 
exhibit of fossil proboscldea or the spacious architectural 
effects of the newly-arranged Hall of Fossil Mammals: later 
in the afternoon he would be closely walled up in his Tower 
Room, forgetting everything but his beloved fossil elephants. 
This careful budgetting of his time and physical resources 
extended into hts personal life also, in social interests, exercise 
and recreation, and accomplished a balance which undoubtedly 
strengthened his natural ability to concentrate upon the 
matter immediately before him, whether work, play or rest. 

During the twenty-five years of Professor Osborn’s ad¬ 
ministration of the Museum, no fewer than seven immense 
buildings w'ere added and hundreds of thousands of specimens 
poured into its numerous departments. Thus the Museum 
expanded during his presidency to twice its former siae, its 
scientific scope greatly widened and its prestige and influence 
became world-wide. The seventh building is the New York 
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Slate Memorial to Theodore Roosevelt^ which Professor 
Osborn conjured forth with something of Aladdin's magic; 
as chairman of the Commission appointed to plan this 
memorialj he gave himself wholeheartedly to the conception 
of a noble, dignified and beautiful edifice that would perpetu¬ 
ate the memory of a dear friend and fellow naturalist^ whose 
life he held up as a shining e:£ample to the youth of America. 
It is a matter of deep regret chat he did not liv='e to enjoy its 
dedication on January 19, 1936. 

In all these great works Professor Osborn was the first to 
recognize the aid of his co-workers and a$sistanUt though he 
himself was the brilliantly successful leader of the whole 
movement. On occasion he disregarded conservative advice 
and with unshakable faith in the power of his ideals pressed 
forward with superb courage and persistence until he secured 
one or another of the major prizcfi — new buildings, new 
collections, new explorations—and an ever greater and more 
far-reaching organization for the diffusion of science and 
education. Temporaiy^ opposition only spurred him on to 
greater effort and one triumph but opened the way to the 
next. 

Vet he did not aspire to run a one-man show or to build 
a monument with his name alone inscribed thereon in bronze 
or granite. He was always a leader, but a leader of men 
whose names he delighted to honor, companions in arms who 
shared his triumphs with him and In whose achievements he 
took the most generous satisfaction. Such, after his own 
heart, was Roy Chapman Andrews, w^ho carried the flag of the 
American Museum into the deserts of central Asia and there 
opened up the astonishing new world of ancient Mongolia. 
But what inspired Andrews to go there was Professor 
Osborn's professional prophecy, first uttered in 1899 and 
1900, that central Asia would prove to have been the homeland 
of many families of mammals, families which during the long 
Age of Mammals sent out colonists to western Europe and 
western North America and left their fossil bones to fill the 
great halls of the American Museum of Natural Histor}^ 
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And what enabled Andrews to raise the funds for this scientific 
invasion of the Gobi Desert was not only his own brilliance 
and daring but the powerful backing of his beloved chief. 
Walter Granger and Barnum Brown were equally trusted 
lieutenants of Professor Osborn—tall, quiet men who move 
deliberately over great fields and call up long-dead hosts from 
ancient hunting grounds. In the field and the laboratory, 
in science and administration, William Diller Matthew w'as 
for many years Professor Os born’s first assistant and colleague, 
succeeding him in the curatorship of the department. 1 too 
had the privilege of being associated with him over a long 
period in his Museum and Columbia University work and 
was for thirty-five years honored by his confidence and friend¬ 
ship, He took pride in the fact that so many of his colleagues 
had been his graduate students at Columbia Univ'^ersity. .And 
great was his joy also when among the younger men of other 
universities he discovered one like George Gaylord Simpson to 
whom he felt he could confidently entrust the huge palseonto- 
logical investigations of the next generation. 

It was therefore with affectionate pride and loyalty that 
when he resigned the presidency of the Museum, in Januar^% 
1933, he was greeted as its Master Builder, in all phases of 
its expansion. 

Fortunately, it was not because of failing power that 
Professor Osborn retired from the administrative office of 
the Museum, but that he might have more leisure to devote 
to the completion of the series of monographic studies for 
which he has long been Justly famous among the palaeontolo¬ 
gists of the world. The Titanothere Monograph, published 
in 1929 result of tw'enty years’ work, numbers 953 

pages, with 797 text figures and 236 plates. The monograph 
on the Proboscidea, on w^hich he was engaged at the time of his 
death, dw'arfs the Titanothere work; \'^olume I 1 $ in press and 
will soon be released, and Volume H will be published in its 
unfinished state by the Aluseum, His fifty-eight vears of 
“research, observation and publication” left a deposit of 
some 940 published communications, ranging from brief 
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articles to these voltiminous monographs; he dictated tens of 
thousands of leiiers and wrote by hand hundreds of others^* 
In the many organisations in the development of which he 
was actively interested he was seldom long unheard- The 
most important of his scientific writings were in the field of 
vertebrate pal 3 contolog}% but the principles of evolution^ the 
prehistory of man, the biography of great natu ralists, eugenics, 
and educational methods and ideals were subjects always In or 
near the front of his teeming mind* Among his scientific 
volumes The Age of Mammals,” Men of the Old Stone Age 
and “The Origin and Evolution of Life” continue to hold a 
deservedly high place in the estimation of his admiring public, 
Hjs truly colossal output has been acclaimed by the 
learned world, both at home and abroad- I'he Royal Society 
of London welcomed him as a foreign member, as did a long 
list of other leading scientific societies in Europe, China, 
India, Persia, Mexico, and South America. To him were 
awarded many gold medals and coveted prizes: the Dan^dn 
Medal of the Royal Society, the Wollaston Medal of the 
Geological Society of London, the Albert Gaudry Medal of 
the Geological Society of France, the Roosei^elt Medal of 
Honor, among others. The oldest universities in Europe 
vied with the universities of his own country in bestowing 
upon him their honorarj" degrees. 

It is too soon to attempt a final appraisal of Professor 
Osborn's contributions to science, but certainly it is safe to 
say that among them may be included the following: 

(i) hi$ initial studies on the origin of the corpus callosum of 
the TnamTnalian brain; 

(i) his memoir on the Mesozoic mammals; 

(3) his numerous contributions to the study of the evolution 

of mammalian molar teeth to and beyond the tri^ 
tubercular type; 

(4) his many important papers and monographs on the fossil 

rhinoceroses, titanothercs, horses and proboscideans; 

(5) his great texl-book, “The Age of Mammals.” 
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With regard to the theorj'' of evolution, his outstanding 
principles, or laws as he called them, Include the following; 

(1) the law of continental and local adaptive radiation- 

(2) the law of homoplasy^ or parallel but independent evolu¬ 

tion in related lines of descent; 

(3) the law of tetraplajy, whereby evolution results not from 

the operation of single causes but Is the resultant of 
forces from four principal directions (external environ¬ 
ment, Internal environment, heredity, selection); 

(4) the law of ailoiometry, or adaptive modiheation of dimen¬ 

sions of the skull, feet or other parts, arising independ¬ 
ently in different lines of descent; 

(5) the law of rectigradationy or ariitogenejts; that is, the 

gradual appearance during long ages of new structural 
units of adaptive value, predetermined In the germ 
plasm and in their initial stages independent of natural 
selection; 

(6) the law of palyphyly; i.,?., the normal occurrence of many 

related lines of descent, derived eventually from a 
common stock but coexisting throughout great periods 
of time. 

We see In his early study on the foetal membranes of the 
opossnm and other marsupials signs of his ability to choose 
subjects of strategic importance. The same is true of his 
studies on the origin of the corpus callosum of the mammalian 
brain; in his rather extended paper on the principal fiber 
tracts of the brains of amphibians he opened np a line of 
investigation which has been carried on by, among others, 
Professor C. J. Herrick, who gladly acknowledges the im¬ 
portance of Osborn's pioneer studies, [n fact, betw'een 1S83 
and 1S87 comparative neurology may be said to have been 
his principal subject and, with the assistance of Dr‘ Oliver 
S. Strong, he planned to write a general work on comparative 
neurology. 

Gradually, how'ever, his papers in vertebrate palaeontology 
became more numerous and after another extended residence 
In England he completed his memoir on Mesozoic Mammals 
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(i888)i which again demonstrated his ability lo choose a 
sobject of major importance and to extract from it far- 
reaching results; for il was the Mesozoic mammals that carried 
back the history of the mammalian molar teeth to a very 
distant date, when the triangular or so-called tritubercular 
molar crown was in its initial stages. He therefore endorsed 
Professor Cope’s theon-^ of the origin of the tritubercular 
molar, adding many original evidences and observations of 
his own and early developing an ingenious system of naming 
the principal cusps of the upper and lower molars, which 
system has since been adopted by the palaeontologists of the 
world- While giving every due credit to Cope, he proceeded 
to apply his own nomenclature in detail to the complex 
molar patterns of ungulates and showed how, with this 
tritubercular key, as he called it, one could unlock and open 
up the most complicated molar patterns, analyzing their parts 
and reading the history of the group. 

It IS obviously impossible to enumerate here the many 
radiating interests that filled the ever-busy lifetime of Pro¬ 
fessor Osborn, but it is pertinent to refer to his relations 
with the American Philosophical Society- He was elected to 
membership In the year 1887 and the mutually valued 
connecllon continued unbroken for almost half a century, 
until his death last November. Professor Osborn ranked 
this organization among the most important of his society 
affiliations and, on Its part, the Society continualty expressed 
its high opinion of him^ by electing him to office, by seeking 
his advice, by requesting papers for its meetings* He served 
several terms as councilor, covering the years 1905-1914 and 
1917—1920; sis years as vice-president, from 1922 to 1928; 
several times as a delegate to and from the Society,^ notably 
in 1909 at the centenaiy celebration of Charles Darwn’n^s birth 
at Cambridge University and in 1927 as representative of 
the Cambridge Philosophical Society at the Bicentenary 
Celebration of the American Philosophical Society; as a 
member of different committees, the most important of which 
was the Committee on Development appointed in 1928 in 
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connectioii with the plan for a new bxiilding and expansion of 
the Society, At that time his advice was sought by President 
Dercuni, who said that he felt there were few men in the 
country as qualified as Professor Osborn to advise as to the 
best course to pursue just then. 

Among the honors the Society offered Professor Osborn 
w'ould have been bis election to the presidency, to succeed 
Professor Scott for a term of seven years that would have 
covered the critical period of expansion and removal to the 
proposed new building, as well as the celebration of the 
Society’s two hundredth anniversarj'. Professor Osborn felt 
obliged to decline the nomination because of the pressure of 
his scientific and institutional work; it was never possible for 
him to have a merely nominal connection of any kind—^the 
acceptance of office always meant the contribution of his 
enthusiastic interest and activity. 

He was deeply interested In the quality of the membership 
of the Society and with the thought in mind of maintaining 
its high standard he gave close attention to the matter of 
nominations and elections. He greatly enjoyed his meetings 
and correspondence with Dr. \V. W. Keen during Dr. Keen’s 
presidency of the Society, L ndoubtedly his closest friend for 
more than half a century was Professor William B. Scott; on 
the latter’s retirement a$ president of the Society, it was a joy 
to f Tofessor Osborn to arrange the painting and financing of 
Professor Scott’s portrait by Robert Vonnoh, the artist who 
had painted President Keen. 

Most of fVofessor Osborn’s addresses before the Society 
were invited. The first was presented in [887, the last in 
1934—about twenty in all, four of which were on the subject 
of his thirty-five-year research, the Proboscidea. In the Bi¬ 
centenary year, 1927, he was especially asked to deliver the 
one evening address; he chose human ancestry for a subject, 
with the title, Recent Discoveries relating to the Origin 
and Antiquity of Man.” 

Now what manner of man was this, who governed so 
easily and maintained such a multitude of contacts and ’ 
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could yet find time to produce a prodigious mass of scientific 
and educational writings? How did he come by his power 
and serenity, his dignity^ his benevolence^ his steadfastness^ 
his good humor, his quiet fnendUnessf Let it be admitted 
that even the lowest human intelligence is too complex to be 
accounted for historically and that the growth of each being 
is a unique integration of actions and reactions to hereditary^ 
physiological and environmental stimuli which It is difficult 
or impossible to untangle; nevertheless, there are abundant 
histoHca] data which at least indicate some of the leading 
Influences to which Henry Fairfield Osborn in the course of 
his own development reacted as he did. 

First of all, he was e.xtremcly fortunate in his heritage. 
On both sides were ancestors of sterling integrity', intelligence 
and good judgment, some of whom distinguished themselves. 
His mother's family seems to have lived for generations in 
Fairfield, Connecticut. Records of this little town of long ago 
describe in detail costly and elaborate costumes at gay functions 
in welhappolntcd homes—certainly these were not the Increase 
Mather type of Puritan. The Sturgeses were people of prop¬ 
erty, participants in its charming social and intellectual life. 
There were patriots in the line, notably Major Nathan Gold 
of Revolutionary fame, “a Pious and Worthy Magistrate^^jone 
ancestor, the Reverend Ebenezer Pembertonj a prominent 
divine, was a founder of the College of New Jersey (Princeton 
University) j his grandfather, Jonathan Sturges, a highly 
successful and respected merchant in New York, was vice’^ 
president of its Chamber of Commerce and a director of the 
Illinois Central Railroad among his many activities* Jonathan 
Sturges^ daughter Virginia, mother of Henry Fairfield Osborns 
combined in herself the outstanding qualities of her forbears, 
with her gentle forceful ness and religious nature. 

The early American Osborns were not so definitely local¬ 
ized; they are recorded in several Massachusetts towns, 
particularly in Salem, but when w'e narrow down to William 
Osborn, grandfather of Henry Fairfield, we find that he also 
was a man of property. It was probably choice, therefore. 
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which ended the formal school life of his son William Henrv 
at the age of thirteen. Thenceforth the boy apparently 
ordered his own life and the story of hjs success is that of a 
so-called self-made man: entering an East Indian trading 
house in Boston, he teas sent as their representative to 
Manila, where he was soon in business for himself; on his 
return to America he allied himself with the incomplete 
Illinois Central Railroad and in time became its long-term 
president, engineering it through the panic of 1857 to security 
and expansion into one of the important lines of the countrv 
and at the same time building up a considerable personal 
fortun,e. But though a shrew'd and indomitable business man 
by profession, William Henry Osborn’s taste ran to literature 
and art and he showed discrimination in a good collection of 
books and paintings; with high disregard for convenience he 
chose a difficult mountain-site for a home because a spring of 
pure Water attracted him; he cultivated fine friendships and 
had wide acquaintance with many notables of his time. 

This, then, is the hereditary background of Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, son of William Henr>' and Virginia Reed (Sturges) 
Osborn, and his environment was no less distinguished. He 
was born August 8, 1857, at his mother’s old home in Fairfield 
and therefrom acquired part of his given name, but his 
life-iitne home was in the Hudson River Highlands. The 
family residence on a slope of the mountain took its name 
from its growth, “ Wing-and-W'Ing.” Later another residence 
arose on the ver> top of the mountain, the "Castle Rock” 
which has become so inseparably connected with the name of 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, T he elder Osborn evidently had a 
sincere admiration for the grand manner in nature, in art and 
aj’cbitecture, and the exact .spot upon which the tow'er of 
Castle Rock is built was chosen with great care. From a wide 
stone platform there one can look outward upon a view of 
astonishing magnitude, sweep and beauty, with the broad 
curving Hudson River beneath, the granite mass of Storm 
K-ing beyond and, just opposite, the Imposing walls of West 
I=’oint. lu the home of wealth and gorid taste the boy Fair- 
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field was reared, with the companionship of an older sister 
and two younger brothers. In the surrounding woods and 
counirj'side the young nature lover found a world and the 
nascent scientist opened up his first geological field. 

In his early educational life Osborn recalled the rigid 
school discipline of the Columbia Grammar School in New 
^'ork under the two Bacon brothers and the genial atmosphere 
of his Greek studies under Dr Howard Crosby. His prepara¬ 
tion for Princeton was under Mr. Lyons, a fine old Fairfield 
pedagogue who in [869 established his Collegiate Institute in 
New \ ork. Osborn was too young to recognize the force of 
these influences but he soon acknowledged the Inspiration of 
the teachers of his older periods. In his college and post¬ 
graduate life he had the good fortune to come under great 
masters: President James Me Cosh of Princeton schooled him, 
he tells us, '‘in the bypaths of classic and modern philosophy 
and logic” which eventually fitted him “for philosophical 
generalization in the too often stern and dry facts of paleon¬ 
tology”; Arnold Guyot, Swiss geologist at Princeton, encour¬ 
aged his first original researches in paleontology; William H, 
Welch impressed him by the breadth and thoroughness of 
biological research and his presentation of the cumulative 
progress of anatomy; in England Francis M. Balfour, as an 
example of creative and educative ability, and Thomas Henry 
Huxley, by his encyclopaedic learning and exalted sense of 
public duty, left their impress. The young Osborn carried 
the essence of these Influences into his own teaching and 
endeavored to project particularly the methods by which he 
had benefitted in their laboratories, notably following in 
technique and outline the Huxleyan general method of bio¬ 
logical instruction and adopting Balfour’s personal “student- 
with-student” attitude. The Guyot influence was the di¬ 
recting force in his exploration and the philosophical bias of 
Doctor McCosh is to be observed in most of his writings. 
In England in the winter of 1879-1880 Osborn found himself 
at the verv source of many of the influences which he had 
felt in his home across the ocean; some Interesting friendships 
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were begun and contacts established at this time, notably 
with the Huxley and Darwin families and Edward B. Poulton, 
and in the collaboraticn with Francis Gallon in his studies 
on the visualixing faculty. Professor Osborn's ancestry and 
upbringing predisposed him to appreciate and respond to the 
potent and ennobling ideals of the great Victorians and this 
tendency was strengthened at the Princeton of 1877, which 
was largely an outpost of British culture under President 
McCosb and .Americans of English and Scottish descent. 

Something more than all this, however, contributed to his 
triumphal drive, leading him.over more than half a centur>' to 
wider and wider activities of organization, construction and 
administration and to scientific investigation, publication and 
education on a vast scale. Part of that something was his 
tireless and highly successful wife, Lucretia Perry Osborn, 
who was his most ardent admirer and energetic partner and 
probably the most compelling influence in his life. It was she 
w'ho helped to make Castle Rock not only a brilliant back¬ 
ground for his personality but also a quiet retreat In which 
his creative work could be produced without interruption or 
intrusion. It was she who sustained his spirit during periods 
of opposition and discouragement and her death in 1930 
deprived him of a powerful support and of the companionship 
so necessary to one of his temperament. At the same time 
perhaps it intensified his passionate belief in the reality both 
of “creative evolution” and of the most essential features of 
modern Christianity, 1 hese beliefs he had derived from the 
days of his youth, and in all his writings on evolution, educa¬ 
tion and religion they arc set forth with clearness and con¬ 
viction. Doubtless his philosophy will be evaluated differ¬ 
ently by those who view it from opposite poles, but it is 
clearly incumbent upon a student of his life to set forth his 
philosophy along with his science. 

WiLLiAXt K.in(:: Gregory 
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More than forty years ago, in a pap« whvch he charac¬ 
terized aa “preliminary notes” the late Charles D. Ualcott 
announced the discovery of an Ordovician verte^ye fAu^^a 

at Canyon City, Colorado.* Two species desenbed at that 
time stand as the most ancient vertebrate fossils yet found 
in America. Moreover, with the possible ei«ption of 
certain minute and problematical fossils from the r ovicta 
of Europe, they are still the oldest known vertebrate remains 
in the world. Nevertheless, these fossils have never been 
adequately studied and their systematic position is siil 

uncertain- ^ 

One reason for this lies in the fragmentary condition ot 

ihe fossils. In spite of their local abundance they occur on y 
as detached scales and broken pieces of larger plates, pattered 
through the matrix in which they are imbedded. Only one 
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large and fairly complete dermal plate haa yet been found. 
Thia, unfortunately, is preserved merely as a sandstone mould 
of the external surface of the plate. 

The present studies are based upon collections kindly 
made for the writer by Professor J. Harlan Johnson of the 
Colorado School of Mines. Many of the specimens are from 
the Old Harding Quarry at Canyon City. Others were 
obtained from St. John's Quarry on the north side of the 
Arkansas River, west of Canyon City. Here they were 
collected from two horizons about eight feet apart and some 
thirt)' to forty feet above the base of the Harding Sandstone. 
Still other specimens were obtained from unrecorded Harding 
localities on the western side of the Sawateh Range and near 
Taylor Park. The United States National Museum also 
loaned me a suite of specimens including the large plate 
described in a footnote to Walcott's paper. For these favors 
I desire to express my sincere thanks. 


Historical 


Walcott established three genera of supposed fishes, each 
represented by a single species. The first of these, £>iV/yor- 
kabi^iS priscuj, he tentatively identified as “the ossified 
chordal sheath of a fish allied to the recent CAiWro.” Some 
years later Bashford Dean * restudied this form and concluded 
that the supposed chordal sheaths could have nothing to do 
with vertebrates but were probably only fragments of the 
shells of molluscs, possibly Cephalopoda. Paleontologists 
have generally concurred in this opinion and probably no one 
nowadays believes Dictyorhabdus to be a xeriebrate fossil. 
Thin sections show the lamellar structure of shells and only 
confirm Dean’s opinion. 

Two other forms described by Walcott as Jslrajph 
desiderata and Eriptyckius americanus are of undoubted 
vertebrate origin» 

The latter species was based entirely upon detached scales. 
Deceived by their superficial resemblance to the scales of 
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Crossopterygian fishes, Walcott placed Eriptyckins in the 
family Ilotoptychidie, 

There has been no attempt to distinguish the remains of 
Eripiyckius from those of Jstraspii in the histological studies 
made upon the vertebrates of the Canyon City bone bed. 
These two species, which actually differ greatly from each 
other in microscopic structure, have thus been confused. 
Because of this fact and of general reluctance to admit the 
presence of ganoid fishes in deposits as early as the Ordosdeian, 
Eriptychius has been dropped from the literature. No 
discussion of this form has appeared in recent years. 

The form described by Walcott as Astretspit desiderata 
was originally based upon exceedingly fragmentary dermal 
plates. Adopting the classification proposed by Traquair 
in 1888 Walcott placed Astraspii in ihe family Asterolepida 
among the ganoid fishes of the sub-order Placodermaia. 
Shortly after the presentation of his paper and before it was 
published, a large and nearly complete plate w'as found at 
Canyon City and described in a footnote to Walcott's paper 
as a portion of the head carapace of Astraspis. Comparing 
the tessellated longitudinal ridges of this plate w'ith the rows 
of tubercles on the cephalic shield of Thyestes, he remarks 
that, “the portion of the carapace preserved and its appear¬ 
ance suggests the Cephalaspidlan fishes of the Silurian of 
Russia, while the separate plates and Astrae-form tubercles 
foreshadow the AsteroUpidee of the Lower Devonian.” 

Jaekel, who examined thin sections of the fossils, discussed 
their microscopic structure in a note appended to Walcott's 
paper. He found dentine tubules'in the superficial tubercles 
of certain specimens and indications of cell spaces in the 
underlying tissue. He concluded that “the occurrence of 
true osteoblasts distinguishes these hard parts from those of 
the Elasmobranekii and relegates them to the division of the 
ganoids. Enamel could not be found In the specimens 
studied. On account of this and by the strikingly distinct 
lamination in the dentine tubercles, the hard parts investi¬ 
gated indicated a low state of development.” He also con- 
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c]u<le<l that “the pieraspids and acanthodians dominating m 
the uppermost Silurian are absent from this fauna.“ 

It should be remarked that although Jaekel did not say 
sOj all of his figures illustrating the microscopic structure of 
the fossils are of Eriptychins with the exception of Fig. 3 
of PL 5, which seems to be a fragmentary tubercle of 
^straspis. 

In the discussion following the reading of Walcott’s 
paper, Cope doubted the occurrence of ganoids at so low a 
horizon, and in a review published shortly thereafter he 
suggested that these forms were more likely Agnathc. than 
true fishes.* 

Some years later Valliani* confirmed Jaekel’s discovery 
of bone lacuna in the Harding fossils and agreed with him 
that the remains were those of true fishes. 

The next important discussion of these fish remains is to 
be found in Eastman’s paper on the fossil fish collections of 
the United States National Museum.* He pictured for the 
first time the compound shield of Asitaspis which super¬ 
ficially at least is subdivided into polygonal areas, and pointing 
out that it lacked the orbits and other prominences charac¬ 
teristic of Cephalaspid head shields, compared it instead with 
the dorso-median shield of Piatnmosieus and Drepanaspis. 
However, because of the somewhat peculiar shape of the 
shield and of the presence of a median and two parallel 
lateral ridges traversing the shield in a longitudinal direction, 
Eastman thought it necessary' to place Aitraspis in an inde¬ 
pendent family, closely allied to the Drtpanaspid^. In 
Eastman’s paper no mention is made of Eriptyckins, 

In 1921 Woodward* stated that microscope sections of 
Astraspis had been made in the British Museum and seemed 


“The VcfWbfiiE Fiuna of Ordoiriciwi cf OilondQ,” .Vitfur., 
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to show that they belonged to a primitive Ostracoderm related 
to Ctphalaspis, In the second edition of the English transla¬ 
tion of ZittePs Text Book of Falteontologyf Woodward places 
Astraspis among the Osteostrad and provisionally in the family 
AuUaspids, conceding however that it may belong to a 
distinct family. 

Stensioj in his work on the Cephalaspfds of Spitabergenj* 
remarks that **at present there are no facts known which 
justify the establishment of new families either for Ps^m- 
mostev^ or for AstraspiSi but both these genera may very well 
be assigned to the family Drepanaxpidaef* and accordingly, 
later in the same work he denies the presence of cell-spaces in 
the exoskeleton of Astraspis. 

In a paper on the Morphology of the HeteroJtrad^ Stetson * 
discussed the microscopic structure of specimens collected 
from the bone bed of Canyon City. Like Jaekel, he did not 
distinguish between the species studied but from his descrip¬ 
tion it is apparent that he had under observation specimens 
both of Astraspis and Eriptyckiits. Stetson observed fine, 
lacunse-like spots in the basal layer of some specimens but 
stated that conditions are unfavorable for the preservation 
of fine microscopic structure. Comparing the Astraspld 
tubercles with those of Drepanaspids and Psararaosteids, 
he concludes that “ taking everything into consideration we 
may assume that these animals are true members of the 
foregoing groups.” 

Stetson also discovered waterwom scales of Tkelodus on 
weathered surfaces of the sandstone. Such scales are rare, 
but certain detached Astraspid tubercles of the mushroom 
type, with constricted neck and median basal perforation, 
when broken away from the underlying tissue, and somewhat 
water-worn and stained, present a striking superficial re¬ 
semblance to Tkelodus scales. In histological structure, 
however, they are quite different. 

^ Stenaw, Elrik A Downtcfniati aad Devunian Wrtebratei of Sp 

Fart 1, Family Crpkstajpidir/* Skriftcr cm Sjrolhard Ncrdsihml, Nf- 

■ StcUOOt c., ^Siudlci on lltc Morphology of ilte HfUrosIradJ* Jour, of Grot.. 
XXXLX, No. 6, 19 SI. 
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As conodonts are generally admitted to be of ichthyic 
origin it is proper to refer here to the presence of a peculiar 
conodont assembly found closely associated with the usual 
fish remains. First discovered by Kirk ^ who figured many 
forms, more than forty species from the Canyon City bone 
bed have been described by Branson and Mehl in a recent 
paper." A curious feature of these conodonts lies in the fact 
that they show basal attachment to fragments of supporting 
plates whichj according to Kirk, are identical in appearance 
and composition with the fish plates of the Harding. In 
fact, Kirk was convinced that these toothlike objects were 
parts of the same animals. The present writer does not agree 
with this interpretation. These conodonts are said by 
Branson and Mehl to exhibit certain features which they re¬ 
gard as primitive, including a peculiar “fibrous” structure 
and lack of the ordinar>" basal excavation. 

The Ordovician age of the Harding Sandstone, although 
questioned by some writers, has been thoroughly established 
by the work of Darton, Kirk, Behr* Johnson, and Branson 
and Mehl.^ The Harding Sandstone is now known to under¬ 
lie Ordovician strata over an area of several thousands of 
square miles in Colorado and Wyoming. Its exact position 
IS still uncertain, but it is doubtless within the Middle Or¬ 
dovician. The studies of Branson and Mehl based on the 
conodonts indicate that the Harding should be placed near 
the bottom of the Middle Ordovician. 

I Kirk, Stuart R., **C€HiQdonw A»oclated With Ordc^vicEin Fish. Fauna of 
Colorado. A Ps^Einliiiri- NoLc/* J^ur. Sd., XViH^ 1919, 

^ Eran&on, E, B. Jicid G., "OainKbot Siikdlcs Nufn1>er 1 /" Univernty of 

Studlcfl, VIII, N'o, I, 1935^ 

^Dirtouj^N. tL» "Fifili m Ordovician Rocks in Mg Horn Mountains, 

WjtJinin^^ Wltli R«uiiuc of Ordovician Gtolcrey of the KotlkvsaU^ Buli. GeoL sjf, 
Jmff., XVIIp 1906. 

KirkT Edwin, '"The Ifardmg Sandstone of Colorado," Amer. /our. Srt.* XX, FiftJi 
Seticfl, No. 110, 1950. 
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Material A^^D Methods 

LithologicallYt the Hardjng Sandstone consists of a vari- 
coloTcd succession of shales, sandstones and impure quartzites. 
The sandstones arc usually saccharoidal and friable with an 
arenaceous or calcareous matrix* In certain areas the Hard” 
ing is partly represented by glauconitic sands containing 
phosphatic nodules. Cross bedding, ripple marks and annelid 
borings testify to its deposition in shallow waters. 

The vertebrate fossils consist of scales and more or less 
rolled and waierworn fragments of dermal plates rarely 
attaining a length of more than lo mm. and usually much 
less. When unstained, these fossils have a peculiar blueish 
white color with the lustre of semi-opal. While the sculpture 
of the plates is often clean-cut and brilliant and the micro¬ 
scopic structure well preserved, in other specimens there Is 
evidence of corrosion, both internal and external. The 
dentine tubercles and underlying tissues of Ertptyikivs are 
now so soft that they may be easily scratched by a copper 
needle, but the enamel-Hke caps on the tubercles of jlstraspis 
have, apparently unaltered, retained their original hardness. 

The thin sections illustrated in this paper were cut from 
the red sandstones, sometimes mottled with yellow found in 
the quarries in or near Canyon City. In some places the 
fish fragments have been washed up into heaps among the 
sands and comprise nearly fifty per cent of the rock. Owing 
to the friable nature of the rock and the comparative softness 
of the fish fossils, it is not easy to make satisfactory thin sec¬ 
tions. After sawing a slice of the rock it was first soaked in 
turpentine, then in very dilute Canada balsam and afterwards 
heated until quite hard according to the method proposed 
bv David Forbes.' The slice w-as then ground thin in the 
usual way. Previous to the hardening process, some of the 
sections were stained by methylene blue. More than fifty 
thin sections were prepared in this way. 

» Fefbes, 0»vid, "On the Ptepwtiem ot Riocfc Sect ion* br MiemKOpie Esninfnfl- 
tKm,’* Ahn. Miifosc. J«nr. 1, iSSw 
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Desck^ipition of the Fossils 
A Sira s pis desidtrata Walcott 
Pis. i-vir 

1892. Astraspis disidtrata Walcott. Bull. Geol. Soc. 
.Amer., Ill, p. 153, PL Ill, Figs. 6-14; PL IV, Figs, 1-4; Pi. 
V,Fig:3- 

This species is known by a unique median dorsal shield 
and by innumerable fragments of others and of detached 
scales. The dorsal shield, known only by its impression in 
the matri.t, is shown enlarged on PL 1, It measures 73 mm. 
in length and 50 mm, in greatest width. Although none of 
the actual tissue is preserved, several important inferences 
may be draw’n from this specimen. Its bi-lateral symmetry 
shows that it was a median plate and that little of the original 
contour is missing. The plate has been somewhat crushed, 
and from the absence of continuous fracture lines one may 
deduce that the shield was more or less flexible. It was 
composed of a mosaic of polygonal tuberculated plates. In 
certain places the indiv^idual tesserx have been pushed up or 
depressed, intact. We may thus assume that the division 
of the plate into polygonal areas was not caused by mere 
superficial grooves as in the Cephalic shield of Cfpkalaspis, 
but that the shield of Astsuspis was actually compound as 
recognized by Walcott, being formed by a large number of 
discrete polygonal tessers. There is no evidence of over¬ 
lapped areas on the individual tesser® of this specimen. In 
outline, the shield Is reminiscent of the median-dorsa] plate 
of ceriaiti Arthrodires, A conspicuous feature of the fossil 
IS found in the sharp ridges that traverse the anterior half 
of the plate in a longitudinal direction. 

The ridges on the shield of Astraspis are approximately 
equi-spaced. They consist of a median and four subparallel 
lateral ridges, the outermost of which are close to and parallel 
with the lateral margins. The median ridge is the longest, 
being 43 mm, in length. Those next to it on either side are 
the shortest, measuring only about 28 mm. in length. The 
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iwo outermost ridges are apparently almost as long as the 
median. These ridges are composed of a large number of 
crested tesserae arranged in linear order. 

Along the lateral margins of the plate, the tesserae arc 
oblong and nearly rectangular. Elsewhere they var>' con¬ 
siderably in shape and size. The ornamentation of the 
smaller tesserae usually consists of a large median stellate 
tubercle around which are grouped a large number of much 
smaller, but similar, tubercles. Some, however, have two 
large tubercles and at least one of the larger tesser® bears 
on its surface six of the larger tubercles arranged in two rows. 
On the other hand, the oblong lesserse along the lateral 
margins of the plate have no large median tubercles but are 
studded with the smaller ones. In outer form those tesseras 
in which the median tubercle is absent very much resemble 
the tesserae in the head of Jt^Uaspis tisrelata Traquair, from 
the Downtonian beds of Scotland. In microscopic structure, 
however, they are very different. 

In its present condition the shield of Astraspis is gently 
arched from side to side and from front to rear. The anterior 
margin is not well preserv'ed but seems to have been nearly 
straight with a short median projection. The shield is widest 
near the anterior margin and gradually tapers posteriorly for 
about two thirds of its length. From thence it rapidly tapers, 
terminating in a pointed median process. 

From the foregoing account, it is apparent that the shield 
of Astraspis differs greatly both in form and in the presence of 
symmetrically disposed ridges from the ovoid dorsal and 
ventral plates of Psammostius and Drepaaojpis. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that there is a decided and striking 
resemblance in the ornamentation of the individual tesserae 
of the Astraspid plate to that on the polygonal tesserae found 
in the outer layer of the shield of PsammosUus taylori. In 
each case this ornamentation consists of stellate tubercles, 
often with smooth apices. Of these the central tubercle is 
usually much larger than the others which are closely grouped 
around it. 
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Detached polygonal tessera of the type found in the 
shield of ^straspis occur in great numbers in the Canyon City 
bone bed. Some of them are illustrated in Walcott's paper 
(PL III, Figs. 4, 8, lo, 12; PL IV'', Fig. 1). Of these, Fig. 8 
on PL 111 resembles the oblong tesserse on the lateral margins 
of the shield where enlarged tubercles do not occur. These 
tesserae or little plates are often quite thick in vertical 
section. The basal or visceral surfaces of the plates arc 
uniformly perforated by a great number of vertical canals 
(PL V, Fig. X). 

The Astraspld plate or scale is composed of three layers— 
a well developed basal layer with numerous vertical canals, 
a middle layer with meandering vascular canals and an upper 
layer, confined to the superficial tubercles (PJ. 11 , Fig. 3). 
Two types of Astraspid tubercles occur In the bone bed. 
Their microscopic structure is identical and leads to the 
conclusion that there must have been a variation in form of 
the tubercles in different areas of the body covering. 

The first type is that found on the large shield and consists 
of round, stellate tubercles with pointed apices from which 
sharply cut grooves and ridges radiate outwards to the 
margin (PL II, Fig, 2). Sometimes the apices of these 
tubercles are quite smooth, probably as the result of wear. 
Usually the tubercles are constricted below the crown so that 
in side view they have a mushroom or stud-like outline with 
overhanging sculptured cap (PL HI, Fig. 2; PL Fig. 1), 

The second type of Astraspid tubercle is ovate in outline 
with low, rounded crown, The margins are crenulatcd. 
The sculpture consists of grooves radiating towards the widest 
end and deepest at the periphery, recalling the sculpture on 
the scales of the ganoid fish Chfiroltpis (PL II, Fig. i). 

The tubercles of Aitraspis are capped by a thick, hard, 
transparent, enamel-iike substance, W'hich however, is neither 
tj pica] enamel nor ganoine. This glassy substance overhangs 
the underlying tissue. At the summit of the tubercle it is 
often thick enough to constitute about a third of the depth 
of the tubercle. The sculpture of the tubercle is confined 
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entirely to this enamel-like substance and does not penetrate 
to the tissue beneath (PL III, Fig* i? Pi- Fig- 0 * 

The glassy coating has a hardness of about five and one 
half in Moh’s scale and according to the Becke test has a 
much higher index of refraction than that of the adjoining 
tissue beneath. It dissolves easily in hydrochloric acid- 
When examined in thin sections under the microscope it shows 
no evidence of prismatic or laminar structure and in polarized 
light behaves as an amorphous substance, remaining dark in 
all positions between crossed nicols. In these features^ it 
differs radically from any type of enamel or ganoine with 
which 1 am familiar. Obviously, it can hardly be a replace¬ 
ment of the original tissue by any other anxorphous mineral 
substance. A horizontal slice through the tip of the enamel 
cap often takes the form of an eight-pointed star, due to the 
sharply cut grooves and ridges (PL V, Fig. 3)- 

The tissue underlying the enamel cap and composing the 
remainder of the tubercle contains neither cell spaces nor 
dentine tubules, and consequently is neither bone nor dentine. 
It is a dense but transparent substance, built up of numerous 
distinct concentric lamiuE. These are everywhere pene¬ 
trated by a system of minute subparallcl fibres rescmblmg 
the fibres of Sharpey. They radiate from a pulp-Uke cavity 
when such exists, otherw ise from a median area in the tubercle, 
and extend outwards to the peripheiy^ (PI. HI, Figs, i, 2; 
PI, IV, Fig, i). In stained sections they have the appearance 

of exceedingly minute tubulets- 

A median or basal cavity communicating with the under¬ 
lying vascular system is often found in these tubercles. Such 
cavities resemble in some respects the pulp cavities of ordinary 
dentine tubercles. Lateral canals sometimes lead out from 
them and ascend to the surface between the tubercles. These 
lateral canals are in connection with others arising from the 
vascular canals below, and which also open at the surface. 
Probably together they compose the mucous canal system 

(PL IV, Fig. i). . , . • u 

In those tubercles showing no median or basal cavity there 
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is strong evidence that such a cavity formerly existed but has 
been filled by successive deposits of fibrous tissue from within. 

The concentric lamination of the Astraspid tubercle is 
well shown in horizontal sections {PI. VII, Fig. 2). Such 
sections cut below the enamel cap are doubly refractive. 
When viewed in polarized light with crossed nicols they show 
a black cross. 

The middle layer of the Astraspid plate is composed of a 
dense substance containing neither cell spaces nor dentine 
tubules. It, therefore, falls within the definition of “ aspe- 
din,” a name proposed by Gross ^ to distinguish the tissue 
characteristic of the licteTostrad, The vascular canals In this 
layer are comparatively few in number, with remarkably 
thick walls (PI. IT, Fig, 3). The canals vary In size and shape 
according to the direction in which the section is cut. Also, 
in different specimens there is considerable variation in the 
number and size of the sinuses and in the thickness of the 
walls enclosing them. Lateral by-passes connecting the 
canals are comparatively Infrequent. In horizontal sections 
the canals appear to be more evenly distributed, with nunier-' 
ous vertical tubes and few lateral by-passes. 

In some specimens one finds an approach to a subdivision 
of the middle layer into cancellous and reticular portions, In 
that the upper vascular canals are narrow with thick walls, 
while below they are much wider with thinner walls. Such ex¬ 
amples greatly resemble corresponding portions in the dermal 
skdeton of Psammastevs. 

As stated above, some of the canals of the middle layer 
send out branches which have their orifices on the surface of 
the plate between the tubercles. While, as seems probable, 
these may be mucous canals, there is no apparent uniformity 
m their distribution, although they seem to occur in groups. 
Such a group is iUusirated on PL V, Fig. [. Here a horizontal 
section has been cut through the bases of a number of tubercles 
and shows the orifices of the supposed mucous canaH. 
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The aspedin of the middle layer is laid down in concentric 
laminx surrounding the vascular canals (PL \ 1 , Figs- 
On the borders of these canals one often observes larninae 
hlled with fine fibres radiating inwards from the cavities 
{PL VI, Fig. i>. 

While true cell spaces do not cx:cur m Jstraspis one some¬ 
times finds in thin sections numerous small cavities some of 
which resemble bone lacunae. They vary greatly in size and 
shape and some even seem to have outrunners like tubules. 
They have no definite arrangement in respect to the lammK 
and are even found in the tubercles. Sometimes these 
cavities are greatly elongated as though produced by boring 
(PI. VII, Fig. l). When examined under high power they 
seem to resolve into groups of minute vermiform cavities. 
Usually they occur only in plates that show other clear evi¬ 
dence of decay or corrosion, such as is seen on Pt. V, Fig. i 
of Walcott's paper. The figure in that instance illustrates a 
specimen of Eriptychius in which such cavities are also some¬ 
times found. A^ they seldom or never occur in well pre¬ 
served plates, it must be concluded that they are the result 
of post mortem corrosion, and that true cell spaces are en¬ 
tirely lacking. . . 

The basal layer in the exoskeleton of Jstraspis is well 
developed and very thick. It is composed of numerous fine 
and distinct Uminse laid down parallel to the base. As the 
inner surface of the Astraspid tessera is often undulating, the 
basal I a min® are not always horizontal but follow the lower 
contour of the plate (PI. II, Fig. 3)- The basal layer is 
penetrated by vertical canals the orifices of which arc on the 
inner surface. These canals seldom communicate with each 
other, but pass upward into the vascular system of the middle 
layer. Sometimes the basal layer is greatly developed and 
extends upward at the expense of the middle layer, which it 
partially supplants. 

Fibres resembling the fibres of Sharpey are often observed 
in the basal layer. They arise at the visceral surface and 
pass vertically upwards in parallel groups. 
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The basal layer of like the mydie layer, is 

doubly refractive. In polarized light the laminae, and some¬ 
times the fibres, stand out distinctly. 

We may now inquire if the information obtained as the 
result of the foregoing morphological and histological study 
leads to any conclusions regarding the relationship of ..Vx- 
traspis to other early vertebrates. 

We must at once admit that these fragmentary remains 
tell us little as to the body form of the animal. Perhaps we 
may fairly assume from the dorsal (?) shield that at least the 
anterior parts were defended by esoskeleial plates arranged 
after the fashion of the Hfiiroslraciy with a prominent median 
dorsal plate, and probably with a corresponding one on the 
ventral side of the body. 1 think we may also conclude 
from the great abundance of polygonal tesserae found de¬ 
tached, that certain areas between the dorsal and ventral 
plates were covered by polygonal scutes similar to those 
found in the family Dripaitsspida^ The ornamentation of 
these plates also superficially resembles that In some members 
of that family. Furthermore, we have found that the plates 
of Attfospis are composed of aspedin, a substance found only 
in the HeterQsiraci and that they are formed of three layers, 
the basal and middle layers somewhat resembling those in the 
Drepanaspida, But there the resemblance ends. The shape 
of the median plate is quite different from those found in the 
Drepanaspida and while the superficial layer of the armor 
in some members of the Drepanutpida: is marked off into 
polygonal areas, in Jstrsspis the plate at least appears to be 
composed of individual tesserae, more or less fused together. 
The appearance of the shield supports this view as does the 
structure of the comparatively thick and massive tesserae 
found in the sandstone. 

The structure of the tubercles studding the surface of 
Astraspid plates is totally unlike anything found in any 
member of the or for chat matter in any other 

ostracoderm. Instead of the demine tubercles and ridges of 
the HettTQstraci, we find tubercles composed of laminae 
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knitted together bj^ fibres, lacking either in cell spaces or 
dentine tubules and protected by a heavy coating of a peculiar 
type of ctiamci. 

'rhe morphological and histological structure of the 
exoskcleton in Astras pis thus differs in many important 
features from that found in any other of the Hettrastraci^ 
and these features coUectiv'ely are certainly of family value. 
\ et the presence of bone lacking in cell spaces points to 
membership in that order. In my opinion, Astras pis, for the 
present, should be Included within the lleUrostraci and as* 
signed to the family Asiraspidii as proposed by Eastman in 
1917. 


Eriptyrkius americanus Walcott 

Pis. viri-xin 

1892. Eriptyckius americauus Walcott. Bull. Ceol. Soc. 

Amer,, HI, p. 155, PI. IV, Figs. 5-u; PL V, Figs, t, 4. 

Our knowledge of this creature is founded almost entirely 
upon its detached scales. These occur in immense numbers 
in the Harding bone bed. However, the head and forepart 
of the trunk of the animal must have been protected by plates 
of considerable Fragments of such plates are not in¬ 

frequently found but none of them are sufficiently complete 
to afford an indication of iheir shape, They are ornamented 
by coarse broken ridges, apparently running nearly straight 
in a fore and aft direction. Such a fragment is illustrated 
on PL \ [II, Fig- 2, In this case the plate h partially con¬ 
cealed by what appears to be a portion of the exoskclcion of 
an undescribed hshp 

The scales vary considerably in shape. Usually they are 
broader than long and exhibit wide areas of overlap (PL 
VI lU Fig. t; PL IX Figs. 2, 4). This is an unusual feature 
in the Ihit^rostrarL They arc ornamented with short sub* 
parallel dentine ridges which tend to break up into low- 
crowned tubercles. Usually the longer ridges are pointed 
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at the posterior end of tlie stales and may project as spindets. 
Often smaller ridges or tubercles arc intercallated between 
the coarser rows. On some scales the tubercles and ridges 
are extremely irregular in shape with deeply indented margins 
(PL IX, Figs. I, 3). Intermediate stages are found between 
all these forms. So doubt therefore, the character of the 
ornamentation varied considerably in different areas of the 
cxoskelcton, agreeing in that respect wiUi the DrepanaspidiP. 

Between the ridges on the scales of Eriptychius one may 
see the openings of numerous pores arranged in linear fashion. 
Where the ridges lie fairly close together their sides are 
indented around these openings, giving the ridges a crimped 
appearance (Pi. VIM, Fig. ))■ I assume these pores to be the 
outlets of the mucous canals. 

When a vertical section of one of these scales is examined 
under the microscope it is found to be built up of three layers 
(PL IX, Fig. 5), The uppermost layer is confined to the 
superficial dentine ridges and tubercles. It is composed of 
transparent concentric lamellse which are penetrated and 
bound together by minute parallel fibres, disposed at right 
angles to the laminse much as they arc in Aslraspis, Be¬ 
neath each ridge or tubercle ties a median pulp-like cavity 
from which arise rather coarse dentine tubules. These 
branch as they ascend. The outermost branchlcts extend 
to the extreme periphery of the ridge where they open on the 
surface as there is no superficial layer of enamel (PI. XI, 
Figs. I, 3). .^s Jacket pointed out, the concentric laminse 

do not run in continuous curves but are slightly deflected 
inwards between the dentine tubules (PI, XI, Fig. 1), 

The pulp-like cavities communicate with the underlying 
vascular canals by wide channels and also often send off 
lateral canals which ascend to the surface between the ridges 
(PL X, Fig, t; PL XU, Fig. 2), Several pulp cavities arc 
often found beneath the longer ridges, but sometimes they 
arc fused into one (PL .X, Fig. 3; PL Xlll, Figs, i, 3). In 
liorixontal sections through the dentine ridges the fibrous 
structure of the concentric laminse and the arrangement of 
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the pulp cavities and dentine tubules are often well shown 
(PL X, Fig. 2). Viewed in polarized light the dentine ridges 
are weakly doubly refractive, apparent only in rather thick 
sections. There is no banding of the upper layer nor any 
evident transition into any type of enamel. 

The middle layer of the dermal CKOskelcton of Eriptychius 
consists of lamellar tissue without cell spaces. It is perforated 
by large vascular canals forming a spongy labyrinth (PI. X, 
Fig. 1; PL XII, Fig. 2; PL Xin, Fig, 2), The sinuses arc 
irregular in shape and size and there is no distinct division 
into cancellous and reticular portions as in the Pteraspids, 
In this respect the middle layer of Eriptychius closely re¬ 
sembles that of the Drepanaspids but is even more generalized 
than in the Devonian forms. A great number of branches 
ascend from the vascular canals, both to the cavities beneath 
the dentine ridges and to the surface between the ridges or 
tubercles (PL X, Fig. ij Pi. Xll, Fig. 3), The external 
surface of the Eriptychius scale is pitted with such openings, 
and a horizontal section through the uppermost portion of 
the middle layer shows a uniform network of rather closely 
spaced vertical canals (PI. XII, Fig. i). Towards the margins 
of the scales the middle layer may be quite dense, with com¬ 
paratively few' vessels (PL IX, Fig. 5). 

The basal layer of the dermal skeleton of Eripiyckius is 
well developed. It consists of aspedin or tissue lacking cell 
spaces built up of horizontal laminse (PL IX, Fig, 5). It is 
penetrated by many wide vertical canals which rarely com¬ 
municate with each other. Sometimes the basal layer is 
greatly expanded vertically at the expense of the middle 
layer which is correspondingly reduced (PI. X, Fig, 3). In 
such cases one sometimes observes a vertical canal passing 
completely through the exoskeleton from the lower to the 
upper surface. However, these vertical canals usually lead 
into the more complicated vascular system of the middle 
layer. 

In certain thin sections one finds abundant evidence of 
corrosion, not only on the walls of canals and pulp cavities, 
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but in minute pitting8 throughout the tissue. These some¬ 
times simulate cell spaces as remarked in the description of 
Aiiraspis, 

One may question whether more tlian one species of 
Eriptyckins occurs in the Harding bone bed. Certainly one 
finds great variety of form in the surface denticles, a variation 
whose extremes ‘seem to be bridged by intermediate forms. 
This is paralieled by a certain amount of variation in the 
microscopic structure of the exoskeleton. On the other hand, 
we find some variation of the microscopic structure of certain 
layers in different areas of the same plate. At the most, 
these variations are only of specific value. 

The histological structure of the exoskeleton in Eriptyckius 
indicates a very close relationship to the Devonian Dre- 
pa-naspide. Indeed there seems to be no valid reason for 
excluding it from that family. Some thin sections made from 
scales of Eriptyckius might easily be mistaken for those of 
Psammosteus meandrinus Ag. The chief difference between 
them lies in the greater development of the basal layer in 
Eriptyckius and in a complete lack of any sub-division of the 
middle layer into cancellous and reticular portions. Also, 
in vertical sections of Eriptyckius cut in a longitudinal direc¬ 
tion in respect to the dentine ridges, the vascular canals are 
not drawn out horizontally to the extent that they arc In 
Psammosteus, 

The building up of the dentine ridges in successive laminae, 
tied together by fibres penetrating the various layers, is 
another feature that appears to distinguish Eriptyckius 
from the remainder of the Drepanaspids. It is paralleled 
in the tubercles of Astr&spis and may well be considered a 
primitive feature. 


CoKctustOK 

All available evidence indicates that both Jstraspis and 
Eriptyckius are members of the Order Heterostraci in' a 
comparatively low state of development. They agree with 
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the other members of the Order in the absence of cell spaces 
in the exoskcleton. EriptycKius h closely, and Astt^pis 
more distantly, related to the Drepanatpida. The minute 
structure of the superficial tubercles in the exoskeleton of 
Aslraspis differs from that In any known animal. Unfortu¬ 
nately, little or nothing Is known as to the body form of these 
ancient creatures. Pending new discoveries we must be 
content with the knowledge that among the lieUrostraci is 
found the oldest known vertebrate fauna. 
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Ae5TIUI£T 

ralxonmbgkal and oomptrRti^'nf data shsuw that iLcblal parts ire adapted 
thrmuph the to new functions. Each is a composite Ttmiilng from the 
inlerpUy of habltui md heritage factor*, Hahitus characier^ may conwrigtf, is m 
the ease cpf IH'O dirfcreni orders ol atilmalSp or may run parallel^ As in two aniniaEB of 
the sairw order, and they 9WayM owrilc and partly or compkirly conceal heritage 

characters. , ^ r - j 

The mammaiiatt backbone \t seketed to iUustrato the effect of stresses impoacd 
npen the skeleton throoghont m ec'oluricin and individual de^-elopmcnt- In ilie pre- 
fisfui^orewitracodenna, the backbone coniiited of a notochorii around wb^ch tn reaction 
lo the stress of my tele movement the tiony centra of the leTcoft flshe? were hnally 
produced^ Thk backbone wa* a mere appendagtf of the head, with no rannccTion with 
either the pectoral or the pelvic girdle, , ^ , ... , 

In the t;roeiopier>'gian ftshes the paired fins began to aerj e a« paddles, r^rhi^ in 
the early amphibians wfifC used gradually tn raise the body in piiogrttsion on lansL 
After the freeing of the pociool gi^le from the back of the ikulh it terved u a U-tnaped 
iling or cradle for the fort part of the body* The pelvis, origlrtaiijig in the ventral 
musculature and growing dorsad, ei eniually gained a coonecilon lA^ih the backbone 
by way of the *acra| ribfl. Thus originated a sort of combined suspension and canti- 
lever bridpr, CDiuiedn^ of pwlaraJ itid pelvic jifdtrt at the piers bettveen TCliieyibc 
bridjff of ikuil iiTiJ bacLbflne is suspenJed j this is the baiUof the nvamiDillan rtnditwn, 
Stvcnil vtuyt in wHLcIi l»rgc ind licaty skull* ate j up ported or iuipended 
taetbone are wnsidettd and bIm> lh« drawbridge action of the fonf part of the body 

upon the hip pint. , , c .. j-n Lt 

TlieM principles a rc illu*trated in a seciet of ikekton* n)ou nted by i It. 5. i I - Chu Ws- 


To palaeontologists no proof Is needed that in some way 
or other structural patterns arc closelj' adjusted to their 
owner's environment and vvavs of life, and for the moment it 
is not necessarj- to make any embarrassing choice between 
the older theories associated with the names of Buffon, 
Lamarck and Darwin, and the newer theory' of preadaptation 
defended w'ith much ingenuity by Cuenot and Davenport* 
Figure i gives a striking example of similar habitus com¬ 
bined with different ordinal heritage, the form at the right 
belonging to the order Polyproiodontia of the subclass Mar- 
Bupialia, that on the left belonging to the order Insectivora 
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of ihc subclass Placcntalja, Thus convergence may be 
dchned as simUar habitus with different ordinai heritage; 
parallelism, on the other hand, as the resemblance in habitus 
between members of different families of the same order. 



FlCr ]. SttniEar h^bjlut CirJinn) bcrilVgc. 

o' luticUM Plawaul!*. 

B. A Qtaryaa, ori3« Poti-proiodonua. nibcbu 


In general, habitus characters tend to conceal the ordinal 
or class relationships of any given form, while heritage char¬ 
acters w'hen discovered reveal its class and ordinal relation- 
s ips. xperieuce shows that part of the habitus of a remote 
ancestor is transmiued to its descendants and, under<hanged 
conditions It becomes part of the heritage of the descendants. 

IIS a a^itus character becomes a heritage character after 
a change of function.^ 


and io Hiht* Illuatratin^'Kmtikur 

PMQ6-114. 


t’ch. JO, 151 j. -- ^ 

Jiartl. 3, No. 2, Miy, 19-^. 
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Some of the outstanding factors in the habitus of an>' 
given form of skeleton are Indicated in figure z. No doubt 
the interactions of such factors arc even more complex than 
those here suggested. One of the fundamental conditions 
of anjf* given habitus is the geologic age and environmental 
setting. The peculiar habitus of the woolly mammothi for 
example, appears only in Quaternary' times for the simple 
reason that it represents a ^'ery advanced and relatively recent 
stage of adjustment and that neither the hereditary nor the 
envdronmental stages that led up to it date below the upper 

and middle Tertiary horizons. 

The specific, generic, family, subordinal, ordinal and class 
heritages of any given type limit in decreasing degree the next 
steps open to it, but we have not time to illustrate this far- 
reaching Principle- 

Heritage factors and the length of the life-span both enter 
into the magnitude of body mass, and this in turn has di¬ 
versified influences upon every- part of the skeleton. Palse- 
ontology and comparative anatomy likewise afford abundant 
evidence that in the long run the skeletal patterns are in¬ 
fluenced directly by almost every change in the normal 
morphology ami reactions of all the other organ systems of 
the body, and indirectly by changes in the physical and 
biotic environments, For example, the gradual introduction 
of grasses on the western plains in early Tertiary- times en¬ 
couraged the evolution of many lines of grass-eating animals 
witli long-crowned complex check teeth. ... . 

Although such facts and principles arc familiar in a general 
wav to all paleontologists, there is still great need of the study 
of 'fossil teeth and skeletons from a functional viewpoint. 
Let us consider therefore a few of the ways m which the 
mammalian backbone has reacted to the stresses imposed 
bv the interactions of body weight, muscular action and the 
thrusts coming from the skull and from the limbs by way of 

The wide adaptive radiation of the mammalian backbone 
can best be appreciated in the light of even a brief and cursory 
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review of the earlier stages of the evolution of the backbone 
in prcmammatiaTi v^ertebrates. It will be recalled that the 
earliest vertebrates, which are known as ostracoderms, did 
not have any backbone in the strict sense, but merely a noto¬ 
chord or dorsal axial rod. This structure, however it arose, 
reacted against the stresses set up by the metameric muscles 
or mj'omeres on the sides of the body so as to produce lateral 
undulations and drit^e the large head forward in search of 
food. 

The I iving Amphioxus, which may be a highly speciali7.cd 
and secondarily small-headed, naked derivative of some of 
the osiracoderms, shows us the notochord in a dominant 
condition before it became restricted by central rings. 

The backbone in its typical vertebrate form is illustrated 
in this skeleton of a teleost fish (Fig. 3J. Here the bony 



Fic. j. Sfcelcicm of a tj picil |iih {Pnmictops Etaifjrdy 


centra have already replaced the notochord, at least in the 
adult condition. These centra serve on one hand to provide 
a jointed column to which the muscles are attached, through 
the ribs, neural and haemal arches; on the other hand, the 
backbone, by the cooperation of all its parts, forms a series 
of arches which protect from strangulation the delicate parts 
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of the spinal nerves and central nervous sj'stem. These 
primary' functions of the vertebrate backbone, acquired m 
the watery medium, became indispensable parts of the heritage 
of the land-living vertebrates, including the mammals. 

At first the backbone was chiefly an appendage of the 
head. The pectoral girdle was originally the posterior 
boundary of the branchial chamber and as such It was at¬ 
tached to the skull. Its relations to the fins were a later 

development. i * * 

The pelvic girdle originated as a base for the pelvic nns 

and for long ages had no connection with the backbone. 

It was only in the stage of the lobe-finned or crossopte- 
rvgiaii fishes of late Palseozoic times, which all recent evidence 
suggests are at least nearly related to the direct ancestors 
of the land-living animals, that the paired paddles began to 
serve even in an incipient way as paired limbs. 

By the lime of the earliest amphibians the fundamental 
plan of the five-toed limbs was already evolved, but the back¬ 
bone shows relatively little advance beyond that of the fish. 



t’lc, 4. 'JTw complex brtdi?t In iht [n:emoinm*lian Biaj-e. Sktlfwn of carl;- manimal* 

Sid« view. 
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progression on the ground was chieflv^ by wiggling 
»f«r the (ash«,„ of a a,vin.mi,ig fi,h. hut an obliqW rSkin* 
movement w, imparted by the thru.ta of the abort spraivline 
l.mba. But even at this early stage „e have the eleLn.s of 



F ig. 5. V-fihuj-Hrd scApulaf arcL Ttltf 
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the jointed movable combined suspension and cantilever 
bridge, the pectoral and pelvic girdles forming the two piers 
of the bridge, between which the skull and backbone were 
suspended. This combination of suspension, cantilever and 
drawbridge was transmitted to the mammals but in a greatly 



Fig. 6. Coniact oF pelvU wit h backbonc. Rear of mOLtn ted ikele ton of Mj^jchopf 

£4pfntis. 
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iftipFoved form* M hen the annual wis on land the weight 
of the skull was compensated by the backward thrust of the 
occipital condyle on the column and by the pull of the spinal 
muscles and ligaments along the back. Here again we have 
the basis of a characteristic mammalian condition. 

As soon as vertebrates began to run rather than crawl, 
the backbone had to meet new stresses. Running necessitates 
lifting up the head and forequarters, advancing the forelimbs, 
falling forward and pushing with the hind feet (Fig. 4)- By 
this lime the pectoral girdle was free from the skull, a neck 
had been developed and the skull, neck and thorax were slung 
between a L'-shaped cradle (Fig. 5) formed by the opposite 
sea pulo.-coracold and clavicular arches. 


Fi<s. Sr St«!cTon o( an opoisum. Mounted by S. H. Qmbb, 

The pelvic girdle (Fig. 6) very early extended dorsad and 
formed effective connections with the sacral ribs, which 
transmit thrusts from the limbs to the column. 

Each half of the pelvis also serves as the base for a great 
pyramid of muscles (Fig. 7), which pull the teg forward or 
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backward, outward, inward, upward or downward, Here 
again these habitus features of the early tclrapods became 
part of the heritage of the mammals and by the lime of the 
higher mammal-like reptiles or cynodonts the mammalian 
grade of organiiiation was being closely approaciwd. For 
here we find, in addition to the features already noted, a 
differentiation of the column into atlas and axis, truecervkals, 
thoracic, lumbar, sacral, coccygeal and caudal vertebrse, 
The stresses from the skull are transmitted in part to the 
atlas and axis, but largely to the deep and superficial long 
muscles of the neck, back and loins, 

I he same thing is true but in even greater degree in the 
pnmitive mammals, as represented by the opossum (Fig. 8). 



Hie. rji Ciil of ttcleionof 


Here , he hijhi,- di)rcre.,ti«cd column « capable of meetlnn 

the diversified stresses of arboreal Iifi» j- i ^ 
transmitted from the relatively large skulL ^ *^'^**^ 

When the skull becomes v'erv bree heaw nr r i 

.here are several pa.hcvays dis.ri,fu;i„''r;.;,^"; 
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ports of the body, Jn ilic pcfissodoctyls oiid artiodocty Is, 
for example, pan of the weight of the skull anti neck ts tranS” 
milted to the high spines of the anterior dorsal vertebrae by 
the powerful Uganicntum nuchse with its many strands, 
capable of resisting high tensile stresses. 

A rather different arrangement is shown in the skeleton of 
the giant marsupial lyipTotodoHy a cast of which ) had mounted 
in the position shown in figure 9- Here wc sec that the spines 
of the anterior dorsal vertebrae are low and it is very probable 
that part of the weight of the skull was transmitted by the 
longissimus spinalis muscles to the arch formed by the 


Uf*w 



FiG- I □. iupportin^ ibe ht^d in the elcpliatit. From Cuvier and Lauriilard. 

posterior dorsals, lumbar and sacral vertebra;. Another pan 
of the weight of the skull was borne by the pectoral cradle, 
which terminates above on each side in a sort of pointed cap 
on top of the scapula; this cap must have served for the in- 
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sertioii of the cervical and thoracic slips of the serratus. 
\v nie the trapezius and the rhomboid muscles above it ran 
forward to the afcull. In the Eocene Coryphodoii a somewhat 
similar pointed scapula is seen, probably also for the purpose 
of contributing to the support of the heavy head, Verv 
probably there was a dorso-seapular ligament which spread 
from the top of the scapula to the spines of the anterior 


In the elephant (Fig. loj the great weight of the head is 
distributed partly to the neck vertebrae through the deep 
occipital and spinal muscles, partly to the dorsal vertebr® 
through the superficial occipital muscles and the longissimus 





Jisinbutcd downward and backward rhr"' ' k ‘y’’'* “ 
pan of ,hn aerra.us .o ,l.n rib, and d'' -' ^ 

tricepa to the lower am,. I^4e ItThr 
acapnia, li»amen. plav. a pan n d 
fron, tire head and neck Co ,he doraal ve eb L”* " 
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In slow-moving animals, such as the elephant, with mas¬ 
sive bodies, long prosimal and short distal limb segments, ilie 
spines and transverse processes of the lumbar vertebrae are 

often short, , 

In animals that leap or run, on the contrary, the muscles 

of the loins arc powerfully developed and with them the 
lumbar vertebrae and their spines and transverse processes 
(Fig, n). In such cases the backbone evidently acts as a 



sprint!, working in a vertical plane, and there is an anticlinal 
vertebra at the top of the arch, where the axial muscles of the 

loins meet those of the thorax- 

In some leaping and running anintals, such as the horse 
(Fig. 12), the bob-like movements of the heavy head and 
neck plav an important part in bouncing the forepart of the 
body upward so that the forelimbs can be thrown far 
The sudden retraction of the head and neck arc effected chiefly 
bv some of the deep spinal muscles which are inserted into 
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the dcrsat surfaces of the ccr^ucal vertebrae. In the horse 
the concavity of the dorsal borders of the Jlla (Fig. 13 ) 
permits the forward prolongation of the deep gluteals and 
their aitachmeiil to the longiasimiis spinalis muscles. When 



Fig. 
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the leg is momeniarlly fixed, contraction of the deep gfuteals 
and longissimus in tandem tends to raise the forepart of the 
body on the hip joint. 

Thus the draubridge-iike action of the entire spinal 
column, when it rears up upon the hip joint, is an important 
part of the locomotor methods of many mammals, such as 
horse and man (Fig. 14 ), We have seen that the foundations 
or this arrangement were laid among the earliest mammal- 
like reptiles and the case is a good example of the principle 
that part of the heritage of the remote ancestor contributes 
to the habitus of its diversified descendants. 

In conclusion, the vertebral column of the earlier aquatic 
vertebrates was adapted chiefly for lateral undulations in a 
honzontal plane, that of mammals for spring-like movements 
m the vertical plane. This advance became possible only 
hrough the hxation of the sacrum upon the pelvis, so that 
the vertebral column could rear up in front using the hip- 
jomts as pawed p,vow. !„ man, walking erect and trans- 
femng all the work to the hind limbs, the bipedal habitus 
conceals but does not obliterate the remote quadrupedal 
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D. S. BAYIDSOPT 
{Rfud ity lisie Jprii ^93^ 

Abstract 

*Thc IpclrtlirDwcr was used Upper Palzdlitliic hunters in Eilmpe ID^OOO ycirt 

but 10 movt rcteot timet it ha^ h^n employed ooly io tliE New World and in the 
Pacific (principally Amtratii^ bui a]«o m a few local iti» is New Gulneip Yap and ihe 
Petew Island*), It now ha* dliappcarcd in North and South America ej[cept among 
the Eahlmo and in .Acnasonia^ *o itj grcaicst pieient u« i* among the AoBtralian 
aborigines. 

This weapon appear* not to hai^'e a greof antiquity in Australia for the available 
evidence mdicates that it was not a poste^sion of the earliest Ausualian*. It seems 
to have spread to the continent from New Guinea not earlier tkan a few ibousand year* 
agOr Even at the present time there are a few Auitralian trib« who have not yet 
acquired it and many Others m peripheral area* among whom iu Uie Is not tj^picaL 

The spearthrower Is mrOit efficient with light-weight spear* and i* not practical 
w^ith eatfemely heavy spears. Since most Australian hand spears are of considerable 
weight the adoption of the spearthrower has required many adjustments in these old 
traditional spear typeSh Tc^nkal coniLderailont thui indicate a thronoiogical reta- 
tiouahip between certain 5 |KcifLc early ty'pee of Australian spear and the spearthrower 
and substantiate Other evidence which suggest* that the spearthrower did not arrive 
in x 4 tittralia until after several prominent type* of spear had been well established^ 
Modem Australian ipearthrowers vary considerably iu qucp Some are broad and 
IcAf-like, other* narrow and hthdike in shapCj whereas sdck-likc fbtms are used In 
some localities. Thus although the Australians bormift'ed the concepi of this weapon 
fccpns New Guinea they have altered it ip many way* to *uk their own ideas. 

I 

One of the most important inventions In human history is 
the spearthrower. This device offers a double advantage to 
those who use spears for it not only Increases the leverage of 
the arm, thereby permitting the attainment of a more distant 
range, but it also concentrates the entire force of deliver}' 
behind the butt of the spear to allow greater accuracy. 
Equipped with the spearthrower man thus is able to strike 
from a greater distance and to hurl his spear with more force 

' Tills *rtic!« is one of the retulu of a study conducted in Australian Mukupis 
during 1950-1under * fellowship grant by the Social Science Rcsearcb CemndJ of 
New York^ Australian MuscutUp Sydney (.A^[)* Queens] apd Museum, Brisbane 
(QM), South Ansualiap bCuseump AdeUidc (SAAI), Nailonal hfuscum of Victoria, 
iMcIbdiurnF (NXfViQ; University Museum, FhiEadelphi* (.UP). 
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and increased affectiveness at near range, thereby avoiding 
some of the hazards previously faced with weapons thrown 
by hand. 

The place of origin of the spearthrower cannot be indicated 
at present but it seems not unlikely that It was in Asia. 
These weapons make their earliest known appearance in the 
Upper Paleolithic Age in Europe but since Europe at that 
time seems to have received its major cultural stimuli from 
the east or southeast, the spearthrower may have come from 
Asia. How long it may have been in use before migrating 
Asiatics or diffusion introduced it into other areas cannot be 
intimated. 

The relatively great antiquity in Europe and by inference 
in Asia is not manifest for other pans of the world. In 
recent times spearthrowers seem to have been confined to two 
main areas, Oceania and the New World (including adjacent 
northeastern Asia). In North and South America these 
secondary weapons still are employed by the Eskimo (and 
neighboring Siberians) and apparently by a few tribes of 
Amazonia, respectively, but previously their distribution 
apparently covered the greater part of the two continents. 
We know from historical accounts and from archseological 
investigation that spearthrowers were employed in many 
regions in the Americas at the time of discoverj- and that in 
certain localities they had become extinct only in rather late 
pre-Columbian times. Such a sporadic distribution, with 
appearances scattered from the Arctic down the west coast to 
Peru and with occurrences to the east as far as Florida and 
Brazil, indicates the prominence which this device at one time 
or another enjoyed In a large part of the New World. The 
cause of its extinction In some areas can be attributed to the 
coining of the Europeans and the subsequent annihilation of 
native cultures, but long before Columbus set sail the spear¬ 
thrower had become extinct or obsolete in various other 
localities, apparently in many instances as the result of the 
arrival of the bow and arrow. Although the bow and the 
spearthrower are not incompatible per se, the Eskimo for 
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example 5lill employ both albeit for different purposes* it 
seems to be true that the introduction of the former tends 
sooner or later to relegate the spearthrower to obsolescence 
and finally to oblivion* At least we know that spearthrowers 
for the most part are limited to areas where the bow is un¬ 
known or of recent introduction^ and to times* var^nng in 
different parts of the world* which antedate the introduction 
of the bow and arrow. 

In the Pacific the spearthrower in historic times seems to 
have been confined to Australia* a few localities in New 
Guinea, and to Yap and Palau.^ It is only in Australia* 
however* that it can be said to be typical, for to the north it 
has all but disappeared apparently as the result of the inroads 
of the bow* a weapon still unknown in Australia except at the 
ver>^ tip of the Cape York Peninsula- Australia thus is the 
only continent where the spearthrower continues to be used 
as a major weapon and the only great land mass which never 
has been conquered by the bow and arrow. 

That all the spearthrowers of the world are historically re¬ 
lated seems a plausible hypothesis but one for which there is 
insufficient evidence at the present time to permit a satis* 
factor^-^ discussion. The antiquity manifest in paleolithic 
Europe and the greater antiquity inferred for Asia* seemingly 
antedate the movements of many, indeed if not all* extant 
peoples from Asia to the Americas, and to New Guinea and 
-Australia* The suggestion that the various historical appear* 
ances of spearthrowers are derived ultimately from an 
Asiatic origin therefore is not inconsistent with current 
theories of human migrations, in spite of the fact that for 
Asia actual evidence of great age is tacking at the moment. 

The maximum antiquity of the spearthrower in the New 
World is most uncertain- As the result of the accurate 
dating by dendrochronology of various pre-Columbian de¬ 
posits in the American Southw^est we know that spearthrowers 
w^cre used during the second century a.d. (Basket Maker II 
Times)- Presumably here or elsew'hcre in North America, 

■ LuMrbicVp p, 133. 
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they antedate this period by milleoia but this is conjecture 
unsupported at present by datable evidence. 

The maximum antiquity of the spearlhrower in Australia 
similarly cannot be indicated at the moment but there can be 
no doubt but that here, too, many hundreds if not thousands 
of years are involved. The greatest possible antiquity, how¬ 
ever, although it cannot be mentioned in terms of years, 
apparently can be equated relatively in terms of various 
cultural manifestations. 

1. Sp earth rowers were lacking in Tasmania where the 
Tasmanians had been isolated culturally possibly for many 
thousands of years. It seems permissible therefore to regard ’ 
the ancient time when the Tasmanians of Tasmania became 
separated from the Tasmanians of Australia as indicative of 
the greatest possible antiquity that spearthrowers could have 
on the continent,^ 

2 . A much lesser antiquity, however, seems indicated. 
That the spearthrower was not brought in by the earliest 
.Australians appears to be demonstrated by its lack of appear¬ 
ance on Melville and Bathurst Islands and in certain areas in 
eastern Australia, as well as by considerations to be discussed 
below which seem to shoiv that it has diffused but recently 
into various other parts of the continent. 

3 . Lastly, there seems to be a chronological relationship 
between the spearthrower and various types of Australian 
spears, a relationship which suggests that a considerable 
period of time may have elapsed between the initial appear¬ 
ance of Australians and the introduction of the spearthrow-er. 

II 

Before w'c consider the question of the relative antiquity 
of the spearthrower let us discuss the practical problems of 
diffusion. At first glance it would appear that the acceptance 
of this weapon would be a simple matter entailing no great 

• Tlwre I* in ibiiindince of (ufiuriltvldwce »show ilit tlic Tiinwnjspi p«ftA:d 
the AmtralliOt in Aust»lii. Ofity t«0 rmnl writtm, Pullcinc ind Wood Jonw »i!ll 
tupport the old «mientioq thai ihE TisminEanj friehed ihtir iEkndi by Hi frem 
iome diitant locahtv raLhcr ihin from AuRinlift. 
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diffictilty in adjustment. Howeverj a moment’s reflection Is 
sufficient to indicate that its adoption involves not only- 
changes in motor habits of throwing spears and the acquiring 
of the ability to fit quickly the spear to the spcarthrower, but 
also the adjustment of spear weights and lengths to suit them 
for use with the spearthrower. 

As is well known there arc two classes of spearthrowers 
which have been termed “female’' and “male,” The former 
is characterized by a cup-like depression or conca-v-ity near 
one end into which the butt of the spear is placed for throwing. 
The ordinary^ spear thus requires no alteration for use with 
this class. In the “male” class a projection peg either is 
carved into or is secured to the shaft of the spearthrower and 
can be used only with a spear -which has had a concavity- 
carved in its butt. Since “male” spearthrowers appear to 
be the only class employed in Australia, with possibly a few 
unimportant exceptions,^ all spears intended for use with 
spearthrowers consequently must be equipped with a slight 
concavity in the butt. Presumably, the distribution of the 
spearthrower can be determined by the appearances of spears 
with this feature. 

It is important to note, hoivcver, that the spearthrower 
cannot be adopted readily by a tribe merely by following the 
simple process of carving a depression in the butt of each 
hand spear. Many hand spears can be so transformed and 
thereafter can be hurled effectively either by hand or with the 
spearthrower, nevertheless there are many- spears which can¬ 
not be thrown satisfactorily with the spearthrower. The 
deciding factor is weight. 

Since spears thrown by hand (javelins) quite naturally 
tend to be held at the balance their maximum possible weight 
is greater than that of thrusting spears (lances) held near the 

' They hm b?cn ruporied at Two FoM Bay, New Souit WiJr. «t an undetlgoaied 
locality nut the southannttm boundary between Victoria and New- Sooth Walei, and 
at CoolfTO-wa. QueeusUDd (Ltitchao, p, ijj). It appears, however, that $uch apear- 
throwcri could not have been in prominenr use in the^ diitrici* lor all the specimens 
Inom them tnown to the writer are o( the male class as arc the many huadreds front 
other part» of the cociitneni wdiich he hu examined or which are deicnbed in the 
literature. KUatich tecuwd a toy of thi* clast on Melville Is. CirsebDer. 1909, p, 736. 
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butt end of the weapon. The maximum weight of spears 
used with a spearthrower is even more limited than that of 
the latter, for since they must be grasped only at the point 
determined by the length of the spearthrower, relatively 
heavy' spears cannot be conveniently balanced (Fig. i). It is 



,. . [■ ^ native [N'erth AiMtnlU) uifog the spearthrower with a 

hght-^-eighi w™den spear fitted with e head of fence wire. Note the and the 
diSeuity of balancing even (hit nlitively tigbi-wei^ht epear. 


true that a long or heavy spear can be supported partially 
by the hand of the non-throwing arm until the moment the 
throwing arm is brought back and the spear, supported by 
the peg of the spearthrower, becomes poised in the air just as 
the throw is commenced, but such a procedure, although not 
unknown in Australia, is awkward and interferes with and 
restricts the freedom of action so necessary for accurate and 
forceful throws. However, as a rule only one arm seems to 
be employed, hence if the most efficient action is to be at¬ 
tained, the weight or length of a spear must be such that not 
too much tension Is placed upon the throwing-arm. Since 
this stress also depends in part upon the length of the spear- 
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thrower it follows that eitremel}r heavjr spears cannot be 
thrown with sp earth rowers, that relatively heavy spears can 
be thrown better with short spearthrowers than with long 
ones and that medium or light weight spears can be hurled 
with either short or long spearthrowers. 

As might be expected for practical reasons spear weights 
fall well within the theoretical maximum limits, hence there 
is some overlapping in specimens intended for throwing by- 
hand, for thrusting, or for use with spearthrowers. Never¬ 
theless there is a marked tendency for hand spears as a class 
to be relatively heavy and for spears thrown with a spear- 
thrower to be relatively light in weight. However, it is 
important to note that certain types of hand spears on the 
average are lighter in weight than others and we also find 
that the specimens on the average in each of the various types 
of hand spears differ considerably in weight or length from 
region to region. Since it appears likely that there have been 
such variations within each type and between types since 
before the time the spear thrower was introduced into Aus¬ 
tralia, it follows that spearthrowers could have been accepted 
quite readily by those tribes which possessed relatively light 
or medium weight spears, but that other tribes characterized 
by relatively heavy spears might have found the adoption of 
the spearthrower difficult. In the latter instance a tribe 
apparently would have been faced with the problem of 
manufacturing lighter weight spears of the traditional type, 
of acquiring a new type of lighter weight spear along with the 
spearthrower, or of rejecting the spearthrower for the time 
being, depending on the values they associated with their 
traditional equipment and with the new device for spear 
propulsion. 

Although it is purely inferential that the diffusion of the 
spearthrower was either aided or hindered by the prevailing 
type of hand spear in those parts of the continent where the 
spearthrower is now well integrated the question is not merely 
a theoretical one for at the present time we find that the 
adoption of the spearthrower is being retarded in several 
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regions by th^ types of spear in use. This question will be 
discussed in connection with spear types. 

m 

As IS w^el! known the distribution of the spearthrower in 
.Australia in historic times includes practically the entire 
continentj the only negative areas, aside from Tasmania, 
being AfeKdlle and Bathurst Islands, part of the Queensland 
coast around Broad Sound, and some Interior locajities of 
southern Queensland and northern New South Wales, in all 
of which spears are thrown only by hand.^ Thus the spear^ 
thrower has all but conquered the continent spaclally. How¬ 
ever, the intensity of its conquest varies considerably for, 
w'hereas in most areas it has relegated hand spears to inslgnifi- 


LdN^AnmEfr ts SouTHERK Que^nslakd a.vd Nortiierv Ntw South Wales Where 
Splarthroivivrs are Reported LiiciCi?£0 
Qu^ffijland Cimital .*^43,—TownsvjHe W RnckilomptOCl, Brisbane, Roibp Bull. 
th P- 1975 t. Brisbane IL, CwET, Op p. 315; and Dail-son Rs.^ p. 473, 111, pp. 

^.105? Port Denison and Cape Gloucester, p, 4; BelyRndo and Cipe Rs., pp. 

Pott Madcay, pp. 45, 51; Burnett R,, p. 103; Port Curtii, Calliope R., KcppcI Bay, 

^ P- *33? Grtat Sandy la., p. 149; Marj' R p 

p. ijfi; Stradbrokc jiriid Morcton Isr, pp. 223;, 217, 129* 

fni^f Tharigocninda, Curr, n. p. 371 Between Lower Pa mo and 

\V arre^ Rs,, p. 1S2, HI. pr 271; HamElton R., 11, p. ^51 (but present amon^ oeiglibora); 
^tw«n mmpMn and Barcoo Rs., p, 37^, Cr. and GcorBinn R., p, 3661 

Blackallp III, p, 77; Roma, p, 153, 

JTfl/f/—Norili™t, Can, II, pp. (jg, 178; Bourkc, p. 191; 
Head of Macintyre R., p. 269; Tcnicrficld, p, 295; Namoi and Earn on Rs., p, 309, 

Areas wjthis the Abo^e Das;ThjBUTtox Where SrEARTUitowERg are Rlpoateo 

Presekt 

Curr, n, p. 373, Lr Diamantlna R,; pp, 43^^ 4^7, 4S1, CUrk and Cape Rb.j o, 447, 
^vcland Bay; p. 463, u. Flinders R,, Hu^hexiden; p, 467, U- Cape R.J p. 4S1, Natal 
P^4fi7, Black; pp. 435. 45 St 409. U. and L. Burdekm R,; III, p. 9, Tower 
mil and Comish Cr®.; p, n, U. Thompson R.j pp. 35, 33, Bclcando and Capo Ra.; 
p. 41, Fort Cooper; pp. 7 Sk Barcoo R., W. of Bla£;kaU; p. Sr, Mt. Enniskillen; p. 89, 
Ravensbournc Cr,; p. 99, Head of ComcL R.; p, 101, BrowTi R.; p, 107, Dawwn R.; 
p, 153, N. Side Moretoft Bay; p. 141, BrjibaiHHGyiBpIc; p. iji, U. Bumeit R.- p, 147; 
Mar>' R.; p, 211, t- BrUbane R.; p, 461, Babnne, Narran, Bafeandoon, Hogara Rs., 
p. 567, U. Macini™ R.- pp, -79, iSi, 283, U. Warrcfo and U. Tamo Ri, Roth, BulL 
13, p, 197^ Charteti Towera, 

^ rhem may be a few sinall arcai cliewhcir. For Infriancc Curr, IL P' 144^ reports 
li^arihrow^rs lacking in ihe Yorte Fon Insula, South AuitraliaV However, spoans 
Viith a concavity in their butts labeled from thli area are found In SAAl Fliriden, II, 
p, 66 (1814), repor^d the spcarth rawer lacking at King George Sound. He may have 
been in error but hi* statement 1* of Interest *inoe It Indirate* that this weapon may not 
have been in piOEulticnt use if it w-erc present. 
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cance, there are still many" regions within its distribution in 
which hand spears are numerous, or even prominent. These 
regions include northern North Australia, the northern 
Kimberley district, the Northwest (Ashburton-Gascoyne), 
the Southwest, southern South Australia, the Southeast and 
the VVellesIey Islands, all located in peripheral or isolated 
areas, many of which would be among the last to receive the 
spearthrower entering the continent at Torres Strait (Fig. 2). 
It is quite possible that the spearthrower arrived in some of 
the districts in these regions within the memory of living 
natives. On the other hand, the process by which spear- 
throwers become thoroughly Integrated in native culture may 
be a slow one, depending in part upon the types of spears 
present and the difficulties in adjustment, so that the condi¬ 
tions now found In some peripheral areas may not reflect 
necessarily an Introduction of only a few years, but in part 
the slow process of integration of a trait superficially used 
possibly for a few generations. Inquiry in those areas where 
aboriginal culture still flourishes might solicit important 
information in this respect. 

In all other parts of the continent hand spears seem to be 
decidedly rare or of little practical significance.' Available 
information indicates that they generally are non-typical or 
relatively scarce throughout most of northern Queensland, 
northern South Australia, Central Australia, most of North 
Australia and eastern and central Western Australia in all of 
which regions spearthrowers arc typical. Since it is princi¬ 
pally in peripheral regions, inland as well as coastal, where 
the spearthrower is not thoroughly integrated it would seem 
that this weapon has reached many of them in relatively 
recent times, and that a slow process of integration still 


• fQr m.ny disuwu the „o hand ,[,h„,gh 

far u« with .prarthn>w=r» m.y be represented, h seem. hWy ihu eK 
former are used at ^wsionilly i„ all foctlhie.. but the evtdew 
thit they are DPI prominent. Otcasiotially «c find them used In 
Dtherwiie havinj- litthf if any utilitarian viW, far eKamole tbe ""v- 

spears Pf Central Austmli*. S.dtanemplo>^e« SS?eSLt ^ ’ 
asmclatiarr. retained frun, time. whieh^SSTt* 
between an early type of spear and certain typ«^ 
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contmues. Possibly only a few centuries ago, therefore, the 
speairthrower may have been unknown in many, indeed if 
not in all of these peripheral areas. 

The evidence which indicates a chronological relation 
between various types of Australian spears and the spear- 
thrower has been presented elsewhered On the basis of 
geographical distribution, technical considerations and the 
known directions of diffusion of certain types of spears in 
local areas the order of appearance has been inferred as 
follows: 


RcE^tiwly hzivy 
one piece 
hand 


thrown oedy with 
Epcarrh rowers 


Fwom New 

1 . Plain [Brought is by TasiiiAiibiu and pdfiEihly by 

Aujiratlaiu) 

а. ** De^th apeari * (Fiigsibly brDtJg'lit m by Auaifaliaiis+ re¬ 

ceived by diffuiioEi or -i^VEloped in AuslrAlia) 

.3. Speu? with b^Tbi Cut in the solid (Diffused) 

4. "T^e ipeaithrower {DlffuBcd) 

Reed spears {Rwd shafts and plain hardwood heads) (Dif¬ 
fused) 

б . Detachable barbs (Diifueed} 


SuBSEQiTEjrr DjLVEtorHEKTfi m Austhalia 


Composite speare 
ysed almost ex¬ 
clusively with 
Bpearthrowen 


The tbangc from the relatw'ely heavi" one-ptece tpears to ooior- 
pofite Spears by combmsng heads of Types U and 3 with 
recdp bamlw or lighc-wcighi wooden shafts; the suba titiition 
of light-w'eight detachable barbs * for the heavier barbs cu t in 
the solid; the applicatioD of ^tone heads 10 ligbt-weEght wooden 
shafts dr to reed type spean (IocbI to western North Australia 
and northeastern Westem Australia). 

That the spearthrower diffused to Australia pnor to the 
reed spear seems indicated by both distributional and technical 
considerations. Reed spears are found only in part of the 
distribution of the spearthrower, principally in northern;, 
northeastern and southeastern Australia^ and appear to be 
lacking in areas where the spearthrower is unknown. Since 
they are too light in weight to be thrown satisfactorily by 
hand, and in so far as is known are always thrown with a 
spearthrower, although occasionally used in the hand for 

^ Ddv^dEdc, 1934. 

^Thc rerm -^DcaUi hai b«n applied 10 plain flciculur ipcatE wiUi hcxd$ 

equipped wiih a series cf spicules of aiquc jei mip gum along the shxfc. 
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jabbing fish. It may be that their de\'c lop men t in N'ew Guinea 
(or elsewhere) was in direct response to the recognition that 
spearthrower efficiency is greatly Increased with light-weight 
spears. They are easily made, possess a natural concavity in 
the butt, and a native can carry great numbers of them. It 
also Is possible that these spears developed from arrows. 

That the spearthrower arrived in Australia subsequent to 
spears with barbs cut in the solid seems demonstrated by a 
number of facts. These spears are typical In areas where the 
spearthrower is lacking, Melville and Bathurst Islands i the 
Broad Sound region of Queensland, and in the Bourke district 
of New South Wales. They seem to be the main type of 
one-piece spear which has been difficult to adapt to use with 
the spearthrower, probably 33 a result of their relatively heavy 


< On ihtBc blandi off ihe coa*i of Nanh rkm i * 

twirdft it by the ifEaDden have leaded tn A' 

.t;. Ki.£3rjZ.;j.s 

d,, s ■■«< 

tnt trbalel^- unsuited tosptarihinmeriiM, ihhoueh a fcwTf^lTV 'v, ^ 

(.y„!.p with «>mc ol ti« heavier *P<!a^h«^ 

of ths P„hap. the ;.irnd=,, «JiaT. J,?' .T™ 

'*^'®Stb‘rr lisbt ^[Sht .p=.r. a. .nvatiifacrry w«S ^ 

O^cr facton which may hnvc [nfliicnccd the iltuation are thm. m- 
«pear in me on the itland* ind Uir appaitnt oridi in ^,1 of 

lU manufacture. The typical sman art t asjodated with 

ire without equal in reipcct to ihi itillfuliy^ut^nuinEmLi 
barb, and in painted decoraiiou iubwauenu' 

arnugetneDt which often eitcnds more than three f^. f PP'"^ 'l^borate 

pari of the ™pon ,uct treat weiet^T, m re f""*>“ft ^ivea the fore- 

one-piece ipean of the adjarent mainland al„ W to h'"h** 

F^ibly the pride in the ability ip predocc mtk ^ ““ly bv hand, 

Vibuted in part to the deciafon by (hr islindeft to 

•peardiiower rather thaetoptiss*^ the latter and **' ''’"“/“'I reject the 

thes r md lUaEi tki ll in gpear manufictarc. ^ opponunj ty in ccmtinue 
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weight, for they now are prominent only in certain peripheral 
areas which would be among the last to be invaded by the 
spearthrower, the northern coast of North Australia,^ the 
Southeast,® the Northwest,® and the isolated Wellesley 
Islands/ in all of which they are the principal hand spears, 
although some arc thrown with the spearthrower the pro- 
portion varjHng from area to area. Their greatest and most 
typical use with the spearthrower is found in areas where 
heads of this type have been combined with lighter-weight 
shafts, most of North Australia and central Western Australia, 


^ On tbe mjLfnkod opposite ^ieEvilk itid Bathurit partimlarlj^ the 

Coburg Peninsula snd eaittvarda, the ppearthroww seems to be commonly cmptov-cd 
with medium or li^hn^eighi composite apeRm, but seldom wiih the relatSwly beat^ 
Dne^pim tpears similar in type lo tbose H^ed on the islands. Sinoc the former^ which 
rcprcseiHC VArioLia E:amb[nrat.kOm of feed, bamboo Of light-weight wooden ilhiTu And 
plAin or barbed hardwood heads or Jtone beads, seem to b*ve been dcri^xd from tribes 
lo ibe south, it appears tbat idw heavy one-piece ipean coEutEtutc an earlier tj^pc 
which has not yet been adjusted to vae with the spearthrawetp nor completely replaced 
by Eypei suitable to the Utter for the most pitt, in the regions immediately to the 
sonth^^ It w'ould seem,, therefore^ that the conditions on the nwintand And on. ^fcIvlEle 
and Bathurst Islaods arc but different aspects of the same quesiiotip that the same 
type of spear has bren resisting the spread of the jpeartbrDW'er on the mainland as on 
the lalands, and ihat although on the continent there may have been some reduction 
In the Weight of recently manufactured one-piece spean in order to adjust them to the 
ipearihrO'WCfj the latter has been succesiful in invading the coastal country princlpalty 
because Other t>'pes of lighter w^'ight spears have diffused along with It or in its wake. 

* In Vlctoriap die Lower Murray VrI 1 ^' and piobabty much of Xew South Wales* 
a large proportion of the spears in historic use W'crc thrown by hand, particularly 
fighting spears. Tlie typical hnnd speara of this region are of the type as on 
Melville Island, hut are equipped with few^cr barbt and on the average are much 
lighter In weight. Although some of these spears were thrown with the spearth roiA^er, 
the latter was employed principally with the Light-weight reed spear. It would seem, 
therefore, that the SoutheRstem natives were extending the uie of the spearthrowxr 
to their older t^'pe of one-piece spears, but that tbefe was some difficuliy In complete 
adoption as the result of the pecuLiarities of their older, heavier #pear type. 

^ * In the Gascoyne-Ashburton, area in the extreme nonhw'eBtem pan of the oon- 

tmeat, the prevailing type of spear alM tb relatiwiy heavy and equipped with barbi 
m tbc solid. It is extensively employed by hand for both thiowTng and thrusting. 
Reed speare are still unknown in this region, but an adjustment in weight it found In 
most of the spears thrown with the spearthrower in the use of composite w™deu spears, 
equipped with the sa^ type of head but w ith a lighter weight ihaft. 

*Thk gPOLip of Esiands, only a W miles off the Gulf Coast of northwetiem 
Ouccnsland, seems to have bren more or less Isolated from influecices which passed 
along the nearby mainland. Perhaps ibis isolation, as on Melville and Bathunc 
Islands, baa led lo a conservatism which hiiidere rapid CulturaJ change. At any 
rate we find these islands tbaraclerlKed In general by backward condliloDS. Although 
the ipearthrower is present It sccfta to be used with only a small percentage of spearS;, 
most Specimens being of the same relatively hca'vy tj'pe with barbs cut in the solid as 
In the other peripheral areas considered. 
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where hand spears are scarce.^ In both these regions spear- 
throwers have a somewhat greater antiquity than in the 
adjacent peripheral areas, having passed through the former 
to reach the latter, a plausible explanation why the adj'ust- 
ment of spears to their use is more complete. 

The present scattered appearances of spears with barbs 
carved in the solid indicates that their distribution formerly 
was contiguous. Since the positive appearances are separated 
by reed spears, so intimately associated with the spearthrower, 
and by detachable barbs, so well suited because of their light 
weight to spears thrown by a spearthrower, it would seem 
that the acceptance of the spearthrower in much of Australia 
has been the cause of the decline and disappearance of spears 
with barbs carved in the solid. 

What has been regarded as a perplexing aspect of spear¬ 
thrower distribution is the area of so-called “negative” 
appearance centered in southern Queensland as determined 
by Gracbner» and accepted by implication by Sollas * and 
Radcliffe-Brown, Suspicion that this extensive region was 
not as "negative” as claimed first seemed ivarranted to the 
writer on theoretical grounds, for the ver>- presence of the 
spearthrower m the Southeast implies that diffusion passed 


,A\ ^7^*^ n-awM for bditvlng thil wmpoiite wiwfcn spe«n a* a clias ret,f«snt 

include, 0) tforapwnt m^en speart *ie T»rdy mnaufoetnied $otely for uae u h^d 
but a[„«t c«lui:«|^ for ^ith *p=arthm,:^. Obviu,U 

l»reerfl«a,bLiuince he inttrnted prim»rily Id ploulnir ^diIrih**- 
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through at least a part of southern Queensland. In addition, 
the crude stlck-Ilke forms and the solid projection peg of some 
of the spearthrowers in New South Wales and Victoria find 
their nearest counterparts in northwestern Queensland and 
the Wellesley Islands. 

We might be inclined to assume that spearthrowers spread 
through the intervening “negative’* area so rapidly and 
affected local culture so superficially that they subsequently 
fell into disuse and left no traces of their previous existence. 
Such an explanation might hold for some traits but the very 
character of the spearthrower indicates that it is not a trait 
which can be readily acquired and easily forgotten for its use 
invoives an integration affecting spear types, the manufacture 
of spears and certain acquired habits of employment. For 
these reasons it seems contrary to reason to believe that the 
spearthrower could have been passed on from tribe to tribe 
unless each of them had completely adopted it with all its 
ramifications. 

However, if such had been the case we would hardly 
e.xpect the spearthrower to become universally obsolete in 
this region, for once a trait becomes integrated in a culture it 
tends to remain unless replaced or outmoded, and there are no 
indications that the spear has lost its significance as the prime 
weapon in this area or that other methods of spear propulsion 
have been acquired.’^ Thus the conclusion of Graebner that 
■ the spearthrower had passed into disuse because of the arrival 
of what is called the “Two Class” Kulturkreis,* which 
Incidentally did not eliminate this weapon In other parts of 
the continent, did not seem reasonable to the writer, nor did 
the suggestion of Radcliffe-Brown ® that one interested in 
explaining this peculiar distribution would conclude that the 
disuse commenced at one point and spread to the entire 
“negative” region, 

^ T1it«mnB,ctubE HTO prttent in thts jir?a hut not known lo havt been given 
mpps promSn^ncc iSiah In oiner irbere were in uic. 

Sec DnvidwElp 193^= Fuflhcmidrc, the elcvilton of thmnnitg-clubj to a position of 
ItrtE rink would not ^rlt)i' itiierfcrc witli a- method of propcHsng 

® Graebnerp p. 759; 1905, p. 35. 

* Ra JctifFc-Brown^ p. 369. 
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There also are reasons which imply a relatively recent use 
of the spearthrower within parts of this area. The presence 
in the Southeast and in northern Queensland of reed spears 
and of bone detachable barbs (which are closely but not 
exclusively associated with reed spears) suggests that spear- 
throwers were still in use in southern Queensland when these 
later traits diffused southwards. Lastly, recently acquired 
information shows that spearthrowers are still in use although 
of little importance in much of the “negative” part of South 
Australia.^ 

In view of these facts and considerations, the writer was 
prompted to consult the details in Curr, Graebner’s main 
authority, and was astonished to find that although Graebner 
had accepted the evidence which denied the presence of the 
spearthrower in certain districts he had missed or dismissed 
an abundance of data which reported spearthrowers present 
in many localities, information secured by Curr from various 
individuals and generally accompanied by the local name for 
the weapon. Indeed, the number of positive localities re¬ 
ported (over two do^en) is approximately equal to the number 
of negative districts given in the same source,* 

These positive localities (Fig. 2) change completely the 
complexion of the problem, for instead of a large “negative” 
area we are confronted by one in which spearthrowers are 
sporadically present and distributed in such a manner that a 
contiguous historic distribution from New South Wales to* 
northern Queensland is all but demonstrated. L'nfortunately 
we have no information concerning the types of spearthroiver 

‘Formeily reported lacldnf unong the W»tlpi tribe, Fltnden Ra., Hile and 
Tindjie, p, 47, Mr. Tindile ha$ since informed me that they are tngwii but 
seldom made, the native* preferring hand tpear* and throwing-dub*. 

* &c legend, Fig. s. Curr alio inFormi us of several districts In whieli a word for 
spearrhTOwer appears in ^ local vocabulary- in spite of the fact that the weipoii was 
reported »q haw been laclung. It eanaei be argued that the ipeafthiower nece«arlly 
was formerly pmeni in these dlsinei* for names can be acquired from neighboriM 
uib« without the acwmpatiiment of the object they represent. Indeed, since 
Auitwliaill often travel far from their tribal habitat to attend great ceremonie*. it Is 
possib e that A name may have been brought faoine from some dlstani area. On the 
other hand it it eonerivable ^at the spearthrower may have been tried temporarily 
in Mine of these n^icn* and Subsequently discarded as unsatiifactorv became it* 
adoption required changes in the traditional type of spear or for other r^tons 
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used in these localities^ hence it is impossible to determine 
whether the local weapons in recent use were like those of 
New South Wales or northern Queensland. It is interesting 
to note in respect to reed spears that although the spear- 
thrower occasionally is reported aloncj reed spears, with but 
two exceptions,’ are found only in districts where the spear- 
thrower is present^ a fact which seems to substantiate the 
opinion that the former is dependent upon the latter as a 
vehicle for its diffusion. 


The negative districts still remain to be explained. Were 
spearthrowers formerly present but passed into disuse as 
others have suggested or had these weapons never been 
accepted (n these localities? There are no facts which support 
the former possibility but there are strong suggestions that 
spearthrowers may never have been present in these districts. 
At Broad Sound, Queensland, and Bourke, New South Wales, 
spears with barbs cut in the solid were present. For these 
two specific areas, therefore, the lack of ^spearthrowers may 
be attributable to the same cause as in other parts of the 
continent where this type of spear prevails. Possibly a 
simiNr explanation holds for the other negative localities but 
the "war" spears (hand spears) reported by Curr are not 
known as a class to be of this type. However, there can be 
little doubt but that spears with barbs cut in the solid were 
formerly of common appearance throughout northern New 
South Wales and southern Queensland if we may judge from 
their known distribution in the surrounding areas, the South- 
^st, eastern South Australia, Bourke and Broad Sound. 
Thus this type may have been the main factor which hindered 
the acceptance of the spearthrower in many districts in this 
general eastern area, 

In terms of spear types, therefore, it would seem that the 
spearthrower in Australia is of relatively recent introduction. 
What this may mean in years cannot be intimated at the 
moment but it is to be hoped that archaeology eventually will 


' Pdrt Denitcia-C£)i« where the tpearch rower is denied, althoush i 
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furnish us with some clues, concerning either the antiquity of 
the spearthrower itself or of the different types of spears, 
which will permit the inference of maximum or minimum age 
for the spearthrower. 


IV 

Spearthrower Types 

Modern Australian spea rthrowers appear in a great variety 
of forms, of which some arc of widespread distribution whereas 
others are confined to local areas. To arrange them In a 
satisfactory classification is difficuft for the differences in many 
instances are less pronounced than the similarities. Further¬ 
more, the extremes in variation of some of the most specialized 
forms overlap with other types so that there are numerous 
borderline specimens which could be placed in one group or 
another. 

The most satisfactory'' basis for classifying spearthrowers 
is the shaft. Although there is considerable variation in the 
minor details, it is convenient to arrange all specimens into 
three classesi (i) broad leaf-like or paddle-like spearthrowers;: 
(3) lath-like spearthrowers with two partially flattened sur¬ 
faces; or (3) stick-like spearthrowers with shafts round In 
cross-section. . 


Kimberley, Noithweit, Late I^EappoinimeEiE, 

G^^ugh. SAM-Gaico^-w. UP-Pender Bay. Carnegie, p. j+il Northern 

a-^tral Atiitralian Sjjearthwreer (Rg. 4/)-—SAM—Coopeii Cr«t, 
Musgra^ Ra„ Attack Cteefc, MacdoBOell Ra,, Tempe Dciwm. Everard Ra., loo m. 
nonh of Coof^H Barmw Creek. AM-Urandangi=, Glenom.i»toii. Linda 

Cniek {all m Western Queeiwladit), Speawr aad Gillen, 1904, p. common 
^ughoui ^tra] Auiiratia, but atit nortli of Barrow Creek; i9g9, p. 58a. Urabunna, 

ifn ^ Eveiard Ra. Roth, 1897, P* 149 wd 

Pi, XXI Upper Georgna R,, Upper xVluiligan R., Toko Ranges. .Aruoia InSuenees 
amoo^ Wonkon^urup Hdme and Atuoa, p. 

A'a^ and Slishity ConMW /■'e/Me/r.-S.AM-Gawler Ra., West ewt of South 
Australia to Euola, Eurowie, N.S.W, (Fig. 9 SehorRianii, p. ai4. Port Llncolu. 

SouTuwcsTEJUi Type (Pig. 4 , g, ft) 

VVAXM A\T,UP--Very broadiaSoiithiona rrow at Lake Way in Not tk Hassell, 


-c TV. . ^ liatTUVl at 

Eiperanoe Dtiinct (often mth a kangaroo tooit in the handle) 
tfic uie of jtone bladrt. 


Nindj p. 26, repontff 
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I. Broad SpeaTthrouiirs 

Broad spearthrowers are contiguously distributed from 
western Queensland to the western coast and from northern 
Western Australia to the southern coast (Fig. 3). Five 
important forms can be distinguished. 

SouthtoesUrn .—The Southwestern spearthrower (Fig. 4 g, 
A) is limited to the area between the Lower Murchison and 
the southern coast. Specimens of this type are made of 
exceedingly thin wood, are relatively short (18 tojoin.) but 
exceptionally broad in proportion. Widths of from 4 to 6 or 
more inches are not uncommon in the Perth-Esperanee region, 
but narrow forms are found to the north. The latter in 
general outline are not dissimilar from the typical broad type 
of spearthrower in Western Australia, indeed the differences 
seem attributable for the most part to technical factors, for 
the Southw'estern specimens are made from “raspberry jam” 
wood, which splits easily into thin, flat planks. Their flat 
character and shape of cross-section, therefore, are fixed and 
variation is limited to breadth and length. 

This type is characterised by a gum knob handle, which 
generally lacks a stone or tooth blade, and which usually 
projects to the left on the peg side of the weapon. Incised 
designs are lacking. With the possible but unascertained 
exception of the southwestern coastal districts, lath-like 
spearthrowers also are employed throughout the distribution 
given. 

Tht Wextern AusirAiian-Ceniral Aujlralidn-Soitth Austfdli&li 

Type 

The broad spearthrowers, commonly distributed in most 
of Western Australia, South Australia and Central Australia 
are leaf-like or paddle-shape in form and are characteri?.ed by 
a gum knob handle often equipped with a stone adze blade. 
The Western Australian specimens and most of those from 
South Australia carry incised designs on the face and may be 
slightly concave. The Central Australian examples seldom 
have incised decorations and usually are deeply concavo- 
convex in cross-section. 
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For Western Australia and South Australia three varieties 
can be recognized, each characterized by differences in form 
and decoration. How'ever, since their distributions overlap 
considerably, there is not a consistent correlation between 
shape and style of decoration. 

Variety .V The most common form has a maximum 
length of about three feet and a width of from two to five 
inches (Fig. 4 a, fr). The narrower examples thus are indis¬ 
tinguishable from the Western-Southern lath-Uke type (Fig, 
6 /), In the broader specimens the greatest width tends to 
be found at about the middle of the weapon, as in the South¬ 
western type, whence there is a gradual curve towards each 
extremity- There is some variation in cross-seetton from 
concavo-convex to plano-convex, the former tending to be 
found in the South, the latter in the North. 

The characteristic incised design is the longitudinal zigzag 
motif so extensively employed on bullroarcrs and churinga in 
Western Australia- There may be one or more main elements, 
depending often upon the width of the specimen, each zigzag 
consisting of a series of short, parallel lines, usually horizontal 
but occasionally diagonal and about an inch in length (See 
illustrations). The remaining surface, including the spaces 
separating the main elements when more than one zigzag 
is employed, is filled with parallel longitudinal incisions. 
In Western Australia this type is commonly distributed from 
the Northwest diagonally across the state to Eucia- It 
appears to be lacking in the extreme Southwest, in the 
northern Kimberley and adjacent regions, and possibly in 
some of the western coastal districts. Somewhat shorter 
specimens with similar decorations are found in southern 
South Australia as far east as the Gawler Range- Some 
examples have a slightly concavo-convex cross-section but 
others are plano-convex or bt-con%'Cx. 

Variety B- Spearthrowers of Variety B a re fundamentally 
similar but differ in that the greatest width is located a few' 
inches from the peg end of the weapon, whence the sides taper 
gradually toward the handle (Fig. 4 c). The gum knob 
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handles, sometimes equipped with a stone adze, are unusually' 
large (3 to 4 X 3 in.)* The face may be flat or slightly 
concave. Along one edge of the back there often is a series 
of notches across which a stick is rubbed for accompaniment 
to music. 

The incised decoration on the face consists as a rule of a 
series of parallel zigzags arranged longitudinally as in Variety 
A, but covering the entire surface. Usually these zigzagging 
elements alternate regularly in width, the wide ones being 
filled with incised lines running consistently in one direction, 
the narrow' zigzags wdth lines running in a different direction, 
in effect a variant herring-bone pattern. In addition, we 
generally find the decorated space divided into three hori¬ 
zontal panels of about equal size, each characterized by a 
different arrangement in the direction of the zigzags, or 
particularly in the panel nearest the handle, even by unusual 
or unique decorative patterns. Occasionally a few parallel 
zigzagging lines are incised on the back. 

The distribution appears to be centered in the Northwest. 
Most specimens come from the area between the Upper 
Murchison and Kimberley districts. 

V'^ariety C. These spearthrow'ers are concentrated in the 
Gascoyne-Klmberley region. Like other northern specimens 
they tend to be pIano-conve.\ in cross-section. The main 
distinguishing features, not invariably present and with 
many variations, include a relatively short length of about 
tw’O feet, a medium sized gum handle often equipped with a 
stone adze blade, a relatively wide body with sides either 
parallel of curved in arc-like proportions, and a fairly distinct 
short shaft separating the grip from the flaring portion of the 
weapon (Fig. 4 d, 

The typical incised design on the face consists of a series 
of parallel longitudinal grooves more or less evenly spaced, 
with the intervening surface filled with short parallel diagonal 
lines which alternate in their direction to give a herring-bone 
effect. In some instances the longitudinal furrows are re¬ 
placed by zigzagging grooves. .4 few specimens are decorated 
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with odd designs. On the obverse the decoration, if present, 
i$ similar to that on the backs of Variety B spcarthrowers. 
Along one edge of the back there may be several notches for 
use as a musical rasp. 

Tke Central Australian Sptartkrott'er, V'ariety D. The 
spearthrowers of Central Australia are quite similar to those 
of the West in their general leaf-like form but differ principally 
in that (i) the greater percentage are concavo-convex in 
cross-section, (2) the depth of the concave surface generally 
is much greater than in other varieties, and (3) incised designs 
usually are lacking (Fig. 4/). 

Variety D spearthrowers in their pronounced form are 
found from Barrow Creek to northern South Australia and 
from western Queensland to an undetermined boundary in 
eastern Western Australia. Shallower, narrower or variant 
forms also appear throughout this distribution and have been 
collected further afield; in southern South Australia where 
Variety A spearthrowers are present, and to the eastward 
among the Wonkonguru (attributed to Arunta influences) 
and at Eurowie, New’ South Wales. An eastward diffusion 
into w'estern Queensland has been noted by Roth, who found 
the introduction of these broad spearthrow’ers to have been so 
recent in the BouUa area that the local natives, accustomed 
to the Queensland lath-like form, were unable to throw spears 
w’ith them. On the northern boundar)’ the Kaitish are said 
to manufacture relatively crude specimens. The best ex¬ 
amples seem to be made by the Loriija of southwestern 
Central Australia. 

Central Australian spearthrowers are used for a number 
of purposes- The stone blade in the gum handle makes them 
useful as adzes. The deeper specimens serve as trays. They 
are commonly employed for fire-making by the sawing of one 
edge across the face of a softwood shield. The edges of some 
specimens are crenated for use as a rasp and they also may be 
tapped with boomerangs or sticks for musical accompaniment. 
In Western Queensland, if not elsewhere, the sharp edges are 
employed for striking. Thus in one implement there are 
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various cdmb mat ions of spcarthrowcrj adze, tray, firosaw, 
musical instrument and striking weapon. 

It would thus seem fhat if we dismiss those differences 
resulting from technical Limitations, presence or Jack of incised 
decoration, variations in degree of concavo-convex cross- 
section or in the location of the greatest width of the surface, 
we are dealing with but one fundamental type of broad, 
leaf-like spear thrower from western Queensland to the far 
West and from the Kimberley district to the southern coast. 
Within this area the western and southern tribes have 
emphasized the application of incised designs; those in the 
Northwest have placed the greatest width near the peg end 
of the weapon. The Central Australians have gone to the 
extreme m producing a deeply concave upper surface, whereas 
the southwestern aborigines, because of technical factors, 
have manufactured a thin, flat, broad variety. The con¬ 
tiguous distribution not only suggests historical unity, but 
also that the broad spear throwers may not hav'e a great 
antiquity, relatively speaking, but represent a specialized 
development indigenous to the area in which they are now 
found. The little ethnological information we have in respect 
to diffusion supports such an inference. 


Laik-^likf Sp^arikTOK^rs 

Spearthrowers with lath-like forms can be classified into 
four types, of which three are important and of widespread 
use (Fig. 5). These can be termed: (i) the Queensland, 
(2) the North Australian, and (3) the W^esiern-Southern 
types. The fourth, found in a small area in northwestern 
North Australia can be designated, for convenience, the Daly 
River type. 


Quit^nsland Type 

The characteristic spearthrower of northern Queensland 
and the Cape York Peninsula, including some of the islands 
m Torres Strait, is thin, straight and lath-like in shape (about 
30 X I X 1 1 ", see Fig. 6 A). A few specimens are equipped 
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' ■ JiROADtR UARltTV 

™ dPtLL HANDLta 

■u - - PtG AT tACH CMO 

NORTH AUSTRALIAN Typ^ 

—^MRECTrON ’i DirTUSJON 

DALY PlVtC TYPE- 
I WtSTtRW-SOUTHERN TYPt 

PLAIN O , tUClSE-O @ . CrIOOVE-Df) 

Fis. j. Di$uibuiiaii of IjLih-likE speanJutmcn}, 


Queehsm-vd Tvi>t {Fig. 6 A) 

ittfif AVro» aitk On# F<g.—SAM-GtSmi, Herbcmm. AM—Dnnt It 
Chirlfltw B*y, Cloiugh, Buftc Diit, Boulia. Gfegory DiiT., Austral Dawns. Rath, 
Bull. 13 . pp. iW-Mo. Cbistal region, Bloomfield R. » Cape G»ft«n, Lower Tully R, 
longoni truh PfgaiEofh £»J.-SAM-Ftkdera R. to Etheridge R.,Cbok- 

town to Gulf, Mutdirii to Croyden- 

Long AViw mtk Sktll Crip.-SAM-CroydEO. AM—Peiwt-father R 
Charbite Bay. Ombridge E, , IV. p. ,, 6 . Muralug to Mahuiag. NoriJi- 

wcBtcm dtauict {thclB far luodlej traded from Golf, Roth. 1807 . n. 110 . For meihoda 
of attachment tee Roth, 1897 . p. igSj Bull. 13 , pp. 199 -ioo. 
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with a projection peg at each end. A second variet5% 2 to 5 
inches in width, which also serves as a defence weapon to 
dcdect spears, occupies a more restricted but also a widespread 
distribution within the area of the narrow form (Fig, 5). 
A third variety, localized to the coast between the Bloomfield 
River and Cape Grafton, is characterized by a curved rather 
than a straight shaft.^ 

The Queensland spearthrow'er is unique in that its pro¬ 
jection peg lies in the same plane as the surface rather than 
arising from it at an acute angle as in other types. Air 
resistance, therefore, must be very little. 

A feature of many specimens is a grip consisting of two 
shells, one on each side, attached by gum. From the Boulia 

Midium fFidtM with Sk^U Crip.—R.^ C York. 

Broad mtk Nc AM—Bilavia R. 

Broad efixA ShiU AM—Batavia R., Staa»n R,, NonaajiLon* Cbn^gh, C. 

BtAiorA. 

Pimn Currfd SAM—Cairn». Rotia^ ij, p, BlMmficld R. to 

C, ‘Graftoii. 

NflBTa Type (Fi^. 6 c, 

WjVAf— East ami West Kimberley, hM\ Ra, SAM—Forreat; R-, Pine Cr.^ 
Daly R., Katberinc R,, PoH-elti Cieek^ Daly Waters, \!tArtliur R.^ Alligator 
Rjr AM—^Adelaide R. UR—Victoria R., Port George I V (Love^ p, 15), Rasedonv 
J^, Goasi south of Darwin. Spencer, 1914, p. 376, Common, Barrow Cn to northem 
eoaJt: 1913, p. 571 f Midofll traded touth of WarTamiinga. Roth, Bull. I|* p. 301, 
traded to Burketown from wcaL Tindalc, t9i£, PL IX, Oroote Ii, (variant). 

Wt&TERN-SouTHEiLv Tyte (Ftg. 6 r-,f) 

—Kimberley, E, Kimberley* Gascoyne, Murthison, Valgo, 
Israelite Bayp NannTne, Geraldton, West Coast pf South AuatraHa* GaHlci 

Range, Fowlen. Bay* Eucla, Lyon* R.* Kopperamaona, Fenpng, York, Barrow Ra. 
Helms, PI. XI\, Ko. a, Fraser Ra.* Hamptoq Plaina; p. 369, Warrina, Schurmann* 
pp. J, 113, Pdti Llflooln. UP—Peak HtH, Vasw, Bridgrion* Ajana, Mordisrup, Mor- 
dianip. 

JTi^ CrK^a /jfulmjtJ-—SAAl—West Coast of Scmtli Australia, between Fowlera 
Bay and Streaky Bay^ Dentil Bay, Coopen Creek* KoppetacniaAi. 

ifith a Lonptudif\Ql Jncisfd Ormtmfnation tm —UP—Lawlen, 

Albany, Cue* ^rlanmga Marlcy. WAM—^Vsbburion, Geraldton, Eucia, Murchl^n. 
S.AM "York, L>'ons R., Mecga Disi. Hcimsp PL XIV"* No. 3^ 4^ Murchison; p. 271, 
similar to Fraser Ra. 

Dalv Rn^ER Tv?i {Fig, <6 a, fi) 

SAM—part Esssngtpn* Daly R. NMV^Kafcady. AM—.Alligator K, Wl tdmaa 
R. Ba^jcddw, 1907* pp. 34-35, Coast iouth of Darwin. 

* It should not be regarded as having been derived from a boomerang for not 
only 3? the btter no-t found In this region but the bex^merangs present further south 
Id Queensland arc quite diferent In farm. 
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area to Cape York these shells a re associated with both narrow 
and wide varieties but not all specimens in any locality are so 
equipped. Plain handles not only are common throughout 
this distribution but also appear further to the south and 
southeast. It would seem that the shell handle originated in 
the Cape York Peninsula. At least, we know that shells are 
traded southward by the Karunti tribe in the Normanton 
area to the Nouun tribe at Mullangera where they are passed 
on to the northern Mitakoodi and other tribes of northwestern 
Queensland. 

NoTtk Ausiralian Tyfi .—This type of spearthrower is 
characterized by a narrow softwood shaft up to 4 feet or more 
in length (Fig. 6 f). A notch cut in each side near one 
extremity gives a handle appearance but since the shaft 
usually is grasped a few inches above this constriction it 
seems to lack practical significance. Gujn handles and stone 
adze blades are lacking. This type seems to be used princi’ 
pally w'ith the long, composite spear with a wooden or bamboo 
shaft. 

It seems reasonable to believe that this type of spear- 
throwrer is of local development in North Australia where Its 
distribution is centered. We know that it is being traded 
eastw'ard to Queensland and southward into northern Central 
.Australia. Presumably diffusion or trade, or both, are re¬ 
sponsible for its appearances in the adjacent portions of 
Western Australia. On Groote Island a variant is found 
(Fig. 6 d), 

Daly RvBsr Type .—Extremely thin, straight or slightly 
curved lath-like spearthrowers are found in the Port Essing- 
ton-Alligator Rlvcrs-Daly River region (Fig, 6 a, b). They 
are relatively long (about 4 feet) and plano-convex in cross- 
section. The round knob handle of moulded wax or gum is 
unique for this part of the continent. Apparently this type 
is a variant of the North Australian form but such a derivation 
cannot be established at the moment. 

JVestern-Souihern Type .—A most important spea rth rower 
but one which seldom has been mentioned or figured is found 
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in thecjctensive area between Coopers Creek, South Australia, 
and the Gascoyne district of Western Australia, if not also in 
the Kinvberlcy district. Made of hard wood, it is relatively 
long (up to 3 feet 6 inches) and bi-convex in cross-section 
(Fig. 6 Usually there is a gum handle which often 

contains a stone blade or a tooth knife. 

Three varieties can be dis 9 ;inguished according to whether 
the surfaces are (i) plain, (3) crudely fluted, or {3) incised 
with the longitudinal zigzag design. The plain specimens 
seem to be the most widespread. The fluted examples 
apparently are limited to South Australia (Eyres Peninsula 
and Coopers Creek), The verj- narrow forms with incised 
decorations, similar to those in the broad spearthrowers, seem 
to be widely scattered in Western Australia from Eucla to 
the Gascoyne, 

Since in many instances it is impassible to decide whether 
a Specimen should be classified with the broad leaf-like forms 
or with the narrow types the question arises as to their possible 
historical relationship. Although there are many examples 
which could be regarded as transitional we have no direct 
chronological evidence of the development of one type from 
the other. Geographical distributions, however, do suggest 
that the lath-Iikc type is the older since it is now found only 
in areas on the periphery of the broad forms. Since the 
latter apparently developed in the western half of Australia, 
its forerunner may have been the Wes tern-Southern narrow 
type. Present evidence permits us only to point out this 
possibility. 

The three main lath-like spearthrowers may have no direct 
historical relationship in respect to their similarity in form. 
The Queensland and North •■Australian tj’pes now adjoin one 
another but this contiguity is recent and the result of the 
eastward diffusion of the latter. 

The North .Australian and Western-Southern types may 
overlap in the Kimberley district, but this is uncertain. AVe 
cannot conclude that they are or are not independent develop¬ 
ments until we know what type of spearthrower preceded the 
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BtRtcTfOfti. •f ntr-f-usiou .— i 
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I m VAR|tTY*A% 5 S 51 V, llllll ‘C* 

= MaTf-RU. New dOUTR WALtfi TYPt , 

ACRUae stick, SPeARTHRQWtRs’ 

i . I 

Fic. 7, DiimbutEDii qf &tkk-likt- spcartHrowcrs. 

Tajjfl Typi^ {Fif. B ^ 0 . — SAM—Teanadt Crcckp Borrobola p McArtliitr K., Kathcr- 
iw R. Rothj BuEJ. 13, pp. joo-iejt, Burkctd-n'n (traced from wt%i). Spcntcr amd 
Giflcn^ 1904^ pp, 669-670^ TjidgiEIE, Umbaiap Gnanji, E^it to Gulf. Speacer, igaSp 
P- S 7 *i maaafactured parcicularty by Umbaia and Gnapji; fig. 4EZ, AnuU; [914, 
P- 377 1 T-tidcd. to porthcm ti'ibet along coast of Gulf of Carpentaria^ Davidaorip FieEd- 
noiei^ not madt at KatJacriiw R. Basedowp 1907^ p. 36^ rare among Larakiap Wogait* 
MaceiUivrayp 1 . p. 147* Fort Esiington Sp^dmms lacking TwfL SAM 

— Tennant Crwk^ DaEy R.* Katherine R.p ^rrobola. AM—BiirLtovtm, Ouecnatand 
—North Auicralia border. On Groote Island tbia It bound walk fiber fttrrng but 
no tasBel is employed. Tlndale^ 19^5, p. 99. " 

Gwifiwck Type (Fig. S d). — S j\M — A lli|atof R., Daly R., Daly Waten.^ Victoria 
R. Davidson, Fkldnotet, KatheHne and Victoria Rs. WAM—Kimberley. Base¬ 
dow, 1907^ pp. 34”:35 p Larakia, VVogalt, Berrinem. AM—Port Kington, Elsie R. 
(with wooden peg). NAfV"—E. Kimberley. 

Soufk^aiUrn Typ^t .—Sec 6 g. 9. 
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broad forms in the central and western regions. It is con¬ 
ceivable that the differences in the two lath-like forms may be 
the result of the different types of wood employed and that 
they represent divergences from a common prototype. On 
the other hand their similarity in general form may be the 
result of convergent developments in different areas from a 
common ancestor or from different forms. 


3. Siick-!{kt Spiarihroti/frs 

Stick-like spearthrowers are found in two areas in Australia 
(i) the Southeast and (2) North Australia and adjacent 
Queensland, including the Wellesley Islands (Fig, 7). 


A'orrA ^liislralia and Nortkwfstern Queensland 

Tassel Type.—This spearihrower consists of a stick-like 
shaft to which a fringe or apron is attached to an encircling 
ridge near the butt (Fig. 8 d). Since the shaft is grasped 
above the place of attachment the fringe does not interfere 
with the weapon’s use. The distribution is centered in 
southeastern North .Australia where these spearthrowers are 
manufactured principally by the Umbaia and Gnanji, Speci¬ 
mens are traded southward to beyond Tennant Creek and 
eastward to Burketown, Queensland. It is known that trade 
has occasionally brought these articles to the coast of North 
Australia for almost a century. 

Type,—A spearthrower with a similar 
round shaft but with a wide flaring lanceolate handle is made 
only on Groote Island (Fig, 8 c). 

a>IU,l>y /sUndi Tyf,.---nu i. ,ht cnidm and aimplm 
apearthrnwnr of Anatralia and ia no morn than a plain atink 
with the projection peg carved in the solid (Fie. 8 A. Some 
specimens have been reported for the adjacent mainland. 

SoX^tTriT "■= 

Coorraeri Fyp,.-The “gooseneck" spearthro»er is nar- 
foor feet in length (F,g. 8 e). At on. end a lump of gum is 
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molded to a blunt point in lieu of a wooden projection peg; 
at the other extremity a coating of gum extends to a circum¬ 
scribing ridge of the same material several inches up the shaft. 
The known distribution of this type is centered in north¬ 
western North Australia and adjacent Western Australia. 



FiCr, Slick apcaitkivwer*. a, WaTiiani*n (Nortli Australia), forchildrca 
CUP), f, Gwote hland (After Tiadile). d, TumI type (Aficf Roth). #. Welksky 
Itlands (After Rjoih). 


It seldom is found south of Daly Waters, and we are not 
certain that it is made in the latter locality. Since this type 
is used exclusively with the light-weight reed spears its 
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development presumably is more recent than the appearance 
of these spears in this region.’ 


South/asUrn jiitftralia 

In Southeastern Australia, that is, New South Wales, 
\ ictoria and South Australia east of Spencer Gulf, the spear- 



Fits. 9, Speariliitjwcr* fftjm S«uth«iitiFn; Auitralia (SAM) 
i^i- Aiiaciicd peg" (of wood imEti.i oihcrwise doted^ SAM—"Me-T / 

riot's* 

pi...,, p. w„-„„ Vi.»s^ 'xiStute S?,; 

give N*w Sauth ve*I h. Localtrini»»'„„p ^P' f ^f ^■*“*^'1".PP‘ So-St, 

One tpccimen in NAIV ii hbe[«t “PtobahfW ^ *nc Mstrm or coiiiaL 

I. Sho^ br J. P «r facing 5^ flaring handle 

apparently coa,ul. ^ch ha' S f' P'- Both 

('"IP n.. J. ™ j, 

Oaly River «glDQ, but ft , ™ l « Tennant Cr«k, Bu,k*tawn ami the 
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throwers comprise a distinctive group. Several varieties can 
be distinguished but there is considerable overlapping and 
often it is difficult to assign individual specimens to one variety 
or another. Typical examples are shown in Fig. g. Although 
the shafts of several are round in cross-section throughout 
their length most specimens are charactered either by a 
flattening on the face, or a flare on each side of the shaft, or 
by both. The handle extremity may be a plain point, ^ 
small knob car\’'ed in the solid or, most rarely, a gum knob. 
The use of an adze blade in the gum knob seems to be lacking. 

Another interesting feature is the use in many specimens 
of a peg carved in the solid, a trait apparently lacking else¬ 
where in Australia except in the Wellesley islands and the 
adjacent mainland. Some specimens of each variety have 
affixed pegs of wood, as elsewhere on the continent, or of bone 
or tooth, materials seldom used in other regions for this 
purpose- 

It is convenient to divide these spearthrowers into three 
main varieties. A fourth seems to show Influence from 
Central Australia. 

The first, characterized by a flattened surface on the 
face and a swollen shaft which tapers gradually toward the 
peg end and abruptly to the handle end, was used formerly 
along the Darling River from near Bourke to its confluence 
with the Murray and from Gippsland to the Coorong District 
of South Australia (Fig. 9 a-r). Tooth or bone pegs seem to 
be associated only within South Australia. 

B, A second variety, somewhat similar to the first but 
with the flare in the shaft tapering gradually toward each 
extremity (Fig. 9 e^f) occupies the same distribution in South 
Australia whence its use extends to western Victoria and 
central New South Wales. 

C The spearthrower with the unusual shelf-like projection 
at the middle of the shaft (Fig. 9 d) apparently is restricted 
to the Lower Murray River and along the Darling River as 
far as Bourke* 

Z). The fourth variety is similar to the others in respect to 
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the round shaft at th^ handle end but corresponds to the 
Central Australian type in the wide concave upper surface 
at the forward extremity of the weapon (Fig. 9 f, j*). Since 
this variety has been found only in the Eurowie district of 
western New South Wales it seems not unlikely that in- 
tiuences from the west are responsible for the peculiar shape ' 
Eastern Ne^ $outh /ra/w.—In coastal New South Wales 
and possibly inland, although this is most uncertain, there 
formerly was present a local type of spearihrower character¬ 
ized by a round stick-like shaft and a wide Hat handle (Fig. 
9 Some old specimens were equipped with a shell 
fastened at a narrower handle extremity. The wide handles 
are said to have been used occasionally as canoe paddles a 
not incredible function since a common local method of canoe 
propulsion was with the aid of tw-o small pieces of bark, one 
held in each hand, 


The appearances of crude stlck-like forms and of projection 
pegs carved in the solid in the Southeast and in northwestern 
(Queensland suggest (r) that there is a close historical relation- 
ship between the spearthrowers of these regions and (z) that 
they diffused through the intervening region. Hence it seems 
not unlikely that these primitive forms were formerly present 

Queensland and that they have been replaced in most of 
northwestern Queensland by the Queensland lath-like form 
ch seems to ha^^e spread from the Cape York Peninsula 
In view of Its simp ,city it also seems permissible to suspect 
that some basic siick-like form may have been the earliest in 
Austral., fro™ which the others have been developed SueJ 

eta.r.|ly cto nci 

tKc *p«rlmfn* occHianitlj- mat? are „id^b" note thfst 

AmoDif itc 'A'jillpi {Flanden Rinm) 5i>carrli mu- ^ of Amnia inRuencifrI. 

EtnQwiBg-clubiiL The Eoca] T.j.'pe li ■im'dtj^bKL ' and 

of the impcttaat diwimilantiH ?n ihcir ihjto p ,1^ unwarMflicd in view 

«tenibl*nce ttdti ,he Graoic Utand i«d tj 
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an inference docs not imply that similar crude spearthrowers 
were at one time widely distributed on the continent. Such 
may have been the case but we have no evidence at present 
to show from what prototypes the various lath-like and 
paddle-like forms were directly developed. Furthermore 
some of the most advanced forms may have been the first 
spearthrowers to diffuse into certain regions.^ However since 
both the paddle-like and lath-like types seem quite obviously 
to be elaborations of some more primitive form, their ultimate 
ancestor may be some crude stick-like type such as is still 
found in the East. It is interesting to note that the modtTn 
New Guinean speartbrowser is stick-like in proportions but 
“female,” made of bamboo, and characterized by some details 
not found in Australia, for instance, the peculiar grip fastened 
to the upper side of the weapon (Fig. lo). It also is fitted 



Fjo- lo. Modem New CyiniciD speAUhrawer (SA\'I). 


differently to the spear for the concavity Is not placed at the 
butt but to a projection peg secured to the shaft of the spear 
near its middle.* What the earliest spearthrower in New 
Guinea may have been like we have no evidence to demon¬ 
strate at the moment. 
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MOLECULAR ROTATION IN SOLIDS 

CHARLES P- SMYTH 

Abstract 

An altcmatla^ clcctHc ticid; with which tlic dielectric caiulant U determined ha.^ 
been used to iiive:stlgATe the pessihle roCAtiOil of moEceolcg in solids, tl kad previously 
been knot^m ikai molecules In solids Vfbnte in very short psttu about pomis In a 
rl^id lattke and speciiic heat measurement* had indicated ibatp in a few solldsp the 
molecules begin to rotate as the temperature rises. The dielectric constant measure^ 
menta provide a means of leactimg into the material, taking hold of any positive and 
negative cIcctricLty On Opposite Sides of the molecule and learning whether It can 
turn. A number of molecules have been found to tum easily in the solid as in the 
liquid undl falling temperature neducei thek energ>^ so far that they rather tuddenly 
cease to tum. Somep at least, of the HiO molecules are found able to tum in Ice for 
some distance below its melting point and the small heav>' molecules of arsine are just 
losing their freedom of rotaLion at a temperature only 20^ above the absolute serOh 
If one could actually see the molecules In the interior of the material, the only di^crence 
between the iolid and the liquid would be that the points about which the molecules 
are vibrating would be fired In the solid and wandering about slowly in the liquid. 
To such an observer^ the difference between a solid and a liquid wtiuld be iriSing. 


The division of matter into the solid, liquid and gaseous 
states has always been recognized, but as is customary with 
most sharp divisions in science, continued investigation has 
dulled the sharpness. It was found that, at a certain critical 
temperature, a gas could be compressed until it was identical 
with the liquid at this temperature. Most liquids, on cooling* 
were known to solidify sharply at a certain temperaturej the 
freezing point, into a definite crystalline form, evolving a 
definite quantity of heat on doing so. A few, however, were 
found merely to increase in viscosity on cooling and ev'entually 
to stiffen to a rigidity comparable to that of a ciystaL Some¬ 
times a gradual rearrangement of the molecules in this class 
into a definite crystalline structure occurred with the passage 
of time. Sometimes, the rearrangement was indefinitely 
postponed. A very few liquids consisting of large molecules 
were found to be anisotropic throughout a narrow region of 
temperature above the freezing point, presumably because 
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of a definite molecular orientation in this region. With 
change of temperature, many solids ivcre found to undergo 
transitions, some of which involved change of crystal form as 
well as change of energy content, which accompanied all the 
transitions. 

in the familiar terms of the kinetic theory, the molecules 
in a gas are distributed and oriented wholly at random, free 
to rotate, travelling at high speeds in all directions, the 
direction of motion being constantly changed by collisions. 
The molecules are known to be so far apart as to exert, on 
the average, only verj' slight attractive forces upon one 
another. Liquids were regarded as differing from gases only 
in that the randomly distributed and oriented molecules mov¬ 
ing in all directions were so close together as to exert strong 
attractive forces upon one another. In a solid, the random 
translatory motion disappeared and the molecules, held by 
strong forces, vibrated about points fixed in a pattern, the 
result of which was the crystal form. In the glasses, the 
pattern had not yet been established. 


About twenty-five years ago. X-ray analysis showed that 
the crystal pattern was an actual lattice formed of ions or 
molecules, a variety of arrangements being possible. Recent 
X-ray w'ork points to the existence of a roughly lattice-Ukc 
distribution of the molecules in liquids. Now, if one thor¬ 
oughly shakes a box half full of billiard balls, they will fall 
into an arrangement of closely packed spheres. The ar¬ 
rangement of closest packing corresponds to that found In 
the hexagonal crystal system. In which the atoms of twelve 
metals arc arranged. The next closest possible packing of 
spheres gives the arrangement found In the face-centered 
cubic lattice m which the atoms of twenty-one elements 
cr>'stalliKe- In view of the fact that the molecules in a liquid 
are almost as close together as those In a solid, mere limitation 
of space might be expected often to necessitate a more or less 
regular molecular arrangementr 

therefore, be 

modified. I he molecules have some regularity of arrange¬ 
ment and because of the strong forces, acting upon them. 
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ffiay vibrate about equilibrium positions as in a solid;, the 
equilibrium positions themselves tending to migrate slowly (P. 
Debye, Pkysik, Z., 36, lOO, [1935]) as shown by molecular 
diffusion. Rotation of the molecules cannot now generally 
occur with freedom since many of them will not possess suf¬ 
ficient thermal energj" to overcome the potential energy of 
their orientation in the strong force fields of their neighbors, 
but will execute a rotator^'’ oscillation, which increases with 
rising temperature. The rotation discussed in this paper is 
always one in which an actual translation of atomic nuclei 
occurs, any other being unimportant. 

When a substance is placed in an electric field, the charges 
in each molecule are slightly displaced to form a dipole which 
gives rise to a smalt dielectric constant for the substance. If, 
in addition, the molecules are normally electrically unsym- 
metrical, thus possessing permanent dipoles, they tend to 
turn so as to orient their dipoles in the field, giving a much 
larger dielectric constant, which depends upon the size or 
moment of the dipole and the ability of the molecule to orient 
in the field. Measurements of dielectric constants thus 
provide a means of determining the freedom of polar mole¬ 
cules to turn. For example, nitrobenzene, the molecule of 
which has a large dipole moment, shows a smaller dielectric 
constant in proportion to the molecular concentration in the 
liquid state than in the gas because of reduction in the freedom 
of molecular rotation. With falling temperature, the di¬ 
electric constant rises because of the decrease in thermal 
agitation of the molecules. SoHdilication eliminates freedom 
of molecular rotation and the dielectric constant, accordingly, 
drops to about one-tenth of its value for the liquid. W hen 
w-ater solidifies, the H^O molecules, which are strongly as¬ 
sociated in the liquid, do not at first completely lose freedom 
of rotation in their hexagonal lattice. Indeed, the dielectric 
constant of ice near its melting point behaves like that of a 
very viscous liquid, the molecular freedom being greatly 
reduced but not wholly eliminated. It is rather startling to 
find evidence of so much motion In a solid familiar in its 
hardness and rigidity. It is, perhaps, more startling to find 
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litik or no loss of roUlional freedom when the analogous 
hydrogen sulfide solidifies at 187.7“ K.- The dielectric con¬ 
stant of the solid is greater than that of the liquid because of 
its greater density and increases with falling temperature as 
would that of a liquid until freedom of rotation ceases at 
103.5" The rotating HjS molecules form a cubic lattice, 
which has not been investigated below the temperature where 
rotation ceases. Hydrogen chloride may be mentioned 
among many other molecules showing similar behavior. 
The rotating molecules of the solid form a cubic lattice, which 
changes to the less symmetrical orthorhombic when rotation 
ceases at 98.9" K. The dielectric constant of arsine just 
measured by Mr. S. A, McNeight at Princeton is higher for 
the solid down to zo® K. than for the substance in the liquid 
state, showing that the heavy AsHa molecule still has some 
freedom of rotation even at this extremely low temperature. 
The diatomic hydrogen molecule is the only one previously 
found to rotate below this temperature. 

Since rotation must increase the symmetrjf of the field or 
effective shape of the molecule, we should expect it to make 
the lattice tend toward that given by close^packed spheres. 
Actually, out of thirteen solids with rotating molecules for 
Tvhich X-ray data are available, twelve have hexagonal or 
cubic lattices. The thirteenth, hydrogen iodide, has a 
tetragonal lattice, which does not undergo rearrangement 
when rotation ceases. Frequently, when rotation ceases the 
lattice becomes less symmetrical. Since the energy of a 
molecule is less dependent upon its orientation in a lattice 
of high symmetry, the molecule should rotate more easily 
in such a lattice. It may often happen, however, that the 
molecules are spaced too closely to permit of rotation of a 
long a.xi5 as, for example, in the cubic lattice of carbon 
dioxide. 

It has been found from specific heat measurements, which 
give less direct evidence of molecular rotation than does the 
dielectric constant (Cf. K. Cluslus, Z. Elektrochem,, 39, 59S, 
[T933IJ that the energy absorbed by a solid when molecular ro¬ 
tation sets in lies between 3 per cent and nearly 100 per cent of 
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the heat of fusion. The energy content of a solid with rotating 
niolecules just below the melting point commonly differs from 
that of the liquid just above the melting point by little if any 
more than it differs from, that of the solid below the tempera¬ 
ture where rotation sets in. 

We must now picture the molecules of a solid at low tem¬ 
perature as not only vibrating in short paths about points 
fixed in a lattice but also executing rotational vibration about 
their individual centers of gravity, the energies of both types 
of vibration increasing with rising temperature. The rota¬ 
tional oscillation of the molecule is about an orientation of 
minimum potential energy. If the difference in energy 
betw'een this minimum and the maximum attained during a 
complete rotation of the molecule is equalled by the rotational 
energy of the molecule before the melting point is reached, 
the molecule commences to rotate in the solid. If the 
potential energy barrier is too high, the molecule cannot 
rotate until the increasing translational vibrations of the 
molecules break down the lattice and liquefaction occurs. 
Rotation or non-rotation in the liquid then depends upon 
the energy possessed by the molecule and the positions and 
orientations of the neighboring molecules, which determine 
the height of the potential barrier to be passed in rotation, 
some molecules being in rotation at any given instant, others 
merely oscillating. The setting in of molecular rotation In 
the solid may occur rather gradually because of the unequal 
distribution of energy among the molecules, arsine, for 
example, showing an increase of rotation from zo to 32.1" K., 
but commonly the accompanying transition occurs almost as 
sharply as melting because of the weakening of the inter- 
molecular forces in the neighborhood of a molecule which 
has begun to rotate. Evidently, the difference between a 
solid and a liquid is still further reduced by the facts which 
have been enumerated, \iewed microscopically, the only 
difference is the slow migration In the liquid of the molecular 
equilibrium points, which are fixed in the solid. 

PitIJfCETOX Uxn’EJIrSlTY^ 

PdlSCETOKp X, J. 



FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON THE MASS ANALYSIS OF 
THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS* 

ARTHUR JEFFREY DEMPSTER 


AasntACT 

Funittr erperlmmtf have compTeicd the pfehminan' of the m 

all the: chemical cEcmcrits- Newr isotopes not prcvioLialjf' reported have been found in 
cerium and l3arimii+ E^mct comparisons show tliat the uiually accepied atomic 
matj^ of uranium and thorium are too high and should! be 13S.090 and CJ2.070, 
The masics of the lead atoiiu Into which these elemeotft ire trinsfonned by radioactive 
disintegration have been observedi, and cornpared with the viLues calculated from the 
particles emitted during these radiDaclivc transfonnationi. Agreement Is found only 
after die mass equivalent of the energy of these particles is allowed for. 

In a paper published in the Proceedings of the American 
Pkilosophicai Society for December, 1935, ^ described a mass 
spectrograph and gave examples of the analysis of the isotopes 
of the chemical elements.‘ A novel feature of the apparatus 
is a new type of source, which allows the use of solid electrodes; 
another is the use of a new type of focusing that brings to a 
focus a divergent beam of charged ions, even when it contains 
ions of slightly different energies. In that paper several 
examples were given of the analysis of elements which had 
baffled all previous attempts to study them in the gas dis¬ 
charge. It was also found possible to obtain a greater re¬ 
solving power than had been used previously by Dr. Aston. 

During the last six months many elements have been 
examined and approximately 140 isotopes belonging to 4B 
elements have been observed. I shall first discuss the general 
arrangement of the Isotopes of the chemical elements as it 
now appears, and then describe the progress that is being 
made in the exact comparison of the masses of the atoms. 

*This invejilgitlon w4S Ait^portcd by i grant (mm ilie Peurose Fund of the 
vVmcriciu Pbikwjphicil Society. 

1 Fra. JfivT. FkU. Sec,, LXXV, p, 7%^, 1935^ 
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The apparatus Is described in the paper referred to. In 
some of the present experiments the slit T,vas narrowed to 
0.02 mms., and under good conditions images were obtained 
on the photographic plate approximately 0.025 nnms. in width 
giving a resolving power of approximately 4000. The diffi¬ 
culties with unsharp lines mentioned on p. 764 of that paper 
have been traced to dust particles on the pole faces and have 
been eliminated. An example of the mass spectrum of 
molybdenum is showm in PI. A I. 

Presest Status or the .Analysis of the Elements 

The present status of the analysis of the elements Is 
summarised in Fig. t. The isotopes of the elements are given 
in horizontal rows. We may think of the ordinates as rep¬ 
resenting the number of protons in the element and the 
abscissx the number of neutrons in the different isotopes. 
This theoretical interpretation suggested by Heisenberg' 
gives a convenient basis for the graphical representation. 
The new isotopes arc represented by open circles and it is 
seen that all of the known elements have now been subjected 
to analysis. The dots represent previous observations largely 
due to Aston. In the cases where a circle surrounds a spot, 
the existence of this previously known isotope has been con¬ 
firmed in the present experiments. Of the t4o isotopes 
observed, 116 confirm Aston’s results and 24 are new ones. 

It is of interest to note that the table has some suggestions 
of order. The lines drawn in above and below certain groups 
give the limits of stability of the nuclear structures and 
support the theories of Guggenheim • and Elsasser * on the 
waythenucleiarebuiltup. Thencwisotopesofcerium*and 
barium are of particular Interest in this connection. 

1 \\\ Hci»enb«rg, Fkyrtkt t, 1932. 

* K. Gu^ntueSm, Jmrn. dr Phys., 19^4, 

■ W. Annairi dr i'injiiiut Ilrnri Pmaiarf^ Vp p, 123, 1935, 

* The authof It iddcbLcd to Frofeaeor E S. Hopkitti iof the Bampk of putt ttriuin 
oxidt. The very fai n t mui ttiowEii at 141 tnay bedut to a postlblc tract of praAeodyrntufli. 
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The Exact Comparispn of Atom[c Masses 

One valuable feature of the spark sources that have been 
developed for use in these experiments, is the production of 
ions with 2, 3, 4, or more unit charges in addition to the singly 
charged ions. An ion with two charges moves in the same 
path as a singly charged ion of half the mass. In this way it 
is possible, for example, to bring tungsten ions of mass 184 
into coincidence on the photographic plate with zirconium 
ions of mass 92. When this is done with the resolving pow'er 
used in these experiments, it is found that the coincidence is 
not exact but that the doubly charged tungsten ion lies along¬ 
side the singly charged zirconium ion. This “packing effect’' 
or divergence of the atomic mass from exactly integral values 
(taking oxygen 16 as exactly 16) has been observed by Dr. 
Aston in many cases. In Fig. 2 we have a curve giving the 



divergence from an integral value for the elements observed 
by him.* Our knowledge in this field remains very incomplete 
as three 9*^^rters of the isotopes have not as yet been meas- 
^iid It is a field where increased accuracy is verv desir¬ 
able. Wc would like very much to know whether the isotopes 
of one element differ in mass by exactly one unit or by 
multiples of the mass of the neutron 1.008. Tt would be of 
interest to see whether the elements that absorb neutrons 

‘ F. \\\ .-tstou. Mar, sp^rira and p, Locigmstiaji, Gn-m & Co,, I933, 
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strongly have isotopes that differ in mass by that of one 
neutron, possibly corrected for the energy of any gamma 
rays emitted; also whether the packing fraction curve is a 
smooth curve or shows irregularities at certain places; 
finally, whether the emission of energy in the continuous 
0 ray spectrum is associated with mass changes, 

I shall illustrate this development by showing the com¬ 
parison of doubly charged uranium (238) and thorium (232) 
atoms with singly charged tin ions of masses 119 and it6. 
Tin was the lower electrode in a spark In which thorium or 
uranium was the upper, PL A II and III show that the 
uranium ion at 119 and the thorium ion at ti6 are heavier 
by 0.131 and 0.120 mass units respectively. If we take 
.Aston’s values for the tin isotopes, the masses of the uranium 
and thorium isotopes come out as 238.090 and 232.070 
respectively. We must conclude that the chemical atomic 
weights 238.14 and 232.13 are too high. 

An Interesting comparison may be made with the mass of 
lead into which both of these elements are finally transformed 
by radioactive disintegrations. The masses of the lead 
isotopes w-erc found by comparing the doubly charged lead 
ions, of masses 204, 206, and 208, with singly charged rhodium 
ions at 103 and palladium ions at 102 and 104, as illustrated 
in PI. A IV and V. The differences amount to o.o 36 . The 
masses of the palladium and rhodium isotopes have not been 
measured directly. From the upper curve in Fig. 2, we 
would expect them to be about 0.085 exact in¬ 

tegers, Taking 0.085 rhodium and palladium, we find the 
masses of the lead isotopes only o.ooz units above the integers 
206 and 208. These values are definitely below Dr. .Aston’s 
curve as indicated in Fig. i and are subject to correction in 
case later direct measurements show that rhodium and 
palladium diverge considerably from Dr. .Aston’s curve, 

It is of interest that these provisional values give almost 
exact agreement w'ith the masses that we should expect for 
lead formed from uranium or thorium by radioactive trans¬ 
formation. In Fig. 3 the four lines A, B, C, D are the meas- 
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ured mass differences used in finding the values for uranium, 
thorium and lead. On the right is plotted the mass differences 
expected from the loss of 8 helium atoms and 6 /3-rays in the 
case of uranium, and 6 helium atoms and 4 d-rays in the case 
of thorium, taking Aston’s new value 4-0039 for the mass of 
helium. It is evident that agreement is only obtained by 
taking into account the mass equivalent of the large amount 
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FtCi. 3. Ditgr^m iho-wiTig die of die obsen'cd divergence of tSc 

jitomli: maas« of uranium arid ibodum wuh the valuM ciloulat^d from tlie raergy^ 
rcIcAEcd in ihc radioactive iransfonrlnlionS. 


of energy emuted, 52.0 X 10* electron volts in the case 
of uranium, and 43.3 X 10* eUcttoit volts m the case of 
thorium* It is unfortunate that the accuracy is at present 
Ttot sufficient to say definitely that the maximum energy of 
the jS^rays as shown must be included, for the uncertainty in 
the relative values of the palladium^ rhodium and tin masses 
is of the sarne order as the mass equivalence of the j^-ray 
energies. 

The experiments reported In this paper were made possible 
by a grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the invaluable assist¬ 
ance of Dr. A. E* Shaw in carrying out these experiments* 
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ON THE SPECTRUM OF NOVA HERCOLIS 
N, T, BOBHOVNmOFF 


Absoquion and fiinier cmittion liiws m the visuil ipecirum of the nova have 
b«n studied in deuiU Aimsoi; i jo itwnurcd absoipitom tinea SS have been identified 
and 62 wuld not be properly auigned to my ctrmeni. Ttve following elemenit mrre 
rcpretenied by apectral tine* in the visual le^ion: AIll, AtJll, Crll, Fel, Fell, H, 
a 4 i, Nil, Nal, 01, SII, Sell. Sill, nil, Yll. The apeetnim of the nova dtirinj 
January wa* eotnpared with the apeetra of B and A type stars. Ttie freatest 
correspondence was found between the spectrum of a Cypni that of the nova. 
The ohservatioru OH the spectmtn of the nova in the visual region made at other 
obsetvatone* were found to be in agreement with the writer's results. Many spectro¬ 
scopic phenomena conaideied w be peculiar to N'ova Hercdlis w'ere shown to have been 
observed in Other novz. 


lNTR.OI>Ut7riOX‘ 

In- my previous paper ^ on the spectrum of Nova Herculis 
a detailed study was made of the more conspicuous emission 
and absorption lines in the visual region. These included 
the lines, or rather wide bands, of H, [OI], Fell and Na, 
Reference was made to the numerous fainter absorption and 
emission lines measurable on some spectrograms. The 
present paper deals with these fainter lines in the visual region 
of the spectrum. Some general remarks have been added at 
the end of this investigation. The literature on Nova 
Herculis is rapidly increasing in volume and permits interest- 
int comparisons to be made between results obtained at 
different observatories and with different instruments. 

The observational material is the same as used in the first 
paper. The list of spectrograms is given in table 1 of the 
above mentioned publication. 

The study of the sprectrum of the nova was greatly 
facilitated by a recent paper by R. K. Marshall* on the 
visual region of the spectra of early-type stars. The spectre- 

* Speetnim of Nava Hcrculit in ihe \1?ual Regionp^* Pfrkiiu O^stivaiDry 
CoRXrt^uiif)R Na. ip i 9 JS^ Proc. Jm^. PklL LXXVj p. 717, 19J5- 
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grams for his work were obtained with the same instrument, 
the Perkins 69-inch reflector and autocol lima ting spcctro- 
graph, as those of the nova. All the stars studied by Marshal] 
are of class B and A, and there should be a good correspon¬ 
dence between the spectra of these stars and the absorption 
spectrum of the nova. 

For reference purposes the stars used by Marshall In his 
investigation are denoted with numerals as follows: 


T.ABLE I 

KBtaHoB Star Sprctnin 

^ y Qrionji Bi 

1 ^ Tauli Big 

3 ^ Ononis B3p 

4 w Cinia Majonfi AO 

I AO 

^ a Andrtvmfds? AOp 

7 e Uria Majcfis AOp 

8 a Cj^ni Alp 


Dunham’s paper on the spectrum of a Persei 1 was also 
extensively used. The term notation, intensities and wave- 
lengths were taken from Miss Moore’s paper.^ 

Identified Absorption Lines 

The difficulty of identification of the absorption lines in 
the spectrum of the nova is twofold. First, the presence of 
emission bands obliterates fainter absorption lines and 
introduces uncertainty into measurement* A space between 
two emission bands may appear as a spurious absorption line 
Second, all absorption lines in the nova were displaced to the 
violet but by variable amounts. It is therefore impossible 
to fed certain in the identification of, say, two Fel lines one 
of which shows a displacement of 4,50 A while the other in 
the same neighborhood on the same plate shows a displace¬ 
ment of as much as y.30 A, It is also evident that the lines 
in the nova did not behave in the same way as they do in the 
laboratorj,-. Their rdative intensity was sometimes quite 
different, so that the consideration of intensities in the same 
muliiplet IS of no great help in the identification. 

■ Conlri^ulioiu No. 9, lOJQ. 

A Multiptei Table of Aiirophjfaieal Interrat, Princeion, 1953. 
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table 3 


It»£KTIFIED AbSOUFTTICiIS LiSES 



Labonttoiy 
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SccIlAf 

ChKuireiSfe 

EL 
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M dtJpitt 

■ 

jaA. 

Jao, 

tfls4T& 

Jan- 

22-547 

a#..l5rt 

jBDr 

30-4*4 

Sctr... 

5051.03 

biD-iiI” 

4 


*5-7 

-4S 





5171.61 

*>F-2>F* 

20 

-4.15 



-^477 

-4^4^ 

j-8 

NIL... 

5179.50 

3D»-3‘F 

5 



-4^ 



5.8 

Mfl.... 

5181.62 

3'P"-4‘S 

I2S 



— 6.01 



4. 5, 7. 8 

TJl... 

^lSS>70 


& 



-S-37 



4i 5. 7. 8 

Fcl.... 

SI9«-JS 

i^P^-e"D 

30 



-S-47 



4. Sf 7 

Fell.,,. 

5197.58 


4 

-^99 

-S.16 



— Sxxs 

3-5. 7, 8 

Sll..,.. 

(5201,00 

4?D-4*D* 



“6,17 

-5.61 


-5^7 

4.8 

su.... 

15301-33 I 

4'^D —4*r>* 

2 







YIL.,. 

%m- 7 s i 

a>F-i*F» 

So 



-5,98 



4.5.8 


5311.54 

yF-y>F» 

c 





-3,73 


ITiIL.., 


b»D-i2l>" 

S 



-4.96 



3. 5.6 

FcL... 

\ 5 *26-87 


IS 



— 5.28 



J. 5,6 

FcL -,. 

5366.56 

jipC^^TD 

30 

-4.9B 


b] 



3.4.8 

Fel..-. 

5169.55 


So 

-450 


bl. 



1. 4-8 

Fel,... 

S*7J-i7 


1 



-5 7 j 



J. 4.6-8 

FflIL.,, 

5176.00 


6 

-S-73 

— 6.10 

—6.06 

—7,20 

— 6.40 

3-8 

CrlL... 

5179^8 

b‘F-i*F» 

P 



-574 



4. 7, 9 

FeL.., 

5183J61 

ziEF-ciD 

18 



-S 7« 



4. 6^9 

FcIL... 

5316-62 

a*G-i*F* 

f 

-S47 

- 5 - 7 ^ 

-594 


-7,30 

3-^ 

str....! 

5510.70 

4tD-+»F* 

7 


~4.fe 

“S95 



1 3 

¥11... 

5510,83 

i*F-t»P 

4 ' 



— 4.06 




FeL... 

; 

i‘D*-eiD 

30 



-4.50 



4 

OI...., 

332959 

j*F-5‘D* 

7 



-S-53 



3‘t 5 p 7f “ 

OI.,..* 

5350.66 

j‘P- 5*D* 

1C 



-4-93 



5, 5 j 7t ® 

Till.,,* 

3336.80 

b»D-2*F" 

4 



— 5,62 




Fcl.,.. 

5336-W 

s4D»-c*D 

12 







Feti-.** 

5346-5+ 

»<3-z<P 

P 

—6.01 


—7-10 



7 

FcL... 

5349-75 

2iG*-t*G 

3 

—6.01 


-6.19 




Sell... 

5357-20 

Jl*P^2'P“ 

t 



—6.85 




FelL.,. 

5361-87 

a*G-l^D" 

P 

-5.98 

-J.60 

-5.92 



3“® 

Fel..,* 

5404-15 


30 


—6.-9id 




Ip 4. 7i 8 

Cril .., 

5407-61 

„*p_lipu 

[ 


-4.41 




4, S 

FcL**, 

S+tO-oa 

iK5*-Si 

IS 



-5.6! 



4r7^^ 

Fel.... 

S42971 


40 

-f.30 






YIL... 

5497-42 




-5.83 





Sell ... 

5526.8= 


7S 


-5.90 

— 6jwj 




Fell..., 

5 53 4-84 


— 


-S-B4 

-sH 



4p Sh 7 s ^ 

Fel...* 

5371-85 


30 






3p4p7 

FeL... 

5576-10 

z*F*-t*D 

[0 



-6.71 




Sell... 

5640.99 

flip-EtP* 

IS 


—6-00 




1-3^ 7i » 

SelL... 

/s 657-»9 

ji'P^i^P* 

IS 

i—6.of 


—6,39 



7.8 

Sell . 

15638.35 

a«P-2*P* 

3 
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Table 2 {cominviii) 


EJ. 

Labofwtoty 

AX Nova 

Sttaiftr 

Occurmtee 

X 

Multipdet 

i 

Jan- 

5.402 

JWL 

JzlJ}- 

j 2 . 54 T 

1 2 a. 4 M 

JaJL 

50.4^4 


5663.9+ 

a'G-s'F* 

200 

-5J1 

— 6.14 

-S 9 l 




Sll _ 

J ^ 7 } 

3 T- 4 *I>* 

3 



-S 20 



3 

Sell.... 

ft667.i6 


10 







ScIL... 

1,5669.03 

a*P-z*P 

12 

-s 84 


~ 5 S 3 



t 

Scll.,„ 

£664,20 

a'P-z>I» 




^6.6q 




FeL.*. 

5701.56 

yP-j^D* 

7 



^6^2jO 




Fel .,* . 

5703.11 

i'G «-39 

t 



“ 4-90 




Aim... 

5721^5 

4 »S- 4 ’P" 

6 

-465 





1 

Sill.... 

5867.50 

+*P*- 4 ‘P 

[ 

-6-61 


-5,69 


— 6.54 


Hcl.... 

5873-3* 

tJpe-jtD 

ID 




-6.68 


1-3 

Fcl.,_ 

S 9 H-IS 

i'*F«-jaG 

8 

-^.57 





in 7 

XTl..,* 

> 9 * 7 - 8 * 

3 'P- 3 >D* 

4 

-s-82 





T* f 

.. . 

S 9 JI -79 

3 'P- 3 *D* 

7 







Nil .... 

5941-67 

j(p_ 3 *£>» 

g 

-3.17 






Fel.... 

602+.07 

>■*^*-39 




- 6.23 



6 7 

FcK .. . , 

6017.06 

unelau. 

4 



-5,89 



*8 JT f 

Nil,,., 

6170.16 


1 

-541 






Sell.. ,, 

61+5^13 


20 

-6.38 






Nel.... 

^ 3 W-j 


14 



— 6,£9 



3, 6.1 

NIL... 

6340,67 

3 * 0 *'- 4 *P 

4 



— £40i 



Jft ^ 

FelL... 

6431.69 

a^-2*D* 

P 

-775 


— 5*17 



B 

01 

16453.69 

3 'P- 5 *S“ 

6 



^540 



z 


16 + 54 -SS 


7 " 



“^6.35 



■? 

Z 

Sell... , 

66C4.61 


ID 

—6,38 

i 




j 


R/^marks to 2 

iosi: This lint ii liRmc^ately ws tht ntd of liic ttnitauni line h 301845 of Fell and iti 
tficifiiintfncnt it difficult-. It hib mc-tsurcdi niUo on 31 with ^ S 1 

There it a. line of unkno^ orifin at 303048 found in itM 6. The line of SH 
at Xfojiu^p t>ccurrla^ in ^tar 3^ may have alio conuibuitd to tlte line in the 

itova^ 


5179: 

Sl^i 

51911 

£201: 

Stoy. 

5126: 

5266: 


5169: 


Tlierie it «Ii« 4 line of unknown orisin at X5180.81 b tur + and at X titom 

itl ilmi S+ j 

AJio prcBCEit on Jjtn, 31.446, iX w — 5 j9|, 

Fel X 5191 47 U pnobahly pwieftt. llierc is a Ime an the plate of Jan. 31,446 
which grVM iX - -4.49 if idenTsfied w^ih X 5192.33 ^ a +4 

Another poMibility ii Sill X 5*03.51, but the diiplawment of the nov* tinea 
wtHiid be MJJBcW'hat too lai^. 

There is also a itfOng OI line at X 5206.04, 

The si™^ Fel line at X 322745 may also be present, 

^ the plate of January JO there i» » eoong absorption band extending fioia 
X jijS.g lo^X s^,g With the mexiitiuni of intenstty at X 5461.*, The ahoner 
»avt-l«|ihi of tbu band are probably due to Fell X 5356,9, occurring b stan 

4f 7 ifl-nd pl 

The anting Fel line at X 517^-39 i» probably also pmcoi. 
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Si7jt The Fel line at X 5*7317 p««nt- 

5479: i\lll X s*7«.6i fnajr *Im» be pr«»eni* 

JS83: Alll X ;a8j.77 in*y be preseni. ^ . u j k,(, t 

jg a v-cfv film Sell line and *he ideaiificjiiem n Bamewiaai doubtfuL 
Perbapi ihe line* of unknown aiigin at X 5555.14 and X 5555.17 found in sun 
5 6 and 8 *1*0 conifibute to tlic formation of the nova line. 

5640. Other poMibilitica: CIl X 5640.5^ SlI X 5640.31, Sll X 5^39^’ ^ 4^3949, 

5669: Sill X 5669.59 may aim be ptcient, 

5867: Sill X 5868^40 •« probably present. 

6340; There i* aim a faint emisaioft band centered around X 6541. 

Table 2 gives tKe lines which may be reasonably ascribed 
to various elements* The table needs little cj^planaiion. 
Intensities of the laboratory lines of course hold good only 
for the lines in the same multiplet. The intensity of predicted 
lines is denoted with "p.” Only five spectrograms, yielding 
the largest number of lines, are mentioned in the table, but 
reference to others will be found in the text. In the last 
column stars observed by Marshall are mentioned. It is 
natural that many of the stellar lines reported by Marshall 
cannot be expected in the spectrum of the nova on account 
of the presence of the emission bands. 

The difference between the wave-lengths of the lines 
observed in the nova and in the laboratory is given for each 
date separately in columns 5 to 9- If two close laboratory 
lines arc compared with the same absorption nova line, their 
wave-lengths are Joined with a bracket* ave-lengths m 
the spectrum of the nova given in this paper have been 
corrected for the orbital motion of the earth. 

Presence of Various Eleme.n’ts 
Jonized Scandium.— \.V. 12.80 volts* The presence of 
Sell during the first part of January is certain in spite of the 
fact that some stronger absorption lines do not appear in the 
nova* Of these X 6300.70 and X 6309.90 may be obliterated 
by the strong emission band of [OTJ. It is significant that 
Sell is represented in A and B type stars by X 5657 and X 5669 
only whereas the strongest laboratory^ line X 5526 is absent* 
In the nova only X 5526 was accompanied by a faint 

emission. , t 

Ionized Nitrogen— LV. 29.50 volts. The only lines ot 

Nil in the nova are those of the multiplcts 3*P-3’D", 3'F* 
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— 4®D and 3^D“~3*F. They were measured on January' 5 
and 23. The strongest line X 5679 is apparently missing. 
However, Nil shows an erratic behavior in the A and B type 
stars also. Thus in the muiiiplet 3*P'*~3’D the only two 
lines present are X 3679 and X 5676. The lines stronger in 
the laboratory' than X 5 ^ 7 ^ absent. The same is generally 
true of other mu I tip lets. 

Ionized Sit!pkur. —l.P. 23,3 volts. Even though there are 
only four lines in the spectrum of the nova which may be 
safely ascribed to SlI its presence is almost beyond doubt. 
Several more lines are in a bad position for measurement 
being concealed by stronger absorption and emission lines. 
Among these are XX 5009, 501+, 5032, 5428, 6305 which lines 
account for practically all missing SI I lines. 

Ionized Chromium 16.6 volts. The strongest lines 
of Crll lie in the violet and ultra-violet region. Many of 
them have been identified in the nova spectrum by Grotrian 
and Rambauschke ’ and by Meyermann and Wellmann.* 
Only two lines in table 1 are ascribed to Crll, but on the 
plate of January n a line was measured at X 5307.42 which 
may be the Crll line at X S 3 i 3 - 59 i giving AX = - 6.17. The 
Crll lines at X 5305, X 5308 and X 53 ^^ were probably also 
present as explained in the notes to table 3, The lines Crll 
at ^ 5337 and X 5346 may also be present. They have been 
ascribed to Till and Fell respectively. On January 23 an 
emission band of 7,6 A was measured. Its center is at 
^ 5420.3. It is undoubtedly Crii X 5420.93. 

Ionized rttrium.—LP. 13.3 volts. The lines of Yll in 
the nova were faint. In addition to those mentioned in 
table 2 the lines at X 5521 may also be present (see remarks 
to table 3). The line at X 5662 was ascribed to YTI but 
perhaps it should be identified with CH. Meyermann and 
Wellmann report only a few lines of YII. 

ionized /rom—],P. 16.5 volts. The lines of Fell were 
treated in full detail in my previous contribution. Here arc 
included a few lines which were not accompanied by strong 
emission and identification of which is not certain. 

* ^ lo, 20^^ 195 

■* Z. fur Jjtropkysiit, * i* 7*. 19 
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/a«tW Titanium.—l.P. iy.6 volts. There are very few 
Till lines in the region under consideration. The strongest 
lines arc all present in the nova. Till was abundantly 
represented in the violet and ultra-violet region of the 

spectrum. » n o i 

Si«g/y and Doubly loniztd Muminum.—l.?. 18.75 volts 

and 28.35 volts. There is some evidence for the presence of 

AH I and AH 11 in the nova, but their identification cannot 

loniud Silicon.—LP. 16.27 volts. The strongest lines 
of SHI X6371 and X6347 would be found at about X 6365 
and X 6341, that is in the region of X 6363 of [OIJ. They were 
undoubtedly present at least on early plates before the [OiJ 
lines became strong. See also remarks on the unidentified 

lines of table 3. ,. 1 . 

^^eulral /ro« — This element is represented in the spectrum 

of the nova by numerous lines of high excitation poientia s. 
Many more faint lines among those unidentified might also 

be ascribed to Fel. / 

Neutral Oxygen.—There were several lines of OI m the 

spectrum of the nova, especially in the earlier part of the 

observing period. r t 

Neutral Magnesium,—Only the strongest line of Mgl was 

found in the nova, but there are few strong lines in the visual 

iV4-on.—Only one Une in the spectrum of the nova 
can be attributed to Nel. Its presence is doubtful. The 
comparison spectrum of neon used for the nova spectrograms 
would permit an easy identification of neon in the spectrum 
of the star. V^ery little correspondence is found even allowing 
for the fact that some of the neon absorption lines may be 
concealed by emission bands. 

Unidentified Absorption Lines 
Table 3 gives a list of lines which could not be identified 
although in some cases a variety of choices was available. It 
would be easy to find some lines of neutral iron within a 
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TABLE j 

Unidenttfied Absoeftio^ L)tse$ 


Jilt, 

Jaa. it.47^ 

Jan, 3J-SI7 

Jan- 9t-4t}0 

JaiL 

X 

i 

V 

i 

y 

i 

A 

i 

\ 

i 









5019,1 

1 







5171-1 

1 

5171 1 

1 



5114,15 

1 

S11+-7S 

3 



5115.4+ 

3 


I 



siB2-7J 

[ 






1 



3151.1 j 










3305-a) 

15 









S30J.S 1 






534S.92 

1 













s569'6l 










55 1*-'] 

1 







>57^4 

1 











5572-07 

t 









5567-05 

% 













5591 1^^ 

X 









5698.9 

X 









S7044 

[ 

_ 





5705? 

t 



57104 

X 





57143 

t 













586 [.g 6 

1 









5866.59 

1 

S*7>01 

s 















5S9J.O 

1 



S^Jt-S4 

1 . 













6024.19 

I 





&>7+-8j 

1 









60SZ.34 

1 









6091,19 

1 









6117.11 

1 









6IJO.87 

t 









6iJS-45 

' 1 



**347 1 










6135.JS 


6138,7 

2 







6141.6 J 






6i+iJ4 

1 





6136.1 

1 



6249.0] 

t 

I- 








*25447 

[ 









*257-13 

1 











6177,6 

f 



IE-1 

T-l 

AD 

1 

6178.19 

1 





6313,9 

3 







6317.7 


*317,74 

7 

6317.1 

1 




63251,9 



3 

*319,59 

s 







% 

*3354 


6331,9 

3 






*5+1 s 














*3«-51 












6351.3 




/*JS44 

3 

63546 

3 

*355 5^ 






1*5*5‘9 
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TABLE 3 


Jb(l 5 - 4 ea 


I AIL. I A.4.7 6 

Jam 2j,S47 

Ja±u 

Jon- 24-464 

% 

1 

X 

t 

X 

1 

X 

1 

X 

1 

6371.1 

I 

6370.2 

6J7J.6 

6413.1 

6+^,1 

6467.3 

t 

1 

1 

1 

(Hii-SS 

6413,77 

64.30,76 

6 +J 3 -S 1 

64+S-9S 
64JJ-+S 
6437.70 
6461.00 
6464.00 
6466.00 
6473-4* 
64*9.33 
6493 .at 
6498.lt 
6304,13 

H 

H 

lO 

H 

1 

[ 

1 

I 

1 

] 

H 

1 

1 ^ 

6434,1 

643 «,s 

t 

1 




Remarks fd J 

4924: A faint Eifte at X WH-77 mcdaurcd on the ftpeetfo^rani oi Januaiy 31^ It 
may identical with the lirvc ot unknown ort^in atX 4931 found in stan 7 and &. 

5C!>i9; Th-iB line was measured also On the ipeclrctgram of January 31 at X 5a]9.S&r It 
is inside the broad eniLsaioa line Fell X 501845 and is perhaps cgnnccted with 
the Fell system. There a re no lines In MarshalFs stars which wtmld correspond 
to the noVI line. The Fel line X 5021.14^ occumnE in stars 3^ 4, s, 7, and 8 
would mate the dLsplaocment too smalL 

5171: This is a faint line in the cmisiion line of Fell X 5169.05. Perhaps it ss identical 
with the unidentified line at X 5177 observed in stars +» Sp 6, 7 and S. 

5^14; The normal wave-length of this Line should be in the neishborhood of X 

It Ei Impossible to lugEttt any consistjent identification. It U ccriatnty not 
Cii X because a much stronger Cu line at X 52lS.ii (i to : 6> bclongiug 

to the same muittpict is absent. ThU line may belong to Prll which has the 
ianie wave-length a* the Cu line X 5220,09. Til hai a line at X 5119Ji hut 
other much stronger linca of Til are absent in the nova. Dunham reports a 
line in nc Ptr^ci at X 5120.37 whkh belongs to Nil^ but this identification in our 
ease ii doubtful on account of the absence of other lints of h^Il In the apectmm 
of the aovn. There are no lines at X 5120 in the spectra of A and B type 
the nearest lines being XX 5215 and 5226. In the nava this absorption line is 
about 4 A wide- U is of considerable Intensity (i 3) and U probably a blend 
of two or more lines- It ta nest to a strong line {i 5) at X 5 ^: 5 bS9 which li 4 7 /^ 
wide. This Utter line is probably a blend of Till and Fel^ as suggested m 
tabic 1. The line at X 5214 cannot be seen on the ipcctrogram* before January 
18 and after Januari" 30- 

5282: This Is a faint but well defined Eitw probably cormponding to the hne at 
X 5208 H'hich occtirv in start 4, 5, 7 and fl* The Identification of this line with 
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Yll X 5289.fi: U uplitely. It wi-fluld give JA — ^ 7 -^ 

two datje^, mating it considerably gTcaUr tbafi lor the gcatral nio of Imet. 
Also tbe Yll line X |205r73, tliougb present in ihe ipeclmm of the nova is quite 
faint^ and in the laboratory sources this line ii sixteen limes as iirong as X 5289. 

5289= This line was measured only on January' 5. It coireiponis probably to 

imidentvficd line X529545» thus giving AX - - 6 25, which occun only in 
aAndromciJ^r 

53051 This is one of the sttongest absorpiion bands in the whole speetnim oi the 
nova. It siretehM for 147 A from X 5291.1 to X 5305.8. The sijongcii part 
of the band at X 5505.0 corresponds probably to Cfll X 5 J <^-43 «hich occurs 
in stars 7 and 8. 11311 band is undoufaiedly a blend of several abiorption 
linesp which may include in addiiion to the above-mtntEoned Une 01 X 5299.00, 
Ftl X530140P Crll XSJ05.87 and Crll X 5510.69. .411 these im« occur in 
Marshall's stars. On January.- ti and January 12 well defined absorption 
lines were measured at X 5307-43 and X 5506.47 eoiresponding probably to the 
Crll line at X 5510.69. 'The three Crll liM mentioned here were measured 
by Beer ^ in cmiision on the plate of Januarj' 4, 

534B: lhi$ line was measured only on Januari' 5. It may be Identical with the 
unidentified line at X 5555 occuning In stars S, 6 and 8. 

5509: ThU is ■ fiiOt absorption band 6.5 A wide, probably a blend. Line* at X 5516,2 
have been measEired in Start 5 and +, sud at X 5519^1 la iian 4 and 5. Their 
origin is uncertain. TKcfe are two itroug Til limes at X 5514.5 and 3514 s 
also A strong Mnl line at X 5517,8. The longer wave-length of this band may 
be due to Yll X 5521.59. 

'5572: A faint line of uncertain origin. A line at X557B occurs in start 6, 7 and B. 

5578: This faint line may be Identical with the line at X 55S5 observed in stars 6 and B- 

55I7; A rather Strong line^ 

5595: A faint line of uncertain origin. 

56^: This may be the enhanced solar line at X 5705.12 of unccnain origin. 

5704: This line perhaps conxspands to the unidentified line at X 5710 found in Star 3.. 

5709: The normal wave-length of this line should be about 5715- There is nothing 
in Afarshairs stars between X571Q Aud X 57:2. This is probably not the Nil 
line at X 5715.10 beciuse other iiTong Ntl lionp notably at X 5476.92^ are not 
present in the Epectrum of the nova, 

57141 This line may be IdenticAl with the unidentified enhanced lo-kr line At X 5719J6# 
The ideniificAtion ol the nova rirve with ,41111 5721.65 is unlibtlyT since it w'ould 
give AX **“*84^ 

5852: A shArp [inc at X 5S51.7 was measuied on febnaary 24. Perhaps this is Pel 
X 5 ® 59 ‘^- 

5861: This is perhaps the line X 5865 occurring In star 3. 

5866^ Thii Is probably the Line X 5871 mcASur^ in stars 4^ 5, 6 and 8. 

58751 A faint line W'hkh may belong to the D-Sjutem. Also on January I [ two lines 
were measured in this region: X 5877.00 and X 5S80.29. 

3895; .4 very faint line of tmoertaln origin in the D-iystem emlssiod. 

6024: The normal wave-lefl|th should be about ^0- There li nothing In Marshall's 
sLan or In a Persei which might be idcntlEcd with this line. Perhaps this li 
the Nel tine X 6050.00, which would give AX = — 3,81, a value quite acceptable, 

5956: A faint line* There nic no lines in Marshairs stars between X 5916 and X 5948* 

6^4: This line is probably identical with X6olli3 ocirurring iu stars 6 and 8+ 

6082: Probably is not Crll X 6089.80 meaiiired in Star 7. 

6091 - probably li not Crll X 6098.62 occurring in stars 1 and 2. 

I AfoRiXfy Not. Jr. S.f 95, 55 Bj 1935* 
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61391 Thii i» one of the rtnmgrti abtorption band* in the tpceiram of the noi^a. 
On Januiry 13 It JS 7 -^ A widSp prmdullly Qut. The llE\>n£C 3 t portion ib 

at X 6! 31^.38. The band U pmbably f:<»mpo 9 ll)c. l^ic atrongest part corre- 
cpondj probably to the tiihanccd solar line at X6144.99P giving iX = — 5 j6t, 
The rtankf may be due to Ball X 614173. Nd X 6143.1. and Fell X 61+7.75, 
There IE emkifkkn to the tod of this abaorptEon band extending ie far as X 61 
There are sev-eral line* in ihts region jn the spectra ot Xlarshairs stars. On 
January^ 3$ only the solar line ii present. On Januaiy | dislinci Mnes were 
measured m this neighborhood. Of th^ X6127 is cairemely faint, ll may 
cOftMpoqd to a line at X 6131.3I occurrlni in star 6. 

6236s A faint I™ of uncertain origin- On February 7^ a line at X 6230.19 wiE 
measutod. 


624; 

to 

6157: 

627S: 


6313 

10 

6j4t; 


6349 

to 

63 Sj: 


*354 

to 

6365: 


6371 

6421 

H^3 

6430: 

6433s 


There are no absorption lines In Mar^halfs Etars between X6e47 and X 627 *‘ 
A faint sharp liucp also measured on Febniaiy 6 X6378-II aii<l on February 7 
X637S.03. It ts probably the unidcfitjbcd at X fii^S occurring in stars 5, 

6 and &. ■ 1 ■ i_ 

This band was praminent in January but diiappeared entirely m hebruaiy\ 
On the plate of January 23 U extonds Jtom X 6323.9/0 ^ ^ 35 = 9 evidently con- 
slsiing of a number of absorption line* of une^^ual iniensily. The sharp line 
within the band at X 6319 99 is probably Nel 6334^3, giving iX =- ^44. 
W'hile the line at AX = 6327.7+ is perhaps identical with the line* of unknown 
origin at X 65337+ and X 633349 mewured in start 1 and 5. There are also 
several Fcl lines in ihtt region. The cdgcB of the band may perhaps be con¬ 
sidered IS absorption lines- On January 31 a line at X 6321 74 war 
It is probably the unidentified line at X6327 found in stan 3 and 8. On 
Januar^^ S this Is ihe strongest absorpiton band in the region extending from 
X6329 to X63+1. Undoubtedly Sill X6347 contributoS 10 the red wing of 
this band. The Sill line is present in stats 2, 3,4, 5, 6 and S. On Febm^^ 24 
a sharp absorptkfn line wai measured at X6335 with IndefiriitG absorption to 

On the spectrogram of Januaiy^ 23 this Is a iirong band of 6-0 -A sddth. There 
are only faml Fcl Iiikhi that might bc eKpccted SO ihts region. The llnc^ at 
X 635643 measured in star 6 may be present in this band. This band is im- 
mediately tc the violet of the strong emission line of [Of] X 6363, but is probably 
not conneewd with it In any way. The absorption line was not noticeable 
moBt of the time, and the 01 emission line at X 6300 certainly had no absorption 

line to the violet. -n l, - - /v* 

On January S ^ ^ width) of a considerabie mtensiiyi On 

J anuary 18 only a narrow line a t X 6554-6 could be measured. There is noihing 
in Xlarshair* stare at this place. The Sill line X 6371 undoubtedly contributes 
to the red wing dii* absarption band. The Sill line m preaeut in stars 2, 3 p 

4i. 5^ 6 and ■&- t ■ l 

A faint line of uncertaitt origin- There ii nothing In MarshalFB stars w^hich 


might be identified with this line- 

1 Three t'ery faint lines 0-f uncertain origin absent in the spectra of MarshaH s 
Stars. 

A very strong abtorption band of 9 S A widthp ptobabty of a complei iiructuie. 
Perhapi the main contributing absorption lineE are Cal X 6439.09 and 
X 64+9.79- There is nothing in the spec tra of Manhairs stare to correspond to 
these wavc-tctfiglhs. 
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6453 Eleven falm absorplLftii liae* vr\]xa^ identification has iK>t been pouibk. They 
iQ are ceminly not arniasptieiic lines even though some wave-leng^thi coincide 
6504: very cloiely. The rcion^t atmaaphcric line* in ihii region, honev'er, are 
misting In ihe tpectnam of the nova. The nova Unet probably correspond to 
a I least losne lines measured by Martha Li, but not i^nti 5 cd+ Thus X64^7 
Is probably the same At ttelbr \ ^64 (ttari 3^ &), X646] cDmciponds to 

(start 2 * 5p W X647Q (stars 5, 6^ S)^ Xd4&6 to X6473 (start 

3, 5)* X6459 to X^5497 (stars 3p 5), to Xdjoj (start 5^ 6) and S. 6504 to 

X6sii (iiars 5, 6, S), It wilt be noted that all these fines occur in Vega 
(tear s), 

6501: A rather Htiong absorption line was measured on the ipoctmgram of januar}' ii 
at X 6503.17. It may be connected with the Fell aystemt a X 6516,09, 
may also be the Nel line at X 6506,53, 

convenient distance from the nova lines but this would hardly 
be identification. Perhaps some of the lines In table 3 are 
really iron lines but I considered it safer to give them as they 
were measured. There is no maierial for comparison of these 
measures with the lines found in previous novae as the visual 
parts of the spectra of the tiox^ is not well known. 

Intensities of the lines given in table 3 are visual estimates 
and are comparable only within a smalt range in the spectrum. 
Intensities of 1 correspond to the faintest lines the presence of 
w'hich was considered certain. Intertsiiies of | refer to 
doubtful lines. 

Geneical Remarks ox the Aasoamox Spectrum 

The absorption spectrum of hydrogen, sodium and ionised 
iron was discussed in detail in m>^ first paper Thirty-one 
absorption fines were mentioned there counting the different 
components of the same line only once. Fifty-sex*en lines of 
elements other than those mentioned above hax^e been identi-- 
fied m table 3 of this paper, ft is impossible to say exactly 
how many unidentified lines there are in table 3 since some 
of the lines measured are undoubtedly blends. The best 
count gives some sixty-two lines, but some of them may be 
different components of the same lines. We have thus about 
150 absorption lines in the spectrum of the nova between Ha 
and Hd measured principally on the spectrograms taken in 
January. Comparing the spectrum of the nova with the 
stars studied by Marshall we have the following table: 
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TABLE 4 

SoUSElL OF LlTt£S tK Cotaios IS THE SoVJl AXD THE StARS 


Star 

I 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

H, N*, Fell.,... .... ... 

3 

S 

13 

H 

10 

][ 

16 

2 l 

Table i .. .. ■ - 

3 

4 

zi 

U 

19 

13 

36 

!Sj6 

Table j,.. . 

1 

S 

11 

12 

16 

i 4 

B 

19 

Tdiat. .. 

6 

li 

45 

ST 

4 S 

JS 

50 

66 

Pcrccnuge 

4 

s 

30 

34 

30 

ij 

33 

44 


It is seen from table 4 that the best correspondence is 
between the spectrum of the nova and that of star 8, which 
is a Cygni. Even in this case only 44 per cent of the absorp¬ 
tion lines in the spectrum of the nova can be found in the 
spectrum of o! Cygni* On the other hand Marshall lists in 
the spectrum of this star between Ha and H;S 193 lines of 
which 65, that is only 3; per cent, correspond to those in the 
nova. Undoubtedly the emisson bands of the nova obliterate 
many fainter absorption lines and thereby render the resulting 
spectrum more different from that of a Cygni than it really is. 
Some of the lines in the nova may be components of the 
ft Cygni lines displaced farther to the violet than those 
identified. Indeed this is true of the ionized iron lines where 
there w'erc at least two absorption components but the identi¬ 
fication in this case was made easy by the presence of emission 
bands. MarshalPs spectrograms were obtained on the films 
giving better definition throughout the spectrum than the 
plates of the nova. Therefore the absorption spectrum of 
the nova in the visual region was probably more similar to 
that of ft Cygni than it may appear from table 4. 

The chief difference between the absorption spectrum of 
ft Cygni and that of the nova seems to be the presence in the 
nova of YU and Sell, although some of the Sell lines are 
present in ft Cygni. Lines of both of these elements were 
identified in the visual spectrum of the nova by Merrill so 
that there is no doubt as to ihcir presence. 

The general absence of the helium line Dj in the spectrum 
of the nova is remarkable. It was found on only one plate. 
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that of Jaiiuar>'^ 28, It is verj' strong in all the stars in¬ 
vestigated by Marshall. 

The rest of the stars show somewhat Jess similarity to the 
absorptions spectrum of the nova, except -y Orion is and 
^Tauri which have practically nothing in common w'ith the 
nova. It may be said that in Januarj' 1935 the spectrum of 
the nova was definitely of A-type with considerable resem¬ 
blance to the spectrum of ar Cygni. The B-iype stage had 
not been reached in Januar>% In February practically all 
absorption lines except those of Fel I, Na and H disappeared, 
but the spectrum of the nova still bore little resemblance to 
that of a B-type star. However, this point can be settled 
only after a study of the photographic region of the spectrum.* 


Remarks ox Emissiox Spectrum 

In a spectrum as complicated as thatof a nova considerable 
freedom is left to the investigator for the interpretation of the 
observational material Especially difficult are measures of 
broad emission bands of the spectrum where the personal 
equation seems to be great. 

The displacements of the centers of emission bands are 
usually considered as representing the velocity of the nebulous 
envelope of the nova as a whole. Since the emission bands 
are seldom sharply defined and their width is affected bj' 
instrumental and observational conditions the results of 
individual Investigators are often discordant. Thus the 
displacement ■ of the centers of emission bands in the spectrum 
of Nov'a Aquils 19 iS as found by different observers varied 
from - 13 km./sec. to - 110 km./sec. in .Vova Persei 
1901 the corresponding figures were from -f- 6 km./sec, to 
+ 140 km./sec. 

In comparing the results of individual observers it should 
be remembered that the displacement of the emission and 
absorption features in the spectrum of a nova is unquestion- 

ol .k* ^ t -*®S '"J IIJ. 19 IS, found thai the Bpectrom 

Ji, 1934, af»« which h 

chingcd low a. spectrum of the f Auriga type (cFs). 

* VofOntSOV^Velysminov, xVrw Slarj andCalattk iVrin/tf, igjj p jiB |f 
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dbly a function of tinnc- Only after a considerable lapse of 
time following the outburst do various emission bands give 
consistent results. Abundant material proving this point 
may be found in many investigations on the previous novas. 
Thus W. H. Wright ’ in hisr study of Nova Geroinorum, J912, 
found on the plate of March zo, 1912, that the displacements 
were 0,8 A, -f- 0,6 A, 4-1,6 A, -h “h 4 

the hydrogen lines f, B, 7^ 0 “* *rhe displacements of the 

nebulium lines Ni and N* were — 1,9 A on Xfay j, and 
— 2.3 A on May 1 2, Adams and Burwell * obtained in the 
spectrum of Nova Ophiuchi, 1919, displacements for the 
centers of emission lines ranging from + 0.5 A to 4- 1,7 A. 
It is significant that the largest and the smallest displacements 
obtained for the same element Fell. For the lines X45Z2 
and X4583 of the multiplet b'F-z*D" of Fell the displace¬ 
ments of the centers were 4- (.4 A and 4 - 1-9 A corresponding 
to the velocities 4 " 93 km,/sec. and 124 kin,/sec. H. Spencer 
Jones * found in the spectrum of Nova Pictoris, 1925, on 
June 17, from the lines X 4924 X 5018 of the multiplet 
a®S^zT® of Fell the radial velocities — 9.7 and 4- 17.5 
km./sec. On June 25 the multiplet gave for the 

lines X4303 and X 4273 the velocities — 3.3 and 4-30-2 
km./sec. 

It is evident from these examples that the lines even in 
the same multiplet of an element do not necessarily give the 
same radial velocity. Furthermore, radial velocities derived 
from the same lines change rapidy and by large amounts. A 
different combination of individual measures may result in a 
considerably different mean value of the radial velocities. 
But if the spectrograms cover approximately the same period 
of time and are distributed approximately in the same way 
throughout this period it is of some importance to compare 
results of different observers in order to see how much in the 
reported spectral features should be considered as real, and 

• litk Oftr, PM , n, part t, tiblrt 7 and 16. 

*j#p./..S*, 121. 19*0 

*jiniials afCapf Oittfrtaiaiy, t#. part 9. PP- *94 Jl*. 
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how much should be ascribed to the inherent uncertainties in 
measuring diffuse formations. 

Dr. P. \V, Merrill of the Mount Wilson Observatory has 
published a paper ’ based on materia] similar to that used by 
me- His results for the emission features of [OIJ and FeH 
may be compared with mine. Our values for the displace^ 
ment of absorption lines are generally in good agreement and 
there is no especial need for their discussion. 

First one is struck by the sizes of the probably errors in 
the determinations of the displacement of emission centers. 
For the [ 01 ] line X6300, for instance, my value is 30.6 ± 6.6 
against Merrill’s zi.o ± 0.4. Most of this difference is due 
to the fact that 1 have probable errors of a single observation 
instead of the mean. My results should read 30.6 ± 1.3 
km./sec. for X6300 and 23.3 ± 2.9 km./sec. for X6363. 
However, in this case the size of the probable error does not 
characterize the consistency of measurement. It is clear 
both from my diagram (Fig. i, op. dt.) and from Merrill’s 
diagram (his fig. 3) that the centers of emission lines under¬ 
went frequent displacements from the mean. The character 
of these displacements is approximately the same on both 
diagrams, but the amplitude of oscillation derived by me Is 
considerably greater. This latter circumstance is probably 
due to the difference in the method of measurement. Where¬ 
as I always took the outer edges of the emission bands, Merrill 
took the average of many measures of the edges, of emission 
maxima of the flanks, of the estimated middle of the bands, 
etc. presumably reducing thereby the scattering of results. 

W'e may note that Merrill’s curves of the separation of the 
emission components of [01] and of the width of the bands 
do not run parallel to each other but diverge toward the end 
of the observing period. This means that the components 
not only were increasing in width but also that their centers 
were moving from the center of the emission band, which 
fact IS entirely in accord with my results. 

When we come to the displacement of the centers of emis- 

* Ap. 83, 413,154;. 
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Sion bands we notice some discordance in the results obiained. 

In the case of the [ 01 ] lines Merrill finds the mean velocity 
of — sIp 5 krn./sec. whereas my value is ^ zi* 7 . km./sec- 
This excellent agreement is^ however^ mostly due to chance. 
Dr. Merrill adopted for the wave-length of one of the lines 
the value 6300.32 A based on the new measurement by 
Harang and \"egard ^ whereas I used Hopfield's value of 
6300.23 A. It IS difficult to say which figure is more nearly 
correct. The larger figure was obtalricd during an aurorai 
display and may conceivably be affected by the line of sight 
motion of the auroral streamerSi Assuming that 6300,32 
is correct I obtain from my measures v = 24.7 against 

MerrilPs — 21.0* However, the mean for the three {Olj lines - 
comes out to be — 214 km./sec* which is again almost identi¬ 
cal with MerrilPs mean value — 21.5 km./sec. 

For the emission f’ell lines Merritl obtains a general 
velocity of approach equal to 7.3 km./sec. whereas my 
measurement indicates a velocity of recession of the order of 
22 kiriH/sec- This discrepancy Is not verj^ serious in view of 
the diffuseness of some Fell lines. Moreover, Merrill left 
out the strongest multiplet a^S—for the X 5169 of which 
he obtained a targe positive velocity, amounting on December 
30 and 31 to as much as 94 km,/sec^ This is precisely the 
multiplet that gives the largest velocities of recession through¬ 
out the whole period of observation covered by my spectro¬ 
grams. He also did not consider the line X 5316 which gave 
again a positive velocity. Taking only the multiplets 
aM 3 —zT® and (without X53i6) the average 

velocity I obtain from my measurements is + 5*2 km*/sec. 
against MerrilPs — 4.9 krn*/s€c* The discrepancy is there¬ 
fore much reduced and can wholly be accounted for by 
observational difficulties. It is interesting to note that my 
results of the erratic behavior of the multiplet a*S — 
and of X 5316 as contrasted with the rest of the Fell lines in 

^ Nafarr, nE, 

* Neglecting two poor nicaiurei of the |wen line su ejfplain«i in my firit fiaperp 
page 9 
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the visual region seem to be in agreement with Merrill’s 
measures. 

It is of course somewhat of a contradiction in terms to 
determine the average velocit}'' of a certain element by 
arbitrarily suppressing the lines which give discordant results. 
Perhaps all lines of the same element should not give the same 
velocity. Some correlation between the velocities shown by 
different lines and excitation or ionization potentials is to 
be expected, but this task cannot be undertaken until the 
spectrum of the nova is studied in the photographic region.' 

It is seen from the foregoing anal>r$is that so far as emission 
features of [ 01 ] and Fell Merrill and the writer are in substan¬ 
tial agreement. It is to be regretted that Merrill did not 
measure the more difhcult emission bands of hydrogen and 
sodium where a check on my results might be desirable. 

It is generally conceded that emission lines of the same 
muhiplet of the same element may have in the spectrum of 
a nova a substantially different structure. Some examples 
of such behavior were given in my first paper. The most 
remarkable circumstance is the difference in the behavior 
of the [Oil lines X 6300 and X 6363. These lines have one 
mctastable level in common and should behave exactly alike. 
It is seen from table 4 of my first communication that the 
widths of the red and violet components in these lines were 
sometimes different. Thus on January 31 the red component 
of X 6363 w'as the wider, whereas in X 6300 it was the reverse. 
It is true that the inner edges of the components were ill- 
defined and measurement was difficult, but since X 630a was 
always much the brighter of the two one would expect the 
components in X 6300 to be alw'ays uniformly wider than in 
X6363. The displacement of the center of these two lines 
also differed sometimes by considerable amounts even though 
the mean result for the whole period of observation is sub¬ 
stantially the same. The relative intensities of the com¬ 
ponents ivere often different. On March 2 for instance the 

■ liiilcrd iucli correlation U indk^ted in the Mount ItHmn piclimmarr tcculu, 
taht. A. S. P., 41 . »5, igj s. 
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red component in X 6363 was the stronger, while in X 6300 
the violet component was more intense. Occasional differ¬ 
ences in the profiles of these two lines is confii;med also by 
microphotomeier tracings. 

On fig. 5 of my first contribution the profiles of X 6363 and 
of 6300 on Februarj'' 7 differ verj' appreciably- The visual 
estimates of the intensities of the red to the violet component 
are 12 : 10 for the first line and 10 : 10 for the second line. It 
may be argued that the absorption line to the violet of X 6363 
cut off the violet component of this line thus introducing an 
apparent difference in the aspect of X 6363 and X 6300. It 
is impossible to settle this point as on this date X 6363 had no 
well defined components In contrast with X 6300. However, 
the total width of X 6363 on this date was 15.79 A whereas 
that of X63od was only 15.19 A, and the displacements of 
the centers was -0.45.4 and —0.24 A, respectively. It 
would seem that X6363, contrary to expectations, really 
spread farther to the violet of the center than X 6300. There¬ 
fore the presence of an absorption line near the violet wing of 
X6363 cannot be considered as a satisfactory explanation of 
its behavior. The same considerations apply also the 
spectrograms of March 2. 

Even though the nov® exhibit the most striking departures 
from the thermodynamic equilibrium one must be careful in 
drawing conclusions from the obsetwed facts. 

The difference in the behavior of X 6363 and X 6300 were 
not sufficiently great to be considered as proved beyond 
doubt. It is possible that absorption lines superimposed on 
these two [Of] lines may influence their shape and intensity 
although some of the data on this point came at the end of 
the observing period when the absorption lines practically 
disappeared from the spectrum. 

The forbidden lines of 01 were observed in many previous 
novse but they never were prominent so that the direct 
comparison in this respect between Nova Herculis and other 
nov-'ae is impossible. But the analogous lines of [01II] are 
strong In most nova: at a later stage of their histoiy' and in 
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gsiscous nebulse. Thtre Is abundant iriaterial on the behavior 
of these lines. 

The three lines of [OIII] arc: X+363, 'So~^C)t» ^ 4959 » 
ID, — usually denoted with Njj and X 5 ®® 7 > 
usually denoted with Ni. The first line, X 43 ^ 3 t no\® 

often differs in behav'ior from the N‘i and N* lines. The 
relative intensities of Nt, Ni to X 43^3 widely different 
for different novse.' In Nova Geminorum, 19121 Wright* 
found on several occasions that the relative intensity of the 
edges in X +363 and in N'l,* were reversed. However, Ki, 
and Ni behaved in exactly the same manner. Adams and 
Pease* reported that later in this nova Ni disappeared but 
N, remained present. Wright * explains this observation by 
the presence of an unidentified line at X 494® which has 
nothing to do with N*. Similarly Spencer Jones * measured 
a line in the neighborhood of N? in the spectrum of Nova 
Pictoris, 1925. Ni was absent, but it was found impossible 
to attribute this line to [0111]. 

The spectrum of Nova Aquilae, 191S, was investigated by 
Moore and Shane * more than a year after the original out¬ 
burst, The structure of the N 1 and Nj lines, which stretched 
for some fifty angstroms each, is similar although a small 
difference can be seen. Thus the position of the analogous 
maxima in respect to the nuclear line and with respect to 
each other is not the same. But the difference Is small and 
perhaps may be accounted for by the difficulties of 
measurement. 

It is w'ell known that in the spectra of gaseous nebulae the 
Ni and Nj lines are often prominent. The monochromatic 
images of the planetary ncbulze envelopes in these two lines 
are of different size, N| being invariably the larger. It 
w'ould seem that N i has its origin in a larger volume of space 
around the nucleus than N», However, here w^e have again 

■ Ailatitt and Rca», Ap. 4a. 294. 1914. 

*0p, tit.. taWe II. 

* Prof. jVaf. Aced. Sti., I, 391, J91S, 

* op. f iV.j, p. 91. 

nX,pv 14 ^ 

* Lift Oht- BulL, [o, ji, 1919. 
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Wright’s dictum:' "From the appearance of the images I am 
inclined to think that with equal intensity Xj would appear 
equal in size to N|, and that the two disks are equal” 

The new study of the spectra of planetary nebulae by 
Berman * confirms in general Wright’s opinion^ The ratio 
of intensity of N i to Nj seems to be the same for all investi¬ 
gated nebula;. The contour diagrams of the lines of equal 
intensity in the monochromatic images of Ni and N* do not 
differ sufficiently to warrant a conclusion that Xj does not 
behave in the same way as X*. It is interesting to note that 
the X 4363 shows an entirely different behavior from nebula 
to nebula which is true also of the novae. 

The most striking result in the difference of the behavior 
of Xi and N« in the spectrum of the Orion nebula w'as found 
by the Bergedorf observers.* The ratio of intensity of Xp 
to X5 was found to be a function of the place in the nebula 
at which the spectrum was obtained. The ratio changed from 
2.5 to 4.0. How'ever, a later revision of the observational 
data by Minkowski * considerably reduced this difference 
with the final conclusion that the ratio of intensity of X*i and 
Nj is the same within the errors of observation throughout 
the nebula. 

It appears that so far as the nebulae are concerned there 
is no conclusive evidence that Xi and Na behave differently, 
and there is little more than a suspicion that in the novae 
these two lines may not behave In the same way. The 
observation on the [ 01 ] lines in Nova Herculis, if confirmed. 
Is the first definite evidence that two forbidden lines coming 
from the common upper level might behave differently. 

It might be of Interest to note here that the structure of 
the [Of] bands in Nova Herculis with two strong components 
symmetrically situated in respect to the normal position of 
the line was observed in previous novae, such as Nova Gemin- 

• Lwk Ol/f. PuM., 13, joo, 191S. 

■ iiVt Oij. Bull., ij, 86, 193*' 

3 SS. I9J3* 

* Z. fur AjtrgpSyiii, lo. lOi, 
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orum, 1912 * and Nova AguilcC, 1918.* Even such details as 
the presence of the narrow undisplaced emission between the 
strong components was noticed before. 

Among the more prominent of the fainter emission bands 
measured on our spectrograms and not discussed in the 
previous contribution the following may be mentioned: 

TABLE 5 

Faikt Emisstox Bax»» 


Jill. 

Jxa. 

N AqalLE ' 

]d«td5cBti0ii 

Cextcr 

Widrt 

7k 

14.2 A 

-- 

5645-5706 

5636 .* NU 

sm^ 

ta7 

— 


S 747'3 NH 

S 7575 

10-3 

— 

57 S 9 

57 iSo[NIll'D*-iSD 

57^9 

li.S 

—- 

— 

5767.4 Nil 

5991 1 

13.4 

J^t.6s 


i 99 MO+ 


Of course many more emission bands might be included in 
table but they were not definite enough to be measured. 
Among the bands in table 5 especially interesting is the 
presence of the forbidden line of Nil commonly observed in 
the novffi. The other two lines of Nil situated in the visual 
region, namely \ 6548.4, and X 6583.9, *Ps-'D were 

undoubtedly present but submerged in the extensive structure 
of 

The lines at XX 5686, 5743 and 57^5 ascribed to Nil 
although the wave-lengths do not exactly correspond to the 
nitrogen lines. However, the bands were diflfusc and difficult 
to measure. So far as X 5686 is concerned it is possible that 
Sell X 5684.2 is also present. According to Merrill this line 
was observed in emission late in December, 1934. The line 
X 55 ^^ Sell was also accompanied by a faint emission. 
These lines were found also on spectrograms taken in Febru¬ 
ary, but they are so diffuse that precise measurement is not 
possible. 

* W Ltck Obu I4, part ^ p, S1. 

* Mcwk and SbiDc^ Dpu ctf. 

■G. F. Piddockp Jjif, P<t£^ 35,144^ tgig. 
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The line X 5991 is included here mostly because in my first 
communication a misprint occurs on page 32 where the wave¬ 
length of the line observed by Beer is given as X 5191.4 
instead of X 5991.4. Also a very faint absorption was later 
measured to the violet of this line on January 31, giving 
AX = — 8*33) identification is correct. 

CoXCLUSlON' 

A study of the complex spectrum of Nova He re u I is in the 
visual region for only a limited period of time cannot reveal 
all the transformations undergone by the nova. A systematic 
study of all the abundant material gathered at various 
observatories is necessary for anyone who attempts to build 
a theory of the nova phenomena. Still some outstanding 
features observed in the visual spectrum of the nova both at 
Mount Wilson and at the Perkins Observatory are definite 
enough to be considered of permanent value. They should 
be taken into account in any theoretical study of the nova. 
Perhaps it should be mentioned here that all the displacements 
of spectral lines from their normal positions have been 
considered by me as a simple Doppler effect. 

The first remarkable fact is the accelerated expansion of 
the envelopes in the first three months of 1935. The velocity 
given by one set of absorption lines of Fell and Nal increased 
according to Merfill fronr 320 km ./sec. at the end of December 
to 400 km./sec. at the end of March. My figures are sub¬ 
stantially the same. . 4 . similar but more complicated picture 
is revealed by other components of absorption lines, the 
width of emission bands, etc. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the accelerated expansion 
of the envelopes is due to the pressure of light from the nucleus 
of the nova. The difficulty of this Interpretation lies In the 
fact that the behavior of the lines of the same element was 
not the same. The curves showing the displacement of the 
components sometimes differ veiy greatly. Thus the be¬ 
havior of various Fell multiplets as well as of Hft and 
was entirely different. In fact according to Merrill one of 
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the components of the sodium lines showed between December 
34 and 26, 1934, a decrease in velocity from 190 km./sec. to 
177 km./sec, while another component of the same lines 
changed its velocity in the same interval from 290 km./sec. 
to 330 km./sec. If the first set of components was originated 
in the outer shell, and the second set in the inner shell, then 
these two shells were affected by the action of the nucleus in 
exactly the opposite waj'. A simitar difficulty is observed in 
various mukipicts of Fel I in which the changes in the dis¬ 
placement factors now run parallel now' in opposite directions. 

The idea of envelopes expanding with a uniform speed 
must be abandoned in the case of Xova Herculis.' From lack 
of reference in literature on nova; to the accelerated expansion 
of the envelopes one might conclude that this phenomenon was 
peculiar to Nova Herculis. However, in Nova Geminorurn, 
1912, Wright' found a considerable increase in velocity in 
what he calls absorption HI. In the interv^al of lime between 
March 2Q and April 4 the displacement factor decreased first 
from 37 to 41 and then increased again to 70. The corre¬ 
sponding change in velocity was from 1700 kra./sec. to 
1200 km./sec. and then to 2100 km./sec. Absorption II 
on the other hand hardly changed at all during this period. 

In the spectrum of Nova Pictorts, 1925, Spencer Jones 
found the increase in the displacement of absorption III 
between June 9 and June 27, 1925, to be from 100 km./sec. 
to 133 km./sec. .Absorption II in the same interval showed 
an increase from 297 km./sec. to 33 1 kiii./sec. The curves 
showing the changes of t'clociiy displacements * are very 
similar to those of Nova Herculis. .Acceleration is rapid at 
the beginning but slows down as time goes on. There is even 
evidence of some periodic oscillation as in Nova Herculis. 
The final historj' of Nova Herculis, as is well known, was 
similar to that of Nova Pictoris: both of them split into two 
components. 

»Jn a. 1J7, i9j 6, F. L. Whipple and C. P. Gaposhkln iiiume 

the Cjectipn of jniteruil from the wm of the nova with constant velockv. which of 
course It not the tatne idea M itivotved in the hypothesis of envelopes expuidinjt with 
CQrv«tani vcImtha^ * 

^ Lifk Oifs. PuM., 14, part i, p, 77. 

*Op.fitr,p. 170, fig. 5, 
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It is evident that the accelerated expansion of envelopes 
was not a phenomenon peculiar to Nova HercuUs. It is 
evidently rather a common trait among the nov^. 

The early appearance of the forbidden lines of oxygen In 
Nova Herculis was also no exception. In Nova Geminorum 
for instance these lines were obsert'^ed by Wiight Immediately 
after the maximum of light. However^ the strength and the 
structure of the [ 01 ] lines in Nova Herculis were remarkable. 
It would seem that the existence of two sharp maxima In 
these lines on each side of the center is a definite indication of 
the existence of two components in the star itself before the 
two components were observed visually* The difficulty in 
accepting this interpretation lies again in the difference of the 
behavior of various lines. It is true that such double struc¬ 
ture was observed by Spencer Jones in Nova Pictoris ^ even 
though it was not so well pronounced as in Nova Herculis 
and was not common to all emission lines. On the other hand 
such maxima on the edges of emission bands were observed 
in Nova Geminorum and Nova Aquilse which never showed 
any duplicity. Therefore the double features of the emission 
bands In Nova Herculis are evidently not connected with the 
existence of two stellar components but rather constitute a 
property common to all novse. They might possibly be 
Interpreted as indicating some emission along the arms of an 
ejection of gaseous matter in the nova. 

Another fact probably common to all novse but invests 
gated in Nova Herculis In greater detail than any other nova 
is the large difference in the velocity shown by the centers of 
emission bands. This difference In velcKcity would eventually 
lead to a separation of elements and localization of emissions in 
different parts of the nova envelope. Such phenomena are 
observed in the planetary nebulae which may be nothing but 
**old novae/* 

OaSEAVATORVp 

Delaware, 

^ Aprils, 1936. 

1 Op, fit, p* 151. 
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PREHISTORIC MAN IN PALESTINE 

GEORGE GRANT MacCURDT 

Jprii Jip 1^36} 

Ai&^mucT 

Paleaiimc ia at tie mcctixig plicc of ihTW great knd inus^i^ m one whida man 
fitit Id ipfeadfng to tlie other two he wclJ ha^-e made utr of the 

fouie hy way of Palestine. Even ai early as the Lower Pleistocene, man devtbped 
bot^ phvBkaJly and cnlturaliy 10 a point where such temw aa Eoanihroffus and 
aniknypuf seem appiopriatti and where the term is not much too high and 

Pilh^iantkriypuj not rnuch too IoWk These oldest form* were all fbudi! on the periphery 
of the Eurep'Aaiatk la^d mas*. This ^eo^raphic distrihutioo from eajtem Asia to 
weaiem Europe tends to mpport the %^lcw now generally held that man oTiginated 
Eoniewhcre in Asia—a view supported likewise by the ruulu o^ recent reiearehe* 
which seem to prove that during the PkiEtoccM period there were do land bridgu 
acpost the Mediterranean either at Gobraliar or at Skily and Malta. The ^il 
mammals of Malta and Sicily have Asiatic or Europem rather ^an African affinitka. 

Recent discoveries of foMil mammals in the cave* of Falcstine and SjTsa indicate 
that during the early PletSTOCcnc the connection of .AaU with Africa was as proitoudci^ 
as that between Asia and Europe. TTie mammala had a common sourrt ia Asia 
migrating north of the htedSterranean into Europe and south of the Mediterranean 
into Africa. As y« we have found very few skeletal remiios of man dating back to 
the Lowet Paleolithic period, although his cultural remains have b«n found at many 
fi itei. When wc come to the ^iiddte Paleolithic, gcneratly referred to a* the Mousterian 
epochp w'e are now fairly well documented a* to both ph>'sical and cultural types espe¬ 
cially the latter. The author of Mouitcrlan culture Is the race known as f/pmo 

iwdKiirrftJePim. 

Skeletal remaius of Neandatal man have been found not only on the north shore 
of the Mediterranean at Gibraltar md Saccopaatorc near Rome^ but also further 
inland at about a dusdcn sites fit>m France and Eelgium in the weat through Germany 
and Yugoslavia to the Cnmea in the east^ To date no skeleton of Ncandertal man 
has been found on or near the southern shore of the Mediterranean- The eastern short 
has only begun to reveal its *tor>' and what a rich »toiy it is tuming out to be. 

In Turv'llk-Petre, for the British School of .^rchiealDgy in Jerusalem^ found 
in the Robbers' Cavt^ near the &ca of Gallllee^ portions of the cranium of a youi^ adult 
Kcandcrtalian. The neat discoveri« in Palestine of skeletal remains of thlt race 
were made by pint eapeditions of the British School of Archstok!g>^ and the American 
Schtml of Prehistoric Rcfearch in the Wady el-Mughara gtoup of caves. This gitjup 
is on the w-csicro ilopc of .Mount Carmel, near the Crusaders' Castle at Athlit and some 
5.1 km. from the Mediterranean shore. Of the three caves excavated have 
yielded eleven mofr or Dfcss oompleie skeletoru of the Neandenal race and isolated 
fragments from several additional ikektons^ Ten of the skeletons are from 
Mugharet eS'Skhul (Cave of the Kidj)+ A fairly compleie female skeleton, a miisiive 
lower ]aw of a makp and fragments of additional skeletons are from the Mugharei ct- 

Tabun (Cave of the OvenL * ™ j - 

Most of these skeletons were embedded in hard breccia. They were removed m 
blocks of the envciopitig breccia to London, where the task of cleaning has been success- 
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fully- carried on hy Mr. T. D. MciCouti of the AiuerlfllR Schwl under the Eupcrvl^kia 
of Sir v\rthur Ktliii die Rural Cgllciic of Surs^ni, Ttwir TOEnhmed study of the 
matcTial I* urdw nearing curnplctson and will Appear a» a large meiuoir within a year. 
The wtsrL to daw hafl served to cmpbaEsse the fact tbatp amuug these iudA^iduala the 
vanaiion, both in kind and degree^ la very greax^ If the series oF Individuals from the 
Skhul cive alone had come foam at many dlHercnt sites over a wide area and at dlferent 
iimetp anthropfilogiats almoit turely ntsuld have aisigiaed them w more than one 
variety' of a common cxtlnci race of mankind. Although theie Paletiint repretenta- 
tivea of Neandertal man are accually older than the Nrandcrtaliaos of weiicm Europe, 
they stand soffleu'hai cioaer to Ncanthropic man in a mo rp bo tog k a I ten«r Neverthe¬ 
less according to Sit Arthur and McCown, “it appears urtlikeEy that these ancient 
Pal«ti nhm hat-e given ri« to any human forms ancestral to ounelves,-” The akeleiona 
were found assodawd with industrial wmairu of Low'er Mouetcriati tj'pe, I^wer 
Lcvalblso-Mou^icrian lo be ipecihc- 

The third cave of ihe group—Mugharet el-\V*ad (Cave of the ValleyJ^ivai 
especially rich in iteleta] and industrial remains of a later periodj the Afesolithlc 
(NaiuhaEl of Falestinel. Several Ecore Katuilatl skelctoui found at Mugharet 

ebWad and seventy-fiw w-ere dug from ^^ugha^tt eUKebarah by our joint excava donsr 
According to Sir Arthur Keith the Xatuflans were long-headod, with a sraiure ^me- 
what below' the as'erage. One character is the stHking development of the leg bones 
in contrast to the arm bones. The Natufiana had the habit of extracting the two upper 
median incisors their women folk. The removal of one or both of the upper median 
incisors haa l^en noted by Boule In skulls from the cave of Afalou in the Department 
of Constantine, Algeria. As artists the NxiuElaiu were hardly in the same clasa as the 
Magdalenianif yet they took just pride in the carv'ed bone baitings for their iiclde 
blades^ 

If the relatively large ficrlesi of skeletal remains from the« cavei is destined to 
tbitiw new lighi on at least two Palestinian races—Neandertal and. Naiuhan^thc 
some may be said of the rich yield of cultural remains from these three emvei^ espectalLy 
cl-Wad and et-Tabun. Miss D. A. E. Ganod, of the Bridsh School, hu practically 
completed a large memoir on this subject. The cuLture>bearing deposits of Mughant 
ct-Tabun alone have i thicknesi of over ii m. {jo ft.}. The Tayoctan deposits at It® 
base date from the Lower Pki^locene; By building up a composite section of the 
deposits in all three caves^ wc have nearly every epoch represent^ from the Tayacian 
(a phase of the Lower Paleolithic) to the Bionse .Age- 

Palestine is at the meeting place of three great land 
masses, in one of which man first appeared. In spreading to 
the other two he could hardly have avoided the route by way 
of Palestine. W’hile our records of early man are yearly 
increasing in richness there i$ much yet to be unearthed before 
we can lay claim to anything approaching completeness. 
Although it may still be too early to say positively that Asia 
was the birthplace of man the evidence in favor of this view¬ 
point outweighu that for either Africa or Europe. 

To students of the origin and evolution of man a knowledge 
of geology and paleontology is indispensiblc in order to 
interpret aright the age of the deposits in which man’s 
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skeletal and cultural remains, as well as associated fossil 
fauna and flora, are found. Human origins extend backward 
into the Tertiary. Even as early as the Lower Pleistocene, 
man de^xloped both physically and culturally to a point where 
the term Homo can be applied to him; such terms as £(h- 
anthropus^ Pahoanthrop^is^ Sinanthropus and Pith^ci^ntkr&pus 
would also seem to be app*rQpriate. His oldest skeletal re¬ 
mains thus far discovered come from both cave and river 
deposits. 

Of these oldest skeletal remains those of Pilkrcanthropus 
rrectuSj IIo7no hfidflbergmsis and Eoantkropus duwsoni were 
found in river deposits, and those of Sinanikfopuj p^kinsnsii 
in cave deposits. All are datable from associated faunal 
remains (Lower Pleistocene); and all were found on the 
periphery of the Euro-Asiatic land mass, Sinanthropus near 
the eastern coast of Asia, Pithecanthropus on its southern 
margin, and Heidelberg man and Eoantkropus in western 
Europe, This geographic distribution from eastern Asia to 
western Europe tends to support the view now generally held 
that man originated somewhere in Asia—a view supported 
also by the results of recent researches which seem to prove 
that during the Pleistocene period there were no land bridges 
across the Mediterranean either at Gibraltar or Sicily and 
Malta. The fossil mammals of Malta and Sicily have Asiatic, 
or European, rather than African affinities. 

Recent discoveries of fossil mammals in the caves of 
Palestine and Syria indicate thatj during the early Pleistocene, 
the connection of Asia with Africa was as pronounced as that 
between Asia and Europe. It seems therefore that the Pleis¬ 
tocene mammals of both Europe and Africa had a common 
source in Asia, migrating north of the Mediterranean into 
Europe and south of the Mediterranean into Africa. 

It is especially fortunate for the prehistorian when human 
skeletal remains are found associated not only ivith animal 
remains but also with artifacts. This fortunate association 
occurs to a marked degree in the cave of Choukoutien, telling 
us when Sinanthropus lived and how far he had advanced 
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culturally. He was a maker of stone and bone implements 
and had a knowledge of the use of (ire. This was not much, 
if any-j above the cultural stage reached by Piltdown to an 
(Eoantkropus ), Many of the stations of the Lower Paleolithic 
period have yielded cultural remains but no human skeletons; 
so that our knowledge of fossil man’s industry is more complete 
than is our knowledge of the raciiil types of fossil man* 

When we come to the Middle Paleolithic, gene rally- 
referred to as the Mousierlan epoch, we are now fairly well 
documented as to both physical and cultural types, especially 
the latter. The author of Mousterian culture is known as 
Homo n^^and^rtahnsis, from the skeleton found in (857 In 
the Neander valley, not far from Dusseldorf, Germany. 
But it is well to note here that the first discovery of skeletal 
remains (adult skull) of this old race was on the Mediterranean 
at Gibraltar in 1S4S. And In 1926 Miss Dorothy Garrod 
unearthed the skull of a five-year-old Neandertal child from 
a rock shelter near the quarry where the Gibraltar skull had 
been foundn If we follow the northern shore of the Mediter¬ 
ranean eastward wc come to other sites which ha.ve yielded 
skeletal remains of Xeandertal man. In a gravel pit at 
Saccopastore, near Ronne, an early type of Xeandertal man 
was found in 1929, The same site has just yielded a second 
individual of the same race. This skull was unearthed by 
Professor Breui! and A. C.^ Blanc and Is incomplete, but 
fortunately contains parts lacking in the first skull. Both 
belong to the Chapelle-aux-Saints type* Professor Sergio 
Sergi who is still to make a final report on the first skull is 10 
report also on the second. 

In this connection it should be noted that no skeletal 
remains of the Xeandertal race have been found along the 
southern shore of the Alediterranean. But a type not unlike 
the Xeandertal has been found at Broken Hill in Rhodesia. 
On the other hand Neandertal man dwelt not only along the 
northern shore but also inland; for his skeletal remains have 
already been found at nearly a do^en sites from France and 
Belgium in the west through Germany and Yugoslavia to the 
Crimea In the east. 
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Returning now to Palestine and Syria which long have 
been such rich fields for the historian and proiohistorian, we 
find they can be classed among the richest fields for the pre- 
historian. By the early sisties when Lartet and Christy 
entered upon their record-making discoveries in the Dordogne 
and when firm foundations were being laid for prehistory in 
western Europe, the near east was still a prehistoric tirra 
incognita. In 1870 the Abbe Richard found chipped flints 
near Jericho which he explained as being the tools used by 
Joshua for performing the operation of circumcision. How¬ 
ever before the end of the century Palestine seemed in a fair 
way to profit by and follow the example of prehiatoric research 
in western Europe. Now practically every phase of pr^ 
history as revealed in western Europe has its counterpart in 
Palestine; progress in this field has been especially rapid since 
the first discovery (1915) in Palestine of the skeletal remains 
of fossil man. 

In the spring of 1925 F- Turville-Petre, for the British 
School of Archjeology in Jerusalem, began excavations in the 
Mugharet ez-Zuttiyeh (Robbers’ Cave), near Tabgha cm the 
Sea of Galilee. Here he found portions of the cranium of a 
young adult Neandertalian, probably female. The parts 
include the frontal, right wing of the sphenoid, right cheek 
bone, also a portion of the upper jaw and nasal bones. The 
skull fragment was in close association with a typical Mous- 
terian industry', including scrapers, points and occasional 
hand-axes. Sutures of a young adult of modern races are 
rarely fused. However in this skull the two nasal bones are 
firmly fused, as is also the portion of the upper jaw to the 
cheek bone. The early obliteration of these two sutures is 
normal to the young gorilla and chimpanzee. The Galilee 
skull is preserved in the Museum of the Department of 
Antiquities, Jerusalem. 

The discovery of the Galilee skull did much to quicken 
interest in Palestinian prehistory; it may have been instru¬ 
mental in bringing to Jerusalem and Beirut the following 
year (1926) an International Congress of Archaology. Mrs. 
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MacCurdy and the writer attended thu Congress and satv not 
only the Galilee skull but also the cave from which it came, as 
well as the neighboring Mugharet el-Emireh. We visited 
other prehistoric sites including Sambariych, near Mutullah 
on the headwaters of the Jordan, where we found some fine 
Achcutian hand-ases. This initiation in the Palestine field 
led us to accept with alacrity m 1929 the invitation to carry 
on field expeditions jointly with the British School of Arch- 
seology in Jerusalem. We shall attempt to sketch briefly 
some of the results of seven seasons of joint excav'ations in 
the Wady el-Mughara, south of Haifa. Six of these were 
directed by Miss D. A. E. Garrod of the British School and 
one by Mr. Theodore D. .McCown of the American School. 

The Wady EL-MvcHAitA 

The Wady el-Mughara (Valley of the Caves) cuts through 
a limestone escarpment on the western slope of Mount 
Carmel, some 3.^ km. from the Xlediterranean shore and 
3.6 km. southeast of the Crusaders’ Castle at .Athlit. The 
caves are in the bluff south of the cut (PL 1 ). The Mugharet 
es-Skhul (Cave of the Eids) faces north toward the Valley; 
the Mugharet et-\\ad (Cave of the Galley) and Mugharet 
ei-Tabun (Cave of the Oven) face west toward the coastal 
plain. The accidental discovery of a bone carving in the 
talus below Vlugharet eLWad in Xovember, 1928, by Mr. 
Lambert of the Department of Antiquities, first focussed 
attention on this group of caves which has more than fulfilled 
its promise of productivity. 

Xlughofft fl~ff od. The joint excavations were begun 
at Mugharet el-W ad in the spring of 1929. This cave was 
particularly rich in both skeletal and cultural remains of the 
Mesolithic period (Natufian of Palestine). There are two 
Xatufian levels in this cave—upper and lower. The Upper 
Natufian is noted for the abundance of microgravers; the 
I^wer Natufian is characterised by the preponderance of 
sickle blades and the abundance of and variety of bone objects, 
including carved bone haftings for sickle blades. 
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The Natufian, a term first applied to the Mesolithic of 
Pale&tme by Miss Garrod, receives its name from the Wady 
el-Xatuf, ^7 km. northwest of Jerusalem, In this valley is 
situated the cave of Shukbah which has an Upper Natufian 
level. With the help of two students from the American 
School this cave was partially excavated by NIiss Garrod in 
the spring of 1928, Since 1929 our joint expeditions have 
found Lower Natufian in the Mugharet el-Kebarah, a short 
distance south of the Wady el-Mughara group of caves. The 
Natufian occurs likewise at other Palestine sites including 
Erq el-Ahinar and el-Khiam, both south of Jerusalem. Below 
the Lower Natufian of the Mugharet eUWad are layers of 
Upper,, Middle and Lower Aungnacian^ and below thc^e a 
deposit of Upper Levalloiso-Mousterlan age, A few frag^ 
ments of human skeletal remains were found in the Auri-^ 
gnacian deposits. On the other hand the Lower Natufian 
deposits were exceedingly rich in skeletons (eighty-seven) 
of a Mesolithic race* Forty-five skeletons of this race were 
unearthed at Shukbah and seventy-five at Kebarah* 

According to Sir Arthur Keith the Natufians were long¬ 
headed with a cephalic index varjdng from 72 to 78; their 
faces were short and wide; their chins were not prominent 
but were masked by the fullness of the leeth-bearing parts of 
the jaw; they were prognathous, the sub-nasal prognathism 
being marked; their nasal bones were not narrow and high 
but formed transversely a wide, low arch. The stature was 
low, v^ry few* of the men exceeding T.63 m. (5 ft,, 5 in.). 
One striking character Is the strong development of the leg 
bones in contrast to the arm bones. The thigh bones have a 
prominent linjrM asp^ra^ the tibise are platycnemk^ and in 
more than half of the humeri there is a perforation of the 
cUcranon fossii. The Natufians had the habit of extracting 
the two upper median incisors of the females, examples of 
this mutiUlion having been found at Mugharet el-Wad as 
well as at Shukbah and Kebarah, The removal of one or 
both of the upper median incisors has been noted by Boule 
In skulls from the cave of Afalou in the Department of 
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Constantine, Algeria; these date from a period not much, if 
any, older than the Natuhan of Palestine. 

N^anderial Man of the Wady el-Mughara. Of far greater 
importance than Turville^Petre*s discovery of the Galilee 
skull were the discoveries of Neandertal skeletons, some of 
them fairly complete, in two of the three Wady el-Mughara 
caves near Athllt: Mugharet es-Skhul (Cave of the Kids) and 
Mugharet et-Tabun (Cave of the Oven). The oldest layer in 
the Mugharet el-Wad contained the industry of Neandertal 
man; a$ for his skeletal remains only a molar was found in 
this layer; on the other hand the Cave of the Kids, the smallest 
of the three, yielded skeletal remains of ten Neandertalians. 

Cave of the Kids. This small cave had been assigned pre¬ 
viously to Theodore D. McCown of the American School who, 
in the absence of Miss Gar rod, was Director of excavations 
in 1931. Before the close of the season he found the skeleton 
of a child about three and a half years old (No. i of the series 
from Skhul). 

Of the child’s cranium the parts present are; the pari eta Is, 
right temporal and occipital, the frontal bone and the petrous 
portion of the left car (PI. II), The greater part of the 
corpus and the anterior portion of the left ascending ramus 
of the lower jaw remain. The face and the upper Jaw are 
missing, but from the upper jaw there were rescued a few 
teeth of the milk dentition and crowns of the unerupted 
permanent molars, a permanent canine, a lateral and a median 
incisor. Of the upper limb bones one radius and portions of 
both humeri were found; fortunately each one of the latter 
contains parts absent in the other. The vertebral column 
and ribs are partially preserved. The pelvis is represented 
by portions of the Innominate bones and the uppermost 
segment of the sacrum. The left leg is nearly complete; 
of the right leg only the shafts of the bones remain. Present 
from the left ankle and foot are a part of the talus, part of 
the calcaneum and a complete set of the metatarsal bones. 

During the season of 1932 the skeletal remains of eight 
more Neandertalians were found in the SkhQ] cave. They 
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are listed here in the order of their finding. Number II of 
the serie$ is an adult, prcbabl}^ a female. The skull is 
fragmentary^ a portion of the frontal Includes the root of the 
nose and some ttvo-thirds of the superior border of the right 
orbit; the torus is characteristic of the Neandertal type. The 
symphysial portion of the lower jaw is preserved, the chin 
prominence being unmistakable; the bone as a whole is slight 
in build. Of the arm bones the head and neck of one radius, 
the proximal ends of both ulnse and the diaphyses of both 
humeri are present. The condition and position of all these 
fragments lead unmistakably to the conclusion that the burial 
had been disturbed at some unknown time In the past. 

The situation in which the fragments of Skhul III were 
found is perplexing. These are of an adult. The distal half 
of the shaft of the left femur was lying parallel with, and 
close to, the proximal parts of the shafts of its corresponding 
tibia and fibula; this flexed left leg was buried in an alcove 
in the rock w-all at the southeast corner of the terrace. The 
position of this left leg indicates that the body originally 
must have been placed partly in the alcove, but extending 
largely on the terrace proper. These leg fragments are the 
only traces of this individual that were found anywhere on the 
site. The bones are robust and the femur has a well developed 
Hnea aspera. 

Skhul IV' is the most complete of all the adult individuals 
found on this site. The cranium and lower jaw lay close to 
the rock floor and the weight of the overlying deposit crushed 
the bones to a considerable extent. Fortunately the face 
escaped; the prognathism of the upper Jaw is pronounced and 
the nasal aperture is broad with no sharply defined sill. The 
bones of the left arm are fairly complete; the head and upper 
part of the shaft are missing in the right humerus. The 
major part of both hands and wrists are present, the right 
one lying palm uppermost, the left lying immediately in front 
of and partly underneath the chin. The left scapula is nearly 
complete, but the right one has been destroyed. While the 
vertebral column is fragmentary, a majority of the ribs on 
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both sides arc preserved. The coilar bones are fragmentarj^; 
the manubrium has disappeared, but the rest of the sternum 
is almost intact. The two innominate bones are nearly 
complete, while the sacrum is represented by only a small 
piece of the dorsal surface of the bone containing the inferior 
opening of the sacral canal, The leg bones are very well 
preserved; this is especially true of the tarsus and metatarsals. 
These bones of the ankles and feet are in more perfect condi¬ 
tion than those of any other Xcandertalian unearthed any¬ 
where to date (PL III). 

Skhul V is another remarkably well preserved individual. 
The skull ts almost complete, the postmortem damage to 
the left side of the frontal and the left border of the orbit 
having been effectively repaired, The base of the cranium, 
the portion usually the first to suffer, is only slightly damaged. 
On the other hand the face is almost entirely gone, but the 
alveolar margin of the upper jaw, containing all the teeth, is 
complete; and the bony floor of the palate, although cracked 
and fissured, retains its normal position. The lower jaw is 
complete and the lower incisors and canines meet those in the 
upper jaw edge-to-edge (PI. IV). The two humeri are almost 
intact, but the articular ends of the bones of the forearm have 
decayed. Of the two collar bones the right one is the mO're 
complete. T he ribs are fragmentary. Of the vertebral 
column the best preserved vertebrse are the seven non bifid 
cervicals. .Ml that remains of the pelvis is the right ilium. 
The head of the right femur, with neck and upper half of the 
shaft, is cemented into the acetabulum by breccia. Xearly 
the whole of the shaft, with part of the distal articular end, of 
the left femur is preserved. The left tibia extends from the 
damaged condylar surfaces to a point just short of the distal 
end. The left fibula is represented by several crushed parts 
of the shaft. Of the foot only one talus and one first meta¬ 
tarsal were found. 

Skhul VI was found in the center of the terrace embedded 
in very hard breccia; the parts recovered were in a scattered 
condition covering a space of about a square meter. The 
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cranium was crushed and fragmentarj', the principal re¬ 
maining parts being the left temporal, the occipital and 
portions of the adjacent left parietal. Of the lower jaw there 
remain most of the left ramus and a small part of the adjacent 
corpus containing the third molar. Of the rest of the skeleton 
there were retrieved the left femur which is nearly complete, 
the shaft of the right femur, two-thirds of the shaft and the 
distal end of the left tibia with its corresponding talus, 
calcaneum, navicular and cuboid, also two fragments of the 
left radius and ulna. There are a number of other fragments 
not yet identified, 

Skhul VII was a crouched burial on the right side. The 
skull lay on its right side, but was so crushed that any re¬ 
construction of the parts is impossible. Enough of the 
frontal bone, the parietals and left temporal remain to give 
some data for comparison with the other, less damaged crania. 
The position of the hands in front of the face is like that of 
the hands in Number IV, but the lower limbs had been 
tightly flexed w'ith the knees drawn upward and pressed 
against the body. The two humeri are incomplete, as are 
likewise the right radius and ulna, but the left forearm bones 
are little damaged. The pelvis and leg bones are badly 
crushed and incomplete; of the latter only the right femur 
and tibia remain. In length and slenderness the bones of 
this skeleton closely' resemble those of the female skeleton 
from the Tabun cave. 

Skhul VIII is fragmentary. The parts recovered belong 
to a child some eight to ten years of age. They include the 
tibia and fibula, tarsus and metatarsals of the left leg and 
foot. The right leg is represented by the shaft of the femur 
and the distal two-thirds of the shaft of the tibia, with distal 
epiphysis and the talus still in position. 

Number IX, an old adult, was found in extremely hard 
breccia just above the rock floor of the terrace; it was the 
last skeleton discovered at Skhul in 1932. When later in the 
laboratory, the hard matrix was cut away (1934 and 1935), 
there were rev'ealed the major part of the cranium, several 
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ribs, the spine of the left scapula and part of the left half of 
the pelvis with the head and upper portion of the shaft of 
the left femur still socketed in the hip Joint. Occupying the 
space which should have contained the greater part of the 
remainder of the skeleton, was the nearly complete, much 
crushed skull of a large bovine animal. Apparently at some 
time subsequent to the human interment, this ox skull was 
buried, the excavation made to receive it having destroyed 
the greater part of the human burial, 

Skhul X has been added since the end of the season of 1932, 
It is based on the symphysial portion of the corpus of the 
lower jaw of a child between four and five years of age. This 
fragment was discovered in the laboratory, and in the block 
which contained Number VII, an adult. It lay in front of 
and below the adult’s skull, and near it was the distal end of 
a right humerus belonging to the same child. In the piece 
of lower Jaw the milk dentition was still in the functional 
stage, but an oblique fracture across the piece reveals that the 
crowns of the permanent dentition are already well-formed, 
somewhat in advance of those of Skhul I. Four crowns of 
the upper permanent dentition were found near the lower jaw. 

Mugharft ft-'fabun. Two Individuals of the Neandcrtal 
race are well represented from this cave. Of these two the 
remains of a female about thirty years old is the more com¬ 
plete. The vault and right side of the cranium have been 
reconstructed from about fifty pieces. The left temporal, 
with part of the occipital, including the basilar portion, forms 
a separate section which has not been joined to the remainder 
of the cranium in order to facilitate the casting of the speci¬ 
men. The face Is preserved in part, the maxillary arch being 
complete except for the left M-3i and the ascending process 
of the maxilla on the right side articulates with the frontal. 
The lower jaw would be practically complete were it not for 
the loss of both condyles (PI, V), 

The existing vertebrs are all fragmentary, but the ribs on 
the left side are in good condition. The left scapula preserves 
the intact axillaiy border with the glenoid articulation, part 
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of the coracoid and the complete acromion with the root of 
the spine. The right scapula is missing. The sternum and 
the two da vide s are incomplete. The bones of the left arm 
are nearlj- perfect. The carpus lacks the os rnultangulum 
minus, and several of the metacarpals have been slightly- 
damaged. As for the right arm the humerus lacks the distal 
end, the radius has been destroyed and only a small fragment 
of the ulna shaft remains. The bones of the wrist and hand 
are missing. 

Of the pelvis there remains the anterior half of the left 
ilium. Although the right femur is complete its distal end 
has been crushed. The left femur is so badly shattered as to 
make reconstruction impossible. The two tibi^ are fairly 
well preserved. The right fibula is complete escept for the 
proximal end; the left is represented by some 15 cm. of the 
shaft. The right tarsus is in good condition as are the 
corresponding metatarsals (PL VI). The left tarsus is not 
so complete, but the talus is intact, as is also the first 
metatarsal. 

All that was found of the second individual from Tabun 
was its massive lower Jaw (PI. VII). The female skeleton and 
this lower jaw were both found in Deposit C (Lower Leval- 
loiso-Mousierian) of the Tabun cave, the skeleton near the 
top of the deposit and the lower jaw 90 cm. further down. 
In addition this same Deposit C has yielded a number of 
bone fragments and isolated teeth representing perhaps half 
a dozen individuals. The principal pieces are: (i) a fragment 
of an adolescent maxilla and six teeth of the right side be¬ 
longing to it; (2) the distal end of a right radius similar in 
size to that of the female skeleton; (3) the fragment of a femur 
shaft. 

From older deposits (Acheulian) of the same cav^e have 
come two interesting specimens. One is a heavily mineralized 
mid-portion of the shaft of a left femur; the other is a single, 
very- worn, molar tooth. Unfortunately these remains are 
too scanty to permit of drawing any conclusions concerning 
the physical characters of the race which lived in Palestine 
during Acheulian times. 
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The provisional statements made by McCown and Sir 
Arthur Keith which were published in liulletin No, lo of 
the American School of Prehistoric Research, regarding the 
general morphology and systemaiic position of these skeletons 
from Palestine, need no essential revision. Their work on 
this material during the past eighteen months has, however, 
served to emphasize the fact that among these individuals 
the variation, both in kind and degree of development, is 
verj' great. A good example is seen in the difference between 
the primitive lower ja%v of the female from Tabiin and the 
less primitive male lower Jaw found in the same deposit of 
the same cave but at a greater depth. If the series of individ^ 
uals from the Skhul cave alone had come from as many 
different sites over a wide area and at different times, anthro¬ 
pologists almost surely would have assigned them to more 
than one variety of a common extinct race of mankind. 

The female skeleton from Tabun Is nearer to what has 
been looked upon as the Xcandertal type than any of the 
others from these two caves. While all the others bear un¬ 
doubted marks of the Neandertal breed, they bear at the 
same time a large number of physical characters which point 
in the direction of a more modem human type. .Although 
these Palestine representatives of Neandertal man are actually 
older than the Xeandertalians from western flurope, they 
stand somewhat closer to Neanthropic man in a morphological 
sense. Nevertheless according to Sir .Arthur and McCown, 
^it appears unlikely that these ancient Palestinians have 
given rise lo any human forms ancestral to ourselves.” 

The many months of patient work devoted to cleaning 
and removal from hard breccia of this splendid series of 
fossil human skeletons have been fully Justified, in that all 
of the specimens have been extracted without suffering any 
considerable damage. For this achievement Sir Arthur and 
AIcCown, together with their staff of able assistants, deserve 
hearty congratulations. The reproduction of the specimens 
is now under consideration; It is planned to effect arrange¬ 
ments so that plaster casts of the crania, lower Jaws and the 
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more complete parts of the reat of the skeletons will be avail¬ 
able by the time the large memoir now nearing completion 
is off the press. 

The Cultural Remains of Prehistoric Man in Palestine. To 
complete the story of prehistoric man in Palestine the study 
of his cultural remains must keep pace with that of his physical 
remains, and this is true in so far as the joint excavations of 
the two schools in question are concerned; in fact the cultural 
sequence is even more complete than ts the sequence of 
human physical types. Miss D. A. E. Garrod has had charge 
of this phase of the work and her large memoir on the subject 
is now practically finished. 

The culture-bearing deposits of the Tabun cave alone have 
a thickness of over zi m. (70 ft.). The Tayacian deposits at 
Its base date from the Lower Pleistocene. By constructing 
a composite section of the deposits in all three caves Tabun, 
Skhul and Mugharet eLWad—we have practically every 
epoch represented from the Tayacian to the Bronze Age 
(PI. VHI). In this section, slightly modified from the one 
previously published (Bulletin No. 10, A.S.P.R.), the overlap 
between Mugharet el-Wad and Tabun cave makes it possible 
to build up the section with as much confidence as if the 
complete sequence had been actually present in a single cave. 

The Tayacian deposit (G) at Tabun rests on the bed 
rock and Is the oldest archeological level thus far found in any 
Palestinian cave. It occurs also at Umm Qatafa in the 
Judajan desert where it was found by Neuvlllc in 1932. The 
Abbe Breuil was the first to point out the identity of this 
Palestinian industry with the Tayacian of the Dordogne 
(France). It is characterized by an abundance of small 
utilized flakes, a majority with plain striking platforms, also 
hy a great scarcity* of true implements w'ith secondary working. 
.According to Breuil the Tay'acian is derived from the 
Clactonian. 

The Lower Acheulian of Layer P is preeminently an 
industry of hand-axes, flake-tools being absent at its base, 
but appearing in relatively small numbers towards the top. 
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A similar industry occurs at Umm Qatafa where hand-axes 
predominate* 

Tabun E may be divided into four phases, all Upper 
Acheulian* The industry has many points in common with 
the Upper Acheulian from river deposits in northern France. 
Miss Garrod finds that the thick scrapers with resolved 
Haking which are so abundant in Tabun E {PJ. X) do in fact 
occur as a typical component of the Acheulian culture of 
Western Europe. The hand-axes of Layer E include many 
true Micoquean forms especially in the horizon Ec, a stage 
roughly comparable with the top layer of La Micoque itself 

(PK rx). 

Above the Upper Acheulian of Tabun come two phases of 
Lower Lei'alloiso-Mousterian (£> and C) and the Upper 
Levalloiso-Moustcrian (.S). The passage from Tabun C 
to B is marked by the disappearance of Rhinoceros iRerckii 
and hippopotamus. The skeletal remains of Neandertal man 
were found in Tabun C and Skhul B, the latter corresponding 
in time with Tabun C. The different stages of the Levallolso- 
Alousterian have been found by Xeuville in a number of 
Palestine sites, notably in the cave of Jebel Qafseb, near 
Nazareth, w'here four human skeletons, corresponding roughly 
in age with those from Skhul and Tabun, have been discovered 
(not yet published). The Uvalloiso-Mousterian of Palestine 
has affinities with the Middle Paleolithic of Egypt, in which 
the Lcvallois flakes predominate to the exclusion of classic 
Mousierian types^ it differs from that of Europe, in which 
industries of Levalloisian tradition alternate with those of 
true Moustcrian type, as pointed out by Miss Garrod (Pis. 
aI and XI I). 

1 he scene shifts with the arrival of the Upper Paleolithicj 
Palestine is assimilated to Europe and her contact with 
Egypt and northern Africa apparently ceases. The Lower 
Aungnacian is better represented at Jebel Qafseh than at 
Alugharet cl-Wad /. It is in the Chitelperron tradition, 
but dehcaie and less primitive than is the Chitelperron of 
western Europe, Among its original features there should 
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be mentioned the presence of a special type of triangular 
flint point with thinning at the base; this type c^curs also 
but not frequently in the Aterian of northern Africa. Miss 
Garrod has named it the Emireh point from the Galilean 
of el-Emireh where it was first found in situ by Turville- 

Peue. ^ r 1 r ■ 

Of the two Middle Aurignacian horizons at cl-\Vad £ is 

characterized by the presence of a special type of small, spiky 
flint point with fine retouch which is found also in European 
sites including K.rems in Austria and Font-\ ves in France 
(PI. Xlll). The industry of the succeeding layer (Wad D) 
with its two scraicher types-—keel and nose—is a well-devel¬ 
oped, classic Middle Aurignacian, although it cannot be 
considered as the equivalent of any one of the subdivisions 
of this stage in western Europe (Ph XlV). Layers cor¬ 
responding to elA^^ad £ and D were found by Turville-Pctre 
in excavations carried out for the two Schools in the Mu gh a ret 
el-Kebarah, near Zlchron Jacob, a short distance south of the 
Wady el-Mughara, and by Xeuville in various sites, of which 
the most important is Erq el-Ahmar in the Judean desert. 
These discoveries in Palestine of a highly developed, unmixed 
industry of Aurignacian and Solutrean age points unmis¬ 
takably to Asia as the center of diffusion for Aurignacian 
culture. 

The Upper Aurignacian of cl-Wad C which presumably 
takes the place occupied by the magdalenian in western 
Europe was originally referred by Miss Garrod to the Cap si an, 
a view which she soon had to abandon; for this very rough and 
peculiar industry, with its abundance of polyhedric gravers, 
cannot be compared with any other Upper Paleolithic facies 
yet known. W'hile to a certain extent it has the aspect of a 
degenerate survival of the Middle Aurignacian, the re¬ 
appearance of the Chltclperron point, absent since the 
beginning of the Upper Paleolithic, suggests the arrival of 

outside influences (PI. XV). . . , 

The Naiufian (el-VVad Bz and J?i) is definitely original 
notwithstanding certain general features that are common to 
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a. large majority' of MesoUihk industries (PL X\'I). Natufian 
art cannot be linked with the Magdalenian of Europe; nor 
does it have predynastic affinities. About Natuhan origins 
we still have much to learn. Future exeax'-ations, especially 
In Anatolia, may be expected to shed much needed light on 
the problem. While Miss Garrod recognizes two Xatufian 
horizons at el-Wad, Xeuville believes he has sufficient evidence 
from other sites to make a fourfold division of the Natuhan, 
his Natufian I corresponding to Bz at el-Wad and the notched 
arroxvhead appearing in his Natuhan IV. The Upper 
Natuhan is noted for the abundance of microgravers. The 
Lower Natufian is characterized by the preponderance of 
sickle blades over lunates and crescents, and by the abun¬ 
dance and variety of bone objects. At Mugharet el-Kebarah 
the level next below the typical Lower Natufian and just 
above the uppermost Middle .Aurignaclan layer, also had a 
Mesolithic appearance, microliths greatly predominating over 
normal-size implements. 

There is still much to be done toward the establishment 
of a distinct correlation among the various archeological 
layers and sites. A further study must also be made of the 
geological deposits outside the caves. Regarding the latter 
Picard has made a good beginning in the Jordan valley where 
he finds evidence of two main Pleistocene Pluvials (J and B), 
separated by an interpluxual marked by volcanic activity, 
and followed by a period of increasing dessication {Jittig- 
with a possible slight pluvial phase before the 
beginning of the Bronze Age. Miss Garrod identifies Picard’s 
Jungdihpivm with a fair degree of certainty at Mugharet 
el-Wad where the gradual replacement of deer by gazelle in 
the L pper Paleolithic layers suggests increasingly dry condi¬ 
tions from the Lower Aurignaclan onxvard (the animal 
remains from \\ ady el-.Mughara have been identified by Miss 
D. M. Bate, Museum of Natural History, London). The 
ex^dence from the underlying layers is not so clear. No 
animal bones xvere found in Tabun C while few were found 
in / and these give no clear climatic clues. But at Umm 
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Qat&fa, the lower layers of which correspond to Tabun 
the fauna was holarctic and did not point to particularly 
damp conditions* On the other hand Tabun E contained an 
abundant fauna including Rhinoceros merckn and hippopota¬ 
mus, and pointing to a warm, wet climate* These conditions 
persist throughout Tabun D and but in B rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus both disappear and two species of deer^ 
Cerous ei^pkus and mejopolamica^ are very numerous— 

a fact indicating continued high precipitation but a lower 
temperature. Judging from the fauna we thus have evidence 
of rather dry conditions in the early part of the Upper Acheu- 
lian, followed by a long, rainy period lasting until the end of 
the Upper Levalloiso-Mousterian. At first sight this would 
appear to correspond roughly with Picard^s Interpluvial and 
Pluvial B. Additional light on the problem of correlationL 
may be expected from a further study of the Pleistocene 
deposits in Palestine and Syria. 
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THE FIRST HOMES OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES* 

ROBERT P. REEDER 

AaSTlACT 

Tht Supreme Gaurtof the United hiif recently inoved into ilieonly build- 
ins vrhidi wa$ ever erected pTim^nEy Ibr lue^ The event bu cel^d for thii iiudy 
of ill ftnt homes. Accepted MccounU of the bulldinsi »nd rooms which it used trt at 
times Incorrect and even irhen correct are inadequater Thii paper deecribes iu homes 
in New York *nd Philadelphia quite fully and narrates their history at length. Refer¬ 
ences are ai»o made to the room occupied by the Court when it first rijoved to Washing¬ 
ton and to the buiEding oocupicd by k after the burning of the CapitoL It Is shown 
that generally accepted itatemcnta as to ita homes in Washington are mcorrect- 

|n preparing thii paper it has been neccssarv*^ EO renTite the bistory of the buildingi 
upon tn dependence Square I Philadelphia;^ fiom which the prDvindal and state govern-^ 
menti were so long conducted p in which Congress sat -during the RevolutBOnary War^ 
where the Cbmtitution of the United States was written and wh^ the Federal 
fOEiiE was centered fksm Decemberp i79C^ to Decemberp iBool 

Introduction 

Writers upon the history of the Supreme Court of the 
United States hsive said but little concerning its courtrooms. 
Its decisions have properly engrossed their attention. But 
now as the Court passes Into the structure which will be 
devoted to Its uses for centuries to come we may well look 
back for a short while into earlier times and make note of 
the buildings and the rooms In which the first sessions of the 
Court were held. 

This study Is devoted to the homes of the Supreme Court 
in New York and Philadelphia. Upon them the secondary 
authorities are hopelessly misleading and the records of the 
seventeen nineties do not sufficiently describe the buildings 
or their courtrooms. To secure adequate accounts of the 
places In which we are most interested it has been necessary 
to make an extensive search of primary'' authorities and to 
piece together the records of many years. The facts which 

•TbU paper wii writtcQ mifnly m ihe Librao' of Corvg^resa, I indebted to 
the fof of that lafdtutiim for iaany I have aUo received bcEp from ibc 

lUffs of the Hisioridl Society of PenniyivanUp the New York Historical Smetyj 
the Libra^" Company of PhiladelphiUp the Aroerk-m Fhdosophictl Society and the 
University of Pennsyivinja. 
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were thus found concerning the Pennsylvania State House 
the most important building In eighteenth century' America— 
have been noted rather fully, although the Court sat there for 
only one term in 1791 and for only one day in 1796; and it is 
hoped that the other buildings in New York and Philadelphia 
which were occupied by the Court have been discussed 
Eufhcientl}'. But the necessary' research has required^ such 
efforts that a similar study of the homes of the Court in the 
present capital of the nation could not be undertaken. 

An examination of the accepted accounts of its court’ 
rooms within the city of Washington would show that some of 
them are incorrect. For example, while the Court at first 
unquestionably sat in that part of the Capitol which is im- 
mcdiately north of the rotunda, for that was the only' part of 
the building which had been erected, It did not sit on the 
eastern side of the building either in the room on the ground 
floor which it afterwards occupied for a generation or in the 
room on the upper floor which -was later occupied by the 
marshal of the Court, but, according to the men w'ho were 
then architects of the Capitol, its courtroom from the day on 
which John Marshall took the oath of office as Chief Justice 
until 1807 was on the rvestern side of the ground floor.^ And 
the statement that after the burning of the Capitol the Court 
sat for some time in the house of its clerk, Ellas Boudinot 
Caldwell, on Pennsylvania Avenue Southeast, while it is 
supported by an assertion made by his granddaughter nearly 
eighty years later,* is not consistent with the fact that the 
United States at that time rented a house from Daniel 

^ Ccingrtw authortsedE iht uk of one of th.t comitilttcc n»TnE on the door of 
iht Capitol. jemr-, Jan* il, t^oip p. House Jour.i jun. 23, p, 771.) At that 

time liie ftnt door was ihc giDund floor. IjiUfil^rnCer^ Aug. 26^ 1847, p, 

3.^ ccl. 5.) lu the Fine Arts Divisiotl of the Library of Congresa i& a gmund pkd of 
the Capitol which wa» given to B. H. LitiDbc, the new awbstect of the building, in 
May, iSdj. According to pencilled DOTaiiocis on that plan the Court using a room 
on the weitern ilde of the graund ftoor, Lairobc wrote letters to President Jeifcrsoii 
on Aug. jin and On Sepi. 2, 1807, in each of which he fumlahed ikctcho which 
ihowxd thii the couriroocn WAt so located. See also a letter by I-atrobc to President 
Afadison on Sept, 6^ 1S09, Latrobe, Correspondence Relating to the Capitol at 
Waihingion, AUnuscripi Divisiem of Library of Congrew. 

t jficfiVan Manlkly Afdgdiinr, ll[, 0/ Histarical SoOrljV 

XXIV, 209.211. 
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FOIt CaIUTOL^ U'ASlItNWlttf 

1 ’iic room on xlic wffitcni sidt of ttiE building wliicli war tlilrd from itm north ilae courirooin. AutiiDrltlcE 
cited in note t eonfirm the identiBeptbn iiiAde by tlie penciling on tJiL& plan. 
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Carroll “for the use of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia,”® 
Carroll owned property on New Jersey Avenue near B Street 
Southeastand that seems to have been the house which was 
rented.* But we shall not consider the wanderings of the 
Court within the city of ^\'ashington, 


The Exchasce, New York 
The first sessions of the Court were in the City of New 
York. For the February and August terms of 1790 it met In 
the hall of the Exchange* a room which had been used by 

> Ai Thfl Central Accounting Office in Tf*a»ury Account 31792 of Wasbirgiou 
Boj-il, Uniied States mafsh*! for the District of Columbia, i« a receipt elven to him by- 
Daniel Carroll on Jan. s, 1816, far S630 for “thirteen montlu Ihsttse rent ending the 
3 tit of Dee,, j 8 iSi the u« of the Supreme Court of the Untied Siates and Circuit 
Court of the District of Columbia for the County of Washington at sit hundred dollar* 
per annum.” On the home of the Court at thb time f ant indebted to a paper on 
Eliai Boudltvot Caldwell bjr D. C. Meami and V, W. CIspp. 

‘See A'aiionof InttUiifncir, Nov. 7, iSlo. p. 3 . «!■ Si with the same paper for 
SepL it, i8t0i p. 3, cal. S* 

*The Supreme Court *at on Capitol Hill. (.VafioFtal /jircfligrtcer, Feb. 3. iSts, 
p. 3, col. S.) On Dec. 15,161S, Senator Jeremiah Mason wrote to Senator Rufus King 
that “Bailey, a reformed gambler from Virginia, hat talcen and fitted up for a^tatem 
the bouse south of the Old Capitol, -where the Supreme Gsurt held their sesiton last 
winter, together with the houte adjoining.'* (Hiilard, .V/rruoiV and Comi^ndtnrt 0/ 
Jmmak .Vfojor, t+s.) Congress was then eecupHng temporair quartert e!sewh»e, 
M) that the Old Captiol -was the pneaeni Capitol before enlargement. The location of 
the house uied bv- the courts in tSl5 and uwd for a tavern afterwards la sho«m_ by an 
advertisement in the jV^iionaf for Nov. la, rStd, p. 3, col. J, with the 

tirect misnaraid but with the building described at “within about ijo yards south of 
the Capitol and between two or three hundred yarda distant from the building i" 
Congress meet this session; likewise near the courtroom, clerk'* offices, &c. —The 
courtroom in iSij was uncomfortable and unfit for the purposes for which it waa used. 

{Lift, f^trs and jaurnids 0} GfOTff TkknoTfl^.) ^ m ar- . 

'The building was constructed and owned by the city of New Ti ork. The Mmutea 
of the Common Council of that city from 1751 « often refer w the building 
but under no other name than “the Exchange," State legislation to refcni « n. 
(Laws l7^^, c. 30.) Notices of meetings to be held there give it that (Noiei 



Supreme Court speak of the building as “ the Eadhange.” {Kr^ Yarh Nov. 

17^; Deify New York, Feb. 3. 1790: GauUf^fih* Feb, 

Au^ 4. Ftd^<d GevtJ/, Feb. 6 j Ptnnjyl^n» Fatkfl, Aug. 9 ! />r<mryf«inie 
CatrJ, a 4 . II. See ilio Dhrfa e/ John Adami, II, 3 s 4 i Wansey, of an Ex- 

fuf/ian lo Ikf Unit^ StaUi fo 175?#, nt ed., 9 J.> H ha* been wnietime* refem^ to M 
"the Rm-at Eichange." 11 was 10 called in February, 1 73 +1 wbw a rtm^njofactore 
from Limdon advertised that tickets to their performance* might ^ughi at iJw 
Royal Eachaage; but on the aame day in the same paper* tenants of the building it- 
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the Federal Court of Appeals—^the only permanent court 
established by the Continental Congress—in November^ 
1786,^ and by the Federal District Court in November, 1789.“ 
The building was in the middle of Broad Street at the 
intersection of Water Streets north of and extending half way 
across the latter thoroughfare.^ It was the successor of an 
open, shcdlike, one-storj' Exchange which had been at the 
river's edged® it was located on approximately the same 
site as its predecessor* Since its construction, however, the 
shoreline of the city has been moved fonvard on both rivers," 
possibly in order to allow the docking of vessels of larger 
draught, so that this site is no longer at the foot of Broad 
Street* The Exchange measured thirty by seventy-fii'e feet 
and was built of bricky" with a ground floor ivhich was a mere 
arcade," open on all sides, while the second floor contained 
a room sixty feet with a vaulted ceiling, starting 


self were their ta bexn;^ in Kew Exchange.” York 

G^ilr and AW York ^flrc\iry for Sepi. 17, i+, 1753; Feb. iB, 1754; m also April 
a9p 1754’) "Hit victt" ihuwn in Pbxe 1 appcin in J, B. fiifhop, 4 Chwicir 
<yf 0 «f nundffd anj Fifif Ytart, facing p. 43. entitled "Tlw Royal Eiehangc/" No 
Aueh title i^ on tht on^ltiaL Some one hu in«ribc[l on th* original ^Merchants 
£:trhin^ k Market—foot of Eraad/‘ a dnignation which apparenily has no other 
awthorlty. Regardless of other names, k is, to lay she foist, not probibfo thit this 
pLiblic biilldlfig was calfod *'Lhc Roy a] El^hatige'’ after the RevdEution, 

^ Note 35. On thiB court ace Journals of G>nttruEnul C&n^ieiB for t^esolutloni of 
JaiXr Z3 atid A-iay 24,17S0; July t, (7^5, and Fcbr 9, June 17 and July 14, ijSd; Jamwn, 
The Old Federal Coiirt of Appeal, * Papere of American Historical Atsoelationp III, 
303. Same cases were argued Sn PhlUdelphia: Frnnjyi^n^ Paekfl, May 23. lySio. 
When Phdadelphia liwym appeared m eases reported in 2 DalSa* the arfruraents were 
probably made In that dty. 

* Note 42, 

•See SidEec*. irpsofirapAy of Mankaltm Island, I, pL 34, for plan made In I755J 
T. pi. 43, and tec I, pL 41, for plan made in I76i6"67 and published in 177^' Hip A pi. S, 
for plan made by city surveyor In 177 a, where building is pbecd correcriy but streets 
are misiiained’ I, p|. 40, for plan of 1775; 1 , pi. 64, for pUn of 1797, 

<*'l“he ^tiQD Eft Bbown in Stokei, 1, pis. a6, 27; see alia pt. Th 
ift depleted in 1, pli. 2S» 1ji hut In the l^y to this view asiother building Is i 


The buLlding 

, , r L .—^ ^ - another building Is iaMfreccly 

idcntiftedutho Exchange. Comtmction was authorized in i6^x: Minutes of Common 
^unctlof New \ Ork, 1675-1776. I, 131,265. It is called the market house in Minui« 
111,63. 


S«^ pba b 1797. ift Stcfcei, I, p], 64. Landmark ^U^^, Swtt«, III. 

pi, J 74J note 39, Jn fra, 

^Stokes, in. A pi. 5. 

“Nynurei of ammoa Cbuneil, i 67 i*! 77 l 4 . V, 43s. 4J4. 43,, 

wjicrt «=rc five aichei Od each eidc, wiUi two ,t =adb «d. Minuwi. 1675- 

1770^ V, 3^0. 

’* Advcrtiiemcnt ia Daily JJefftt’jrr, New Voft, Nov, 6, 179J, 
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fourteen feet from the floor and arching up under a gambrel 
roof^* to a height of twenij’ feet.‘" The building was sur¬ 
mounted by a cupola and a bell.'* 

Such a structure—located in the market-place, with a 
ground floor which was a mere arcade and a second floor w hich 
contained a large hail—was not unique. For several cen¬ 
turies such market-halls had been civic centres in England 
and on the Continent and thej' were well known in eighteenth 
centurj' America.*" Philadelphia had a similar building in 
the Court House which occupied the middle of Market Street 
on the west side of Second Street for a century and a quarter, 

^ MintiTM, 1675-1776, V, 409. 

” Adwni«iTient in Dm/y 6, 1795, 

« >plitiut«, 167S-J77*, V, 408. 

Minute, 1675-1776, VII, 155; 1784-13511 I, 511. 

"On American public byildifigi sec JourTuUj of Mamtu/k Cutler, 1 , 261; Cbqiiei^ 

of Lafaynt^, 1,179. (79; */ AmrrUa, XIll, 76, 77. For 

of simtUr buildcngi m Efl^Ucid aiad dfl tbe Csntinmt bcc Eocyclopscdia Brliannkii, 
i4ih cd., X, 567; Vni, lacing 478; Fktrher, J KUicry of 473.; Ol^xr, 

Old Hoiuei ajid FUlA^f in EcJt Jngtia^ pi. Xj Gu4de(^ EiwntJ ft tkhrlt 

df rttrrkilfCiUTf, 111, 20p ^(; Diwber, Old tn thf iXriiriVf, 67; pi. 

XI; Siui^ls, EHftionary e/ JrMtitiurg EuUdinf^ IT, g3^, 

® Thli iUMtmK WA5 a Fbi]adtlphi;i from (710 (□ iBj?. Dtipkt earitcr 

13] Ic ol buildiog a court bnuBr or town ball aud of building: a new market houie, ibo 
conitructioci of the market houie was definitely ordered in \lay, 1710? and thift atnac- 
ture florved an a court-hmiae. (\IijiLitcis of Pro>r# Coun.. of Pi .■ 1^ 11^ 406—41<^ 447 i 
Gabriel Thomatp Humried and Gf<y$r^pAkd of Fttinsybanin^ 17; Mlnutoe 

of Com, Coun. of Pb^Ja., 1704-1776, 51, 5S, 69, 73, 75, 136, 13?. 145^ 159 ) It «« 
tom dowfl in 1837. (tt'amm, Jnnaifof Pkil^flfki^ il^l ed,, I, building 

was a marS&et-hAll with a graund floor which was an open arcade, paved with brick, 
and tbe arcbwiyB '"fecured with pom to keep out cam, hortei, etcJ' {Kfiputca of 
Com. Coun. 137. 14s; KC also 159 ) Stalls were rented. (Minutes of Com. Coun. 
69, 74, 136, 149, iSjp 47S; VoL« of Wmbly of Pa., 11, i6o^ 309.) The upper portion 
of (he building wat, however, put to sueh uaw that the »tructure was called the Osurt 
Home {^.^,, /Vafljy/twflm Pofift, Au^. ii, Sept. lo, 177S; DktyoJ Jscoh Hiltzkftmff, 
S5, @6, 94, los). It was long the civie centre of the city* Here in the early eight¬ 
eenth century the AsseBibly held some of its iessions 17^^' Vote*, II, 133) and 
here in other years the Governor reeeiv'ed tJic Auembly* (\otes, 11, 32-7> 35®i^334i 
370, 376 t 457-) Frtjm the top of iis eteps Important proclama tioas were mside^ ote<^ 
V, 159; Pa. Cbl Ret.. XIII. 7371XIV. iSJ; Prt p 4 ckrt. Dee. 5. 1778; Nov. ij, 
1779* Kov^ 18, 17S0; Schoepf, TfffBfis irt tkf Cew/rdrrdiHJn, 1, 59. Sec also Minutet 
of Com. Cbun. 669, Diary 0//acufr Hiltdkimfr^ 53, 55. 163: Ernniyhanla GasflU, 
Jan. 17, July 28, (763? March 13. 1777; 19. ^797; FtandlrCs Wtitlnts (Smyth 

ed )* 1, 338; Pa, CoL Rcc.* Hj 53°* ^3; V. &3; VI, 144^ (45; XI, 174, 633; XIIl. 

4iSiXV,s84.) Eteciions were held here, ^ote^. Ill, 366, 586.) In mp 5. &uch at 

die one published in the Gtdirman^s for August. i753i disianees (□ pointi 

ouifIde the cliy were nieaaored fiotn t he Court Houk j and they were so meafluiifd in. 
*'An Account of Distance* from the City of Philadelphia,^ a 15-pafe pamphlet pub- 
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and Faneuil Hall, In Dock Square, Boston, was just such a 
tnarket-hall until rebuilt in 1805.®* 

The city of New York undertook the construction of this 
building in the summer of 1752 and completed it in a year 
and a half** at a cost of about fourteen hundred pounds**® 
The ground floor tn later times, and possibly from the begin¬ 
ning, served as a market-place." Space upstairs was leased 
to tenants who maintained a coffee-room there for a number 
of years,but it was also used for the sale of imported goods,** 
and for exhibitions ** and meetings.** In 1769 it was leased 

lished by Wllllicfi Brjidford m 1751, Sk alio &ieph«[Up DErector}', 1796, app^ndixp p. 
69. For vttvet of th* bultding sm Heap's East FVgspect of FhiUddphi^^ 17S3« in 
Jefferj'*, TopQ^r^fthy 0/ North J 7 nrrica.f. I 763 j Birch, Tt/Bpr &/ i^hii^sdrlpkiiL, Sccxind 
Street Korth fitun Merkel J Wa tKi.l 3 +n n d/j pf Pkiladtlpkini, T 843 cdl, I, 3 50. Oo 
cupoU and bell nw alw fwie 10^; MEnuiu of Com. Court. 170. The Historical Society 
of PermsyK'anEa possesses some crude canoodi which were made while tbe buildm^ 
wai in its pnme and some belter picturcip cocubcent with the cattoonj and witb 
Hcap^s and Birch’s views^ which were made after the building^ had b«o demolished. 

g^round floor of Faneuil Halt was an open arcade. The bulldiog wm in Its 
inception e mirket^lRCCp but Ita donorp far esci^ing hii Flnt proposal^ superadded 
a town-hall and other rooms. Pcnnisiion 10 erect k w'as given in JuTy^ I74D; it was 
hncBhed in SepLembcr^ I 7 * 2 j it Suffered a destructive fire in 1761 and was repaired by 
order of she town In r763 A description of the building was given in the Bftsion Nftsi- 
Lfirer for January 15, The prewnt stmecure dates from 1805. For accounts of 

the erection of the building sec Boston Town Records, 17^9-1742, 359^ 360, 306-309^ 
I73e-I7<j9, 54 p 39, 170; Rrooids of Boston Selectmen, 1716-1742, 346p 232, i6S, 356; 
175.4-1763, |J3^ 134, 131, I72J Sottm IftrHy Sept. j6, 1742; March 24, 

17^3* and March 2 ip 1763. For a view of Faneull 

Hall showing the aicade sec :\!ajiackujfitt J/a|a^'iv for i^larch^ 17^9. 
r675-i776p V, 367, 373. 

^^XEniiies, i 67 S-J 776 p V, 433^ 437. 

® Minutrtp 1673-1776* V, 367-456, 

^ Mlnut«p 1784-1831, 1 , 14, 410, 5i8p 32;: Duerp J^cjREJiireencc/ Old ATrttf 
yWf r, 8, 9; Ducr, Aw York d/ h If as during ihf Laitrr Pan of ifcf Lojl Ccrtlvry. 36; 
note 37. 

^Ady^nlKmmu of Keen and Lightfoot In Arp York M^otry and in AW Y^t 
Cnsr/tf for Feb. 4, 1734, and of Lightfoot In A>W Yisrk Sf^nury for Mardi 3p 1756; 
AtinuieSp 1675-1776, VI, 7S. 

“ Adveniftement in Nm York Afrreury for Jnlv jo^ 1758. 

.. »d»»eniwnwnt* in Xnr Yt^r^ .Ufrtufy for' Feb, 16 to ifireh ij, 1736^ *eid ill 

Jofi Cea’/ie for Mifcti 8 and 15, 1756. of the eiilbitton oi ‘‘an cUborate and 
wicbraied piece of mechiniem " «ptjyi with gf=n e»ieuiei» jevcral line pieces 
of music and exbibtttp by an ania 24 Sg varieiy of moYing figurei, scenes diversiEcd with 
natural Kauties^ operationi of art, of human emplayments and dlyersionBp all pasting 
M in real life. The advertisements dflcribcd le^-eral elaborate scenes. 

* Advertifemen« in Arw } and in A’ew York Ga^u for x'^pHl lOp 

1754: advertisement In Nrtff Feri Journal hr Jan 10 , 1771; account of entertainment 
to governor in Rrnngmj A™ )ark Cis^Uffr hr 24, 1774: Minutes, 1784-1131, 
f* j 4 h 3 14, 3^5. 543. adiertJMment in DaUy Ad:;tnim, New Vork, Feb. 6 * 11, i s. 
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to the chamber of commerce upon the conditions that it 
should be put into good repair and that the city corporation 
should be permitted to make use of the building as often as 
it should judge necessarj'.*' From September, 1771, elections 
for city offices were held in the Exchange.” A coffee-room was 
again opened in December, 1778.” The state legislature 
met in the building^* and the Federal Court of Appeals sat 
there in Nov'ember, 1786.“ 

Further use of the Exchange was provided for by the City 
Fathers. In October, 1788, they spent over two hundred 
pounds in repairing the room “for the accommodation of the 
courts of justice and meetings of the corporation of this city.”" 
In the same month they received a petition from citizens who 
were apprehensive that the markets then held under that 
building might at certain seasons of the year be offensive to 
those who were to use the hall, asking permission to build a 
market one hundred and thirty-three feet long and twenty 
feel wide on a site between the Exchange and the river, then 
occupied by oystermcn and others, which was known as the 
Long Bridge.*' The permission was promptly granted,** so 

ttDics 54, 4J, John Adamf, on hit way lo the CoatiEi^ntal Cangwitp 

wrote on AiJ^c 2^, 1^4 n, 3^4), "We difled in die Exchange 

ChaEQberp a I the invititiem of the Committee of Correipondence, with more than fifty 
gcnticmcnp at the most, splcfidid di^ne^ [ ever saw." 

"Minuteip 1675-1776* Vn* 149. S« aIki of N* Y., I7SI4, 0, 50, The 
upper part of the Exchange had been previoosty leased by the ™r at tentAb tangiog^ 
imm thirty 10 eighty pounds per year^ h-tlnutcs^ 1675-1776, 455; VI, % 47^ 7B, 

ii4> +09, 

“Minutes, 1675-1776, Vll, ji+, 574* 4441 VllI, 1045 [, 76, i6Sp 

^7.3i8p 39®. 48-(. 592^^70- 

® GaitiU^ Dec. 2, I77fl. 

■* Sec, for example* pmdamAEimi of Governor Clinton in Daily New 

York, Koy* i&, i 7®5; \fiDutjHp 1784-1851* 1 * 50S; Duer* IVt of It IFoj ihttin$ 
th/ LoitiT Fofi e/ ih Last CntTbrv* 56^ note 45, 

^Daily Jdcfriu^, New York, Nov. 13 and 14, 1786, publiihed thli notice: "The 
Court of Appeal! have nact agreeable to the Resolve of Congrew, and arc now sitting in 
thii dty* in the room over the Exchange, of which all pewns concerned are desired to 
take notice^ New York, Nov. 13, 17S6.” 

■ Xfinutea^ 1784-1831,1,399,407,409,418, ^92, On Jan. 29* 175^ eleven pounds 
were paid for "repairt to the court room in the ^change": p. 520. 

K Manuscript petition quoted in Epka, Icano^rafky of MankaiUtn LianA, V, 
The I.on^ Bridge wai originally a pier whkh extended Broad Etrect into the 
river (Sidko, I, pi. 25, 53^ 34; III, A pi. 5) but after 1772 and before 1797 the harbor 
on both Bides of this pier was filled in with solid giound: note 39. 

*"Minuto, 1784-1831, I , 409, 410. 
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that by June, 1789, a new market had been erected over the 
spot where the “bridge*' had lately stood.*" The Common 
Council thereupon appointed a committee to direct the re^ 
moval of the butchers and others from the Exchange and to 
regulate the stands in the new market.*" Finally, in October, 

1789, chains were provided “to fix across the streets at the 
Exchange to prevent the courts of justice and the Legislature 
when they meet from interruption from the noise of carts." 

On November 3, 1789, "the Federal Court for the district 
of New York, met at the Exchange." ** The House of .As¬ 
sembly of the State sat in that room from January to April, 

1790, holding morning sessions,** and on February first of 
that year it became the first court-room of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 

The Supreme Court held afternoon sessions ** in the room 
until the tenth of the month, when it adjourned “till the 
time appointed by law for holding another session," “ and 
it sat there again in the following August." No cases were 
on the docket of the Court during those two terms, so that the 
selection of officers of the Court, the entering of orders de¬ 
scribing the seals to be used by the Supreme and the Circuit 
Courts, the framing of rules and the admission of members to 
its bar constituted the only matters which came before it. 

** i78L(-i351j It 461, 507 k The granting of water lots by Comroon 

Couacil in 1771 (Mlniitjct, 1675-17^^ VII ^ 561) swms to [ndkate bUing-la ahout the 
end of fimad Sireei tround ihai ilmc. A lurrc^^ of those brs an Not. lo, 17711 ip* 
pcan m Stokes, Til, A pE- where iireet< mEananijcd. The plan pLihliE^ticd in 1797 
(.Stokes^ I, pL 64) shows thir the shore Elne had been e^Tendcd. See ako plan of 17991 
published in 1803 (Stokes^ 1, pL 70]; it showi the iicw Exd%ange Market; die old 
Exchan^ had beta demolished. 

^ Mbutes^ 17^4^1831, 468. 

MkEivtcs, 1714-183 U U 49®- See also 306. 

® Neuf Vori Nov. 5* 1789, See aLtO Ftjfrd Nov. 7+ 

"MinuicSj 1784-1831, 1, 508; New York AsicrrtbL^ Jouirial, /an.-Aprii* 1790. 
In Ffdffd GmfUf for Feb. 4^ i790j ™ni in which the Supreme Cotirt at was called 
the AiKiTiblp'Chaiiiber, 

** Minute* of the Supreme Court, 

*^Daiiy JdvTTiiseTt York, Feb, 3t, 3, 4, IQ* IT* 1790: jVrte York Feb. 

4^ 11; GauiU Brf ihr ^'nfiTf'd StaUs^ Feb. 3^ 6; Frdtrd CdLrlie, Feb^ 4, 6^ 8, io, tj; Fi-nn- 
j>/r4siu Feb, 10; FfmjyhMut Feb. 6* 9, ii* 16. The acDonots were 

fhon but the7 doubtlni told all of the ihde that waa done. The Paiktt for Feb^ tl 
and 16 Bumnianie the procecdingi of die term quite fully, 

iki Unttfd Stain^ Aug^ 4, I790; Fcnnjyfpflfiifl FflfF/T, .Auf. gj Ffrtrt- 
/yfeotttd €at/iUf Aiig. ij. 
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In May, 1790, the Law Society was granted permission 
to use the courtroom in the Eichange^*^ in September of the 
same year “a petition from the Society of St, Tammany for 
the use of the room in the Exchange was read and the prayer 
thereof granted, except when the room shall be wanted for 
public use”;^* and soon afterwards a museum, of which elab¬ 
orate accounts have been preserv'cd, was established there 
by one of the officers of the Tammany Society,” This 
museum contributed to the education and entertainment of 
the people of New York for several years. But the building 
doubtless interfered with the growing traffic of the city. 
After repeated petitions for its removal had been received,*® 
the Common Council ordered its removal in March, 1799,^* 

The Pennsylvania State House 

The second home of the Court was in Philadelphia, the 
seat of government of the United States from December, 
1790, to December, 1800.” For the term of February, 1791, 
in which the Court met only two days,” the sessions were held 
in the building which was then called the State House but 
urhlch has been also knowm to later times as Independence 
Hall” 

^'Miputa, i7»4-|Sjl, I, 5H. 

“MiouM, 1, 592. 

** Spe advert uieiiicflT* m Daity jtilrfniffr, New York, Nov, t7?3-i Ayg- ^4? 

Ducr, Armiin'/ctfnff/ iff an W Nivo YwItfT, 3; Dyer, Nete ar Durini ih- 

Lian^ Part 0/ I-tisi Cmfury^ 35; Duniafs Am^rkan Dai£y Ad^frijirr^ Majr 179^■ 
T3ic adverti«inent in 1793 told of many ntaunted animAU and siEd liiat **Thc room 
iQ vhxch the muSeUlR is eontained it 60 fwl by 30 With am arch of 30 f«l higlu, on whacb 
i£ elegantly painted a sky blncj and Intermixed with vanons kinds of dtmda in aome 
of which arc naturany leprcflenied thunder ftorms^ with fla*he* of tightnlng." Op 
ihe wallB tttert painted a large number of trwsp birds and tnimais- “Yickea ^ ^ 

may be had im the fiont room up suin opposite the door of the museum ” On a 
mcna^ne established cm nearby city property by the owner of the nuiseum see Min* 
uteat 1784^1831, 11, 70, 23*, 4**- Compare ootea 14!^ I43* 3601 3^1, 

« Minuica, 1734-1131. 1. 7ii> 736; II, 455, 521. 

Minutes, 1734-1 S31, il, 523- 

"Act of July 16, 1790. 

" Minuid of the Supreme Cbun. 

** In the eighteen t^ntles the room in which mdependence had been declared wai 
called ladependePEc Hall. (Paidjon^j Ammcan D^y Adveriitif^ Dec+ 6, 182®; 
Childs, Futffi PhiSadiipfim, apd Wild, Panorama e/ text* to views of 

State Houier) The building itwlf was lopg afterwards Itnowp as the State House. 
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The minutes of the Supreme Court do not tell us just where 
it sat, nor do the newspapers of the day, and of all the justices 
and lawyers who were present apparently only one man has 
left a record of its meeting-place. That man, however, was 
Edward Burd, the proihonotar)' of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. The candidates for admission to the bar of 
the federal court from that State called upon him to certify 
that they had been admitted to practice in the court of which 
he was proihonotary; “ he himself was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States at that time;^* 
and on the second day on which the new court was in session 
he wrote a description of its proceedings. His account started 
with the statement that "The Supreme Court of the United 
States opened on Monday the yih inst. In which Chief Justice 
Jay and Justices Cushing, Wilson and Iredell sat. A number 
of the gentlemen of the bar of this city attended at their lodg¬ 
ings and escorted them to the State House. The Court 
opened but there was no business done'' other than the con¬ 
sideration of applications for admission to the bar, concerning 
which there was a prolonged discussion which Burd recounted 
at length." In view of his clear-cut statement there can be 
no doubt that the sessions of the Supreme Court for February, 
1791, were held in the Pennsylvania State House. 

Moreover, while the City Hall, at Fifth and Chestnut 
Streets, is usually referred to as supplying the second court¬ 
room of the highest court of the land, there is an abundance 
of reason for believing that that building was not ready for 
occupancy in February, 1791 « and, on the other hand, the 
State House undoubtedly contained a suitable courtroom, for 
the justices of the Supreme Court of the State had held a court 
of oyer and terminer there as recently as January 24th,** a 
special circuit court of the United States to hold a jury trial 
in that building was announced for February 21st,*® and the 

** Burd Faiwrij 16s. 

** MiDuim of the Go-urt^ 

Burd Papers, iM. 

" Note lOo. 

** Jan. I791. 

**Feb. 13, 1791. 
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Supreme Court of the United States sat there in August, 
1796.“ The room which had served as a courtroom for the 
highest court of Pennsylvania for more than, forty years was 
still used as a courtroom and had not been taken over for use 
by one branch of the legislature, as has been said repeatedly," 
without any justification for the statement," 

The building in which the Court sat was the best known 
structure in America. For nearly sixty years it had been the 
home of the Pennsylvania legislature and, for a large portion 
of that time, of the highest court of the Province and Common¬ 
wealth.** From 1775 to 1783 Congress had held most of its 
sessions in this building." In it independence had been 

»' Minutei of the Cburt for Aug. S, On the tcu other d*it of that term it 

aat !a The City HilL 

** I/uiofy fj/ HO* Scharf an-di Wcstcoct* ffifl&ty 0/ 

PAila^IpAia, 111^ 178^. 

" Ota the cofitinued nac of the eourmniHj, see note &4: on the Assembly-rooms-i 
sec note I4C. 

"Uie of ihe building for the Supreine Cburt was planned when the byildinK was 
erected. fV'pt« of Assembty' of Province, fll, 175, 206; EHiie* 55, lOj; sec iIm Votei, 
111, 541; VI* 551.) ITlC COMrt here iiUny year* jlfagannfj 

Au^., 1753^ Burnaby, Tracis i« jVonA aYiTMTErdr, iit cd., 44 » 3^1 S 9 ? Oi>f/r~ 

JO; essay wfkxen m 1774- -3 HEsi. and Bio^., 418; Joor. of House 

of Rep. of Cbm,^ T, 483; Pa. Col. Rec., XI, 534^ P^nnjybanix Psitk^t, March 14, lySo; 
Schdepf, Trasirlj in rAe ConffdrraiiJiM^ U AlinuMS of General Auembly, Jan, ii* 
March 1, t, t7$4; Nov. 23, 30, 1/^6; Pn. Col, Rec^, XV* 337; note 148; CcfiEmi^MS 
July, 1787; Pa, ArehivesT XI, |S9; PfTintykeniA Ctattff, Sept, rj, i 78 &^ 
March ifi, 17^; House Jour,, March 15, 19^ 13* April 4, 1793 i Sen, Jour., March 3, 
1795) and Its jusiicee in circuit here held courts of oyef and terminer at times which 
they appointed and the shenff proclaimed. (Acts of May 23 , 1712; May 2a, 1767; 
Jan. 28, 1777; F^nwjir/pEjpild Gtfsrlflf, Sept. 20 ^ 1775; April 3, 1776; jPfn aJy 
Dec. iS, 1779: Sept. 19* Oct, 24, 1780; FfJiiwy/piifliVi /eHriiafp July 4, 1781; [ndtp^ndfni 
GazfiUfT^ April 1, May 21, June 25, July j, 1785; Diary of JacoA r/ifftAnmer, 77; 
yenrHd/j e/AfCi^rJrr, I, 262; PfKruyhania April 4, 1707: 

frrrmaK^i Jan. I+, July 15, 17B9; April 7, 1790; Jan. 12, I7gl; 4 » ^ 79 -: 

F^frai Goidi^, Jau. 19, Eepr. 13* 1790: Jam lo, 1792J Sicphefls, Philadelphia Da recto rj', 
1796, appendix, p, bS.J—Ulica in 1802 Pealc was grasr^ the uac of ranat of the State 
House for hu muficum tnote 141), the rt»m on the weitcm side of the first floor was 
not included.—The Federal Goun of Appeals held some o^^ lU sesfieoiu Ln thie buLtdinf: 
Ffnitsyfoania Packetf May 23* 

** Washrngion,, Diarlci^. IT 196; Bumett, Letters of Member of Gantlnemtal 
CoujfTeM, I, I2&, 1J3* 211: 111 , 321, 329, 3i3* 340^ 363: VH, 193, Wi I 99 ^ i«> 3 . 

222; Minutes of General Aisemblj^, Sept. % 1703; Pennsyhania Packet, July 4, Aug. i ij 
1778: Journab of Cbnticaial Congress, VII, t68; XL 66?, 671 j 973; Jour, of 

I'iouK of Rep. of Com., I, 227» It* aecomjiuHlarions were rent-free* ( Burnett, L 
276; KUnutes of Sup. Ex, Coun. uf Pa./Xl, 706 J On fflectin^ in Carpcntci^s Hall in 
Sepu-Oct.f 177-4^ W Burdelt* U 4, 3 - 11 ^ 
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declared and the Constitution of the United States had been 
written.** The state constitution of 1776 had been framed 
and adopted within Its walls ” I'he council of censors, 
considering the operation of that constitution, had met here, 
with several recesses, from November, 1783, to September, 
1784.** Here had met the state convention which ratified 
the Federal Constitution and the convention which framed 
and adopted the state constitution of I790.‘<* It was the chief 
building of a group of structures, erected as parts of a common 
scheme, in which the legislative and judicial activities of both 
Nation and State were to be conducted for the next decade. 
The Pennsylvania legislature remained in the State House for 
another nine years; Congress was quartered in a new 
building only a few feet to the west of it '* and only a few feet 
to the east of the State House the city of Philadelphia was 
then erecting a City Hall which was to furnish accommoda¬ 
tions to the Supreme Court of the United States for nine years. 

During the first third of the eighteenth century the small 
House of Representatives which constituted the one-chamber 
legislature of the Province had no permanent home of its own, 
but met sometimes in the Court l^ousc ^ which the city of 
Philadelphia had built in the middle of High Street (after¬ 
wards known as .Market Street) and more frequently in 

•‘Journal of Federal Canvtniwfl, 14,1787 (Documenwry sf Cbnui- 

^of Federal C^vemtion, f. l); Washlitgcon, DiarUi, 
Jll, 116 4171 Famod. III, 9S; 1 . ;ijj Jo^rnati of 

Monas trk Cwirr I, 36sj /af#i Uiitiksimtt, IJ I. The Antcles of Cbnfcdera- 

non were framed in part m Phllidelphia tjounial* of Contineatal Conerc*!, V. 

'weived further coIutderat]oD^ 

and Were lubmiUcd to ihe Stales, when Canjltcss wm sitiins; ii York, Pa^ during ilic 

Briuihof Pji^ddphia. (Joumah, IX, 778^; Burnet,:Unora, Jit) 

„ (rf Hoiw of Rrp, of ^m.p I, +0, Pfnnsyifanio GoSfiti, (kt 16, 177^, 
Pm a to Caltinp Ceiwirationt of 1776 and ,790, o,c,, pp, 66-«S, 

For dytJcs of council sec coftititutiofl of ir>^. IJ »ec 




•* Minut« of poyoutiM of Commonwealdi of Pcnmj tviUlla. ,787. p. j- H 
Of Pf^onto, IV Journal, Kov. 2. 3,, IJlUr, 


ilaurdp 

Pfnn- 


of Convention of Cornmonutalth of Penjj'ajWia, 1789, pp. 7 ji,- 

aS ”>”■ '“1 Pf.":. Wa. 

^ ifiaiflyWt I, 5J4. 

« Voice of A„emblj- of Province of Peftfts>-Iv»ma, II, HJ, See alto note zi 

' *** Votm, Iff ,6, ,68' CT, 

577 . Sfio. S86, 5 » 8 . But «t S«ii and »t« frsmon’s Journolj^l Itoi'.^J 
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rooms in private dwellings which were rented by the session.'* 
In February, 1729, however, after disorders in Philadelphia 
had caused the Assembly to consider removing to another 
town,« citizens of Philadelphia City and of Philadelphia 
County petitioned for the enactment of a law empowering the 
city and the county to build a market and state-house in 
High Street near the prison,” which was at Third Street.” 
In other words, they sought the erection of a building one 
block west of the Court House, to be placed like it in the 
middle of the street, with an open arcade at the street level 
within which there would be market stalls, and a hall on the 
door above. The Assembly took this petition into considera¬ 
tion and acted three months later. 

In the meanwhile another movement was under way. 
At that time, as all through the colonial period, there was 
a dearth of currency. The necessity for an increase in its 
amount appeared to be especially urgent, and one of those who 
joined in the call for an issue of paper money was a young 
printer named Franklin, who wrote and published an effective 
pamphlet on “The Nature and Necessity of a Paper Cur¬ 
rency.” ” A law was enacted which provided for printing 
thirty thousand pounds in bills of credit, of which twenty-six 
thousand pounds were to be loaned on land security for sixteen 
years at five per cent interest, not more than three hundred 
pounds being loaned to any one person. This law appropri¬ 
ated two thousand pounds of the total issue towards the 
building of a State House, the two thousand pounds to be sunk 
by annually destroying, for that purpose, two hundred 

of Provinesal Counttl, 11 ^ 2^; Voi«3 IT, 334 ; F'Or some* 

and perhaps all, of the scuIqiu from 1719 \o 1735 the Assemfaljf m in sn old bous* 
upon ihe Siatc Houie bi fidjolnin^ ihc site of the State House lUcU. Volci, III* 

137. On tJ Mo. 12^ 1711^11 (Votea, lip in order to Hcufe A quarum sevefiicen 
CfVCintfCTS met ihc hauac □£ Thomas Masten "wbOs bein^ indUposedp could not 
veriturc abroad”; and ou Miy 14^ 17^4 (V'oLcSp Vj 339) Speaker Hqitis wraie to the 
clerk of the As«nibly Gayln^ ihii during the greaceii part of the paat winter the 
incmberi had met at hi* feoiiM. 

^ Votcip Ill| 62 i X^nntu of ProViiicUl Council, HI* 34a 
” VotCRi ni* J2. 

See Acii of Feb. 26, 17733 SepL 1 j* 17B5* *«. j. 

^ Smyth* Lijf and Ifrisingi 0/ Benjamin FfanMin.f I, IJ9, 11 * 133. 
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pounds of the paper money which should be received in 
payment of interest on the twenty-six thousand pounds thus 
loaned out.*® The printing of the bills of credit was entrusted 
to the young man whose pamphlet had aided in securing the 
enactment of the law.*' 

The appropriation of two thousand pounds provided only 
a small portion of the amount which was ultimately spent 
upon buying a site and erecting a State Houses but it con¬ 
stituted a precedent as to the manner of securing funds for 
the purpose. The reports of the trustees of the General Loan 
Office, as printed each year in the V'otes of Assembly, show 
that during the many years in which the State House and the 
additions to it were under construction the necessary funds 
were secured almost exclusively from interest on money loaned 
in bills of credit,*^ 

Tlie committee in charge of the work did not undertake 
to build a market-hall, as had been suggested, nor did it 
propose to mov'e out to the central square which Penn had long 
before selected as a civic centre ** for his “green country 
town.” ^ It bought some lots on the outskirts of the town, 
on the south side of Chestnut Street between Fifth and Sixth 
Streets, and there, after considerable delay, commenced 
construction.® The committee may have contemplated 
buying all of the land which finally became State House 

A<i of Mij-10. e, J03, pp, J7J. 5*7 j Venn, TII, li, 89. 

Lifr and Jfrtdnij Benjamin frankHn^ I, 

■Down to DcDctnbcr 31, ij6o, £ 12,060 were paid from the rcvcnuei of the 
General Loa n Office lowArdt buying ground and building ibc State Houscp its tower and 
hi winp, (Vot«. in, I27s 321, 3+4, +14, 4^% 49h IV, j6. 4%, 62, 83. 

I4&; VJ. TCH-aoJ From the i^nie scunce £ 42^ weit spent on bells. (Vot«, M, 71* 
Jl; see jllsCi note IQ7J la 1742 £ 363 Were ipeut from the g'cneri.i revenues of the 
Pfovmce fer wrEc done on the State House C\‘oiei, III, 493} and the £ m P*id in 
fVoteSp V;p 84^ for the ctock which had bwn [nsiillEd six yexm eaiLier ina-y hxve 
come from the gtueral revenue*. On March 24. 1733 (Votes, llTp i83). the Awmbk 
iuthofhed ependinp £400 of public BiDney for building two pfficM adjaSmn^ the 
Sixic Houie. The money toAv. however, have been paid by the General Loan CMtxi 
tee ^ otca, HI, 194, J2ip 321. On other expenditure* from Iniere*t money see note 1S3, 
■Leiier fiom WiiWm Penn to the Commiuee of the Free Society of Traden* 
1685^ map And p. to, 

•^So called In letter of irvitructloni from \K\m»m Penn to William Critpin and 
othera, ^ptember yo, idBip printed in Jannej^ H’miam 169. 

" Vote** Jllp 175, jlop iSip i^. had been paid for the atte: Votcff. Ill, 

19+. 
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Square^ but the Province did not secure all of the property 
south to Walnut Street until the seventeen sixties." 

In exterior appearance the State House as originally con¬ 
structed was a modified composite of sev'eral private dwellings 
which were depicted in A Hook gJ AfchiitcttiTif by James 
Gibbs, an English book which had been published in lyzB,*' 
The main building, a little over one hundred feet in length, 
had on each side a wing about fifty feet long, connected with 
the main building by a brick portico.** There was a cupola 
in the middle of the roof but no tower.** The interior plan 
of the building was governed by the facts that there was only 
one House of Assembly, the sessions of w'hvch, if we maj 
judge by a committee report in 1764, were usually secret,** 
and that it was desirable to provide accommodations for the 
Supreme Court of the Province and for the Governor s 
advisory council. The Assembly and the court were housed 
on the main floor to the east and the west of the central 
hallway, the Assembly-room being guarded with doors, while 
the court-room w'as reached through open archways.*' The 

* An of Miy U, 1 Tfii, c. 10, p. ; 15; VfltM, V, J i3, i 14. Propertjr tousht unier 
this »« wi t £ +«»: Votes, VI , 75 J, Purtlw« of (otn* ptoperty fronting m ilnut 
Street hf-d bccsi authorized ten yeara earlier: Votes* IV, 131; see also 
See 59. 57 p 63, 64. 

“ On she of main building, see nOie 96; oO the wings* 15 P^- Hwt- and DWg. 
41&- on the porticCH, note Ug. A plan was zpptovcd bjr thfl A&scffibSjr on AugUii 11, 
1713. (Vows, nl, iSo.) On xMirds i7J=/j i83) it wan revived that 

"for the eccuritir of the public paper* of this Province (i^rteablc w a pl:^ mw 

pitiduced before the House) two offices be built adjoining to the State Houm. 
Hlstofical Society of PcnniylvMja pdiMSK* what U called H&miltCHi * pkEin, ihowmg 
wmgs somewhat dkffi=rent from those which were built. (Sec Plate 4J 

" See note 10^' . « - vjf t e 

« See pcEitioo of Feb. ^S. ^7^4 (Vote*, V, 3^) and copmutw report on March 6, 

on oracticea in Peonij’lvania Aud neighboring eolotiie* (\otM, V, 3141 

™lrt of AsBcmblif M givcci ia Vote*, VI , 3, 5 50. Com pire IV . 78 1: CijnBiiiuitcn 

of j jT* c. II, »ee- 11! Journ»!a of Houie of Rrp fr«niativrt of CommonwfiJLh, 1, JJ7. 

“ ?CoM g;; AfmUM of Genctil Aisemfaly, Mov- 13,30^ ITS^I JournaLi of 
Ciofrr, I, sjSj.—O n August ii, 1731, SpeaStet Himilion prMrtitd to tic .^cmbly » 
prop^ plan of the State Hown uhltll W*J approved by the AsMmhly. (Votes, 111, 
i3o 1 The Htitorical Socirtv of Penniyivania hat a parohment svhieh purport* 

and appeal* 10 be that plan. (See Plate ^ ) I n k the Inieriot wal ll on the Ant doof 

ate placed a ppmaS mately as at present. They ite m Itne with the window* adjiaceot 
to the wrth and «uth enirtnwa- In order to admit light through those ^ndow^ rhe 
interior walls *wp a foot or two aliOfl of the ouuide wall*. In the arcaded wall be¬ 
tween the cetliral hallway and the courtittom the end gaps art left open, ^rhap 
apanned by half archea; in the wall of the A*sembl>TW)m the gap* are cloied h> ih.n 
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council-room was on the second floor. The Provincial Coun¬ 


cil itself was a small body, but as the Assembly waited upon 
the Governor when presenting its Speaker and when 
receiving bis assent to bills, ” it ivas necessary' to have a room 
which was large enough to accommodate the Assembly on such 
occasions. That room was the concil-rooin.*^ It was in the 
southwestern corner of the building, In the southeastern 
corner was another room of the same size which was built 
to be a committee-room for the Assembly but which after¬ 
wards served as a place of deposit for the small arms of the 
city. The entire northern portion of the second floor was 
devoted to a “gallery,” later known as the “long room.” “ 
The Assembly-room and the court-room were each forty feet 
square, with a hallway twenty feet wide between them. 
Their ceilings were twenty feet high. The “long room” 
measured one hundred by twenty feet and the two rooms to 
the south of it each measured forty by twenty feet.“* 

While at least a portion of the site was secured in 1729, 
the erection of the State House did not commence until 
1732.” The Assembly apparently moved into the building 
in September, 1735,•» although the Assembly-room was still 


[urtitiaiu. of wood pancIIJn;, *ct back » the extern Uik of the Interior will 

w fonn iKtaneuUr nkb*» in tht hallway. Th# wndowi adiaccot *0 iht southern 
entrance diuppeated with the bitildin^ of ibc tower In {p. jfo), if not earlier 
At tbote adjacent to the northern rntiante there are flow cl«ed shutien and there 
are lut mchc in the hallway. The facade was not built eniiiely a. Ifamllion had 

ptopoted, w that It U ptBsibte that those ihutttr* have aln-ayi been cloaed 

" Vote*, II, III, 3, 55. I Ji, 166, J19, 44^, 

Illp 116. Slip 511, 

I 18^ m. VI, iCi, 540. Sec plan cited in note 95, 

-See plan in Penn Man™:npw, Warrants and Surveys, folio lit, at Historical 
of J^nn.ylvan«, and d«cnpttott of building, uritten in 1774, ia „ Mae 
H.,t and 419. The plan (Plate 4) shows foor reoRls on the south sil: 

of the second floor, ptovidins ubo for stand and petit juries. May we not suppose 
that the ttt-B rooms there wttc somenmes ae jyrj^ Tooms* 

'■ >”■ "’‘'■“r- “ '■«- 

^ Note 85^ 

« On June 14. 17J; (Votes, III, tj7> the As«mbly ' Ordered, That the two old 
houses net t^posite ,0 the State House (the one being the honse when: the ABsemb y 
now sits) be d^Hhed, and the materiali thereof dUpoted of to the best sdvantaa^ 
and then the House adjourned to the fifteenth ol September neat" Irt Sentemld!' 

mayor of Philadelphia (Minuiei of Common Council of Philadelphia, 1704-1776, 
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unplastered and without glass in all of its windows and rt- 
mained in that condition for half a dozen years.” One of the 
wings whose construction had been ordered in March, 
was ready three years later for the custodians of 
public'records to move into the offices there provided; 
but it seemed necessary for the Assembly to adopt repeated 
resolutions prodding the superintendents of the State House 
to complete the main building.”® Plans for the finishing 
the courtroom were not submitted until November, 17+3 j ' 
and it was December, 1750. before the prothonotary of the 
Supreme Court notified the Assembly that he had removed the 
records of the court from his house to an office in one of the 
wings of the State Housc.^*” The council chamber was first 
used in Februar}% 1747 8+“ 


p, 161), “mide 1 fr»it for hit diiuni at the State HosHe.” The report of ibe ntosi 
grand ant) the men elegant eftierulnmeot U»t h»i b«n ma<k in the** parti of 
Arnefiei" dtwi not iiy that it tras inilde the buiEdtite. If iniide, n may have lh 
the AiscrnWy-rooni, (or that may have been the r«in 00 which must progress had been 

"^*^ 0(1 January 3S, mAh (V&i«, lit, 339) the Asiembly had dialed that the 
AsKOibly-rosHU be waiasctitied. On Februirj^ iS* (Vol«, 111 * i 

reported that waifljTOttmg would cpit more than could well be afforded at ihat ume, 
add the Aiaemhly thcreupoa nspEved that ^pod pla.iwriiiff wt5uld be suffirCicEit. OLajs 
wa» not put intq the windows until ihe wall [nebbing the grooo^ m the reif of the 
State Houm was completed lest the windows ihouEd suffer mu^h damage by breaking. 

{Votrt, 111 .433 ) On June 6 , 174 1 (Vpli^e IH, 4 M) ^t iwolved that the 

room thPdId be plaetered> glaaffd and finiahedp all but the MiUng and upf^r wor^ by 
ihe TiMt meeting of the A*semhlj7 aud that iJie ceiling and ypper woft should t>e 
finished At toon as a workman could be Kimred. Compare Votes, IV ^ 30, 

Votes, III, t 88. xiT ^ j 

|« Votes. Ill, nfS. m- 45St ^774 Mag. Kist. and 

Biog. 4 tS} a wTiter 3 aid that the eastem wing waa the place of *^P**i} 

This appeara to show that the eastern wing wag the one which w‘as first finish^ and that 
therefore the two old houses referred 10 in note ^ were west of the State House, In 
June, 1759 [Voces, V, 59) the Assembly, taking into consideration that the bute 
House and the public records kept therein had been ci:po«d to great risks 
from the lodging of numbers of Indians, frequently coming to lown, m one ot ine 
wings thereof, directed thax^ with the wrent of the Govenior, a small house su^able 
for lodging the Indians, be erected adjoining the wall of the State House yard. 
aby* rW/ in Aor/4 .fmrefed, ist ed , 44, jd cd,, 59, refers to accomnwdatrons for In¬ 
dians. Sec also 23 Pa- Mag- Hist, and Bio^, 41I, 

Votes, 111, 43*-434. SOS. 5^3. S+i- 

1“ Votes, 111, 541 . , , . J ■ I,- 

1« Votes, IV* 1 $ 6 . In later yean the pioithonoiary again kept the records in tns 

own house: Aiinutes of ABsembty, l7%/9^ P- 1*9; i *79^/3. P- 343i I>^rd 

Papers, 194, 195- See end of note 

Minutes of the Provscieial CounelE, Pa, CoL ReOr, V^ 69, 193» 
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In January, 1749/50, the Assembly authorized the erection 
of “a building on the south side of the said House to contain 
a staircase, with a suitable place therein for hanging a bell,” 
The purchase of a bell was authorized in October, 1751. It 
was ordered from England and arrived about the end of the 
following August] was cracked early in September by a stroke 
of the clapper] w'as recast in Philadelphia six months later; 
was again recast in April or May and was placed in position 
about the first of June, 1753.There was no clock in the 
steeple, however, until seventy-five years laterd®* A clock 
was ordered in March, 1752,^®“ and was installed within a 
year or two/*® but despite the terms of the order of the As¬ 
sembly, the works of this clock were placed in the attic and 


IV, IJ5. The Himilien plan of the State Houx (Place 4) ihowa a. 
cupo^A la ih* mtddlt &f lKc roof. Kalm, Tnitvii inio in a. sEaicmecit 

which apparently an[«d;it» 1750, rcfcri (I, 44) 10 t tower with 9. bell In the middle 
of the State HouiCa On p- 45 he lays that thfl C&uft Houbc qq Market Street hu i 
Ltttfe lower Add a bciL Under alt the CLrcurndtanceSij when fCalnn, gayi “lowerhe 
evidently nwAni “-cupolA." 

Far anthorIrjLkHn of pUTchnse lee Voiea^ 203, Itninictlqna f«>m luperin- 
tendcDtf of the Sute Hooie were (jivcn in lettert of Nov. i aad 4, 175 lending 9. bill 
of Mchanfc for £ lOOp {imputed as ipproii mutely the cost of the iwo thtiusand pound 
bell. Thli. cost £ i6j In Pcaiciylvaqla motley: [V, 1^0. See Letter Book of 

Jiaac NonriH, at HistDEical Society of PaintyEvani a, for date* named and for Sept-, 
tysz; March 10, April 1+, Nfov. S, 1753. Vatetp IV. ijD, i.hoiv approval on Au^. zz, 
I7JJ. of pay nMiit of £ 193 (P«an«ylvan[a monty) to Norril 10 Mud for a b«ll. The 
bill of PaiB & Stow, who dlii the recnatioi in PhlUdrIphia, ww foT £ 60-1 j-5, (U»ac 
Norri* ManuKripti. Loan Office Accotmu i759-i7«, p. 106; Votes, IV, 367.) Norris 
j^le to Eoelami od Nov, a, 175 j (ho Lettef Booh), that If the makers of the ongiml 
Ml would mike a new one fcr the cost oF recistlni!, the metal of the preseot bdl would 
be rtiuiW at the first opportunity. On Aug. | j, 1754. (Votes, IV, J tj) , “The Speaker, 
in behalf of the supenntendents of the State House desired the opinion af the House 
whether they should «nd the bell to England in part pay for the new one (it they had 
^e right to do by their agreemehi) or to keep them both for pubim uk. Resolved, 
That the Slid auperitucndentt do pay for the new bell, and keep the old one for such 
uses as ija House may hereafter appoint" \'^otes. IV, 335, jj 6, show on Aue. 17 a 
report of £ tyo paid tiraardi a hell. This was Pennsylvania money paid fcr £ 100 
itCTling. The b«H now kept aj a retic is the one east by Pa« & Stow,—'' Last week wm 
mised and fia'd in the State Houk Steeple the new great Bdl, cast here by Pass and 
blow : CflvWi'i Jupe 7. 1731, 

1 “ Note 270 

Voteip IVp 211. 


"•\Qicfi, \ p 3 Of I7>9h the As^enbEy piid Mr Stretch £494 for 

making the cl«k and cleaninB and fepairing it for sia yean. Forty-isi^ yeare^foce 

•-FllT ? dl^i'j 1“^“' pounds for wort done and disburiementa on the 

town d«k of Philade phia: Ajinute* ef Common Council of Philadelphia, lym- 
^T7^i 143* W 433“ And ttt HitmsJtWs iUn^ariumf 1744 (ed, by A. B. Hart)p ^4, 
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the clock faces were on the eastern and western ends of the 
building at the attic level, having under each face a masonry 
structure like the casing of a grandfather’s clock. 

In Febriiar)-, 1752, the superintendents of the State 
House were directed to construct a suitable room adjoining 
the southeastern corner of the building for the accommodation 
of the committees of the House.This committee-room 
was the librar>' into which, according to the story told by 
John Adams,Washington darted when Congress was urged 
to place the Virginian in command of the army. Upon the 
completion of the structure the building of the State House 


"■ Dtscriptton of Stair HouM writltfl in 1774 , *" SJ 
d«cripi»tl -nd pietup. of tn CotumbUn 

FkUMpkia. ™wof Bact of St»tc Hou*e; Sirphen*. Phi addplu# Dtmrtoty 
for 17^, appeodix. p. 6 S; “Our EiriiMt Civic Crutcr, 34 

16. Refcreticei in VoM* of Asstmbly' and in Minulea of Provincial Oiunetl air to a 
clock and not to docks. House Jour, 1791/3. .^ppendt*. of Rtsiswr 

Book B. shows the purchase of rope* for u-Eighu, which were doubtless under the clock 

\oxns, IV, 113. E»»tbum'a Plan □( Philadelphia. i77«, showed it to l» east of 
the State House and immediately south of the paiSBscway to the Mitem wms- Iti 
appearance was shown in Cotumbtan ifagittine for January, 1790, faems p. i 5 - itw 
Votes contain le Fcietices to the us* of this 10001 (V^, i8s, 1S9: ^ *).“**“ “ refer^ to 

in Minutes of General Assembly, Sept. 27. 178*; Pa- Col Rec., XV, ii j; Hou« Jour., 
Jau. IS. 1791, and April 4, 1793; Joint Resolution of Afardi 17, iSoi, Laws iSoi-j, p- 

2i±. It ia called the commiHec-rooin. . , , , . . .i,;„ 

™ .4 set of the English statutes at large was bought befoit the building of Uus 
room (Vote.. IV. jt. 63; ™ “I** PP- I*' “ 4 ' "S « to ™P»). 
bought iu 1752 (Votes, IV, Jir, 230) and on January 16, 1753 CV"^ *7 , 

Assembly directed Speaker Norris to procure such books as were suitable and 
for the use of the House and directed the trustees of the loan office to supply the ^ds. 
He paid £830 for boohs. (Votes, IV, S* 7 >- Later £30 were spent for a uup. (Vom, 
IV, 477.} On December 26, 1734, the Speaker’s hrather, Charles Nonit, vaa made 
librarian. [Votes, 1V, 357, 477.) On the library sec also Vote^ \, 

<6ok VF, 422,43t: Jour, of House of Rep. of Ckim., 1 ,139,343,480, P*- Col, Fee. (M . 
of Sup, Oiiin.), XI, 309; XII. 386,699; Xni. 37«: XVI, 72; f*crmjyfi«inm Pneirt, 
April 11* 1779; Trmvii in jVoffA Amftiia, 3d cd,, $9, 60. Uiaalcl- 

luK ^ditJ PAnu'ri^Ui S/plenlriorial^f 17S6 «d.t Ip I&S; Hou« jmar., Jan. 25, 

tT^i; Burnettp Leiwri of Mtmtwrj at CoDiiflsntal IV, 173: jintc i3*.— 

secoEid fk»r oi the wi^tcm wing of the Siaie House prosdded room far ijwihcr itbriicy 
fnim 174£5 to 177J—thai of the Library' Compiny of Philadelphia. The osinpany 
moved to Carpepter'i H^ll In 1773 and ta a bmldlng on Filth Street m 
III 153* 1541 34^1 Bulletin sf Library' Coinpaiiyi Dec^, 1919) books, of 

cWrie. did not coniiitntc the Awembly librao* On the campany libra w al» 
Kalm, inio NQrtk I* 44. 45; Jo^fnAi 0/ Cutoff ^ ; 

natc 177- 

W* flrjt/ 0/ Jakn Adamj, 11 . ^T7. 
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and Its wings was finished.^* Walls starting from the far 
sides of the wings inclosed the yard, which then extended 
half way to Walnut SlreeU^^ Nothing remained to be built 
by the Province. 

Other buildings, however^ had been coniemplated. On 
Februar)" 20, 1735/6, the Assembly had resolved that when 
lots which Andrew Hamilton had bought on Chestnut Street 
at the corners of Sixth and Fifth Streets should be conveyed 
to trustees named by the Assembly the lots should be held for 
the erection within the next twenty years of two public 
buildings, to be of like outward form, structure and dimen¬ 
sions, the one for the use of the County, and the other for the 
City, of Philadelphia, each paying a proportionate share of 
the cost of the ground and each paying the cost of erecting its 
building/^^^ A price of fifty pounds \vas afterwards placed 
on each lot and they were duly bought.**^ But the buildings 
contemplated in 1736 were not erected until more than fifty 
years later. 

We can now see the State House as it ^vas at different 
periods. In the fall of 1735 ^he walls and the roof were in 

view« of Sui« Houie in GrniJfman'r Srpicmbcr, 17^3; Htap'j 

Eajt Fftwprct of FhEk^lphk, in JcttcryB, d/ N^rik i76«j 

Reed, iMap oj PkUadriphia, 1774; Colum^mn July, 17B7. On the 

of ihc Sure Hou« is » full length ponrau of the Frrorh miDuur, Chovalicr Gerard, 
by Cb^rks Wlkon P^ale. In the biick^nound it t vi^H' of the Stile Hou^ «hofring 
ibc en^lnat itccpk, Miry and wlugs. Sett ooic 144.—The wip^s urci^ not con¬ 

nected wlill die building by open arc^deft but by poftitOi* open on itie rcrdi hut nllh 
folid valtt on the touih. 

i^ GfntUirntfCj Au^i, 1755. Fencing the groundi wm proposed in 

October, 1732. {t'biw, III, ) A wall wit Orden^ in 17^^ pkotci. ffl, 347) but 
U Wli unfinished two y^ATt laier. (Vote, 111, 43=, 434.) See plan of Philadelpyi 
printed witb Hcap^* East Prospect of PbIkdelphUp 1753, in Jeffci^s, Topop-aphy of 
Nifrtk 176S. On exteodins the wdl in 177O to include new grOLmd see Votes, 

VI, 151, 35s, 361, And deicirlpilon of StAic House, wrlTicn m 1774, in 2^ Pa, Majj, 
Hi*i. And Bipg. 417. On Uter AlTcrations «e Act of Sept. 30, 1791, 4 Qci the 

yard AJ it W*I loHiirds the end of ihc century tee Penn»vEvinia Archives, X 430^ 

CoSumhtsn IV, =3? Davies, PUn p/ Pkil^^-lpkia, 1794; Stephcnt, pLn of 

PkilMpk:^, 1796: Birch, of Pkii^iMpkia, pUn of city and views eniiiled Back 
of StATc Houef aod State Houic Garden; note 143. 

I'^VoteJJJp 37 ^^. 

■« Liw, of ,76,^ ‘“‘“W. PP- 167. I7i: .A« of April 8, 1785. The dty 
iiB I*t about the cud of 1763; Minutn of Cbtnmon Council of Philadelphii, 

695; Vote*, V. 493. Sec dto Art of Match 19, 1787, cited in note 151, Each lot 
roeawred fifiy by KVenty-thtec fert, (Law 1761-1, pp. 170. 171,) 
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place and the Assembly-room was being used although its 
walls were unplastered and some of its windows were without 
glass. At least one of the wings was being built; but no tower 
had been planned. Ample grounds had been secured. They 
extended along Chestnut Street from Fifth to Sixth and 
reached half way to Walnut Street. Of these grounds the 
Assembly was about to reserve space to the east and the west 
of the State House for city and county buildings. 

By the early seventeen fifties the State House as planned 
had been finished; a structure to be used as a library and a 
committee-room had been added to the southeastern coimcr 
of the Assembly-room and an impressive tower over thirty 
feet square had been added to the southern side of the 
building, providing an attractive stairway to the upper floor. 
Above the present brickwork of the tower was a wooden super¬ 
structure, including a bclfrj'', which was removed towards t e 
end of the Revolutionary War.'-® 

The library just mentioned was described in 1774 °y a 
writer who said that from the Assembly-room “you go 
through a back door into the Assembly’s library, which is a 
very elegant apartment. It is ornamented with a stucco 
ceiling, and chimney places. Round the room are glass 
cases, in which the books are deposited - . . The Assembly 
only has recourse to this librarj-.” After describing other 
rooms, which have been restored in recent times, the 
told of a platform above the attic, of a bell on which the 
clock struck, placed under a leaden canopy near the attic, 
and said that “The other part of the steeple being entirely of 
w'oo’d is in such a ruinous condition that they are afraid to 
ring the bell, lest by so doing the steeple should fall down.' 

iitBn.bi.Mn. "Our Earliest Civic Center," u Jfirk. Ktf. 1, i; Sim* and Wiling, 
Old Pkiliidtlphiti ColattiJ Ditaili, pL tg, 

BOWS iiSp laSt ■44- .Itj.fr- ; 

15 Pn. Mag. Hilt ifld 4^ 7-4^9. fmm TAf Lnw^s^ 

whlcli L wiiarioci circuJaicd m manuBcdpt A mtnuBfTfipt copy is ifl tuc 

libiiry of the Hifttorical Society of Feoniylvinii. j- - * 

|« O^smttihns, 12, said \n the unw yw. Behind and ai^oining to 

StsHfl Hctiae iris fiometi™ since erected i tower, of aueh miserable arcItUecture. that 
The Lcsriilatnre have wisely determined lo let it ga to decay lihe upper pan being en¬ 
tirely of wood) tfut k may b^ieaftcr l» huili upon a new and itvore elegant 

coQjtruction.^* 
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In addition to the clock bell there was also a “great bell 
in the steeple,” concerning the too frequent ringing of which 
petitioners living nearby had complained to the Assembly in 
September, 1772,'®* and it was the latter bell which could not 
be safely rung in 1774* 

The author’s statement as to the condition of the wooden 
portion of the steeple is thoroughly supported by the reported 
proceedings of the Assembly. He added that the replacing 
of the steeple was being considered. It was not replaced, 
how'cver, for a number of years,’” so that while it is true that 
some bells were rung in Philadelphia on July 8, 1776, during 
the public celebration of the declaration of independence,'^ 
it is quite probable that because of the condition of the steeple 
of the State House the Liberty Bell was not heard at any time 
between 1773 and 17S1 or possibly 1783.“*'' 

™ See Birch, /'tnFj af Back of khe SiAtc HoiiBe. In Dcccmbfrp 179^, 

the MlnuicB of the Supreme Executive Council (Pa. Cdh Rcc., XlV, ipeak of 
pfirt of the Suie Houbc roof bctvrcea the tteeplc and the turret of the clock 
See afsj enJ of note 

^The Assembly (Feb. 1775, Votetp VI, 452; Jan, is, 1774, Votes* Vt* 512^ 
Oft. i% i 774 i ^ L 549') repeatedly MMisidertd the mitiouB eondiiion of the 

ViXfOdcn part of the steeple; in October, 1774 VI, 549) ordered that It be ukett 

down; and on March ifi, 1775 (Vot«, Vf , jSi} rceciv-ed 4 proposal to take down the 
woodtn and brick pan as low as the cav« of the House and erect a cupola ou the toof 
of the fiont bsaildiAf, and deferred decision on thil proposal; but appatenlE^ it w'as not 
until April 2,1781 (Joue of Houw of Rep. of Cbm,, I, 6a|) that the Assemble directed 
the Supreme Eiecutivc Cbuncll ha^e such parts of the steeple of the Stare House 
AS arc oonatrucied of wood and in a decayed and dangerous cDndition, taken down; 
and the remainder siif&ciaitly and effect Evely croveped, ici tuck manner as may be 
ftec«4af>' for the prosen'ation of said building/' On ppoccedingB under this order 
see Pa. Cdl. Rcc. XII* 682, 702, 703. 720, 7S3: XIII, 16,49, 99. mi Ea. Archives, IX* 
46, 51, 76, X, 335, 336, 348, J7J, 4M, 426, 535, As the British army apptiMched 
Philadelphia in Septembci-, 1777, the Supreme Eiecurive Council (Pa. Col. Rem, XI* 
306; see also Jour, of Hausc of Rep. of Com., J, 1S9) qrdemi that the bells in all public 
buildings in the city be taken down and cajivej'rd to a place of Bafety, In April, 17B1 
(Pa, Archives, IX, 77), the coniracEor reoommended that, ^‘■all that heavy- frame 
whcieon the bell used to hang should come dovm without delay/' H^ard, Ri^Iicer 
of pa., H, 376, says that the bell was hung somewhere in 1781, The Minutes of the 
General Assembly show that an appropriation for hanging the bell in the upper brick 
story of the tower wai made on Febfuan’ 12, 

» Burnett* Letters of Membeis of Ginrinenul Congress* H* B; Christopher Mar¬ 
shall, 

J^P*?** * P****8^ of Scrlptufe cOEiceming prodaiming ]ib«rt/ 

throug^ut the rand (n the Jewiih year of jubilee, paiaibly suggested by the Uet that 
the beil wat oidcf^ m jyji, fifty year* after the graatin* ef the charter of 1701. But 
there t» oo authority for the etatetneo t that the beli waa used to piotiaim indepeudence 


# 
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Tjik Statk Ihuifi, 1^51-1781 

I’tom JelTciyi. ’‘Topoisfiipliy of North America," 17G9. Almosl identical wiih a view In die CrntUma^’i Mseaunt for ScpicmW, 1752. 
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Before the opening of the Revolutionary War the grounds 
and the wall had been extended south to Walnut Street^*-^ 
but no recent changes had been made in the main building or 
in its ^vings. During the Revolution, however, two important 
changes were made—in the eastern end of the second floor 
and in the towcr- 

When the Continental Congress returned to Philadelphia 
in May, 1775 , it was given the use of the Assembly-room on 
the first floor, while the Assembly retired to the room at the 
southeastern corner of the second floor.The latter room 

In iTT^t and ihere arc strangr ntaaorts for thinking that this tan cif mrtat did net Hwing 
back and fonh in thic nckcly itcqjlc in ibai yw, Tkc of th« ringing of tin; 
LHwrty Beit on July 1776^ apparendy ong[n 4 i«d bng after that date, Sn^e Fricdcn- 
wald, Thr Di£hrtithn of Indjrpfrdemt^ note; Roscwaier^ Tfi^ Lib/riy chap, 
Vi; Stoudt, Tkf Lihfriy of Pfnfuyloonia, chap- V; Chi Ida,, rifvs PhUtidfipkia, 
t«ct on the State Houk; PouIsoh*! Daily Adotfdfff^ \iarcbi l 8 l 9 ; Watwn, 

Jnnal^ of PhUsd^lphta, 1830 ed.., US\ Lippflfd't highly ima^rnative of 

ih£ Jtfurken Rj^Iuuon, pLibll^hnjd in 1847 and reprinud In i&T^i teller by Llppard 
in Satiifday Court^r^ May 15^ iSfTi p- R h Mid that the Llbeny Eicil 

wai rung to sumnion the public to meeiinga at the State Hoiise in the ytars just before 
the Revolution* biii no authority is cited to prove that the bell wai rung at the tim«» 
named and the reports of those meetings in the Pennjyhmia say nothing aa 

to bdl ringing. Compare eartler nilo of Assembly penalizing members viho did not 
appear In the House within hslf an hour after the Assembly bell ceased to ring 
Nov. 5. 1755. IV* 494; Feb. 13. 1760* Vote*, ^95; Oct- 16, 1767, Votes. VI* 

5, 4) whh the rales adopted on Oct. 1% 1774* ^nd on Oct, iS, 1775 (Vote*, VI. 550.626) 
which did not EuggCAl ihe ringing of the bell but simply penalised members who d.ld 
not appear **with In half an bour after the time appointed.” The rulw aciopicd on 
Xpv^ 30, 1776 ejournak, 1^ 99) pcfLallEed those members who did not appear **within 
half an hour after the time of adjournment-"'—There appear to be relatively few' refer¬ 
ences to the ringing of the State House bell after complaint of too fra^ucat ringing n-as 
made in 1773- (Note 124.) VVlicn the Iscit was hung in the upper brick itory of the 
tower In 1785 (note lij). three sounding boards were pTovided; and wt read of it in 
connection with the summoning of University classes in 17B9 1791 (note 149): 

but there ait more frequeot rcfeftrvces to the ringing of the bells of Christ Church 
(Fcn;njy^£?4Hl<l CuaclfCj Dec. 19, 1787! iodfpf/idfnt Ca!Ufitrf^ .^prll 31 , I 7 B 9 J Prsnjyf- 
ffania 7i?ifrB4f, April 21^ 17S9; Stoepf, Traotls iw tkt U F*’ Cbl- Rec., 

iXj 42; XII u, I43t 42Jp sbj) and to the paii-TtleUI of money for bdl ringing to Joseph 
Dolby (Pa. CoL Rec.p XIV, 176; XV, iii, 597; XVT, 410). who rang the church bellB, 
(Pa* CoL Rec.p Xlllp t4|» 4=3 ) Possibly the espSanation Is that while the State 
House bell wai rung after 1785* chimes wtrt considered ffloie appropriate for gala 
OCCaslouS. 

™ Sm notes S6p 1 1£. 

^ That CbngreSl UMd ihc room on the first floor [l sho'^Ti by Burnett* Letters of 
Members of Cbntmenta] Congress, 1, 276p and by the fact that Cbngress aat in a room 
immediately next to the library-room. (>ot« 114* 13 k} It does not appear that the 
.Assembly moved out of the building erecEed for its use. ODurts continued^ 10 use the 
courtroom (Z>tiiH/np^j PrftM/yfennm P^uik^i, Sept. 18* 1775; 

Sept. lOj 1775; April 3* 1776; note 64} and thit room apparently ihcdp m earlier and 
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measured twenty by forty feet,’” It was of suHicient size, for 
there were only forty Representatives.'*' But in 1776 the 
State adopted a new constitution which provided for seventy- 
two Representatives and made the holding of open sessions 
the norma] order of events.'^- The room thus became in¬ 
adequate. Nothing was done to enlarge it, however, until 
after the British army had occupied and had left Philadelphia 
and the Assembly had returned from Lancaster.’** The size 


liter, bad no 6001s ieparmine it from ttie hiHwray (notes 146!, so that seette session* 
in it would havY heen imppHibEe. The ocuancll contmued to use ite councLl-chaetiber^ 
{Pa. Cal. Rec,, X, 26f; XI, 535; of Hqum of Rep. of Com., I, 227,) onl:^ 
other raoma m tht bulEdang were S&ng rodni, whtrfi iccn:t 5 iSi\otti WDu]d have bern 
Empo&«fblE, and the room in the Kimheastcm comer of tbc Kcond fioor. Schoepf 
Trmlt in ih Cnfif^d^r^hn, I. 69 {17S3), aayt that CongresB tmd fomerlv sm on tke 
Wr floor and that on the upper floor there arc two haLk, for the Gencnl Aj^mb!^ 
and for the Governor and Council;—For the appearance of die room ]n which Cdntreu 
lat s« pamtms by Pme and Savage. "The Con^rta Voting Independence." in the 
hall of the Histoncal S^ieiy of Penniylvania. ][ Ii reproduced as a frontkpiecc to 
I? T' - ^albwed by an ankle thereon. Trumbull's painting 

[>eeEarniion of Independence^^ is archtieuturaUy inaccuraie. See entrance from 
hallway aa shown 10 plan of room at limo of leccptbn of French mioiat^r in 177B in 
Dontol, di h pariicipamn dr tn Franrt i dfs Staij-Unis 

III. JI- Tower, m .Vfdrfnfr df u Fayna in thr 

XEOB, li^ 29. 

^ Kote 96, 

i^Ttrrr thlr^- mcraW, in 17^ 4 <id 1732 (Vote*, 111, 55. 1B3), Fortv in 

wtotwr, 1774 VI, 546J snd f(jrt;'.onc in Oetobrr, 1775. ^Votes V'^t 611) 

The number wai iucrcjised by m act of March ij, 1776. (Vote*, Vt, 6Se, 693, firf- 
Acts of Com. of Pa,. i^5-i7fli, ippendis, 0. I[,) S« i»to 7j,-DeELs for memWs 
were not provided uttitl lonp after the RcTOlution, GsutUrr Nov. sj 

^ pa luting by Pine and Savage cited in nOle'lJg ) 

CDMiituuon of JJ7« t. II. ,e«. 17, tjj Jour, of Honw of Rep, of Com, I, 97. 

oonvention, whieh tr^t in the St.i* Howe *nd whirti did Mt ootifine its j^Jern- 
merwUmvitic. to «o*t.tot,o„.milinj, hid s l.t^er mefltbership: JoumnU. J.+9. SO. 
r \ lil Assembly kid m m the Murt bouse- (Pi. Cdl, Rec. XI 

30, 1778. ifterthe return to Phiti- 
dclphiBH A large number of the membert met puT3Uflut to adjournment, although not 

gentlemen addreMod his briber 
« ^ ckimlKr Ifl which the>' were then atsembled was already 

IJ‘l!.“ ^ «t™ly reconvenient for the disp.tfb of public bu sine,*; 

IbiTir^nU ^ tL u “* j”"* “ debates, he mos-cd 

iha »me Bcnilemw ,h^ld be appointed to s^itii and ersminc the diffeimt publlt 

Itlrtinvenreiice bernt obvious, the motion wa* uoanlnwusly aarced 
to. and three pmlemeji appointed on that Krvicc." On November 1 “The Jnlle 
men appomt^ « „amir,e the publfo building, in orderXt Si 
^re «nveti.ently a^mi^ated. reported, that they bad made the net^aXeS 

S^re*^ ^ ‘S “^td be tolerably accommoZted 

were so taken up with publtc stores. He that they recommended the place wbeS 
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of the room wag then doubled hj so changing the Interior 
walls as to extend the room across the entire eastern end of the 
buUding.^’^ Thus enlarged the room was occupied hy the 
Assembly until long after Congress left Philadelphia in 
[783 It may have served the Federal Constitutional Con¬ 
vention of 1787 for some of its sessions; it sert'^ed the 

they were ilicn i»emb!ed, mill tomt enlargement And alierAugri ae mini suhabte^ 
tbev then putiiTcd out the manner In which the pmpci^^id ■enlargement and altentiun 
might be made; which hela^ i^ned to, the gentlemen wm dtsired to pmeure mrfc- 
men kc 10 make the samt with all possible eicpediibn; In the mMO time it wa* 
agreed 10 meet at the callcge.” &ec also Fcnni^ania Pari/J, Mov. iT?®- ^^0*^ 

wai itlEl being tlone on Uds room in October, 1779 tJourfialsT t+ 3^5) ^ commitLce 

report on thiK wurk was made on March 2++ (JewmaSs, 1 , 454. &ee atso 

In the following fall we have the first ctpreu itatement that the Awembly was again 
mceimg in the State House. ^October 23, l7®o, Journali, 1 , 525; m aIdo Maryh ±4, 
17&1, Journala, I, 65j.) In November iT&a, a pAper reported a meeting ol citirens 
m the Asaernblv-raom; in I>«ember Ii referred to that meeting as hAving b«n held 
10 the State House. {P^njyi^nia Fackft, Nov. 21 , DeC- 12. I7»0-) C^astellus^ 
dans SfpJenJriflnui/, 17S6 cd., 1. |S6, deaeribed a tei^inn of the 

Aiaembly in ihc State House da December 5, ijtOp which he Aiicndfd with Lafayette 

and others. ^ - 

™ Ko description of the altera eIods appears to have been publijhcd ai the time 
they wrere made, but a correepondeni quoted by the Pfun/yiedatdi and the 

Ffdfral on Match 17^, jaid that the apartment above what w‘as in 1769 

the halt of the General Atsembly waa nf tbe &aine dimeculont as th? room below* On 
November 13^ 1781, the Council agreed that on the nett day it would *^mcci the 
General ABsembly in the AsBembly-mom, being Urget and more contnenEeut for the 
purpose than the CounciE Chamber/' (Pa. Col - Roc-, XI11. 111.) Congress was then 
meetmg downstaira, SO that the .Aasembly-room wAn the enlarged room upstairs. 
Sec aElO Pa. Col. Rctrp XIII, 4!:!^ _ - * r j 

Tiobert E. Pine^ who painted a Earge portion of Congress Voting Inde- 
pendenire^^ (see note 129), advertired in October to December* 17S4 [frrrmdiiV 
Journal^ Nov. 3, to. 24: Pmnjyhanta Fa^kfi, Oct- 3 J, 13, 27* 30; Nov. 3, to. 15^ 39; 
Dec. In 3)1 exhibttioni of hit pictures in the Congress Chamber ai die State House. 
As the room was gi\»tn that name in the advertiscmenia and a& exhlbStlppj were held 
On some daj-s duriitg which the Assembly WAS in Session, the .ABembly must have been 
niiil iitting tipAiairi, The advertisements are not uniform in phraseology. On the 
Eatt three date* Fine said that the picture* had been r^Eaced in the room, “the session* 
of the Supreme Court being over."* The minutes of the court show- the jury trial of 
Edward O^nnard on November 27- The eastern room could be used aa a ootiriroom 
becauie it was not being used hfv the Cemgress or the Assembly; and it was preferable 
to iht regular conruroomIn winter bceause iwTa stoves had been placed in the Assembly- 
room in 1772 (V’^oies. VI, 35o)t whereas the regular couttroom was not adequately 
heated in cold weather. (Note 14&,}—On Nowmber 27 the Assembly offered to 
CoQgres* "luch apartments in the State Houie* and other building* and apartmeniip 
being the property of thli commonwealth m have been heretofore used and occupied 
by ingress, or by their ministers and officers.*^ 

^ Cutler, writing OH July 13, 17B7 ijounwh af Manojsfk CniJcr, I, 263; Fareand* 
Records of Federal Com'eniion, HI, 58), after tcltijig of weing a court in session in the 
courtroomp said, -'The halt cast of the nialo ii employed for public business. 'The 
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Assembly on other occasions while the Federal Convention 
occupied the roonv bclowj it was used by the state conven¬ 
tion w'hkh considered and ratified the Federal Constitution 
and either It or the room downstairs was used by the conven¬ 
tion which framed and adopted the state constitution of 1790^ 
the Assembly using one room and the convention the other. 
The room upstairs was the meeting^place of the State Senate 
from December, 1790, when the Assembly became a bicameral 
body, until the seat of government was removed to Lancaster 


cliaixiber ov^r It Is now occupied hy the G;»[tcinentA| CorLA'flniion, which I* now 
but sentries arc planted without And wathtn—to prcvctu any person fwm approaching 
near^ w^ho ippcAf to be verj" alert in the performance oF their duty." The latter 
sentence ii not entirdy clear, ff ii means that sentrln wciic planted l?qth without 
and within the chamber, then, ai he could not have seen within the room, he waa doubt¬ 
less relying upon the stalcmeoLs of others as to [he Idltfies '-without and within.*^ 
He £a%'c no other indication of haying pone upatain. Tht fact that he also said (1, 
iSj) that the Declaraibn of Independence had been adopted In Cafpenter^S Hall 
casU some shadow upon his itatemcut COncerntnK the location of the meeting in 17G7. 
Taking the twtj statetnciits together, it seem* possible that hss gtiidei w''ene atcerin^ 
him away from the important room. Farrand, lU, 5^, note, quoted from Watjotip 
Junals Iff Pkiladilpkis, the afscftion ‘"of an elderly eentleman" that the Contention 
met upstairs. The passage was in die 18+3 edition of Wawon, I, 401, hut not in the 
I83P editionr The itaiemcnt of an unnamed person so long after the event carricfl 
hut limited weight- On the other hand, the Cdumhian for Juljv said 

that the sessioni wiere held *Hn the same ha|] which enclosed the patrtoil w ho framed 
the Declaration of Independence/' The Dia^fy e/ Hiilsk^irnff, a member of the 
General Assembly^ for September 5, said that the Convention had been nveciing down¬ 
stairs and that the Aisembly^ which had been iq reKsa, would meet upstairs. The 
Mi nu les of the .Vssenih] y for tha I dale appear lo mate the wme iiaiemcni. Madiion^t 
Debates for September 17 quotes a remark by Franklin about looting often at a 
candng on the PrciidcnVi chair which appear^ to show that from time to linrc thrtiugh 
the Convention he had been looking at the chair in which Washington sat on September 
tj. ^fcasep A piilurr iff PkiladAphU (t|t 1) 319, aaji that the Convention sac in the 
east poom on the Jlisl Hhor. It I hat teems pfobablc that ihc Convention met don^- 
stairs usually if not always, although it li poidble [hat when the Assembly wifl not In 
leuiou the choice of the Conveation as 10 its nieeiing-place depended u^n whether 
It gave more weight to the acMuibitity of the low er cooEn and the associations connected 
With It or to the desire for the uihwsl secrecy at some stages of i[i proceedings. Se¬ 
crecy may have bwn more desirable in June and July than it was kicr on. Yet we 
must remember that during the war, when there was some need for lecTWy, the Coq- 
gress sat downSTaiB and the Affembty upitalrs. h i^ also posilbte that the Use of the 
cOurtTtiom in July, 1787, when Cutler w^j in Philadelphia, made it desirable for the 
Convention to ait upstairs while the court was in scission. 

of G™cr*l Atien.bly, Scpi. 5, 1787; Lloyd. Ptnru>lvi..ilii Gen*«t 
Assembly Debates for the same date. 

m DjvfyoJ Jisnifh 1383 Pi-miytranid Ga^nt and Ffdfrd for 

Alarcn JH, 1789. 


compare 


Wi^ Pi Cot, MJfiui« of SuprcRio Encuiivc Cooncil for Nov, IJ, 1789, 
rt DutTf of jaegh Htlttkfimff, 155, for Feb. 5, 1790. 
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In 1799““ Probably no further change was made in the 
room until i8oa, when the State granted permission to 
Charles Wilson Peale to use for hia museum the whole of the 
upper story and the Assembly-room on the first floor.In 
this museum the long room was reestablished and the room on 
the second floor which had been used by the Assembly was 
reduced to the size which it had had in colonial times. 

- The only other structural change of importance which 

'**Th* Senile m« in thr Sute Hous*. (Sen. Jour, Dec. 17. 179 ®-) 
citiicn, «Titms in Poi^hor.’j Daily Jit^rris/r for Den. 6, iSifi (sk a!» m- 

Register of Pi.. 11 , 366), described ihc room on the Becond floor as used by the 
Stnmt in 1794 The cotirt roenn dona *iair? wai ucLA^'silahlc^ for Pcnnaylvania eaum 

in the building (note 64); the Supreroc Cdu« of the United Suies ™t there on 
F«b, 7, 8^ 1791 (note 57) amJ die Feid^ral CiitLiii CcMin later in ihat lADiiih- 

Feb, 11^ 1791) Senate Chamber had doora (Sen. Jour,, March ib, 

1791; Apn\ 1, 9, 1794), vfh.ik there were no duors between the ipoLur-roam and the 

hallway. (Note 1+8.) The Senate Chismber was the usuti ineetin#-|iUcc for joint 
seiflwns o^ tbc vyQ HouBci ^Sen. Jour., Dec. 17. ii. 179^; Feb. 18, March i, Auj- 29, 
Dec, 5, i4d 17 p April t, imi t'fb’ ' 795 J t 796 ;>o^ 'o. Dec 9 p ^ 797 i 

Dee. 7, 179S; mmpArt HouBe Jm. ti, 1796; Sen. Jour.^ Dec, 7. 1799) ^nd the 
TDom waa hx^e cnoiigh far the member)* ol both House* to be se^xed there. (Sec Sen. 
jDur.p Dec. i79c>; l>ec. i7t W3 ) Dn April 4. 179 *. Senate proposed an appi^ 
pri alien **for making a lajmmluee-njom for the use of tbc Senate ore/ ihai now 
by xhe House of Repr«eniatives." ThU was on the list day of the session and when 
the House did not concur the Senate pec^eL Later on ihe Senate made 1 further 
but unsucctHful effoirt to secure a. comtnutee-foam. (Sen. Jour-, Jan, iZ, Feb. 
1798.) \Mien it h recalled that there wa* a committec-rtjom> built in 17Si (notca J11, 

I tj)^ immediately southeast of and adjoining the Assembly-room oa the hr^i floor— 
and thll one-room building wTia used by ihc House as A njornmittce-rooni In the seven¬ 
teen nineties (Houte Jour., April 4^ t 793 J Resolution of Marth 17+ 
iSoi^S, p. 283)—Et will be reaElsed where the Senate sat when It proposed the making 
of a new commkiec-ioorti for iuclf over that which was used by the House of Repfe- 
sentaiLves and where the House of Rrpreieniatives sat at that time,—Senate 
Jcumal (Mareh i6* 1791; Dec, 14, 179S) speaks of the galleri.' of the Senaie Cumber. 
See also Pfnf^jylMni^ Gaiftif, Dec. xz, tm- This wai doubtlerf simplv- the space 
reaetred far visitors; see note 147.—On procuring competent number of ptfie tables^ 

with drawers, locb and kev**, for the accanUllodatloil of membera. of” the House, see 
House Jout.p Dec. 14, 1790. 

Joint resolutioft approved March 17, l802^ T^ws i8ot-oi, p. 283. 

Hi Mease, A PktUff 0/ Fkitadfiphfaf Jli; Colton, “Peale*! Museum ” 7S Pf^P- *ri* 
il/ew. zai, 219. Ttie smaller room WM the room in which the skeleton of a mammoth 
wa* e:chibiied. Sec aho Janson, Tkf Stren^^ in Amerka, 193. The appearance of 
the long room ii ahown In Peale'^ Ptartraii of the Aniit in His Atuseum, in the 
STrlvanta Academy of fine Arts, reproduced In the academ>'^! Catalogue of Peale 
Portra it* and in An In .America, Univ. of Chi. Pfen,—The m u«um had been locat^ in 
the building of the American Fhilosophtcal Socictj" since 1794 and part of it remained 
there until 1811; Eofiy ProccfdiJig/ e/ xhf Aifurlcan PhUoxitphied May 30, 

June 1794; May 7, ifioi; June 1 %. Sept. 2,1, 1804; Jan. 17. tSo6: Dec. 6, 1811; 
PhiUdilpkia ^pt. 19, 1802. 
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was made m the State House dunrig the Revolution was 
ordered in April, 1781, when the Supreme Executive Council 
was “ authorized and directed to have such parts of the steeple 
of the State House as are constructed of wood and in a de¬ 
cayed and dangerous condition, taken down; and the re¬ 
mainder sufficiently and effectually covered, in such manner as 
may be necessary for the preservation of said building.” 
Everj^thing above the present brickwork of the tower was 
removed and the brickwork was covered with a low, sloping 
roof surmounted with a slender central finial, a covering which 
remained until the present steeple, with its clock, was erected 
in 


In the years immediately following the Revolution the 
appearance of the State House yard was greatly improved, 
so that when the Constitutional Convention assembled there 
were “gravel walks, shaded with trees, a pleasant lawn, and 
several beds of shrubs and flowers,” The State House 


^“NoTe IZ5. 

F«b. li, j, July 4. iSsS; HiMfd, 

^ '76:1 h 14+ Tht buildinjfwithouiLastMplcisjhQwa 

^ Vhi *' V PUa^fiphu, 1830, VWof Suk Houbc. TbsS. 

> for Julv, Thr .Bn,e tuasasJflc for Jatiua^ ,™ 

if on thr« jfoti by a brick Will; the Stit* Hou«?CouX 

Court Houbc ^c conBiituung im bournlary Chestnut Strtce Tbit ar^i hai df 

late b<cn ju^eioiiilj- ittipra^d uuder the dircctfon of Saitiuel Vauffhan, Ehq k 
co«..tB * ^iUtifu! Uwo, .nt^rtperBed with lit,le kneb, or tufu of (iSorBh’rub* 

ind clumps of trtei wdl deposed. Throvfrh ihe mJdjdli? nf tha* ^ A EJirufrt 

p..., ,.iL. ,i,h „ iSi: 

al«nl!whldiiofineweatherallDt(li|>leMBtKm? ^VTicnSl lre«''aUa!'l*h^’ 1°™' 

ii*= It Will be proper to pL« a fow benrb«^nd;r th^rn T 

tht attorn miMbnicd oF perwjiB frtqucmih^ tfo, walks^ n' 

of B walk m the vafd On June m, 1737 r 1 i/- ^ ^ 

Pa. Aaahi,.., XI, '• «« 

;““pa”t.rr“k1^45^n;lri 

jround attordinf to the original dtalm and to draw o ^ Counol W lay out ths 
they might find d««Bary. tbTt authorifltL ?h 0''“'^ « 

C. X.V, a*,. XV, „»a 
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received extensive repairs, although nothing came of pro¬ 
posals to erect a gatlcry in the Assembly-room and to 
construct a partition separating the room of the Supreme 
Court from the public hallway, filling m the three wide open 
archways which had always exposed the court to distractions 

Sw alicj Pa, Archiw. X, 273,4^1 XI, 674^ Pa. OjL Rtc., XVl, 369,) Oq the yard as 
it was towards ihc end of the cefiiury kc enJ of note 116.—On tmprovemfitita in (rant 
of iJie Stiiic House and arootid the square outside the wall K« AHnntei of AaBcmblv, 
Feb, 22, 17^^: Pa. Cbl. Rec., Xin, 602; Ptnujyltninia Gwiif^ Feb- ^ 17^; Jcmt. of 
Sen, of Pa., II, 10. The eaiew^y referrctl w in ihe minuies^ of Feb. ii, 17851 may be 
jhown in Dai'ies, sf 1794- 

3 “ Minutes of General Aiscmblyp 1781, Report of Committee of Ateounts, pp, 
19, 33+ 42, 45; Minuief of Feb. 4, 1783 i Sepir 9, 1784; 28, tySs; 

Sept. 17, itSG; March to. 15. *789; P*’ <^“1. Rce. XlV^ 215, 231, 235* = 35 . 406, 495. 
332, 5S0, S97: XV, m, ic^p 337 f 5^0; X\% 90; Pa. .Ardilv^cs, X^ 373, 542, 5+7; XI, 
559, 559. 

In the AMembly on March 10, 1786^ it was propoKd '^ihai the Supreme Execu¬ 
tive Council be requeued to cause a gallery to be crecied for the accommodation 
of such perEOnS IS choOK to attend the debates of the General A^Bcmbly.” Cansldcfa- 
lion was postponed. On BepU 5 a eonnmiiice waj appoinicd to contract for lepaln 
to the roof of the commitice-room and w report an estimare of the expense of efeciing 
a gallery in the .Assembly-room. Chi Sept. 27 ihe committee reported a contract for a 
mof for the eommlttee-roonij but apparenily nothing was said as to eieciing a galler>'p 
Sm also Nov. 47, tySb, p, 3, col. i. A committee report i n Votes, 

V, 314, 525. for March 6, 17^ refer? to the gallery of the House; and 'DtoTnafl Uoyd, 
in Proceedings and Debatea of the General Assembly^ for Sept. 29, t7&7p say-s {p* 140) 
that a ^'ludicrous circumstance OccasEOned A loud laugh In the fa|le^y^'^ Sec also 
Cortn^lvvi C^urani for Oct. 1737 ^ and Satfm hfffiufy and Fruiuy/punre for 

Gtt. 2, Apparently^ liowc\'er, the gallery' was merely ihe space outside the bar or the 
audicTioc in that space. The Pintniyleania Pjockfl for Aug, 11 , 177S, tells of the recep¬ 
tion of the French miniiier by Cbngreai and tsyi that thare was an audience of one 
hundred genLleiTicn without the bar^ The seating arrangement for that reoepiion and 
the locadon of the ba? are shown in Doniol^ //ifie/re dr fa j^arfEripdllOft df lit France 
d rrtahfisjetnfal tLrj £n^J-Umu d'AmJrlquet 111^ 311* TnWer^ FA/ de La 

Fayflt^r in ike .imerican Il^. 39. The PrnAiyhttnta Gtfsrttr for Dec, 1 a. i?®?! 

sayi that at a session of the iiate convcntbfi for considering the ratlhcatEon of the 
Federal Conatitutionp which wai held upstairs (note 138), a ipeech by McKean was ver>' 
acceptable 10 the ealle^>^ Bri$sot de WarvillCp Nrm Trm<if in ike Uniitd Stain of 
Jmericaf i+Sp tdJing of a dsit to the Assembly on September 6^ 17B8, say-Sp “There 
were about fifty' members present, seated on chairs inclosed by a balustrade^ Behind 
the balustrade* is the gallery' for spectators.*’ The PfHttjyfeania Cosrt/e and the 
Ffdffoi Castle for Match 18, 1789, tell how many persoai oould be accommodated in 
The Assembly-rDom within the bar and how' msiiy ^'in the gallery' without the bar^” 
and thciip Ttferring to the mw Court HousCp where there was an elevated structure for 
visitor* {Gai/Uf a/ ihe United Slaiei, Dee. 4, jypo), tdl of room **in thegaltery^ and with¬ 
out tlie bar'* See also latter part of note i+o. On Alav' 3 Ip i790p Gerry declared In 
Cbngreis, “The: State House of Fhiladclphba has no g-allcry’^ {Pn^mylnania Gc^Uf 
June 9, [790); and on July 6 Burke said that there was “00 gallery' to ibe buildingi 
at Philadelphia." (Pifeif/y/ew nau CavW/j July 21* 179^-) 
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from persons who had no business before A lot upon 

the Fifth Street side of the yard was granted to the American 
Philosophical Society for the erection of a building which was 
under way in 1787, although it was not completed until 
® 7 ^ 9 ) and, in accordance with resolutions adopted by the 


Mmutc* of tKe General jVssembty for Nov, ij, 17*6, wpott a motion for 
the apjMinunent of a committee "to report an eitinutc of the expense of ^iivldiiw, bv a 
partii wn frem the cntr>\ that part of the State House where the Supreme Court mually 
meet, and the exjrenre of tetilnp up a ttove iherem." Coniidciuifon wa» postponed, 
and when the resolutcan was further oonaldered on Nov, JO the Assembly again refuaed 

vf ***^^' 7 A«emb 3 y, Jan. ai. March i. 8. 178^. 
Nbnasreh cttler (/eamnfr I, j6i> described the Slate House ai be saw it on Juli-1j, 
I 7 ft 7 , wntmg, l^is is a noble building; the arehiteeiure is In a richer and grander ityle 
tlian any public bu.ldmg 1 bai^ before seen. The brat aiorj' is rmi a„ open wult. a. i. 

^e Ifwr above aupj^ried by twx, rows of pi I Jars, Fmm this aliie !• a bmad opening to a 
thTb^ th! h Ti wpponed by arches and pillars: In 

Birch, I irwr 0/ Pkifaddpim, shows the back of the State House in 17™, that 

P*"** the twx. western wiodos^nd ooSid 
^t. ^“tside the building. I haire not found 

IITTH • ‘I*!*”®* inungemems, unlc« under the 

.V2d rf^kl ™-'* “T^ ? 'w 

I Fit tna Cl tht 179^/6 ftet^iDn, when the act Ai th^ F ihma-L- j ir 

ihe fifiancial Ttpotti prlncrd with thp^ vnriiMcfi Eoumal)i" ^ ^ 

.ta li«. o( Ao™w,-, VI, 166, i,, 'nc’v IV 

ihcr pnyiiegea were granted by Act of \taieh 17 1786 The^fi. 1 ^ T' 
the ^icly in ihc buildinu w^s on \nv i- t-gia^^/c first titular nwtm^ cf 
PAila,0piwJ Sotirty, IJ 6 .) For apwatuM or^ld- fWrrdtjifr ^auriruu 
of \^]ume cited; WId, /‘<i«ormnu D/PA,VaJr|j|l,^. Bi^h ‘t® ^rffiapiete 

of Back of State House.—In 178^ ibe biiildins- beicaEn^ tl, ^ view 

the State of Penniytvania. Tlic prepenv onhe ??! ®f 

vcBtediniwstwsofiheLmvenkyhyActlfVov h**! l»«n 

by Art of Match 6, ,789, Meanwhile oilwr To the College 

f .t,t „t ._o.v . .V, ““»r piopettj had been nraied n Th„ l 


t^he Act of 1789 the crippled U'nisTtriity leksed*B^'’dipi,|L^ ’’l' P= 

bu ddlRg eicept the Inti south loonii on t he scomd floor ,f Society - 

as the house is in tenantabfo order*' (AarJv P ’ “'*™™*ncraisooii 

See also fr*r«f Cuviir. M,n:h 13, 1780 ) 

State fMinnte* of June it. Sept, jr I7^t .irol, r fi f^accuiive Council of the 
HdDic bell wlwTi the A-i rembly'^L^ ^ Stair 

of the time to attend classei, Oun/itp’r 71—r *tudenti 

wniairied advcniiemrtits of lectur„ Md inunicijo- ; yJ" (May 9, 179,} 
ftDEH Kx iiW a little after Kven tvtsFj- nicjmmis iaviiLv ifutt “t ty Unittoitj^ 

ring at ■» during the lummer lesHin. The L^ii-cnki’ I ^ fHouse bcH would 
lumwer of 1794. (furfv Protfnlmft jtj , j ^ ***' ‘'"'f *»■- 
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Assembly some fifty years before,'*® the County of Phila¬ 
delphia undertook the building of a court-house at the north¬ 
western corner of the yard.'*' The construction of the 
court-house commenced just before the Convention assembled 
and proceeded during its sessions,'** The building was 
completed early in 1789,'** It was turned over to the use of 
the United States when the seat of the Federal Government 
was moved to Philadelphia in December, 1790,™ and both 

•“Note 117. 

By thfi Act of fcb. 26^ 1773, the AsscEiibly AUtEkortssed itie CcFumy CofnmisdoDcM 
to borrow iJic nraisarj' fundj, buy a titr aud erect A Jftilp worthottBe and laoUJc of 
corrortion, paj Ln^ ihe indtbtedncM ^poa tlic completion of tbe w-ark by relling t^ old 
jail at the Hcndthytcfitcm co™rof Haird and Markec Sinreti and by raising additional 
fundfl, if nmsiaryp by taxation^ In 1776 the new jail it the souiiicaitefn comer of 
Skth and Walnut wm taken over by Congt«4 for ok as a military pnWn and the dd 
jail was i^ln used by the Ctnmw of PhibdeEphlir (Acta of Anf. i7t I77 ®I S't 
] 779.) By Acii of April S and Sep t. 15, i ^ the Cotrnty Gsmml silonets were dUrKtiid 
LCi sell the property at Third and Market and after pijdnjj a portion of the proceeds 
to commisitioneri appointed to secure a court-house md a prison for the tiewly-creatcd 
Motiigomer>' Coucit>' to apply three thousand pounds fo the building of a court-house 
for PhtladelphU County on the north^-MtcTO coracr of the State Houie lotr At the 
tame time other pto^^aiotL wai made for erecting a building for the dty on the north- 
eastern comer of the lotp with the itipulatioci that the Prefident or Vice President 
of the State in Council should pisE upon the.plam of the lw Philadelphia buildings 
'Mn order that their outward forms may be alike and ts unlfonn as possible.^' (See 
also Pa, Col. Rjcc.^ XlTlp ^S3; ^iVp 358, 366, 456, 483; XVp 313) 
Council approved a plan for the Court House on March ®p 17^7+ Ret,, X\ , 

175.) By the Act of March Z9p 17S7, the !ou of the county and ihc citj* were each 
eiEtended fifteen feet in rEcpth so that the building line on Chestnut Street might be 
moved back that distance. (Minutei of General Assembly, March 6p 15+ l6p 1787.) 
The appejimnce of low buildings which had bwn on the old line is ihown in the fTo- 
lumirtan for /uEj-p 1787.—The building at Slsth and Chestnut WW thus paid 

for lir^ly from the proceeds of the sab of the jail md worthonse at Third and Market, 
and that property had remained ivjilabfo largely because the new jail which had been 
buiti to supplant it had been used hfy Cougress as a military' prison during the 
Revolution. 

<“ CpfumA'EDR July^ 1787; /om-tpwJ/ 0/ Cadrr,. I, 263, Obvi¬ 
ously building commenced after the passage of the Act of March fo 

note 151- '^1787^' was can'ed in the marble band courK cUroctly under the balcony. 

Minutes of General Assembly, March 4, 5^ 17B9; PmHjyj^nia Gazftlr, March 
t8, 1789; Ffdfr^ Casern. Jan. 31, ^[a^ch 7. t8, April 3. 13. 17^1 March ij. Sept- 12, 

^On March 5, 1789. the AsBcmbly tendered to Congre^ the use of the State 
House and the County Court bfousc ihould Congre?s at any time choo« Philadelphia 
for the temporar>' residence of the Federal Govemiticni. Exclusive jurisdictidti over 
Fhilidclphia W li never offered- (See Act of Sept. 14, 1789; Minutes of Convention of 
Commonwealth 1787* pp, Xy, 26; Hazard;, Register of Pa., IV, 2^0 Congress chose 
Philadelphia as 1 temporar>’^ residence by Act of Jul^- 16, 1790^ A correspondenl to 
die Pftifijyipanta G^^lf and the FfdfT^ for March 181 IJ^p 

great hill (on the first door) of the Court Houk was capable of accommodating iw 
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Houses of Congress held their sessions within its walls for 
the next ten years^ the building being enlarged in 1793 to 
meet an increase in the membership of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives-**^ 


members and nearly ^qO sudiiori m the And WJthout iJic bar. Tike galler>% siid 

the GtiS^Uf of iht L^nilid S$0fT for Dec. 4, 17^, vfNjuJd hold about Jjeo persona. Com^ 
mU*30Jictt oi tbc city and coumy made Alteratiqua in the Court House to adapt it to 
the usM of Con^re«&: Ffdfrtd Cairtif, Sept, zi, Coziiu tVaW Sou/Sy Decl 
15* 17^. See also Jour, of House oF Rsp, of Pa., Dec. iS, 31, 1790J D«. jO, 17^5; 
Act of SeptL 179*- The Cefnr:^iaa .ifagazjHf for January', t790t ihown hw the 
Court Heu*c appeared at that timet vtewed from the Eouthwesi. Blida, 
Pkiind^lp-hi^, showi how In front appeared then and Eater from the northeast. The 
baildiujt when eofltirucied was of the Jiame able as the subsequentJv-buik Ckv Hall. 
It Therefore measured about fifty by sbfivsii with a projecting” bay on the KSUth 
side reaching ftom the ground to the nodf. So many persocu were able w crowd into 
the Senate Chamber on the second floor even before the building fras enlarged (ai at 
the lime of Washington"* iecond inaugUfaiidni Cazfitf 0/ tht Uaitrd Sl^j, Mareh 6 
1793; lec also same paper for Dec. 11, 179O; Nov, 7. 1792^ -Vdifiondf Feb. 10 

March d, mi) that the chamber must have occupied before the enlargement some 
space which w'Ai afierwards demoted to other purposes. In 1793 ibe buildiDg was 
extended sauthward twenty sevnen feet, fiut the cupola remains where U wai fint 
placed instead of being in the present centre of the roof. 

J^TTie CaMiituiidn made the fnicia] membership 65. The Act of April 14 ms 
BW«t the number H> 105 . On lE« n«d for inc™«d cf 

&vtr(ior Mifflm ID the As^mbly: Ilou.e jD4r,. Dk. 19, 179J: Sen. Jour, Dw. Iq. 
B> Act of April II, 1793. the .^jwmbly apprtjpriAted S6667 for enlirsins ihr Court 
Houi^Brinfcd the iwr^iy ground ind directed the bnilding of n g*!l=r,' i n the Senate 


““™ ^vernor on i^rc. 5. ,71,3; t|. A Shir, Accent of ,h Moliinant 

/rwr; 'M! W Plpen, ite. JVatfnnlf Crtsrtt. Sept, 

i^, . 1 , JJ, Oct- Sj, I 73 )j; FtdttaH,Fjtt(, OcL i 4 , NW. Dec, [, (supplement) 170 ,. 

£,«=rftr, Nov. M t793:\VWy./eHrn4/tl/fln to thul^d 

hld'iJ^ /w. I.tcd tli; ^Ubon I Almnnjc. 1795). „d ptep»r,tioiii (or thegillcty 
had. been made although the commiisLoners had ^.^n ' . - ^ 

without aiding it. (Jour.oflWofReTofP. ^ -''St-tur 

^;.Vc.Of April It.p« S^ateortbeL-nitlfstr 

^niion. for open te»iot« while legi.lning r.j, 3 g 

l 792 p hcb. 9 , 13 , 1795 ); but on Feb- scy 1794 {Annals of CbneTegs TV ip a 

that eicepi when ordered otherwise In legislative ^ion* should hi 
.mwble gnlkrie. sheu be p^«d«t far ihr Seneic eLnniber." A^of " 

179 >P As*eaib|j made a dchciency appropriatien and 1 j "" 

bni]ding*Sen«cgnllery. {Seetrlto^urofln ;irprvf R. 3 '^ far 

lT 9 Si p- l^]h-Tlre latcrior of the huilding h deicnW iTi M _ ri 



' r^mhiq\ 

//u#u?e,, p, 44^ Xu. 
Hazard^ Register of Pa., IV>"j 4 ::, 
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We are now able to picture to ourselves the scene presented 
when the Justices of the highest court of the land, escorted 
from their lodgings by a group of Philadelphia lawyers, 
entered the State House upon the seventh of Februaiy', 1791,'** 
and took their seats upon the bench. The room in which they 
sat was undoubtedly upon the western side of the first floor. 
That room had been for at least forty years, and probably for 
over fifty years, the home of the Supreme Court of the 
Province and Commonwealth, where Its Justices had served 
at times as an appellate court and at limes as a court of the 
first instance. Jury trials were held there; the justices of the 
state court had held a court of oyer and terminer in the room 
two weeks before and it was to be used by the federal 
circuit court for a Jury trial later in Februarj-^; it served 
more than one purpose; but it was primarily the most im¬ 
portant courtroom in Pennsylvania.And it was one of 
the most attractive courtrooms In the United States^*® It 
was forty feet square, with a lofty ceiHng,“‘ and had three 
large windows to the south facing the ivel 1-1 a id-out State 
House yard, three similar windows to the north facing Chest¬ 
nut Street, with a wide space, paved and graveled, between 
the building and the roadway,**® and two smaller windows to 

"•Noiesr, 

£4- The rootn wAi lult ufl Inched In Koveraberp 1743 (note 
but we mun renitinbcr that tbe Aiicoibly h^d mpvtd iQto the State House in IJIS* 
when lU EWm was stiU unpllSlcrtdl md W'a» withoiil In all of ici window), (Note 

99) 

^ Note 60. On the court S« alw IjQyd, Early Cotifis 136. 

Note 64. 

Set PrnujylMnia and Ffd^^ for March l8» 17^^“ ^ vitw of the 

room ncitored 19 shown in Plate 7. The reato^ration waj appaitndy bued on 
TfumbuEri Declaration □£ Indcpcndcnocp JL jwiiniing which mUrcpifttcnci the appear* 
4 >l the n»m there invtilved. (End of note 13^0 Leading who were 

consulted before the resioiatbn afterwards questioned the coraice and other wood 
trim in the courtitKim. (Letter dated April 1936* fitpm Carl A- Zie^leri cbatrcnati 
of the Committee on PeeMrv^tiem of Hlatoric ManiiiBe&ts of the Philadelphia ebapter 
□f the Amcricad Institute o-f Architects, to the authorJ 

Note 96. 

Id 17SS the space in front of the State House was paved and graveled and 
ted cedar postSp turned, were placed abng the roadw'ay, with a neat rail of paner (Min¬ 
utes of General Assemblyp Feb. si, 17SSO Blreh, PhU^tipkia, shows the 

front of the buildiRg in 179S. See also end of note 144. 
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the west looking towards Congress Hall.'*' The bench must 
have been upon the western side of the room,^” L pon itie 
eastern side three wide archways opened into the corridor 
which ran through the centre of the building from north to 
south. Probably the Court was disturbed by persons passing 
along that corridor. 

The room, %vhile attractive, was not ideal. Years before 
the Assembly had refused to supply stoves such as warmed 
the kgislatured*^ and, so far as appears, the room was un- 
heated. Indeed, at best, the character of the entrance would 
have made the heating of the room difficult.^ But the weather 
was comparatively mild on February seventh and eighth,'” 
The Court sat only two days, giving all of its attention 
to a discussion of the manner of proving the professional 
attainments of applicants for admission to its bar and to 
admitting applicants.’"' For those two days the three depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government were housed closer to each 
other than they had been at any earlier lime or than they 
have been at any lime since that ierm.'“ Congress Hall was 
only a hundred feet west of the courtroom and between the 
buildings was a State House wing which was devoted almost 
exclusively to the uses of Congress.'*^' President Washington 

Hlrchp Fifstfj p/ Fhitadftpitisf Back of the Staie Hoow?, ihov% the bLiiidmj' fram 
tJic (Okfihwe^t. 

Birch^ View? fbqni^ a rtaf entrance to tbc TOOm flindl ihc Vt'celem 

windon-a a I aufh levcEi s.e to Eitdlciiic iha.t the local bn the bench in In naiural 
pcilillotl npipnsite; to the rniTAnCc to ihc togitIv 

Votcig Vlf 350J vma J Joyr of House nf Repr of Com,, 476^ 479, 63^- 

Sce also MLUlilt^ of Assembly, Oc%. 17^9, p, 6 y, Diary 0/ Jmitb 47, for 

Jatir lOp t7$2. 

*“Thc Untt^sal an£ Coiumbiait for Marchp 179I3, p. ^ao8, 

reported mclcorobsicsl observation! in Philadelphia for Februarj^ The lempcrmtiire 
ranged from 41 to SS on the aevcntJi and eighlh. Moat of the incmalndcr of the month 
was colder. The i^caiher was cltMady and fo^y on the sev-milii rain fdt on ihe eighth 
and snoiv on iho nlnth- 

Note A list of adtriisaiDiu *X thil term is printed in DunlapsJ Jmfru&h 
Dtti(y Aa^pfrtijtr, Feb. 24^ 179^ 

"■On August 5r 179^. tlw J^upreme Court afain aat In the State House for one 
day. ^^^in^tca of Supreme Court.) Countess wa* not thtTl in SMEion, fjournali 
of Senate and Hou»c of ReprrScniatives.) 

>»Tlic Supreme Eseentive Council iPa. Col. flee , X\ l, 4S6) placed the building 
at the disposal of the Hoiise of ReprefehlaLives for its tlert, Ita committees and the 
keeping of the papens of the former Consrct*. The Land ofhceB and the doorkeeper of 


♦»v 



'J’llK CnUHTRnOAI IN THK BtATK HDUap 
n^iiLol^d ill PliLilD^raplied in 1921. ilOlc 
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was living one block away on s^outh side of Market Street 
a ^hort distance east of Sixth in a handsome house, surrounded 
on three sides by spacious groundsd^*^ And not merely were 
Congressj President and Court close to each other, but the 
state government was near The House of Representa¬ 

tives of Pennsylvania mti across the hallway from the Su¬ 
preme Court in the room which had been the home of the 
Assembly before 1775^ Congress HalJ from then uniil 1783^ 
and again the Assembly-room in recent years until a new 
constitution had made the Assembly bicameral in Decem¬ 
ber, 1790; the Senate of Pennsylvania sat in the room on 
the second floor which extended across the entire eastern end 
of the building; and apparently the Governor and the Sec¬ 
retary of the Commonwealth occupied the remainder of the 
second floOFi^^^ Thus surrounded was the Supreme Court*s 

the Siaie As»«^[nb!y lA’crr lo br mo%^ The dborkcqscr^ hjswevcj, had a loum fa 

the buiEdinf for more lh»ti five year* bnger. (jemr. of Sen. of Pa., VI, +1, 77^ 93; 

Jour, of Houie, 1795/6, pp- 96, t05^ 114^ 14J, i88^ iSg^ 451.)—If the Seaatc Chamber 
wag Ectiallcr thm that of the HnuK ihe had room for other ecLivkiei on its 

floor of CbEL^rcsft Halt 

houie wag. rrnted from ttoberE Morris and wan separated by an open space 
fppin what wAi ihen regidcnize at the southeast comer of Smth and 

Market- Tie hnuse wa kicaied and desenbed m Richard Rush^ Otcastonsl Produce 
lionr^ 31,93; correapondenoe between "^VishiogfLon and Lear in September to Novemberj, 
1790^ m Ford^S edition of Waghmgton't writing Itid In the manustfipH dlvIitOD of 
the Library of Cbn^resa. k \s ihown In Wauon, /fttmalj 0/ iSjo ed.^ 

facing p, 361 r Morris had occupied thiA house; Wliite^s Philadelphia Direexory^ 1785* 
p. 4ft. Biddle's Director>\ 1791^ pp. 93+ looatei Waihlngton ar 190 High Street 
and Morris at tga. The street had been popularly known as Market Street for half 
a CcnEiiry^t note 74. 

^^Tic Lime of openmg the Comt h not sliown in iu Minuted nor in the Burd 
Papers, The Journals of the Pennsylvania House and Senate ihow that on Feb, 7 
the House met at 3 P-M, and the Senate for a abort seuion at 10 A.M. The cvesi day 
both Hquics met at lO A,M. 

*^Ticy succeeded to the Council and hs lecretary. There is nolhing' to mdicate 
that the Council had moved from it* room at the southweatem comer of the aecond 
floor before the conitltutEon of 1790 becamt effective, although we may read of such 
things a* the spending of £ 577 for a wTiting desk for the Coiineil O^rns^Ei^ I^^iL 
Feb. 9, if&o}; the providing of nails aiad green cloth for a table in the cwincil chamber 
and the setting up of a stove (Minutes of jVjsettibly, *789/90, P- Sj; Minutes of Sup. 
Ea. CouQ.j, Pa. Cal. Rec.^ XV* 59S; see alsfs Journik* 1,636); the puichage of book# and 
of covert for globei and the framlog of pictures. (Pa. Col, Rcc.* XIV, to* 344p 26^, 
4?9k 118; *ee also XVI* 358; PeRjuyfc^ijjqLd Jan, iS, 17^9^) A message 

from the President and CoudcIE to ihe Atsembly on Feb, 9* 179^ (Minutes of Assembly^ 
1789/90* p. tJ9} B.aid tbit the books and rcfoord^ of the secretary of the Council nere 
deposited In the State House* They were probibly in or near the Council chamber^ 
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entrance upon the ten years in which the governments of the 
Nation and the State were to be centred in this small eroutt 
of buildings. 

To the east of the State House, its committee-room and 
its eastern wing the City of Philadelphia was then constructing 
a City Haik*'^ South of the Hall and close to it was the 
building of the American Philosophical Society, then two 
stories high. Most of its rooms were rented to the University 

iL rof r OMstnuuftn of 1790 xhr Awclieiw of ihc PTwEd^ 

Council tn.nif«r=d to The Govemor ,od he w*. »„i!u>ri«d t.4rt II 

f ’ '‘«»ep a f^iir rtjiittr of alJ tlie official ind 

pToy^inge of the Goveraor." Governor Mimin ippoinied .\. J. DqlJi, 

V 111 154), the Goviemor replied to the Senate that he w-outd lit,, tn 

to K for ute n. n ctMlHnItier room One of the toOltl A^Xh ^ k ^ ^ r ' 

fe^r^l government were ™ttemd over the^itv 

Bidd]c^ IJXfi, pp. UVrannnt JjSj, p. 

had been made in the use of the State Hou^eoVtoXfi^ '^fc'^V'^^^ '^^*"®** 
offices tsee. Diar^o/ Jam^ vr location of the State 

. 7 »!>v .nd Ocf, 7 , Nov..T^rSriirbn " 1 ' 

ih^t in February^. i?w (Minute* of 4iju^mhl ^ ^ 

cil augtfcsted to the ^Itsembljr ‘•that die erectiL^n k *od Cbtin- 

public records, Jn which the ieveral officm wlX ^ « budding as a tepotitoi^ for all 
modated for the transaction of their “l^n^oned may be accom- 

utility" fscenlso p. )J4 and Bouse Jour, X T’ ^ * "•»«« I™Wic 

po^ to *f«t such building, adjoining the tomh'siT f'l. 

and, yean tatrr, proposed to USE for lueh nurnfM, th' House; 

by the State on the wet side of Xinih Sttei h^ ^“' **‘"* I***! erected 

of the United States; but tJwt noZg cl^ 0^52 ^theuteof the Pt«ident 
t 79 J for the Cinitioa nf "an additional buildioe ad '*-*™ propwaJ made in 

House, upon s plan a. nearly .1011^^^ ^tate 

mittee-itnm for the Bouse of Repiwcnta,iv« T^k! Etudding now used as a com- 
llflu of Ibc Jud^ of tbff Suprcinr Court nf tk' ^ ^PPropruied for the acco-QlmwJa- 
such book* and paper, a, if^y mav^d^r aS *1- >««?:"* «f 

1 ?, Ztatfy Jdhfrt.„r. Ma^h ™ Pf * 77 . J41. 141 , 34 Si 

States in the Hevolmionafy p^Hod see Sande«^F f‘ 
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of the State of Pennsylvania, whose students were summoned 
to their classes, when the Assembly was not in session, by 
the ringing of the State House belld"* There were no build¬ 
ings upon the remainder of the waJkd-in State House yardd^* 

The federal capital had been moved to the most populous 
region in the country'* Some forty-two thousand persons 
were living In a district extending about tw'o miles along the 
Delaware River and scarcely more than half a mile from its 
bank; and this centre of civilisiation had many places of 
interest to thoughtful men* Across the street from the 
Philosophical Society w'as the new building of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, to be its home for the next ninety 
years.*’^ Hardly more than a block east of it was Carpenter’s 

iKc wall new 1 i6r 

The census of I790 showfid only" penoni in the region hixvr^n Vine ind 

Cedar (South) Str«ts against 33 , 3^5 in the city of New York; hut there were 9907 
JiorLh of Vine in Nortliem Libertiefl and 3663 south of Cedar in ^uthwark. 
CfnfUfy of Population Crotetk —publishcil bv CcnsLis BuTcau--^p. 194, 197.) Biddlej 
Philadelphia Dircciooi >791 p P- laidl that Philadelphia and Ita suburbip including 
Southwark and che conipiactly bulk part of Northern Libertiett had a population of 
43400. Biddk had had charge of the ceiuut in Pennsylvania. (£ 7 iii!Wfj£il Jjylam 
tfnd Co/Mjniwn Vf^ 339 -) On the lisc and shape of the built-up region sec 

Schoepf^ Traoth in ikr CoR/jrdjeTdtian, I, 58; Wild, Frowtr ik y&rtk /fmfrica^ 1st cd-i 
4; ^Eoreau de Saint-Min% k'oyaft aux £80, 299; Barbc- 

Marbois, Quf H/tcIutianary fo/^falkrrs^ 138; /ournals 0/ Manasseh 1 * ^57; 

P/pjBryAwinid CwWf, July 13^ 1785, p. 3, coL Ij Joncs^ Lift^ of JMrt Crffn^ 156. A 
correfipondent to the Ffnnjyintnia Ga^iU for Sept, 1790^ proposed meeting the 
need of the Federal Goi-cmment for buildings by ercctlc^g them at Centfe Square, 
^'To eiect the buildings thepc will, in ofkfi year^ rahse a lovm, which perhaps fifty y^eara 
without icp vn\i not aocomplask . . . Let a city be etected west of Broad Street.’^— 
On ihe large German element ace ECatm, Trar^ij ifi North f, 39, ^iSi, 3B8; 

^foreau de Saini-Mery, iSO, zSjj 322., 323; Weld, 6$; A Cfn^ary of Poputation Gfoteth, 
] 16; ^9 Pa. Mag, Hist- and Blpg. 433; Turner* Tkr pTOftlirr cji AmjrrKa n //100, 
109; Dunaway* Hiitory of Prnnrykani^, 78 - 53 - For a cirtuzisni of the German Spoken, 
see Schoepf* Ik 107- Some students at the Uoivcnilty Were taught “the learned lan¬ 
guages through the medium ol the German tongue/^ (Act of Sept. 22, 1785, seca. 
7i 5 -) When the Federal Gonsiltutlon wax proposed^ the State circulated copies of It 
in German as well as in English. (Minutes of Assembly, Sept, 29, 1787-) T^e Min¬ 
utes of the General Assembly were printed in both bnguagea^ (See* Minutes, 
Oct. aS, 17S6; NW. 9, 17®9; Sen- Jour., Vf 9* 21, 24; House Jour., Dec. 5, I793J April 
£2^ i794i 1795-) Gn printing an dection law In both languages see Sen. Jour^, 

JXj 174- 

ir? Xcte 113. It is shown In Births Pifwt of Phii^sdAphiitf Library and Surgeont 
Hall. On the library' see Schoepf, FrorWj zr /Ae Confedir^iion^ 86 ; Biddle, Phila¬ 
delphia Directory, 179 ii P- ffr^man^j Journai^ April 11, 1793; -\'Iorcau de Saint- 
Mery', Poyogf uuje £idi£j-L'RrJ dr rjmm^U^y 379; VVansey* JoUmai of art Excursion io 
th Uniti^Siatfj in tjQ-Pt 1st ed., jjo; Stephens* Philadelphia Directory, 1796, appendiai 
PP- 45j 47- The freedom of the library w'as conferred on the President and Copgres^. 
[Dnniap's m4m/rican Daiiy .^^CYTlirrr, Jan- to, 1791; of thi United Jan. 

220 
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Hall, where the first Continental Congress had met.”* The 
old Court House was at Second and Market.”* The house in 
which Franklin had lived was nearby.'® Peale’s Museum 
was at Third and Lombard, W'iih a splendid gallery of por¬ 
traits and a growing collection of specimens of natural 
history.’*' .And there was the house on Market Street in 
w'hich Washington lived and in which Jefferson and Hamilton 
were then fighting the first skirmishes of battles which w'ere 
to be taken to the countrj%’*“ But none of these places, 


Note ifijr 

Nqw It. Two gtneratbrif afwr iKe Stite Home kid become the capltol of 
Peniuylvapii gqn^emora were ulM procUmed at the Court Houk. (Sen. Jour., IV, 
VII, 4=t f Schcepf, Trazjtlf m th C&nffdfr^fion^ I, 59^ Ftnnsyh^nm 
Gautiff Nov. 11, 1785; Dec, rg, 1787.) East and wen of the Court f louae wifl a food 
market which waa one of the bc*t in the wdrlil. (Schoepf^ 11 i; Jo^irnais Manaijfh 
CBijfrr, 1| 171; Bniioi de V'lrvIlljeT. Nft^ Troz^j* in Vniifd Siaifj, 143.; J«dediih 
Morse, i^menVde Orography; Stephens, Philidclphli Directory', 1796, appends^t, 6S; 
IhUi RochefoucjiuId-LilliniCDUrL, royai;^ danr Iff SiAts-Unu, VI, 318.) Several pagt* in 
Birch, yiftPf ff/ PhiladfSphiAj ife demoted to the mirket. 

** It wi» near Mirket Street hei^een Second and Third, ijoumtlii of MonOFffA 
Cuflff, I, 24^7.) Franklin had hcin giiherrd to his father* (iVrtnm April 

3t, an, 1790) but hit library mi^ht be seen by- vigluir*. (Wantey, Journ^ of 
Excurfion Je lAr Uniifd StuUj in Ist ed., 135, See also Culler, 1,169. Compare 
advert taeinent of tale of a piirt of the libra n'm CuzetUn Feb. 32* 

1803.) 

FfffmAn'l JournaU Oct. rj, 1784, p. 3, iol J; Ayg. 10, 1788; July 7, 1790; 
/ourm^ of Mftnoiuh Ctiflrr, 1, 259; Diary of francis^o .Xfiranda, 29; Schoepf, Truoflj 
in tkr Conjidtral'wn, f, 89; Poulsan^t Jmmtan Daily JJzvrliffr^ July 17, 1838, p, 3, 
col. 4; /'eFaBJ^rianifl jPur^/iT, Feb. B, Hardic, PI51 ladelphia Plrectory, 1793, 

I794> 33'?: WaiMey, Journal e/ an ExcuFjion io ikf Uxifrd StaUf, I0t ed., IJ4. In 
Dunlap f Amfrifon Daily Jdufriifff for Feb. 8, 1791-thc ScOond day on which the 
Supreme Caurt aat, in the State Hou*e —in order to ccitaTge hi* tnuficum he advertiBcd 
ihe wk of a machine which showed "(ix moving picturcB, or tranapaicnt perspeinctivc 
view*, with chansc^blc effect*, with which the public was entertained for more than 
two years ” 

L. j T the College of Philadelphia, at the $ouihwe;t oomer of Fourth 

.s , Arch> larger ^an Univenky and toon to be corviolidatcd with iu *ec note rio: 
S^pf, Tr^{s m ihf Conffdfration, I, 73; Moieau de Saiot^Mcry , Voyagi flit* 
tflir df 38^ Graydon, Mrmoirj, 35; Dudic, OhjrtYntioni, tc —On the 

Penftiy vflma Hospital m Pme SlrMi near Seventh. Bireh, Firzor of Fkilndrlpkiai 

^h^urt^ld-Liincwiri, la haa.Um,, VI, 3is.-0n die jail, Zhkh 


j ’ j " f' ^ ^wneSoucauHJ-Liancourt, V L tU, 

Phlkddphic, Cl incirjc ^ni louie I Anisriqus, quj lupcricur i «tJl de U meme 
e»pece que I <m Veil cfl Fmocc w en F.nglcterre.”’Ofl Philadelphia *i«cU tcc Voles, 



VL.\-\T. K 

Tiik CiTr PjiiiA in^LPiitA 

l^tuicgraplsed In i^z ip during iIib mipr^Kion of lIlu interior. To the left it I lie hunic oi die Auiciiciin Philotopli- 
IcaI Society, lire ^Itic tstory of whicli dAlea frgm lute in die 191I1 Celltitry\ 
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interesting as they were^ could compare in importance with 
the buildings on the State House Square, where so much 
history had been made during the past sixty years and where 
so much was yet to be made during the next ten years. 

It is unnecessary^ to recount the events which made the 
State House famous. Before leaving the building, however, 
it may be interesting to note three features of the govern¬ 
ment which had been carried on from this capitol. (i) In 
the first half of the eighteenth century a part of the revenues 
of the Province was secured by issuing paper money and loan¬ 
ing it at interest. The State House was built on such interest 
and other expenditures were met in that way.^®^ But the 
issuance of paper money was closely limited for many years. 
(2) In colonial days the right to vote was restricted and 
the back country was not allovved fair representation.^^ 
These grievances were redressed during the Revolution 
but even afterwards the southeast so treated the west that 

V, 4^9? 58: Bri»ckt dt WinriLtcj A'^nr 7>4svix in ihf Unit/d 314; 

F^njyhania Feb. 14, 15^; Fid^al Gas^iir^ March 20, 1790; Mbmu de ^int- 

Mcr>% ^0; Bid.dlc, PhjlaiicIphLa 1791, iv; Ffniu^pania June 39p 

1791? Ace of SepL ij. 17^1.—John Fitch, wrier of the «EcamboaE'' (Biddk. ?hih- 
ddphia DiMory, iTOOi who waj theft living m PhlbdcEphla, hid carried pi&£CEi^n 
on a jiumber of fiiciraboat cacur^ioni from Arch Street wharf to CKesLcri to WllmEngton 
and to BurEittgion in the prcvacnn gumrner (Gaufii^ af ihi Miy 15; 179O1 

p. j, cqL 3; Xm Fflrl August. 1790^ p. 493; frdir^ JuEjt JO, 51, Aug. 

II, 12, i8. Sept- to; F^n^huKia Packfi^ Aag. 12, Sept, 11; Utontii Boyd, Pi5^r 

J^kn fiuk^ 169-153.) 

8ii Votes, Ilf. ^37; IV, 40, 604, 605, 61 j, 690; V, 4503 VJ, 156, 161, 194. 

^•*TTic AEscmbly waj reitrained by the goverrvoir under orderi from t!lnglj.ftd, 
(Sm, €4., VoLrt, IV, 1183 V, 448, 450; Vh 194; and, in CtiL Unw. Siadtri, Shepherd, 
"^The Hinory of Pnoprieiaty Gavernm^ett in Pennaylv^ania,'^ 401,) In 1769 a bil] oF 
Mchauge for £500 iterling ctwt nnlj; £ 787-10^ in Pwnaylvanta motley, (Volcs, 

VI, 191.) Jti 17S0 the salary'of the chief iustlce w‘eui lo £ la.^oopcr ctuarterr (jour, 

©■f House of Rep., I, By Jurie, 17S1, the rite of exchange for ipeeie wat 75 

to I, (Jouriij], Ij 6^.) aI*o Diaty of Js£^ Ifditktimrr^ 72, 73; Beslanson^ Gray 
and Huitey, Pri^^J in Colonist Penrejy/'MPii'ff, 431, 432. 

’“*''An act to aiceFtiim the number of memben of Assembly and to regulate the 
elections,^' paiwd Jan. I a, 1705/6. Sm aUo LincoJn, Tkr Rnvhiwn^fy in 

Fenn-rytonnra, 40-52^ Scj, 9(6. 

^**See Gcniverneur ^loms in Federa] Constitutloual Cbnveatibn, July II, 17873 
Shepherd^ History 0/ Fropriitary G<>^nmrni in PrnnsyiMnia^ 546; Lincoln, 
RepFWntatkm In the Pcimsyh'ania Asicmhly Pfior to the RevolutioQ," 23 Pa, Mag. 
Hist, and Biogr 23; Turner* Tkr fr&ntirf ert Jmirican ffi/iery, 1x3, 

Act of March 23 , 17^ (Votes, VI* 683 ,693,6983 .Actaot Com. of Pa.* 1775-1781* 
appeodu:, c. IP; CoMtitmion of 1776, frame of goveminent, «c*. 6, 17. 

^^ Jtitokwgmphy e/ Chaft/s Biddlf^ 197^ 217-119; AicMaatcr and Stone, 

/y/euflitf tfpti Mr Prdrrai C^nniiution^ I4, 693 Min. Sup. Ej. Coun.* XV, 3S6, 317, 

40S; House Jour., March 2, 1793; Aurora, ,April 5, 1799* p. 2* col. 2. 
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when the east lost political control the capital was taken 
away from it and moved inland.(3) Before 1750 it was 
repeatedly the case that the same man was speaker of the 
Assembly and chief justice of the supreme court; and 
W illiam Allen, who was chief justice from 1750 to 1774? 
a member of the Assembly from 1756.'*' The constitution 
of 1776 sought to prevent dual office-holding,*** yet Chief 
Justice McKean of Pennsylv'ania was also a member of the 
Continental Congress from Delaware and was for a while 
president of the Congress.'** The views as to the holding of 

Act of Aptil J, 17^ There weft repeated cpidcmlci sf jtcIIow ftvtx sn PhiEa- 
dcEphia in ihe «vtrtccn nmcficS (set, Bufd Papers, 184+ 193, igS} bwt ttforl* 
10 move the capital from Phtladtlphia beg^n before the first of thfi« opidcni ics. 
(S« MEnutes or General Asstmblv, ApHI 9 , 17S2; Feb. 7, 1784 j Manfh 1, 1787; 
sylcunia Alarch 7, I7S7.) Turner, Tkr froniiir in ,/m/nVifPB ififlory^ liCi, [21, 

paints out ibAt "‘‘the' interior region from Mew' England to Georgia, had a. comiituon 
grievance ae^pns.1 the coast; that it was deprived chrougKoi^e moat of the regiooi of tw 
due jh^ro of repreientationt and ncglecied and oppne*«d in local ga^'emment in large 
pprtiona of the" Seel ion. The familiar 4tfU|g!e of West against East, of democracy' 
against privileged clasKS, w'as erhEbited along the entire line-^^ He calls atTenlion 
to the actions^ of Virginia, South Carolina, Kortih Carolina.^ N!ew~ Vdrk and PefLCliylvania^ 
between 1779 and 1799, transferring the capitals frOtn the coast 10 the back COUntr>'.— 
By the act of 1799 the remcrtal was to Lancaster the permastent seat of govem- 
mcni ^hali be hereafter cstabEiihed.'^ jedediah Morse, ^JjBereVaJt GfOffdpky^ *aidt 

borough oF Lancaster la the largest inland town in the United StateS.^^ 

David Lloyd was ipeakcr ffom 1723 to 1724 and from t7is to 1729 and waa 
chief justice frotn i/iS to 173 L John Kiniicy w^ai speaker from 1739 to 1750 and chief 
justice from (743 At times while he was chief justice each of iheae ipeakeri 

waa paid for drafting bitlsi Voles, II, 40:!; HI, jS: IV\ 47, 113. jamei l^aiip the 
chief justice fitnn 1731 10 1756, was a member of the Pmincial Council thnaughoui 
that period. On ihe 4 e three mm are also Sharpksi, Polities] Leaders of Provincial 
Penntylvaciia. The justlee* were commisiioned by the governors (Act of Maj' iS., 
1722) while the apeakers were elected by the AsseDJblics. The dual offlcofioldLng was, 
therefore^ not anabgOUs to that of the lord high chajiccllor in England. Compare 
Holds worthy Svmt fr^m O^r Ltj^al 37,—All three justicej of the 

Supreme Court in 1716 were also membere of the Aiwmbly; Vote*, iJ, tg}, 194- 
niukiple office-holding In Massachnsetia lee account of lliomaj HuTchinson in Die- 
lionary oj .^iKfrkan BiD^fapk^ 

™ See Votes from Ociobcr, 1736; Smj-th, Lift and ^Frofn^je/ Benjamin Frcrtilr/fjiT 
IV, 282, 333, 276, 

Frame of government, sec. 23. 

** McKean, wlto wai then a member of Congress from Delaware, becaiTu; chief 
jnstice of the auprerru court of Pennsylvania on Sept, i, 1777, (Pa. Archive*, V^ 6ai.) 
Two days later he published in the PrnnrefMnifl Jaur^ an addftll lO the elector* of 
Newcastle county, Delaware, saying ihat for nearly EcVenteen year* the>' had elected 
him 10 the iJclaware General Assembly although for the last five \xars he had resided 
out of that state, but that it wa * now* abioluiciy Impracticable for him to serve longer 
In that capacity. On Feb. -14, I779, the Pennsylvania .Assembly resolved that a judge 
of the supreme COUrl of PcnnsyLvania could riot consistently wiih the state constltutioa 
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incongruous offices which prevail at the present lime did not 
govern provincial PcnnsylvaniaH Their acceptance was 
gradual. 

But we must now turn from those who used the State 
House and from the State House itself to consider another 
building which was under construction w^hen Chief Justice 
Jay and his associates were sitting in the old courtroom of 
the highest court of Pennsylvania. 

The Phieadecpuia City Hall 

The third home of the Supreme Court was in the City 
Hall %vhich was at the northeast corner of the State House 
Square on the site w^hlch had been set apart for just such a 
building in 1736.^^ Into this courtroom the Justices entered 
on the first of August^ I79^^^ here they sat for a term of 
three days and here w^a^ their home for the next nine 
yearsJ®^ 

The City Hall w^as a new building. Its construction began 
in the previous summer and a part of its cost was met by a 
Jottery which was advertised in the Philadelphia newspapers 
throughout the wintcr.^*^ It w^as not ready for occupancy 
until the summer of 1791 w^as well advanced. The June 
session of the Mayor's Court, opening on the twentieth of 

lil Ell ttic CongiTCM ag a of another State: Jour, of Hflust! of of Com., t, 

521. EvidGntljr he dtd not 10 ImLerprel the CPFUtitUtionp for he contmiicd to hold both 
poaitkMU.^ The ABscmblr did not further challen^ hh Slilnd. A ycit liter it iti- 
created hi» as diief justice because of chang^Ing condEtionj, and it franted a 

further increase \ n the lollD^Hng winict. (Feb. to, 17S0: Jour., Ip 433, 451; Dec^ ajj, 
17^0: 564. See also Dec. ao, J7S0: ]p 539.) On July lO^ ijSip he wai ch&ieti preii- 

dent of the CoDgreu. (Journals of Continental Congress, XX, 733; Pa. Aichivetp 
267.) 

iVote 117. 

Dunlapsf Amtruran Dmiy AdzvrliJ^^ Fwm^rs*! Journal, CazrSIr of fAe Unil^d 
Staus and PenHryle}anm for Aug. 3, 179!; DoUy Ati^\rrti^, Vort, Aug. 5; 

Gaznir^ Aug. 1;. 

Minutes of the Court. 

itTThe Minutes of the Court from Fcbruar>% tTgSp 10 Augustp 1799P usually said 
that it gat in the Gty Hall. The Mmutrs for iSso cannot be locacedp but Philadelphia 
papery for Auguit, iSw, lold of its term in that citjv {Ct^pool/s ^^fjiwTECjan Paiiy 
JdtTrturr^ Aog. I2p Phtlodtipkla Cwttff .Aug. 12. See alia FkUadfipkia 
Feb. 3.) 

^"Pa. Col. Rcc., XVlp 4 tQj PrtiPTj^feafliu Sept. i79Qp p. 2p col J- 

^■•Note 246. 
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that month, was held in iht State House,*®* although pre¬ 
sumably it would have been held in the City Hall If the court- 
room ibere had been available; and, on the other hand, the 
Supreme Court of the United States made use of the City 
Hall hardly more than a month later. 

Apparently both courts had the same courtroom, in the 
southern part of the first floor. The Mayor's Court sat 
there,*®^ and there held jury trials.*®* That court was the most 
important non-federal court which met in the building.*™ 
Therefore it doubtless had the room which was most suitable 
for use as a courtroom, especially since, as It sat only four 
short terms each year,*** its room could have been available 
to other courts for many weeks at a time. The federal 

^ See the iherifTa procEamaijon ptiblljilied in .^mritran Daily AdviriLff. 

On June Ht 9i 1791^ St iaid ihfit The «3urt wokiEcS m on June 20but did not aay whew. 
PcrhMpi lilt firtt there wh wine thought that tbe room in ihc City HalE miuht be usable. 
But laier flOTicca— June 11. ij, 14^ !&* 10 — said that the court would be held at 
the Si^ite Houic. 

*•< KfeaHCt A Piaw 0/ Pkiiadiipkia^ 335^ the latter houM, the mayor^s 

office and rnayorV coun arc held, on the fir*t floor; the city council# and city com- 
miEBiortcfs all up Ptairs/' The book wis published in tSii, but there had been no 
change in local govemtnenl bef^^n T701 and iSlt whkh made change in 
uecefury. The main entrance to the building wa* on Chestnut St reel. The loutbera 
end was, therefons^ the proper locltlm for a large ropni, it could there extend acrtkM 
the cutire breadth of the buildlcig^. On the court #ee uotee 20|- 

*"Sre Aft of Mareh it, t/Rg, see, UO, for Itl tramiual juiiPcljcticMi. 

It was created by Act of Mareh H, 1789, tcC. SO. Minor courts Wtre created 
by the same act. Whatever iunsdktioual change! may have been made after the 
court entered upon ihe useof Its rootn+ the sheriEfsi notice! in the tLewipapers cited in 
iliL! noie and In note 20$, shou that the mai'or^! court continued active while the 
Federal Govern menc was in Philadelphia. See a Leo Stephen®, Diriector}% 1796^ Z26, 
2i7 and appendu, p, 8; Sialford^ Direclon', 1798^ p, 293 1799, p. l&; Mease^ A PitiVTf 
0/ PhUad^lphiit, iO£. So far M appearsp no itate or county court wai held Su the City 
lialL between 1791 and i8di. State courts *at m the State Hoij4e after the building 
of the City Halt: note 64.. Courts of oyer and terminer were held in the State Houk, 
{Aurora G^nfr&i Adt^rriisfr, Sept. 14. 18^ 179?; Marth 1 , 1796; a^ypi>Qlt't ATnrrUxtn 
Daily Advtnhrr, March % 1796; Aumra c^nfral AdVfrUsfr and PkiladAphia GaZ^t 
for Feb. 3^ 180C,)—Stepheus, Directory, 1796^ appendix, dfi.said that the State Hoo« 
contained the hall In which the supreme coon was held, ITie paragraph was worded 
carelessly but it i® entitled to fully as much weight as the traveler's casual reference to 
the supreme court of the state in VVeldp TrmAf thfou^k jAt StaltJ of iVorlk Ammia, 
1st ed, {1799), d, where it ii said that, "'In the cit>' hall the courts of justice arc held, 
the supreme court of the United States, as well u that of the state of Fcnnsylvauia, and 
those of the cky.'^ Vet sec Moreau dc Saint-Mcry, aux £alJ-Unu de 

rAwAtiq^^ 375. 

Note 203. It will be remembered that at this time there were leu thati 3,0^030 
persons wdthin the political liuiiuol Philadelphia: note 176. 
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courts doubtless preferred to use its accommodations.®'^* 
While the Minutes of the Supreme Court tell us year after 
year that its sessions were held in the City Hall, they tell 
us only once what room in that buildinjs was used; but that 
one entry in the Court's records was made under such cir¬ 
cumstances as to point to the Supreme Court’s customary' use 
of the room of the Mayor’s Court, 

According to the Minutes, on Saturday, March 12, 1796, 
the Supreme Court “adjourned till Monday morning next at 
ten o’clock,” On Monday, “Pursuant to adjournment the 
Court met this morning in the Common Council Room of the 
Corporation of Philadelphia." That room was up stairs,®'’* 
The day was the last day of a session which had continued 
two weeks longer than any previous one.*'’^ Twelve days 
before, when it may have been thought that the w'ork of the 
federal court was approaching its end, Monday, the four¬ 
teenth day of March, at ten o'clock in the forencon had been 
selected as the time for holding the Mayor’s Court, “of which 
all constables and persons bound by recognizance to appear 
thereat are to take notice and govern themselves accordingly,” 
and the sheriff had published such notices in the papers 
throughout the Intervening days.-** Under such circum¬ 
stances, on that Monday morning the Supreme Court finished 
the little business which remained before it in the Common 
Council Room and special note was made of that fact. 

The small Court House which was built at Second and 
Market Streets in 1710®'’* served as Philadelphia's city hall 
for eighty-one years, for the local government constituted 

Tht Sypremc Couri kter held several jury trials in the building: note 256. On 
Tower federal coorts there in AugtiJtp 1791^ sec Mmutca of Supreme Courts Aug. 
Diufy jfdcfftUfr (Kew York} Aug, iS, 22| (Boetou), Frttman^s 

Gaz/'Iii e/ IfnCtfd And PniTuylponia Caifiu- for Aug, 17; Dunlap'j Jm/rjean D^Uy 

/fd'tJTfijert Au|. 16* 20; Ftrginia Hrrald^ Aug- i j. Sept, 1- 

*Nolc 201. 

^ of the Sy preme Court. 

"■ Seejf,^,p ChypQol/s Amfrkan Daify \lin:h 3, 1796; GfKffol 

Jiki-nufr, March +. S. 7li independent Murb 12 . 

*" 0 n the buildihj? see note 21. In Heap's East Prospect of Philadetphlap 175 Ji 
in TopGp-aphy e/ Nafik J 47 nJr{ca^ 1768^ the buildin,g U eal 3 ed both Court 

House and Town Hoiucr It was not devnted sirnply to judidal uses: note 21 and 
Diary af Hiltzhrimer^ 59 ^ 7 Ji S^p 83p ICB. 
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by Penn in 1701 was neither strong nor popular, that govern- 
tnent was abolished at the Revolution and a new one was not 
established until March, 17S9, so that while a more modern 
building was long desired no active steps towards its con¬ 
struction were taken until sliortlv before the Federal Govern¬ 
ment moved to Philadelphia. 

The charter of 1701 was granted by Pervn as proprietary 
and governor, without the cooperation of the Assembly.'^’ 
By it, under the title of “Mayor and Commonalty of Phila¬ 
delphia,” a small self-perpetuating group of men was em¬ 
powered to pass ordinances,-’* conduct hearings in all criminal 
cases and try' and punish minor offences,’’'® but it was not 
authorized to tax. Its only revenues were from fines for 
minor offences,*'* fines for refusal to accept public office or 
117, 331 + 

Tile chflrtff printed in Cfchartcn md ActJ of A^^mbly nf Province of Penn- 
ivlvania 10-14. See aIeO Minutci of Comim^ll Couiicil of PhilAdclphiat 1704- 

i776p 71 . 74; Voiei oi AMtmbb, IJ, 49, 50; Charter! eic, 49p 52. 

For sec Minutei of Comnifon Council, 59, to, 16+^ 171* 271, j80p 199, 

3 H- 3 l 6 p 373 . 69^. In 1722 (p. igz) It ordered that person, butcher or othert, be 
Buffered to atnokc tobacco iu the market or market bouse, or En or an7 icatlfp tinder 
tbe penalty of one ^billing: for every offcitcc^, as the tame 'a inflicted by an act of Ash 
sembly of thii province^ now In force agiiiuat smoking m the streets/' The law 
TerejTcd to was pissed in 1701: darters etc, l^r lu 1749 there W4I 4 resolution agald^r 
actore;: MlliUtet. $23. 

** In iddliioR lo the charier icr Mjniitei-, 27, 

By ihc charter it had thU power "without bein| accountable to me or my heir? 
for any fiii« or amcreellicnU to be EmpOSedi for the tald ofcoctf or any of ihcm.** 
The MEnutei contain many etitnrs on remifsioii of Emt. 

**^The charter gave authority to fine "to at the mayor\ fine exceed not forty 
pounds^ the alderman s fivc-and-thifty poundlp and CQmjnon-COuucibrticn twenty 
and other offleert pTOpOrtbnably," See, Mmuies, 44S, for OcL 1, 1745: 
“Alexander Taylor refining to serve the Dili« of mayor of this city, he it fined the sutn 
of thirty pounds and then the board proceeded to a ne^" election and choM Joseph 
Turner by 4 maiority oi votes, who having refund to cxecuie the said office was fined 
the lum of thirty pounds, and then the boa rd proceeded to a new elect ton and Alderman 
Hardllton w-as elected by a ma^oflty of vote*/' In 1738 and a^alfi In 1764 two ITlen 
each time refused to setv'e ai maj-or, Thev- were fined forty pound* each, (Pp. 63jp 
d34, 677. Sec alw 6. 42. 97, 138, 21$, 67 o)-By the act of 1705 '-to Hcenain the 
number of memlKrs of .\Mcmbly and to reglilatc the ctcctiotl! ” U one who w'Of elected 
repretentative did not serve he might b« fined unlcsi escuied by the ABscmbly. 
(Charters etc-, * 7 ^^. * 9 ’) Such a tine was imposed- (Voles, If, 145j Sec also 199.) 

By other acu of the same year (C^rterip 40, 34) a person appoipted ovecsccr ol the 
poor might be fined fi.i'c pounds if he refused lo serve and a heavier penalty Ef he nc* 
fketed to hiing In the name of a suitable luccessor; and jusiEce* and freeholders ne- 
g^lins or delayiriK to do their duty in the trial of negroes were alio subject to fine, 
tore alfO Act of March 9p 17? tp os to ovcrscera.) For Massachusetl* see Laws aud 
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for tardiness of members of the Common Council in attending 
its meetings,-*^ fees for grants of the freedom of the city 
charges for the use of city property and donations.*** 
From time to limcj as the growing city required^greater munU 
clpal power, the Assembly established boards and assessors, 
auihorij^ed them to look after the streets, police, fire protec¬ 
tion and the poor and gave them power to tax and regulate 
In cooperation with the Council,”^ but no independent pow^er 
of taxation was ev-er granted to the government established 
by the charter.”* 

The increase in population, however, brought greater 
revenues, so that w'hile the income of the Mayor and Com¬ 
monalty ivas small at the beginning of the century, before 
1775 the corporation was receiving considerable returns from 
rental of space in the Court House and markets which it had 
built in the middle of the main street,^®® from the middle ferry 

Liberties of Majja,E!huscttE, 16^, title for \nF;^in]A sec Henlnsi, I, 350; Up 

^ for iflcdieval England SM F&lEard, faitors in A/eidifm 

jd cd., pi: Poltardp E^itnion af Par sd cd., 101, 102, 109, 154: Palgrave^ 
CoWerW Hisloricai M \ lllp 37 and ij; Poirktp Tkf fluUsf of Commons^ 

c. 12: for earlitr times mc Dill, SofiV#>' trt ikf Laii Cruriury o/jAf Empirf^ 

2d cd., ajt, 251, 256. 

Minutes, 34, 59 p ^ 62, 166. 

By ih^ charter the atiius of fwman or forewoEoaQ might Ik attained by 
pD^sin^ spcca^cd qualiScanoni or by purchase. S« Minute*, 34, 271. There were 
many i Mian ces of purchase, at va r>' ioj prices. (Mi nulcf, 16,21,25^, 117-1j 5, i66 * 1S6.) 

MinuTrt, 20, 79^ IQJ, iQjj 109, 174^ 44J, 44^, ^75^ 47(5^ 563, 767, 776, 7B0: see 
alEo note 222, The coq»retion evm leaded the potter'i held for uee at a pasrure. 
(MlnutcSp 632-625, ^ 7 . 71 1 -) 

li had been cufiiomary for the ma>'or at the end of hie term to g\vt a dinner to 
the Council! Minuted, 254, 465. In 1746 \Ii>w HaEnikon in lieu thereof preflentcd 
£ 150 TO the corpqratfoEi towards the building of an cxckau^ or other public building: 

464. Later mayon made donatbns! 502:, 5M, 563; cf. 53J. These sums, with 
interest, amoynted to £ ^34 In 1760: 663, 616. In June, 1765, £500 of this special 
fund was voted towards erecting art eachange at the Front Street end of the Jersey 
market!6%; cf. 690. The next report oh diLE fund was in October, 1772:776, At that 
tifUE there remained in the ireasurer'j han^d* on account of building an e^tchmge or 
some public edifice £ 131^13-r. 

“* Aeu of June 7, l/is; Aug. 19, 1749; Feb. 9, i75^?/5n Sept. 15, 1736; Jan. 18, 
I 7 S 7 : March 26, 1761; Feb. 7, 1766; ^£areh 9, 1771; Xfinutetof Common C^udcH, 296^ 
297, 566, 4tJ9, 411, 4tai compare Minutes, 22, iji, 396, 747, 759, 774. 

™ An act of 1705, Charters, 39, 41^ went SO far as to empower the Couneil to 
appoint overseers of the poor who might. Uk. Sec also Minutes of Council^ So. 

^Minutes, S 7 , 74 p 93 , i+Sd i49, * 07 . 475, 47 ^ 5 , 6 o 3 , 644, 767. On the 

Jersey market sec 295^ 393, 433, 459, 664, In 1773, on recommendation of the As- 
ftembly that additional markets be prov^rded, the corporation undertook to build a 
market in the middle of Market Street between Third and Fourth, but desisted because 
of the forcible resistance of persons living in the neighborhood. (Minutes, 773-788.) 
On revenues towards the end of the century ww Rochdoucauld-Liaocourt, f'oy^se 
dans if j jSffiMLr-f'niS, VL 3St. 
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over the Schuylkill from interest on money loaned 

out and presumably from fines*’^’^ Expensive dinners were 
given in honor of newly-arrived governors,--* salaries were 
paid and grants were made towards Improving the channel 
of the Delaware River,--^ towards making a road from the 
middle Icrry into Lancaster County and for other public 
purposes,^^'' In the spring of 1775 plans for the building of a 
city hall were being considered 

Those plans did not materialize because after the over^ 
throw' of the proprietary government the Assembly declared 
that *'all poivcrs and jurisdictions not founded on the au¬ 
thority of the people only have become null and \nc>td/^ By 
that and other acts the pow'crs of the corporation were dis- 
tribulcd between the Supreme Executive Council the justices 
of the peace of the citVt the wardens and the street commis¬ 
sioners, who exercised them until 1789.-*- 

But the site for a city hall had been bought and In 
December, 1784, the President of the State and Council in^ 
formed the Assembly that they had in their possession ** bonds 
and mortgages lately belonging to the corporation of the city, 
to the amount of near fifteen hundred pounds, exclusive of 
interest for several years/^ The Assembly authorized the 
wardens of the city to collect all Interest due on such funds 
and with such other funds as might be in their hands con- 

766, Boi; cempArc in, 314, 435, 54,8, 7^9, 74a 
Minutes, 5+5 ^ 663, 770. 

* With Mlnutcft, 6^6^ 75^, cijmpare 520^ 776, 

“ MlEtutn, 334, 599, 6 s 3 v 777: loj, 713. 

^ \Unutcs, loB, iiQ, 477p 4^0, 51533^ 666, 677, 6B1. There wcire prQ&ti cem- 
ni:c;tcd mih the office of miyor tiie Eiatute of whieh is TI6I disclosed in the MinuTea: 
*rt 5 iPp 511, 666, Ttie oiiy ifeiauiej^ we« commiwuM*, Tliey did not 
make prompt eoticctipfti from Ktmt persons: 607 ei icq. S« aUo 173J, 174. 

MinuteSt 774. 

774. 

“• Net revenue from wJwrvti vrerc deinotcd to repain of the streets, (Minutes, 
673 { cooipate 713. See aIbo §;B 4 , 7^9.) 

Minutes, ®a*, 806, 807. £« note 119. 

Act of March it, IJT?- Sec alio OrdLoancc of Constitution■! Conv'entioPj. 
Sept. 3, 1776, Jour, of House of Rep. of Com., I, 73; AciJ of jan. iS, I777, mc. 5; 
March 14 and 21 , 1777; April 5 and Sept. 30, 1779; April S and SepL i6l 17S5* 
“Note Its. ^ ^ ^ 

™ Pa. Git. Rec. XJV , 165. Not much of this amount cajM from the funds which 
had been donated Towards the conitryction of public building: note itg. 
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struct a court house at a cost not exceeding three thousand 
pounds.™ At least a part of the cost of the building was 
available. 

Nothing was done at once towards the actual construction 
of the buildings on the northeastern and northwestern corners 
of the square which had been conteniplated for fifty years,*" 
but the .Assembly directed the city wardens and the county 
commissioners to submit the plans of their buildings to the 
approval of the President or Vice President of the State in 
Council so that the e.tteriors of the buildings might be alike.**^ 
The plans were conditioned by the size of the lots — fifty by 
seventy-three feet ***—and by the fact that the Assembly had 
just granted to the American Philosophical Society ground 
for a building on Fifth Street beginning ninety-six feet south 
of Chestnut Street.**® The building line on Chestnut Street 
was later moved back fifteen feet,*’*® Leaving eighty-one feet 
between the new line and the property of the Philosophical 
Society. 

The appearance of the citj^ hall was fixed when one of the 
alternative plans for the county court house which were 
presented to the Supreme Executive Council was approved 
on March 8, only a few weeks before the construction 

of the future home of Congress started.*'* By approving that 
plan the Council decided that the two buildings should each 
measure approximately fifty by sixty-six feet,*** with a 
projecting southern bay reaching from the ground to the roof 
and that each building should be of brick, two stories in height, 
with the main entrance on the north, with a marble band 

Act of April S, 17^5, la 

117. 

^ Aci of April 8| ttc. ii. 

“Lawi of 1761-2, pp . 170, 171. 

^ Act of Mirch 28, I7SS. 

^ Act of Mirch 79, 17^7, s.nd Mnut« of General Aascmbly^ Manch < 5 ^ 15. 36. 

Pa. CoL Rflc. XV, 175. 

■** Note 151. 

lliis wii the original ilie of Con^resa Hillt oote I54. Vitvi ate cited in that 
note. Ii waa etibtged in 1793; note (5+, Birch, Tj/wj 0/ jhania ilie 

Dty Hall ftom the nonhift^t in State Houw with a Mew of Chcstiiut Street Jnd from 
lKc Bouthwen in Back of the Stale House 
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course under the second storv, with a peaked roof and with a 
cupola in the middle of that roof.*^ 

A new city government was authorized on March n, 1789, 
and on March 17 the Assembly authorized a lottery to raise 
ten thousand dollars, of which eight thousand were to go to 
the City of Philadelphia towards the building of a city hall 
and two thousand to Dickinson College. There was a minor 
amendment to the latter act in the following September.^^^ 
Advertisements of the lottery appeared in the summer of the 
nejtt year; they continued throughout the winter and drawings 
were made in April and May, 1791.^* In this way and from 
funds which the pre-revolutionary Common Council had 
raised without resort to taxation and from interest on those 
funds the city paid for its building. In the case of the City 
Hall, as in the case of the State House,**® veiy' little of the cost 
was met by taxation.'**' 

^See end af iioEe 154 

Act of Scpi. 29, 17B9. h dealt with the amount of the prtEcj, 

SrCfc frgrf F^nnsylpanU. Jok Aug. +, 14^ 1795; 5^ Feb. 9, 

April 6p 1791; DaUy Jdpiriisfr^ Feb, 4 p Sr 7? Xfirch 4, April 19, 

1791—The were at the State House m the RepresentaLive^ Cham^r, They 

began cm April t9 and conrinui^ on t^enty-Hone daya until ^[ay 19. [Dunlap*f 
rifln Daily Adetrluir^ April 19 to AUy 2 Gy 1791. See alio 37, p, ip mL I; Maryland 
Journal, .May lO.)—Some ilatecnjcuti in the admtisenient! Ga- 

July sSp 1790) Seem indefcMible. There was, however, tnith in the i^tatemcni 
mide by the ffdrrai for September 12, 1790, in aid of the lottery' tbal ^'Tbe 

temporary' akeratwns of the County HaIJ+ while it tubjects the Judicial department to 
some itiocm^'enicncep renders it neccasary that the City HaJL ihould be cdiitpleled with 
the UTruMi expedition," 

Notes 234, 2J5^ See aUo fedfrai Cavtt/^ April 2^ 17%, 

®’*!\‘otei 1S3. 

Some deiaili aa to the wioue^'' sipeni on this buildmg can. be gathered from other 
wureei {t.p, Davies, J€€aiini of ihr Ciiy of Fkiiad/iphia, 1794, pp. 26, 17) and 
references 10 money advanced by the dty for hiiiug up the County Court House for uSi 
by Congrei» arc found in ataie legidaiion. (Act of Sept, 30^ 1791^ see also Houm 
J ournal, i79j/6p Report of Register General, p. 17, on payment to city and county 
oommlMloners of S5868.15: House Journal, Dec. %%, 1790; 1791/3^ appendix, p, 5.) 
But it it a pity chat the imlriutes oF councils, which may haA'e EDontained, information as 
to finances and pos^ribEy a* to the internal aTiangemcnt of the City Hall are not avail¬ 
able. Richard Riksh, in his Otcaiknal Pf^mtkn j, 39, note, relefrlug to the rcnliflg 
of Morria^t house for Washington in the fall of 1790. said, F. M. Eiting, Eau,, of 
Philadclphti, obligingly sent me far perusal sortie of the original proceedings of the city 
coundls on thii subject. Tlity were found, widi other Mss., by thoM who have 
charge of the State House bullding^ and Mr. Etling had the patriotic Intention of 
passing them alt over to the Hisiorical Society oF Peticisylvania." The Minutes ate 
not at piesent in the Jibrar^- *f lKc Hinorical Socictv. 
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As already pointed out, the Supreme Court of the United 
States sat iii the building during the first three days of 
August, 1791. Its courtroom was very probably on the first 
floor, extending across the southern part of the building. 
The bench was doubtless on the southern side of the room, 
with the bay behind it.®^® The Mayor’s Court, which would 
soon sit in that room, had jurisdiction of criminal cases in 
which the defendants were entitled to trial by jury;®” lower 
federal courts would hold criminal trials with juries in the 
City Hall in that month; and the Supreme Court of the 
United States had original jurisdiction of controversies in 
w'hich the parties were entitled to juries and in the next few 
years would hold several jurj'' trials,®^* It is clear that accom¬ 
modations for a jurj' must have been provided before the 
Supreme Court entered its new home or only a few days later. 
The justices, however, do not appear to have worn gowns 
until Friday, February 10, 1792, for no earlier accounts of 
wearing them have been found and wearing them on that 
day was referred to in the newspapers as an innovation.®* 

“Such would ha%t betu the Ditunil position. It ii true that in Hall 

a.firr tile cnlArgcmeni iht Sptatcr iSil on the western -of the room ajifJ noi near ih^ 

: end of nptc 1^5' ihai wai doubtJc&s membei:? participated in tbe 

proceed tngi from all part? of ihe floor Wiusc of the shape of thut rTiom+ the 
western »idie was nearer the ctnire of activity- than was the southern iide. Such 
conHideraTtOM did not goviem the aEraitgement of the courtmom. 

Note 302 . 

^ Note 

^ Note 

*^Flaiiderfl^ 0/ ih^ Ckitf Ii+ 3,7, said that Justice Cushiuy appeared 

in New York for the ffrut leision of the l^uprcme Court: that he W'Ore his judicial 
OQ the atfeetj that the wig aroused fueh itiiercn and comment that he reiumed 10 hi« 
|[>d^ings and never ajain wore the profeubnal wig. For thia statement he cited a 
speaker who had laid forty-three yetn later that an unnamed mapi^ then dead, had 
said that Justice Cy«hln^ had said that he once appeared on the streets of New' York 
In a prCjfcssiDnal wig. At the moat^ the story' does not show that the Justice wore a 
gow'n in the epurtroom in February^ 1790.—On Feb. 2, 1791^ justice Blair wrote to 
Justice Wllsdn from \\ll]lamsburg a letter wdilch was sold In May, 1913J by Stan. V, 
Hcntcls* a Philadelphia auctioneer^ I have been unable to loeate ii. Before the 
auction, however, It was copied by Burton A- Konkle. It contained a postscript 
in which Justice Blair llid, "^Probably by this time our gawTis may be finished and the 
judges may appear In them thU time. The cost of them ought to be defrayed without 
delay and on your application to the Treasurer of the United Stated for what I owe on 
that account he w'ilh 1 am sure, pay It on demand. 1 would give an order for it if I 
knew the amount." 

“*Tl^e CffsrlV ef United StatfJ on Saturday^ Feb. Ll^ t 792 ± noted that Oq the 
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The business done by the Supreme Court during its slay 
in Philadelphia has been described sufficiently by other 
writers, so that it is hardly necessan^ to say more than that 
few^ cases w'ere presented for decision but that some of them 
w'ere quite important. During this period It conducted 
three jury trials and summoned jurors in preparation for 
similar cases and it twice spent over a w^eek in hearing 
arguments but announced its decision within a few- days.^* 

On one day in the midst of the term of August, 1796, the 
Court sal in the State House. The Minutes of the Court 
are careful to say that on all of the other ten days it met in 
the City Hall and they are equally careful to designate the 
Slate House as the place w^here It sat on Friday, the fifth of 
the month. A reason for returning to the City Hall on the 
next day may be found in the fact that a special jurj" sum^ 
moned to appear at the City Hall on Monday, the first of 
August, had been then excused from further attendance 
until Saturday, the sixth. The Court may have decided that 
there would be less confusion if it returned to the place at 
which the ]ury had been directed to appear. But the reason 
for meeting in the State House on Friday is not readily ascer’- 
tainable^ Possibly as he presided over the Court Chief 
Justice Ellsworth wondered w^hy the Judiciary Act had been 
so framed as to call upon the Court to sii in Philadelphia in 

previa day '"Ttic appeared on ihe twnch m ttltfsr PcAra af oBiX** Tbc Dai!y 

(New York) on Feb. 15 latd in a pamge daied Feb. ‘*A CDires^ndcnl 
obfcmt that he was highly pleaied icday irith ihc appe 4 irafLCc oi the jud^s oi tht 
Supreme Court of Uic Umied State* In ihcir Robtf s/ JustUf^ the cleganer, ^favliy nnd 
neatnns of Were the subject of neiTiAfk and approbation with every specMorJ’ 

The *jirae language appeared in ibc PnosjiJ/iwr Gaz^m for Feb. 15 .—At ihown by the 
minuxet of tiw Court, Frldayp Feb. la, the hrtt day of ihit term on which a quorum 
of the JuHticej Wmi prefient. 

^GfOrfia V. Rr^Uifotd, ^•erdict for defendant, 3 DalL 1; MlnuieS of Court* Frb. 
4 - 7 . im; OjK-fl/i V. Ara yerJr, verdkt for S531j. Minutes, Feb. S, d, 1795J Cutfins y* 
South Carolina^ verdict for Minutes, Aug. S, I797. 

of Coi»«, Aog. 5. imi Auj, s, ito; Au’i. I. 6, 1796; Feb* 6, I 797 i 
Feb. S, to, 1798, 

“In Febru.i)% 179;, the irgUfllcDt in pexhillia, V. Duatu't AdmUittratCfl 
eeven dajfl »nd the dreision w« rendered right d»)'l liter; in Augitti, 1795, the 
nrsument in Tolboi v, Janjtjt l.ned ten di} I ind the decitKCk cimc in ib«e i*y%. On 
tbe other hind, id Febmiiy, 179$, Jt'arf v. llyhpn Vrai ir^ued for lii div* but the 
dceiekun wa» not mnounced until tweniy-nve dayi hid elijwcd. 
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August, and he may have suggested that any summer breezes 
could reach the courtroom in the State House more easily 
than they could pcneirate the room which was so close to 
the building of the Philosophical Society, Whatever the 
reason and whatever the experience in the State House, all 
of the other sessions of the Court in that term were in the 
City Hall, opening at nine o’clock. 

During the years in which the Court sat in Philadelphia 
the city developed. When the University left the rooms of 
the Philosophical Society in 1794,®** Peaie moved his museum 
into its place **“ and the Assembly allowed him to establish a 
menagerie south of the museum.*^ The population of the 
city increased forty-five per cent in ten years.®*® The streets 
were improved *** and so were the roads which bound Phila¬ 
delphia to the rest of the state.*** New' buildings were erected, 

Early Fr^ffdingf Jn^rruan PhiloM&phicaS Sorieiy, 

* Early PraertdingF, i 23 ; indjrptndini QainitFr, Oct- l8, 1794i ClaypaaU*J 
Jtn£Fi£an Daily stanch 6^ 1796; La Rochefoiicaiild-Liancourl» Faysit dafU 

Iff StalJ^Unii, Vl, IJOJ Cotton, '^Fcalc'a Museum/* 75 Pop. Sri. ^±^1 

Blrck^ of Fhiiadfiphta^ Bdck of the State House. See also House Jour.^, 1795/6, 
p. 66; end ui note 141. 

^ Senate Journal, IVp ^95^ 39S, 5O1, Sept. 12, 1794. The joint rwalution wa* 

‘‘Tbat Mr. Peafe be juihoriaed, at hif owa expente^ to erect a palLsade fence the 
bteadth of die PhitMophical Hall, and extending ftom the semthwestend of it about half 
a KEuare,— in which mar be Lept anrof the live aniEtuU fonning parE of h\i CollcCtOtl,~ 
and the same so ta keep dunni; die pieasure of the Le^islatuie dr Governor qI this 
commonwealth.** CbmpaUc end of note 49. — On Other pkcec of i merest see C/i 3 ^ 
pooLr'j Amfrkan Daily Feb. X7, March 5^ B, 1796; iilirero Gfiural 

Jdpfftuff and Gatffif cf M/ Uniud Staifs, July aa, z6p 1796; Census Directory'^ 
iSiij p. 417; Bireh^ Puws e/ Fhdadflphia, Congress Hallp showing theatre: and note* 
176-163, citj- h described appreciatively in La Rochcfoucauld-Llancourtp 

^ayagf dans Us £tasj-Unij, \'I, 295* 311-336. 

*Thc 1790 census showed persons in the region between Vane and Cedar 

(South) Streets^ note [76. The [800 ceitsus showed 41^110 pcTSOofl in this district. 
(Report of the ’^Vhole Number of Persons within the ^veral Districts of the United 
States, 49.) 

>** See end of note iSa; Sen. Jour,, H, 10; House Jour.^ 1791/1, 15. 

For wmc time 1:5000 w'as appropriaied annuaily for the irtipiovemeDL of 
Toadj and navigation. (Act of SepL aS, 1 ?^; House JouT^, 1791/jk 51') [merest in 
such impJoi'ertienUi W^as organized. fiJiary of Ja£ob HiiSzJtrimffj 1 ^.) On the Lan¬ 
caster tujnpike see Acis of .April 9p 1792; April 17+1795; A'dJj'onctf Govltfj June 7* ^792+ 
on the bridge acfois the Schuylkill at Market Street^ see Act of March i6p 179S; 
Fmhon^i Jmfrfsan Daily Jdotriisfr, Oct. lo^ iBoOp p. 3p col. 3, More primitive condi¬ 
tions are shown in AVansey, Journal of an Exfwian to sitf Uniifd SmUi in 771534, 1st 
cd., 109. He iayi canccrain^ a bridge ovner the Neshaminy, on the road to New York* 
that ^tiiTi iron chains are strained across the river, parallel to each O'ther, about sit 
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wUti fiat roofs instead of the peaked roofs of earlier times.*** 
\’ew nationwide political parties were organised from Phila¬ 
delphia, The governments of the state and the country* 
were both centered in this city. But its preeminence did 
not last. Before the century closed both capitals were taken 
from Philadelphia and State House Square became a place 
of memories. 


Later History of Buildings, 

We may pass over its later history quickly. In 1802 
Peale was granted permission to use most of the State House 
for his museum,"* That building and the square were sold 
to the city in 1816 for seventy thousand dollars,**^ a sum 
which represented the original cost rather than the value 
which they then possessed.*'* New buildings were erected on 
the site of the State House wings and connecting porticos; *** 
a new steeple, with clock and bell, was placed on the tower In 
1B28;*** and the State House group of buildings was the 
centre of the governmental activities of Philadelphia until a 


fcrt diit>^ce; on ii *fc rtaced fiai plants, Fnwnwl tc sjfh chain, und on thi* iht 
nrors«i ^nd carriaj^ pasi over. Ai the hoi^i atcppccl ura thg* boards^ thej'' 6unk uniltr 
the pretiurc And the water roM between them. Nfo railing on either *ide,'and it really 
louJcfd vie!r>' frfg^hiful and 

**population wa» liilhcicnt to fettuire coiuidcfablebtiLlditig. Biieh, 
t UWJ tf Phtfaiiflpiita, thowi that mnny of the newer Slructum had dn roof*. One of 
them wa* a houw On Ninth Siteet iatetufeJ far the me of the Prmident but never 
occupied by either Wathlngton or.Adams, fl cost over *70,000 snd wj& a fiasco [Sec 
many ttfmnces to it in Diary b/ Jatoi Ffause Jour,, ,70,5/6, Report of 

fitter General, p, ij; Sen. Jour,, VJI, 1 +, t 46 , j 36 . 196 ; Wintey. /on™/ e/#« 
Exf uriwn la thf Unti^ StaUj, J*i ed,. 6; W eld, Travrh Amfrica. 3d ed., lO.} 

nte CIV had spent Ifmon repairing tl» hcm« on Marite, Street which Washirwtoi, 
occupied, (House Jour,, 1791/*, appendu, p. 5.) 

« Act of March n, 1S16, «C, s. The comet building and the property of the 
Amencan 'vete not included: »cc. the offer made bv this act 

ti M accepted bj,' PhiladeSphi* by the ordmancr of April ii 1816 

»*► By the end of December, 1760, £ iz,o6o had been IptB I On land, State House, 
lower and wmps: note Sa. J. 4000 were afterwards ,p„ji on extending the ground^ 

; notir 


to U'llnut Slfcet 

O 0/ PhUaJrtpkia, ,$*4 

^ ns' p' 9 ' ^ PMIoitrlphia, iSjo, view of State House. iBa8, 

Poui^n r Jmfrtcon Daily .Idvfrliyfr, Feb, ^Uich J, July L .Bjg, 

St and -'I'*"PP^Orited fo^ 

dock and bell, fhe bell weighed 4J75 pounds and cost S 1923,75. 


HazJird 
!ipE>ropriat«d for stccplce 
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new city hall, built on the square which Penn had selected as 
a civic centre two hundred years before,*’’ was ready for 
occupancy towards the end of the century. Then, on the 
removal of the courts to the new city hall in 1895,*'* some of 
the old buildings were used for a few years by classes of the 
University of Pennsylvania, men gaining their first knowledge 
of the law in Congress Hall and studying the Constitution of 
the United States only a few feet from the room in w'hich the 
Constitution w’as framed,®^ Mr. Justice Roberts was one of 
those students.*” 

But such uses did not continue long. Within a few years 
all of the buildings constructed after the seventeen nineties 
ivere removed and efforts were gradually made to restore the 
historic buildings and the square to the conditions of earlier 
times.*^ However, there had been no stable conditions tvhlch 
could be reproduced. Both the buildings and the square 
had been altered considerably during the course of the cigh- 

Note S3- 

HalL 

^ On liii: Sippeawnce of thic Cilcrtot of Cbn^rtM Hall it. that time irt U, of Plr 
Pnxwding?^ at Dedication of N^w Buitdiug of Law ScKooU facing p. 5+ Hifi soulheim 
part of the former chaitlbcr of itui House of wii UKd sOHlC clwscs- 

In a buildlng^ immedlatdy west of the Siaie Houae but tom down before 19OO other 
cta&scAji includitt^ the ono op oDnjtEtui iocal Uw, were hetdi. Thai buiEding it thown ko 
Pcnnj-packerp Cangrfss Haii^ facing p. il, 

Wiliam Draper LewEi wa» d^aii- The faculiy included GeOf^ \\Tiircori 
Peppefp George Stuart Paiwraon, G, Stuart Patterson and GcoT;ge Tuekflr Biiphatn, 
Francis H. Bohlcn had taught in the law school and he K»n rejoined its faculty. 

Shortly after Jyne, the first floor of the Stare House was restoW and the 
uinetocuth ceulury iiiructunea east and west of that building wcie leptaccd by W^in^ and 
arcades which Wefr more Site those of the el^hieenth century; lee ticwia cited in 
17j and cLtatiodw in present note. In 1914 and later^ other alteratktps in the bulldiogs 
ou the &£|uaf¥ w^ere made and ihe« were under the advice of the I^lladelphia chapter 
of the American JiisLiLutc of Architects^ (Froi^fdin^j p/ /fntfrKan 1915, 

1-3; 1916, 9^: 19i 8( 119; t9t9p 166; 1912, iQif 1924^ izS,) The recent changes tn die 
Representatives room in CbngresB Hall wnerc made under other auspices- Some of 
them w-erc warranted by contemporary- de«criptmn»p but they do not appear w alEow 
accommodations for all of the 105 or more Repcetentativcis: note 155- in the teston- 
tion of the building which was made under the auapiceB of the institute some twenty 
years before^ a platform found in the Senate chamber was aliow'cd to remain there be¬ 
cause of the absence of knowledge of sufEcient reasons for removing it; but the fact 
that contemporartcfi who described both rooms mentioned a platform iu the House 
without mcntloalng one in the Senate may be entitled to some «”eight and ao may iJie 
fact that the cafpet In the Senate chamberp as described in die Gasrlir oj ihf Unitfd 
Siaifj for June zi, ty^i^ had such a pattern as to indicate that the floor w^as on one 
level in 1791, 
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tcenth century. Therefore vve have not been shown the 
appearance of the group at any one particular period. The 
group today is not as a whole as it was in I77^ or in tySy or in 
tygo or In iSoo. Yet as we walk through the halls In which 
history was made we can in large measure see them as they 
were seen by the great men who here wrought so well. 

And thus our study of the homes of the Supreme Court in 
New York and Philadelphia comes to an end. It has been 
long and possibly too exhaustive. But we have been thinking 
of more than bricks and mortar and times long since dead. 
The places which have held our attention have stood out from 
others of the past as the early habitations of those whose 
decisions have affected our country^ profoundly and will 
continue to do so. 
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A TJENIODONT SKULL FROM THE LOWER EOCENE OF 

WYOMING * 

C. LEWIS GAZIN 

iXfid by tUlf jiprti sj, 


.^EsnAer 

]n 1931 tie Smithsanian Iiutltutieia eipcdhiem w iIm Big K&m Baiin. under the 
direetwB of C. W. Gilmore, wm ertrtmely fortunate in *eeuring the tl^l and lower jam 
ofthelittleliMuuViniodeint, jEr fe|a nut ihri/ermii Cope. The ma ml]«ted 

by G. r. Sternberg in Gray Bull Ma about eight mi lei northweal of \\orland, Wathakie 
County, Wyoming. Hereiofon; “Wwatch" tseniodisnu have been tnown only from 
very mmmplete remaiat, and eieepi for a lower jaw collected hy Wortmao in l«8i, the 
dcicribed material eonaiited only of fragment* of bone* and i«th. j • ■ j 

The aknil La alHim coiaplets, though a«i»en'hat btoltco and dUioned, aod include* 
BKUt of the permanent teeth and a portion of the milk dentitkiii. ITie greater part ^ 
both rapii of the mandi ble a re preaerved and a few of the lower teeth. The aj^imen la 
of apeciaJ Interest in deiaonatnting that teeth belonging to the tj'pe of £fie|fliiiiJ 
tliriformit are the deciduous and little worn permanent teeth of what ha* been ealled 
Cflffl modtn. Since Ertotanut is the earlier name (in pagination. Cope i B74), Cda 
bcCiOlUCl a. aynjonyOl. MoredYfir^ tORlC of tlit specific LLainc^ which havt- been app i 
IK fyiHjiLyiiu iifi.ee they wrirt based cMcfiiisity on differences bctweeti upper 
lower t«th. 

In 1931 the Smithsonian Institution expedition to the 
Big Horn Basin, under the direction of C. \V, Gilmore, was 
extremely fortunate in securing the skull and lower jaws of the 
little known tsniodont, Ectoganus gUriformis Cope, The 
specimen was collected by G. F. Sternberg in Gray Bull beds 
about eight miies north and west of Worland, Washakie 
County, Wyoming- Heretofore’^Wasatch’* tseniodonts have 
been known only from very incomplete remains, and except 
for a lower jaw collected by Wortman in 1881, the described 
material consisted only of fragments of bones and teeth. 

The skull, U. S. Nat. Mus. no. 12714, is almost complete, 
though somewhat broken and distorted, and includes rnost of 
the permanent teeth and a portion of the milk dentition. The 
greater parts of both rami of the mandibles are preserved and 
a few of the lower teeth. The specimen is of special interest 

* by ftfrmwiton of tbe EccrtX9-ry the SmithsiiiiaTi lostiiutlop^ 
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In demonstrating that teeth belonging to the type of Ectoganus 
glirifcrTfiis are the deciduous and little worn permanent teeth 
of what has been called Calamodon, Since Ectoganus is the 
earlier name (in pagination, 1874), Caiamodon becomes a 
synonym. Moreover, some of the specific names which have 
been applied are synonymous as will be indicated on the 
following pages. 

Description of Skull. The skull (Pis, 2 and 3) of this 
individual is relatively small compared with material of 
Psiltaeotkerium multifragum from the Torrejon, as figured by 
Wortman (1897) and Osborn (1907), but this is probably due 
to the immaturity of the specimen. Youthfulness is indicated 
not only by the teeth but by the sponge-like texture of much 
of the bone surface. The skull is noticeably slender, although 
in the rostral portion this is largely effected by transverse 
crushing. Moreover, the rostrum has been somewhat twisted, 
placing the left maxilla and dentition lower and more forward 
than the right. The nasals are broad and extend posteriorly 
about 15 mm. behind the postorbital processes, where they 
terminate rather bluntly. The prcmaxllla Is preserved on the 
left side between the canine and nasals, extending upward and 
posteriorly from the incisor as a slender wedge to a point nearly 
as far back as the postorbital processes. Apparently the 
canine at this immature stage was not entirely covered, or 
sheathed only by thin bone, as the maxilla and premaxiUa, 
although somewhat broken along their margins, thin abruptly 
and^ do not meet over the canine. The anterior margin of the 
orbit is located above a point about midway between P* and 
P . However, its relative position undoubtedly changed with 
The infraorbital foramen is of moderate size and 
terminates anteriorly above P. The postorbital processes 
are low, blunt prominences, with subdued or only weakly 
developed temporal ridges extending back to the sagittal 
crest. A small but conspicuous process is present on the 
anterior margin of the orbit at about the position of the lachry¬ 
mal bone. 1 he zygoma? appear relatively weak for the heavy 
jaws possessed by this animal, but their slenderness may also 
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be attributed to immaturity. The arch arises from the lower 
margin of the orbit, above and part of M‘, and extends 
posteriorly to a position well back on the cranium- The 
posterior extremity of its upper margin is continuous with the 
lambdoida! crest and the lower margin widens to form the 
glenoid fossa. 

The cranium is quite unlike the restoration figured by 
Wortman for Psitiacothfrium. The braincase is small and 
the sagittal crest markedly developed, becoming increasingly 
prominent posteriorly. This development of the crest is 
especially noteworthy in view of the youth of the specimen. 
The temporal fossa is large and rather smooth, and aligned 
near its posterior margin, as observed on the left side, are a 
series of 5 or 6 foramina, three of which are in the squamosal. 
A single large foramen set off from the others pierces the 
parietal at the base of the sagittal crest and at the deepest 
point in the fossa. 

The occiput is high and triangular in posterior view, with 
a prominent, backward extending inion. The lambdoidal 
crests are outstanding and extend laterally to the unusually 
heavy and prominent mastoid processes. The basicranial 
region is broad and relatively short antero-posteriorly. The 
postglenoid processes are rugged and placed noticeably 
inward with respect to the simple, gently concave glenoid 
fossx. The postglenoid process is separated from the 
periotic portion with the bulbous mastoid process by a smooth 
transversely elongate groove or depression for the audital 
tube. Apparently neither the bulla nor the audital tube were 
ossified. 

The principal foramen in the sphenoidal wings is the large, 
horizontally elongate foramen lacerum anterius or sphenoidal 
fissure located between the orbitosphenold and alisphenoid. 
•Apparently Ecioganus had reached a stage of development in 
which only the optic foramen had become distinct from the 
sphenoidal fissure, and this only in the outer or anterior por¬ 
tion as the two are confluent internally and enter the cranium 
through a single opening a short distance anterior to the 
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petrosal. The foramen rotundum and foramen ovale are not 
present and there is no aUsphenoid canal. This apparently 
represents the primitive condition in which the second branch 
of the trigeminal nerve passed through the sphenoidal fissure 
along with the first branch and the third, fourth and sixth 
nerves, the foramen rotundum not having become partitioned 
off. Inasmuch as the foramen ovale is not distinct, the third 
branch of the trigeminal presumably made its exit posiero- 
ventral to the sphenoidal fissure through the large opening 
anterior to the petrosal in about the position corresponding 
to the foramen lacerum medium. In the posterior portion 
of the basis cranii, however, the hypoglossal or condylar 
foramen is distinct from the foramen lacerum posterius. 

Petrosal. Though incomplete on the left, the petrous 
portion of the periotic is entirely preserv'ed on the right side 
(Figs, I and 2 and PU i. Figs, i and 2), It projects promi¬ 
nently forward and medially from the mastoid portion. 
Anteromedial from the fenestrae the petrosal in ventral view 
(Fig. I, PL i. Fig. i) is almond-llkc in shape, and exhibits a 
marked promontorium close to the postcro-la ter ally directed 
spur separating the two fenestrae. The fenestra ovalis faces 
laterally and slightly forward toward the medial extremity of 
the channel for the audital tube. The fenestra rotunda faces 
almost directly backward and slightly downward. Along the 
medial and anterior margin of the projecting portion there is 
developed a conspicuous sulcus or groove, presumably in 
part for the entocarotid artery, and perhaps also in part as a 
venous sinus. At the antero-Iateral extremity of the groove 

lOtiiada (or tochlse}. 
f J.j probably tbt floccutar foisi, 
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ffitykkCQR^toid ibmtkca I). 
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there is a small foramen which is apparently the hiatus 
Fallopii for exit of the major superficial petrosal nerve. 

Lateral to the proj'ecting portion of the periotic the roof 
of the audital cavity shows a prominent channel for the facial 
nerve, w'hich is of particular interest in being open for the 
entire distance between the geniculum and the simple stylo¬ 
mastoid opening. The facial nerve after passing through the 
internal auditory meatus to the bend in the aqueduct of 
Fallopius would enter the open part of the canal. At about 
this point the superficial petrosal nerve normally separates 
from the facial and passes forward, in this case apparently to 
reenter the petrosal close to the open anterior extremity of the 
channel. A short distance farther forward this nerve would 
reappear in what is believed to be the hiatus Fallopii. The 
major portion of the facial nerve passes postero-laterally along 
the facial canal to the stylomastoid opening which in Ectogonus 
is little more than a notch in the antero-medial margin of the 
ventral surface of the periotic. 

Antcro-lateral to the open canalis Fallopii, opposite the 
fenestra ovalis, and just above the medial extremity of the 
channel for the audital tube is a large epitympanic recess, 
which is separated medially from the facial canal by the 
tegmen tympani. Posteriorly this partition curves sharply 
outward and slightly forward, markedly widening the facial 
canal, and leaving a slight pocket below and behind the lateral 
e.ttremity of the partition. 

The exact location for the origin of the stapedial muscle 
Is not known but it was probably in some part of the large 
cavity posterior and lateral to the fenestra and perhaps medial 
to the posterior portion of the facial canal, 

A short distance antero-medial to the epitympanic recess 
and apparently outside the tympanic fossa is a rather large 
post-glenoid foramen which is situated distinctly medial to 
the post-glenoid process, presumably continuous with the 
complex of foramina or venous sinuses visible on the outer 
surface of the parietal and squamosal. 

In medial view (Fig. 2 and PI. i, Fig. 2) several apertures 
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art visible on the dorso^tnedial surface of the penotiCj the 
most conspicuous being the antero^niedtally directed internal 
auditory meatus which occupies a large portion of the dorsal 
surface of the projecting part of the petrosal. Above and 
behind the internal auditor)" meatus and a short distance 
medial to the fenestra rotunda iS the small opening of the 
aqueductus cochleae. Postert^lateral to the internal auditory 
meatus and between two prominent fossae is the antero 
ventrally directed slit-like aperture of the aqueductus vesti- 
buU. The fossa antero-lateral to the aqueductus vestibuli is 
probably that for the floccular lobe of the cerebellum, A 
large depression on the medial surface of the periotic near the 
ventral margin and posterior to the position of the foramen 
lace rum poster ius appears to be a part of a more general ca^dty 
opening posteriorly into the condyloid sinus. The condyloid 
sinus in the exoccipital is double anteriorly and appears to be 
entirely separate from the hypoglossal foramen. 

Superior Dentition. The skull is unique not only in 
being so nearly complete but in exhibiting the dentition at a 
stage in which the fourth milk prcmolars are retained and the 
permanent teeth are just erupting or are only slightly worn. 
This association goes far toward clarifying the relations 
between several of the forms which have been described from 
lower Eocene beds both in New Mexico and Wyoming. 

The dental formula for the upper jaw is the same as that 
recognized by Wortman for the lower jaw, which includes one 
incisor, a canine, and a full complement of cheek teeth. The 
first upper tooth, presumably I* is a hypsodont, strongly 
curved, rodcnt-llke incisor which increases markedly in antero¬ 
posterior diameter toward the alveolus. Enamel is present 
only on the anterior surface, extending part way around on 
the outer surface and only a slight distance back on the medial 
surface. The enamel is smooth near the occlusal surface but 
is slightly roughened more distally. The flattened oval cross 
section of the tooth is somewhat more convex on the outer 
side and shows a slight ridge at the posterior margin of the 
enamel. The occlusal surface of the tooth, together with 
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that of the incisor on the opposite side, is smoothly conve?:. 
Parts of two slightly worn incisors, apparently upper, are 
Included in the type material of Ectoganus giiriformis and were 
figured by Cope in 1877 (PJ. 41, Figs. 4 and 5). A third 
incisor in this material is less tapering and may belong to the 
lower jaw (PI. 41, Fig, 6). A somewhat less flattened incisor 
tooth is included In the material w'hich Cope referred to C&la-* 
rnodcn simplex. This may also be from the lower jaw (PL 
43 , Fig. s). 


The greatly enlarged second tooth, which Cope believed 
to be a lower Incisor (Ij), has been shown bv W^rtman to be 
the canine In the case of PshtacotheTium. In the Ectoganus 
skull this tooth lies for a greater part of its length in contact 
with both the prcmaiilla and majcilla, as would be eipected 
for the canine. Its growth is from an origin well back in the 
rostram, some distance posterior to the anterior extremities of 
the frontals. The canine Is immedlatciv postero-lateral to 
the incisor, without a diastema such as shown m Psittaco- 
thenum multifTagum, Enamel covers the anterior surface of 
the canine and the anterior portion of the lateral surfaces* 
extending slightly fa rther back on the outer wall. The outer 
surface is moreover characterized by a prominent longitudinal 
ridge at the margin of the enamel, and immediately anterior 
to this, a more or less grooved depression. The inner surface 
IS more e^^nly convex, less noticeably grooved, and with only 
a slight ndge at the enamel margin. Posterior to the enamel 
the tooth IS more compressed transversely and acutely convex 
^ ehmd. At the stage of development reached in this skull 
the occlusal extremity of the tooth Is of small diameter but 

irtfitTv toward the frontals* Included 

^the 13. pe material of Ectoganus gUriJormis are the crown 
^riions of two upper canines which arc not greatlv worn and 

hand"^ Unor"®" comparable to that In the skull at 

fr^^gments In the type of Calamodon 
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The first upper ptcmol^r is s. siUiXll) prisiustie toothj with 
a triangular cross sectloni, the broadest side of the triangle 

beingparalldtothepostcro-internalw'allofthecanine. Wear 

has modified the occlusal surface so as to remove any trace of 
cusps- Enamel is present on the outer wall, eitending a 
short distance around the anterior angle of the tooth near the 
occlusal surface. A small patch of enamel also remains on 
the postero-lingual angle at this stage of wear. Through 
occlusion a deep pit has been worn in the posteroexternal 
portion of the grinding surface, opening broadly on the 
postero-external surface. 

The second premolar Is the largest tooth in the cheek 
series. Its crown is only slightly worn and exhibits two 
prominent cusps, one internal and the other external. The 
tooth is transversely broad with the widest portion well for¬ 
ward. The anterior surface shows a marked concavity ex¬ 
tending longitudinally, across which the enamel does not dose 
above the saddle between the cusps. The posterior surface is 
apparently convex as far as can be observed in the skull and 
the enamel divides distally froin the crown a short distance 
from an enamel pocket in the posterior portion of the saddle. 
Apparently the enamel continues for some distance along the 
inner and outer surfaces of the tooth, extending around on the 
posterior surface somewhat more than on the anterior. The 
type of Ectogonus novomfhic^nitj (Cope) is an isolated, 
partially worn second upper premolar w-hich Cope (1877, PI, 
40, Figs. 34-39) thought to be the crown portion of an upper 
canine (“superior incisor-tooth’'). Except for greater wear 
this tooth shows no important differences from that in the 
skull. 

P* is a large oval shape tooth with slightly flattened an¬ 
terior and external surfaces. The tooth is in a position of 
having just erupted, and although the crown is not completely 
preserved in either maxilla, its unw'Orn occlusal surface 
consisted apparently of a cup shaped basin surrounded by a 
tuberculate rim. The crowm portion was completely covered 
with enamel, but the distribution of enamel away from the 
crown cannot be seen without damage to the specimen. 
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The crown of the fourth premolar is almost entirely hidden 
by the deciduous fourth premolar, however, the tooth was 
apparently oval in cross section and at least the an tenor 
portion of the crown as exposed, and probably the entire 
crown, was covered by enamel. A relatively large cheek 
tooth belonging to the type of Caiamodon (1877, 11 . 

44, Fig. 3) may be a fourth upper prcmolar. The tooth is 
well worn, but still shows a vestige of a fold or valley on the 
postero-cxternal portion of the occlusal surface and a consid¬ 
erable extent of enamel up tiie inner wall of the tooth. In 
size it may be somewhat larger than the tooth in the skull. 

Op* is a short crow'ned tooth w'ith three roots, one pro¬ 
minent postero-lingual root and tw’o unequal c.’ctemal roots, 
the anterior being the better developed. The tooth is badly 
w'om but still shows a conspicuous reentrant from the external 
wall. Enamel is continuous around the margin of the wearing 
surface and projects a short distance up each of the root 
portions of the tooth. Both right and left Dp* are included 
in the type of £- glirifortnis. These, however, are slightly less 
worn than in the skull and the enamel pattern on the occlusal 
surface is not so nearlj' obliterated. Cope (i 877 > FI. 44 ^ Figs, 
7-8), because of the incompleteness of the material which he 
had at hand, did not recognize them as milk teeth. 

The first molar is smaller than the premolars immediately 
preceding and its occlusal surface exhibits two transverse 
lophs, the anterior of which is the broader and antero-posteri- 
orly covers a greater portion of the crown area. The valley 
between the crests opens buccally through a deep notch be¬ 
tween the outer cusps of the crests and continues on the outer 
w’all of the tooth as far as can be obsen'cd as a deep longi¬ 
tudinal groove. Lingually the crests approach one another 
more closely and the notch between them is shallower. The 
groove on the lingual wall of the tooth is less conspicuous than 
on the outer side and is obliterated a short distance from the 
occlusal surface. The aniero-external and postero-intcrnal 
portions of the tooth are outstanding laterally and medially, 
causing the greatest diameter to be obliquely outward and 
forward across the tooth. 
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The second molar is about the same size or slightly smaller 
than the first molar. Only the inner wall of the crown, 
showing the lingual extremities of the lophs, is preserved. In 
this tooth the posterior crest was apparently much narrower 
than the anterior crest, as indicated by the outline of the 
alveolar portion of the tooth. Also the outer wall of the 
alveolar portion of the tooth shows a deep longitudinal groove. 
Except for the notch at the occlusal surface in the unworn 
tooth, the lingual wall is smoothly convex. M* is not pre¬ 
served, only the anterior wall of Its alveolus remains to 
demonstrate the former presence of the tooth. 

M&ndible. The mandibles (see Plates 4 and 5) belonging 
to the young skull of Eetoganus gliriformis, though not com¬ 
plete, are distinctly smaller than the lower jaw of **Cala- 
modon” simplex as figured by Cope (1S84) and Wortman 
(1897). The rami do not deepen anteriorly so rapidly below 
the cheek teeth as Cope’s specimen and the canine does not 
extend so far posteriorly beneath the molars; conditions which 
may be attributed to the difference in maturity between the 
two individuals. 

Inferior Dentition. The lower incisor is not preserved, 
and only the basal portion of the canine can be seen. The 
lower canine, as that in the upper jaw, has enamel only on the 
anterior portion, but the ridge along the posterior margin of 
the enamel on the outer side is not nearly so outstanding as in 
the upper canine, and the external enamel surface is ap¬ 
parently not so deeply grooved. The tooth is relatively 
narrower between the posterior enamel margins than in the 
upper canine, and although constricted transversely just 
posterior to the enamel margins, from the constriction back 
to the posterior convexity the thickness is nearly uniform. 
The basal portion of the lower canine is preserved in the 
fragmentary lower jaw which is the type of C&latnodott 
arcamoBfiiiSj and other canine fragments figured by Cope as 
part of this type may belong to the same tooth (1877, PI. 42, 
Figs. 1-4). An isolated lower canine (1877, PI. 41, Figs. 
13-17) was referred by Cope to the same species. Cope 
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recognized the true position of this tooth in the lower Jaw but 
regarded it as an incisor. 

Pi is not presented in either Jaw but the remaining portion 
of the alveolus shows that the tooth had a nearly' triangular 
cross section and was wedged between the postero-extcrnal 
surface of the canine and the anterior wall of the second 
pretnolar. 

The second prcmolar is the largest tooth in the lower post¬ 
canine series, resembling somewhat the corresponding tooth in 
the upper jaw, Pj is relatively broad trans\''ersely and 
flattened on its anterior face. The crown is composed of two 
cusps or columns, the outer column being longer, antero 
posteriorly thicker, and more curved than the inner portion. 
The posterior tvall of the tooth shows a marked concavity 
between the columns, which is broader and more open away 
from the crown. Enamel is present on the inner and outer 
columns of the tooth, on the postero-intemal and postero¬ 
external surfaces respectively. Euatnel is absent from the 
greater part of the flattened anterior surface below the saddle 
between the cusps, but extends around on the posterior por¬ 
tions of the columns to the depression between them, where it 
is again absent from the saddle down. This tooth differs from 
P* essentially in having its anterior wall more flattened and its 
posterior surface markedly concave, but with the broad outer 
convexity forming a rounded though somewhat more acute 
angle with the anterior surface than with the posterior surface 
in both upper and lower second premolars. The crown por¬ 
tion of this tooth in the type of EctQgsnuf gKrtformis was 
thought by Cope (1877, PL 41, Fig. 1) to be the crown of the 
upper canine, which he classified as an upper incisor. A 
much worn and more mature section of a second lower pre¬ 
molar was referred by Cope to Lu/dTnoifoK siftipttx (1877, PL 
43, Fig, i), also wTongly identified as an upper “incisor.” 
However, in 1882, in describing the lower Jaw of Calamodon 
simpUx Cope recognized the true position of this tooth in the 
lower series, but was inclined to regard it as a canine, consid¬ 
ering the first three teeth as incisors. 
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Pj not presen'ed in either ramus of the mandible and the 
crown portion of the fourth ptemolar m the left mandible 
is obscured by the fourth milk premolar. In the right ramus 
the crown is broken away and only the general outline can be 
observed. At the section presented the tooth was apparently 
surrounded by enamel) but probably the enamel was divided 
on the anterior surface in more advanced sections as indicated 
in the lower Jaw figured by Wortman. P* is^a large tooth, 
somewhat broader across the anterior than the posterior 
portion, and with its greatest antero-posterior diameter across 
a distinctly lingual portion of the tooth. 

The deciduous fourth p re molar is a short crowned tooth 
with an anterior and a posterior root. The roots are about as 
wide as the tooth, antero-posteriorly compressed and diverging 
over the crown of the permanent premolar. The crown of Dp* 
is elongate antero-posteriorly, and although much worn it 
apparently had an anterior and a posterior transverse crest, 
connected by a somewhat oblique ridge near the middle of the 
toothi Although larger and relatively more elongate, this 
tooth is suggestive of the brachydont first lower molar in 
Wortm&ni& otariidens (Cope) (1888, PI. Figs- 2, 6) from the 
Puerco. A slightly less w'orn lower deciduous fourth premolar 
is included in the type of B. g/iri/bT'Wiu, associated with 
upper milk premolars. It was this tooth which Cope (1874) 
described as having an S-shaped pattern, and which he 
figured in 1S77 (PL 41, Fig. lo) as a lower molar. 

The lower molars are quadrate, four cusped teeth, with 
the cusps arranged to form an anterior and posterior crest. 
Extending forward and inward from the posterior cusps in Mi, 
and to a less extent in M», are tw'O low spurs, tending to divide 
the deeper part of the transverse valley into two small pockets, 
one to the outer side of each spur. In M| the posterior cusps 
are more distinctly separated from the anterior pair, and from 
each other. In all three molars the width is greatest across 
the anterior portion. M] is a little longer than Ms, and M* 
is distinctly smaller than either. Enamel covers the entire 
crown of each, except where removed by wear. Distribution 
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of the enamel below the exposed crown cannot be seen, but its 
vertical extent was probablj' not so great as in the larger 
premolars. Associated with the type lower janr of Calamodoti 
arc&inofnus is a molariform lower tooth (Cope, 1877, PI. 4s, 
Fig. 5). This tooth is a little larger than the first lower molar 
in the mandible belonging to the skull under discussion. It 
may represent a larger individual, or perhaps be a fourth 
lower premolar, as the unworn crown of the latter cannot be 
seen in the jaw. 

Remarks. In summarizing it may be pointed out that 
the various names which have applied to Wasatch stylinodonts 
were based for the most part on tooth materials in different 
stages of wear or maturity, and on distinctions between 
teeth thought to occupy corresponding positions but here 
recognized to occur in different positions in the dentitions. 
Thus the genotypes, Ectoganus glirifotmis and Calamodon 
simpUxf were distinguished by the difference between a 
slightly worn and a mature section of an upper canine fde* 
scribed as a lower incisor), between an unworn and a mature 
section of Ps (first described as an upper incisor) and between 
milk premolars and a permanent cheek tooth. The spedes 
Ectoganus novomekicanus was distinguished from E. gliriformis 
on the basis of the differences between an upper second 
premolar and a lower second prcmolar, both thought to be 
the crowns of the large upper “incisor.” Calamodcn arc- 
amaenui was distinguished from C. Jtmp/i-A-essentially on the 
differences between a lower and an upper canine, both being 
regarded as belonging to the lower jaw. 

The type of Drypiodon crassus Marsh (1876) has never 
been figured but the difference which Wortman observed 
(1897) between it and the lower jaw of Calamodon simplex 
which he described is essentially in the manner in which the 
enamel is distributed around the crown of P,. In Drypiodon 
it ts stated that the enamel completely surrounds the tooth, 
and in the Calamodon jaw, which has well worn teeth, the 
enamel is discontinuous. In the E. glirijormis mandible 
herein described the broken is surrounded by enamel, hence 
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it would appear that this character is of little or no value, 
particularly since the observed distribution of enamel around 
the tooth varies with wear and the extent to which the tooth 
has erupted. 

From the foregoing it appears that only EctQganvLS 
formis has any standing as a name for Gray Bull stylinodotits, 
however, there still remains the matter of siae and a doubt as 
to whether the immature jaw here figured would in maturity 
reach the proportions of the “Cfl/dfliodon” jaw figured and 
described by both Wortman and Cope, or the mandible 
fragment belonging to the type of “ Calamodon arcamaenus, 
Moreover, the upper cheek tooth in the type of C. jtfwp/r* 
and the lower molar vn the type of “C. arcammnus" are some¬ 
what larger than teeth in what are believed to be the cor¬ 
responding positions in the present skull and jaws of EclogtiJiits 
gliriformis. This suggests that perhaps a second species, 
Ectoganus siittpUx, should be recognized, which from our 
present knowledge is distinguished from f. gliTi/oftftis onl) 
on somewhat larger teeth. 

Little can be added to what has already been written, 
particularly that by Simpson (1931). regarding the relation¬ 
ships of the Taenidonta. The cranial portion of the Ecl&ganiiS 
skull is not so much like that of a gravigrade sloth as Wortman 
figured the restoration of the skull of Psifiacotherinm. The 
dental development from Wortmania to Stylinodon, though 
approaching In a striking way the dentition of the ground 
sloth, is apparently a case of convergent development. It is 
highly probable that these forms represent an order distinct 
from the Edentata, and there is no certainty as to how near or 
remote are the two ancestries, as most of the edentate re¬ 
semblances become more obscure as we retrace the stylinodont 
line back to FEortniania. Moreover, it seems preferable not 
to include these forms, as Winge does, in the Insectivora, 
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* 

{Riod April 
Abstract 

In reply to widely publbhed re-questa I received aflo pewEial accoufita of "ball 
llghtnjn^.^^ Those Teporilivg rsin^ from childica (ai the lime of obscrvition) to erai- 
nem sckintistA, bu c all saw " alike. Tbese many caiOp «cept. perhaps, two or ihiw, 
readily reduce 10 a Itw classes: Brilllaoi dish ii the point struck; persisieacc of vision^ 
broken discharge path, yivieg separate dashei; metcoritca; will-o-ihe-witp; falling 
molted fiHtil; lighining seen edd^oj brush discharge. There was no certain case of 
orthodfti ball lightnings but there were many that for other rnsooi wt« highly inter- 
esiing. 

In' 1924 I published a request for detailed accounts of 
“ball iightning^^ by those who themselves had seen it. This 
request, kindly copied rather widely, brought i8o replies. 
Its repetition in 1931 brought lOO replies. The observers, 
ranging, at the times of observation, from children with no 
formal training, to mature scientists of the highest order, all 
clearly gave faithful accounts of their eiperiences which, in 
most cases, had been such that time could not blur with a veil 
of forgetfulness. It took much trouble to write these replies, 
many of which had to be rather lengthy- 1 therefore wish to 
record here my sincere appreciation of the 280 authors of these 
letters who so generously have added to our knowledge of 
ball lightning. 

Not one of these many accounts is unmistakably that of 
what ball lightning is supposed to be, that is, a leisurely mov¬ 
ing and appro^timately spherical body of gas, electrons, or 
w^hat not, luminous by virtue of its electrical state or condi¬ 
tion. They do, however, divide into several different groups, 
each descriptive of a distinct phenomenon of sufficient interest 
wdthin itself to Justify a brief account in this connection. It 
must be remembered, though, that a faithful report does not 
necessarily, but often necessarily does not, correctly represent 
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the thing described. In the stress of danger and ejEcitement 
things may not actually be what they truly seem, and at best 
an error in the judgment of distance entails a corresponding 
error in the estimate of si^e. Furthermore* to the somewhat 
nearsighted, as many are* a distant light is magnified beyond 
its correct diTnension&. Nevertheless, all these numerous 
reports that have been sent to me are* in general* unmis¬ 
takably clear, even when the correct explanation of the 
phenomenon described is not obvious. 

Flask at Dischargi Pmni. Many accounts of ball lightning 
describe a brilliant ball seen on the spot struck at the Instant 
of discharge^ This seeming greater flare presumably is real 
and caused partly by the supply of material by the solid struck 
and* in many cases* partly by the rich visible spectrum of this 
material in comparison with that of the air. Logic now causes 
many of us to “ recollect” seeing this ball fall a greater or less 
distance onto the place of flare—logic suggests that it must 
have fallen, and recollection gives consentp 

Sometimes the streak of lightning seems to contract along 
its length to a “ball” at the place struck. Apparently the 
luminosity persists longer here than at even a few feet away 
in the free air. I myself can testify to a distinct ca^e of this 
greater persistence of luminosity at and near the place struck, 
as it was not seen until a fraction of a second after the dis- 
charge+ I was at work at my desk when a vivid flash of 
lightning caused me to look suddenly through a window, 
whereupon I saw a javelin of yellowish light that faded rapidly 
sticking into the group chimney of a nearby hospitaL The 
distance from my desk to the place struck was about lOO feet. 
Only a few bricks were knocked out* but in a second or two a 
great puff of sn\oke came from the chimney as from a cannon. 

P^rsisUnce of / ision. Every one is familiar with the fact 
that even a momentaiy' glimpse of the sun in a clear sky, or 
of any other exceedingly brilliant object* leaves a spot before 
the eyes that only slowly fades away. When the light is 
focused on the center of vision the spot is likely to remain more 
or less stationary in front of one and seriously to interfere 
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with seeing. WheHj howcverj the light is focused off-center 
the apparent luminous body is pretty certain to seem to move^ 
often in a jerky or unsteady manner^ owing to turning the 
eyes in an effort to see the supposed object directly. Cleariyj 
since the luminous object now is only a condition at a certain 
place on the retinaj it seems to move, as^ wheUi and to the 
extent that, the eye itself moves. Seeing it directly, or center¬ 
ing our eyes upon it, therefore is impossible. We may turn 
our eyes quickly the apparently necessary amount to see it 
clearly, but instantly it is gone farther on, and we trj'' again 
and ^g^in, and thus give the supposed object a jerky motion* 
Or, as more commonly happens, we may instinctively expect 
a luminous object, resembling a glowing ball a few Inches to a 
foot or so in diameter, to move smoothly through the air or 
over a level surface, as balls are wont to do, and that is how 
the apparent object commonly docs move for us — ^we know 
how it ought to move, and our eyes in anticipation carry it 
along just that way. 

All this and a lot more applies to the after-image left in 
the eye when we happen to see lightning hit a particular spot, 
or catch a glimpse of some other brilliant portion of the streak 
that is, or seems to be, condensed into a small space. Im¬ 
agination, or recollection of \%Lat our experjence has been 
with real objects more or Jess like that which our eyes insist we 
are now seeing, supplies a lot of additional sensations which 
are quite as distinct to us as if they actually had been caused 
in the manner supposed, nor is any one of our senses above 
offering false testimony to the reality of the unreal. The 
initial flash may have been a quarter of a mile aifvay, or farther, 
and yet the “fire balP^ our eyes bring in through a window or 
open door, glows as it floats about the room, gives off, some¬ 
times, the pungent odor of burning sulphur, causes (rarely) 
prickling sensations and even a sense of heat, leaves quietly, if 
through an open space, or bumpity-bump if It chances to roll 
down a flight of stairs with a bounce on every step, for all the 
world as a real ball normally would do. Even if you run 
from it into another room there it will be too and stay until 
It slowly fades or you quickly faint. 
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Every one of these things is described in detail in the letters 
kindly sent to me on this subject. Here is an interesting 
account written on Jan. 19, 1925, at Tauranga, New Zealand, 
by Mr, G, H. Bell: “Years ago,” he says, “ while milking cows 
in an open shed a thunderstorm came over and I ‘saw’ a 
fireball some feet in diameter shoot towards me. Lost a 
moment behind logs it reappeared in the stockyard and I felt 
a hot glow as it glided past a few feet from me right through 
the shed. I failed to determine its course after that as my 
sight seemed confused, and I congratulated myself on a 
narrow escape from death. 

"Now a most remarkable feature of the incident was that 
the cow*s, the most ner^^ous of animals, gave not the slightest 
heed to it, and long did T ponder on this aspect. Years after¬ 
wards while closely staring at an electric light point the light 
was switched off, but I still ‘saw’ the bright globe slowly 
moving on the wall. Only then did it occur to me that my 
‘lightning ball’ of years before had been ‘all my eye’ in the 
truest sense of the term.” 

I do not know what Mr, Bell’s formal training in science 
may have been, but certainly he had caught its spirit and that 
is what mostly counts. 

In many cases the balls seen outdoors appear to fall to 
the ground, as real balls do, other than balloons, and some of 
them bounce in their course from once to a number of times, 
the eye in anticipation making the fictitious object move 
substantially as a real one might. 

Most of the clear cases of persistence of vision are reported 
as seen by but one person. Other reports however say that 
two or more persons saw the same thing. Details are lacking, 
however, to show that they saw precisely the same movements 
and other particulars that would prove objective reality. A 
few observers report noticing the ball growing dimmer and 
smaller as it moved along. Many report that the ball 
exploded with a crash. This crash evidently was the thunder 
that had just reached the observer, after which the ball, 
having exploded, was no longer “seen.” 
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Here is another interesting case that appears to involire 
persistence of vision, quoted in full because of the scientific 
training and ability of the observer, Mr. G+ WL Lewis^ Director 
Aeronautical Research, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. He says: 

“One afternoon in the spring of 1923^ following a rather severe 
thunderstorm, I was surprised to see, from my home in Chevy Chase, 
Md*, a ball of light about the si^e of a toy balloon approximately 
125 feet away in the adjacent woods. It was 8 feet, roughly, from 
the ground, and in a few seconds had moved in my direction 100 
feet, or so, when, at the height of 7 feet, it came in contact with a 
tulip tree. At this place a cloud of dust was formed by a dynamite- 
like explosion so loud that neighbors came out of their houses to 
see what had happened. 

“i immediately examined the tree and found that the explosion 
had occurred where two naiU had been driven into the trunk. 
There were no wires or connections of any kind attached to the 
tree. The bark w^as shattered at the place struck and so loosened 
from the trunk all around that the tree died.” 

A possible explanation of this experience, in general 
keeping with many others, would be that somehow an after 
image had been formed in the eye by a brilliant light that 
seemed to the observer, when he first became aware of it, to 
be only a short distance, 125 feet, away, but which actually 
may have been much farther off* Then as the image was 
being followed in the usual way the tree was struck by 
lightning near to where the seeming ball then appeared to be. 
According to this idea, the moving luminous ball, an after 
image, and the striking of the tree were related only as coinci¬ 
dental occurrences, and not causally connected. However, 
such were the experiences, which I am permitted to quote, 
of a trained scientist, interpret them as we may. 

Rtfi^ciion from Convex Surfaces, A few persons have been 
startled by the reflection of a brilliant streak of lightning by 
a polished convex metal surface, such as that of a kitchen pan, 
a door knob and the like, and reported what they saw to be 
ball lightning. 

Place-io~placf Discharge Indoors- When a house is struck 
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bjf Ugtitmng it often happens that a portion at least of the 
current jumpa across one or more air gaps and at each such 
place produces a brilliant flash. Such flashes occasionally are 
referred to, by those who have seen them, as ball lightning, as 
also are the after images which such flashes leave in the eye. 
Telegraph keys, wall telephones and lightning arresters at 
power bouses arc, or at least formerly were, the starting points 
of many a ball of lightning—a brilliant spark, owing to the 
wire being struck somewhere, and its after image. 

Lightning Discharge Outdoors along a Broken Conductor. 
Obviously there is a brilliant flash wherever lightning jumps 
a gap in a conductor, or takes the near way, as It does, across 
a sharp bend instead of following the wire, say, around the 
corner. When several such breaks occur in a row the conse¬ 
quent flashes, though occurring virtually simultaneously, 
may be mistaken for rapidly passing ball lightning. An 
excellent example of this type of ball lightning was brought 
to my attention some years ago, on which I took notes at the 
time, as follows: On Sunday afternoon, June 8, ^9^4, Mt- 
C. P, Thomas, a white mail carrier of Washington, D. C., 
parked his automobile on the side of the road to Fairfax, Va., 
pending the passage of a severe thunderstorm. When it 
was nearly over, a moderate flash of lightning was instantly 
followed by a ball of fire the size of one’s double fist that 
swiftly passed loo feet or so along the opposite side of the 
road, but within zo feet of him. At one point on its course 
there was a sharp explosion with flying sparks followed by 
smoke. 

On the following Thursday afternoon Mr. Thomas kindly 
took me to the scene of the ball lightning. There we at once 
found along the course the ball had taken the badly rusted 
remnants of an abandoned wire fence. The upper strand, 
about two feet above the ground and more or less covered by 
weeds, was partially fused in various places, especially where 
it was in contact with another wire, and at one place burned 
entirely In two. About 30 feet beyond the place the ball was 
last seen, and in the direction it seemed to be going, the wire 
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terminated in a large tree, presumably overgrown where it 
had been attached years before. Near the place the auto 
mobile had been parked the wire turned off at right angles to 
the road, went through woods some 75 feet and terminated on 
a tree that had been struck by lightning very recently as 
evidenced by the freshness of the skinned bark, plowed up dirt 
and willed leaves. Quite evidently, then, a portion of the 
discharge that hit this tree turned off along the rusted wire 
and made the flashes that produced the impression of a swiftly 
passing ball of fire. 

Several other occurrences of ball lightning have come to 
my attention that seem to have been caused in the same 
general way as the one just described. 

Metiorttifs^ In a few cases what appear to have been 
near-by meteorites have been reported as ball lightning. 

IVill-o'-the-wisp. Mr. Charles L. Searcy, writing from the 
University of Nevada on February i, 1926, reports that in 
1S85 he and several others saw ball lightning one calm sultry 
night in Indiana. It looked like a ball of fire tw-o to four feet 
in diameter, and moved in an irregular course near the surface 
of a long meadow ridge. At times it appeared to brush the 
ground and then quickly rose to the height of 10 to *5 feet. 
It passed by some ,200 feet distant, and was visible three 
quarters of a mile away. Several neighbors also saw It. Its 
speed was moderate, something like that of a slow moving 
airplane. 

For a recollection of 40 years this is a most excellent de¬ 
scription of one of the recognized varieties of the will-oMhe- 
wisp, namely, an owl out on a hunting flight and covered with 
fox fire from a decaying hollow tree in which he had spent the 
day. 

Falling Molten MetaL A shower of liquid iron is a thing 
to keep away from, and when it has been produced by light¬ 
ning, as it sometimes is, it is likely to be somewhat startling. 
It is no wonder then that occasionally such glowing masses 
appear many times larger than they really are, especially to 
one who is appreciably nearsighted, and are reported as 
cases of ball lightning. 
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iiighining Sfffi End on. If one happens to see the lower 
portion of a lightning discharge end on, or nearly so, he is 
likely to report it, if he lives to tell the tale, as a ball of fire 
coming at him. He actually knows nothing, of course, about 
its direction of travel, but he is sure he didn't throw it and 
common sense (a composite of past experiences and not 
always reliable) tells him that it therefore must have come 
towards him. This testimony he accepts and under the 
circumstances that is the best he can do. Mr. J. W. Bernard, 
Writing from Dermott, Arh., on July iS, I 93 *» says that in 
1902 or 1903 a severe thunderstorm came on while he was in 
a field plowing. He was hurr^dng to the end of the row 
where he could unhitch his mule and find shelter, but before 
getting there sensed a pungent odor and heard a swishing 
sound that appeared to be behind him. On looking back to 
sec w'hat could be making this noise, he saw, he says, “a ball 
of lightning, about the size of a man’s head, starting in my 
direction. I dodged down against the plow, or rung in the 
plow handles. The lightning seemed to burst between me 
and the mule. I felt the jar of the plow as it was jarred out 
of the earth, perhaps six Inches. One plow handle was split 
off and remained in my hand; the other handle was split but 
remained on the plow. The mule fell to its knees, then sprang 
up and ran across the field. As the mule sprang to its feet 
I fell to the ground. I did not lose consciousness, but could 
not rise at once. 1 was shocked but not injured in any way.” 

The swishing noise and the pungent odor presumably 
were owing to a brush discharge, such as often occurs just 
before a flash of lightning and at the place about to be struck. 

1 have other similar accounts of this variety of ball light¬ 
ning—'lightning seen end on. One of them, a somewhat 
detailed account by a man kilied by this variety of ball light¬ 
ning, deserves being quoted. Oh yes, he came to two or 
three hours later, but he had gone through all the experience 
of being killed, and doubtless "would have been buried without 
further consciousness if he had not come to. The man in 
question is Mr. Newton J. Dominy, postmaster at Dublin, 
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Ohio, whose account is dated August i8, 1931, He says 
the occurrence was about 4 miles southwest of Dublin, Ohio, 
in August 1896 and at 11^5 p.tn. The ball which made a 
hissing roar and left a strong odor of burning sulphur (effects, 
both of them, obviously of the precursory brush discharge) 
WAS fiery red, changing to white, round and seemed to be 
about a foot in diameter. He further states that he was 
driv'ing a horse and buggy in darkness that was pitch black, 
save only as relieved by frequent lightning, ivhen suddenly 
this ball appeared with a streak of fire behind it. There was 
a hissing noise (due, presumably, to a precursory brush dis¬ 
charge, as explained above) and then suddenly the ball hit 
the left fore wheel of the buggy, knocking him, buggy, and 
horse into a ditch along the road fence. The horse was 
thrown on her back, the harness broken, the wheel struck 
torn off, and all its spokes except three jerked out of the hub, 
and they out of the felly. He remained in the buggy, hips on 
the seat, body bent forward betiveen his legs, and top of bead 
on the foot rest on the floor. Here he remained unconscious 
two and a half hours. The horse, still on her back, finally was 
gotten up but seemed dazed for days afterwards, and from 
that time on afraid of lightning. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, there are several 
kinds of “ball lightning”; some are pleasing, and some just 
scary, but one experience with this end-on variety is quite 
enough for any sane observer. 

jSrwjA Disrkargf, StotioTiary. The brush discharge, 
coronal discharge, St. Elmo's Fire, or whatever else we choose 
to call it, is a well-known phenomenon that frequently has 
been called ball lightning. During dry and dusty periods it 
often occurs here and there along wire fences like so many 
candles set to light the way, and occasionally of dark nights 
produces a weird effect on the lonely cattle ranch by turning 
every steer into a devil with flaming horns! Sometimes in the 
midst of a thunderstorm two or three of these strange flames 
whirl and dance like dervishes on a chimney top, and then 
dive in with a crash as the lightning strikes. No wonder they 
often have been called ball lightning. 
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One man reports seeing, in the middle of the night as a 
thunderstorna approached, a sputtering sulphur flame (judging 
from the odor) six inches long on top of his iron bedpost. It 
lasted only a few seconds and went out with a bang. Spooky 1 
but just a brush discharge. 

Dr, A. J. Dempster, Professor of Physics, University of 
Chicago, kindly sent me an account of his own observation 
of what appears to have been an exceptionally large brush 
discharge that many would have called ball lightning. He 
writes: “The fireball that I observed occurred in Evanston, 
III., in front of the Patton gymnasium. sudden electrical 
storm with heavy rain came up and three of us in a closed car 
had just passed in front of a streetcar which was stopped and 
taking on passengers when an especially intense lightning 
flash occurred. 1 looked back and noticed that the lights 
were out in the streetcar, about 50 yards away, and that on, 
top sat a yellow ball of light about two feel in diameter. I 
was elated at realizing that I was seeing the rare phenomenon 
but was afraid that the passengers in the street car might 
have been injured. We stopped our car and got out in order 
to walk over, about 30 yards. Before we got far the fireball 
became faint and gradually disappeared. I would estimate 
the total duration as [O to 15 seconds. Just as we got to the 
car the motorman threw his switch as apparently only his 
automatic cut-out switch had been set off by the flash. The 
car lighted up and went on with no one inside appearing aware 
of the occurrence of anything unusual.” 

if any one insists that this was not a brush discharge I 
shall not argue the point with him, but merely express the 
desire that he kindly will give me his interpretation of it, 
which indeed may be correct, or, at all eixnts, nearer the 
truth. 

The most spectacular display of the brush discharge that 
has come to my attention occurred in January JQ24, on the 
ridge of a barn some 200 feet away from the observers, 
directly across a road and parallel thereto. The following 
account, written on December 16 of the same year, kindly 
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was sent to me hy one of the eye witnesses^ Mrs. R. Gil¬ 
christ. 

At sis O'dock a.m. Mr. Gilchrist observed a light that appeared 
to be reflected from the barn through our window and remarked 
that a car might be coming. Howevcrj as the light persisted I arose 
and stepped to the window where my eyes w^ere hurt by the glare- 
1 immediately rushed to the phone to inform the owner of the barn 
that it was on fire, but In passing the large bay window in the living 
room 1 w*as so attracted by the light that I looked at it again and 
then saw that instead of the bam being ablaze there were balls of 
fire atop the rooh Mr. Gilchrist and our adopted son Edw^ard 
w^ere there by this time and w'e all gazed in astonishment at the 
w'onderful spectacle. 

"^There were six incandescent globes or disks or hemispheres, 
It Is impossible to state exactly which, upon the ridge of the barn, 
seemingly about three feet in diameter and spaced exactly even 
wdth a distance of sis inches between their edges—for a distance of 
four rods around the barn every^thing w^as clearly illuminated. 

“Edw^ard then called our rapt attention to the dlak on the north 
end of the barn with the exclamation: 'It’s falling!^ Sure enough 
it did fall, leaving the ridge writh a sort of jump and landing, without 
loss of brilliance, half way down the roof, then bouncing from there 
over the eave and disappearing before reaching the ground- Im¬ 
mediately upon the extinction of the first light the second disk 
started to fall, and then the rest, one after another, in exactly the 
same way at regular intervals. Abruptly as the last one disap¬ 
peared the light around the barn vanished and all w^as again dark- 
I at once looked at the sky and saw It was exceptionally dear, writh 
no clouds and the stars very brilliant. An investigation in the 
morning show^ed that nothing had been disturbed and that there 
were no signs of anything out of the ordinary having taken place,” 

The following quotation from a letter by another eminent 
physicist, Leonard B, Loeb of the University of California, 
Berkeley, also is interesting. " I am particularly anxious,” he 
assures us, **to record this experience in view of the fact that 
It occurred to me when I was a young child of som^ eight to 
ten years and, although I have never been imaginative and 
given to story telling} I was laughed at for my siatement. I 
can, however, remember it as clearly today as w'hen it oc¬ 
curred; incidentally at that age I had not heard of the phe¬ 
nomenon before, so it is not a figment of imagination, I do 
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not believe anyone else saw it, at least no one but my brother 
was near and he was much too young. 

“It was during a summer thundershower in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and must have been around 1898 or 1899. 
It was an afternoon thundershower, occurring, as near as I 
can remember, between three and five o'clock, probably at 
about four. The phenomenon occurred at the beginning 
of the storm, that is, as the main thundercloud was approach¬ 
ing; it was already fairly dark. 1 was indoors on account of 
the impending shower and was observing it from the front 
wdndow of my grandfather’s house. It occurred coincident 
with a striking of the lightning on the cornice or roof of a house 
across the street and one or two doors up. It preceded the 
thunderclap and the flash. As I looked out of the window 
I noticed a ball of what I would now describe as the color of 
active nitrogen or possibly slightly darker, as it seemed to 
me, descending from somewhat the direction of the neighbor’s 
house in a light graceful curve. Its diameter appeared to be 
about double that of the toy balloons which one secs and its 
motion through the air was quite analogous to the motion 
of the type of atr-inflated balloons which are used so frequently 
in modern dinner parties. It had a translatory motion in my 
direction and seemed to descend down an inclined plane from 
the approximate location mentioned. It appeared to strike 
on the lawn, bounced slightly once and then disappeared. Its 
disappearance was followed, better accompanied, by a tre¬ 
mendous clap of thunder and flash of lightning which ap¬ 
peared simultaneously. This w'as the flash which struck the 
cornice, 

“There was no visible after effect and its outline, so far as 
I remember, was more or less indistinct, although it was quite 
spherical -in shape. In the question of the sharpness of 
outline I am no longer definitely certain. As regards the 
direction of the wind, I am inclined to believe that it might 
have followed the direction of the wind, although at that 
particular time the lull between the up-draft and the thunder¬ 
storm wind was on. 
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It has been my impression, as I have thought of it in later 
years, that the phenomenon was caused by some type of 
intense glow discharge caused by the effect of the field of the 
approaching cloud on the cornice or some projecting angle 
of the building. It has been my impression in thinking of it 
that the so-called ball was internally in rapid rotation of some 
sort or that there was a vortex which gave it its shape. The 
color was definitely that of active nitrogen, as 1 have since 
seen active nitrogen in the laboratory.” 

I fully concur in the supposition that this phenomenon 
was started by an intense glow, or brush discharge, but 
strongly suspect that its graceful fall was the familiar travel 
of an after image, and its bouncing Just what any “born” 
physicist would expect a ball to do and, if it were an after 
image, “see” it do. The crash of thunder distracted atten¬ 
tion and the ball, doubtless already fading, was lost to sight. 

Brush Discharg^t Mooing. This phenomenon also fre¬ 
quently has been called ball lightning. It is exactly like the 
stationary' brush discharge, just described, except that by 
the wind, or otherwise, it is carried along from one place to 
another, following the locus, presumably, of the most intense 
or concentrated ionization. Ordinary telegraph and tele¬ 
phone wires furnish favorite routes for the brush discharge to 
travel along, but it is not exclusive in its choice of paths. On 
mountain peaks, for instance, it may run along the edge of a 
cliff or even jump from boulder to boulder—really, no doubt, 
disappear from one boulder and reappear on another close by. 
Thus, Professor Henry B. Ward of the University of Illinois, 
referring to a storm he and Dr. F. E. Clements of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington were in on the top of Mt. Garfield, 
Colorado, says: “The storm was an electrical one and the 
display was very vivid. I recall seeing balls of fire roll along 
the rocks and drop from one to another.” 

I have one more variety of ball lightning to report, but 
only a single occurrence of it has come to my attention, and 
I do not know how even to classify that, let alone explain it. 
It was described by Dr, Joseph S. Ames, long-time professor 
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of physics at the Johns Hopkins University. In his letter of 
June 19, 1934, quoted with his explicit permission, he says: 
"Mrs. Ames was standing on a rug dunng a thunderstorm 
with her hand at her waist, one finger more or less extended. 
1 was about five feet away and noticed the air between her 
finger and the floor was quivering so that it looked just like 
the hot air over a field. I noticed something rise slowly from 
the floor up towards her finger and then there was for an 
instant a small oblong fireball about the size of a pecan 
attached to her finger. It was not very bright and appeared 
to shine through a haze, There came a flood of lightning 
outside and the fireball disappeared.” 

Is there, then, no such thing as ball lightning.^ I don’t 
know. I only know that many things have been called ball 
lightning that were something else. Possibly a wire too 
feet long, or longer if necessary, carried more or less vertically 
in the free air w’hen the potential gradient is very high, would 
give a vigorous brush discharge at either end, the brighter 
of which (that at the anode) might be conspicuous in the dark 
and pass for ball lightning. A very fine wdre would be 
sufficient, one that the winds of a severe thunderstorm could 
take aloft if one end of it were attached to some light object. 
This would be a rare occurrence of course, but so is genuine 
ball lightning, if it occurs at all. 

Another possibility: Since the lightning discharge pro¬ 
gresses intermittently with only the relatively short forward 
portion of each successive surge especially brilliant, it would 
seem that if the distance gained by each impulse were very 
small there might then be at the forward end of the discharge 
a manifestation of genuine ball lightning. Whether or not 
this concept is permissible must await our further knowledge 
of lightning. 

The idea, often advanced, that ball lightning Is a bal¬ 
loon of luminous gas without a wall appears to have made 
no progress on the road towards scientific acceptance. 

Dr C. 


THE FACTORS CONTROLLING PRICES 
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ABSTiA^rr 

Prim are anwng the m&et important &f all faciort In owr dally Hfe and welfitc. 
The t^rcn which In lum influence prices fnatcriaUy are nijmeiontp compicit and of 
quite diHercnt ordefu. Price changes arc not caused dtrcci/y by changet in the quantity 
of moneys nor by channel in bnaincsB activity, ntn by changes in the price of 

Tht Wiffen-Pcirttm dKorj of ti* wlHisn beiwcta ihc general prise kvel end xhe 
prise of gold, whish waa adopted by the Room: veil AdminSitraiiofl in 1933, i* nai™ in 
logk, and during the laii Uitw years hat in largest part failed to work out in ptactisal 

The tj-pr of price behavior which is moit dliutnua loournitional welfare la large 
and frequent changes in prices. Such Jarge and fiequeni changes are rnoit commonly 
auociaied with similar changes la the total motvey volume of the nation’s spending- 
Large change* in the total money volume of spending are In turn moit closely aBso- 
ciited with similsr change* In the aise of our total stock of money (currency and 
demand deposits i»l«n together). 

As a first approilmaiion, I therefore propose that we endeavor to siabiliu w *i« 
of the Stock of money per capita, in order to make prices behave In more "desirable^ 
ways, StaHliaing the stock of money in iMs fashion mill not lubiliae pn^. But it 
will reduce the factor* which cause prices w alter to a few major categories, none of 
which is likely to produce fargr n>td/rrfwnJ price fiuciuations- The unfettered maniac 
in our economic life today U frequent large changes in the money stock. But the 
forging and fitting of adequate ahacklea is not a task beyond wr powers. 

It requires no proof that prices ate among the most im¬ 
portant of all factors in our daily life and welfare, If prices 
are " too high,” we all grumble^ and talk bitterly about such 
things as misguided government policies, inflation, and social 
justice. If prices are “too low,” we observe the accompany¬ 
ing fall of business activity with misgiving, and fear of a 
general economic paralysis assails us. Clearly prices are im¬ 
portant to us, and clearly it would be highly advantageous if 
we could make prices behave in more desirable ways. 

The group to which we naturally appeal, in order to find 
out how to make prices behave in ways we Judge to be desir¬ 
able, is of course the economists. Yet the results of making 
such an appeal, at the present day, are likely to be both dis- 
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appointing and even somewhat startling. We should find 
extensive and perhaps increasing disagreement among the 
economists as to what to do, In order to control prices and 
their changes. Moreover, we should find that most econo¬ 
mists admit to possessing a remarkably inadequate body of 
knowledge, in any defensible meaning of the term “knowl¬ 
edge,” as to what the factors are which really govern price 
movements themselves, and as to the working mechanisms 
involved- The economist has no such command over his 
empirical data and over his theoretical interpretations as does 
the engineer or the physicist, and has no such armory of 
tested therapeutic measures as does the physician. This 
situation is not wholly the fault of the economist. The facts 
he must deal with are complex, refractory, and difficult to 
measure quantitatively. He has no test-tubes, microscopes 
or controlled experiments to work with, and in the monetary 
field he has only rather recently begun to acquire and apply 
adequate analytic tools of other sorts. But the situation is 
one which the economist must himself recognize honestly, 
and it is one which should make him w'alk extremely softly 
when he tries to reach practical conclusions. 

It is not even wholly clear what we mean when wc speak 
of "prices” and “the problem of prices.” As a first approxi¬ 
mation, we usually mean the prices of commodilitSf and 
especially of those commodities which are themselves bought 
and sold by individuals—like bread, and unlike blast furnaces. 
But the factors which influence commodity prices are also 
apt to influence money incomes, and likewise the prices of 
other kinds of things, though with varying degrees of speed 
and uniformity; and changes in money incomes are apt to 
react on commodity prices, though again in varying fashions. 
From this complexity and variability of relationship, in¬ 
cidentally, comes much of the difficulty of the monetaiy 
economist’s problem. In what follows, I shall have the 
prices of commodities chiefly in mind, but with the prices of 
human effort and sacrifice, and the prices of land, securities 
and other rights, always In the background. I shall also 
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consider only the movements of the general asfrag^ of prices. 
Of course, wide movements of particular prices and price 
groups occur relative to this general average, movements 
which are diverse and often difficult to reduce to useful 
generalizations. But these relative movements can usually 
be accounted for fairly easily in each particular case: for 
example. In terms of crop failures, floods, the A.A.A., new 
tariffs, shifting styles and tastes, and the like. They do not 
present the most important problems. 

If we look at the principal factors or forces which at one 
time or another have been thought to have a dominant influ¬ 
ence on the general average levels of prices, we find that the 
list is long and diverse. The man in the street commonly 
gives the leading role to what he calls demand and supply. 
Then he stops, confident that he has said something. Clearly, 
however, he has only restated the problem. We need to know 
what demand and supply themselves are, and especially v/hy 
they are what they are. 

Others, with somewhat greater sophistication, talk wisely 
about gold as the villain in the piece. There is something in 
this view, obviously, but it can hardly be the Mrhole story. 
In recent decades, gold has never been an important medium 
of exchange in this country, and at the present moment it is 
not in circulation at all. Its chief function has been to act 
as a reserve behind currency and bank deposits. But its 
actual reserve relation to currency, and especially to deposits, 
is both variable, and within wide limits unpredictable. We 
cannot say, for example, that increasing our gold resen-e by 
one dollar will necessarily increase our bank deposits by ten 
dollars, or by twenty, or by any other unique amount. 
Depending on the circumstances at the time, the coefficient 
of increase may lie anywhere between zero and.perhaps 30 or 
35. Again, the Warren-Pearson theory about gold, which 
the Roosevelt Administration adopted in t 933 i hardly 
acceptable without elaborate modification. In its original 
form, it is naive in logic, and over the last three years has in 
largest part failed to ivork out empirically. This theory holds 
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that if you raise the price of gold in terms of currency by a 
given amount, all other commodity prices will rise In equal 
degree. So far as our prices have risen since the 1933 devalua¬ 
tion, the rise (except for an initial speculative boom) has 
been due almost entirely to other factors than the devaluation 
itself, at least in the first instance. The price of gold influ¬ 
ences the price of other commodities, if at all, only indirectly 
and at several removes. 

A third line of explanation, which was dominant among 
English economists for nearly a century before the World War, 
and which until recently was accepted by the great majority 
of American economists, looks to the quantity of the media of 
exchange actually in use. These media of exchange arc now 
chiefly currency and bank deposits. The doctrine based upon 
their size was the so-called quantity theory of money, familiar 
to you all. This theory is one of the oldest elements in the 
existing body of economic ideas. As far as I know, it was 
first stated explicitly in 1568. In its most rigid form, it 
merely declares that changes in prices are proportional to 
changes in the quantity of money. This view too, obviously, 
has something to be said for it, especially with respect to 
ver>" large changes in the money supply. But the most 
superficial inspection of the logic of the situation, and of the 
available statistical facts, shows that this also can be at best 
only a partial explanation. Even when allowance is made for 
the velocity of circulation of money, the relation of money 
to the levels of prices is variable, not unique, and is not at 
all closely predictable. 

Then there are, fourth, a number of explanations of price 
levels and movements tvhich run in terms of the particular 
types of organization and procedure through which men desire 
or permit their group economic activities to be conducted.* 
1 have in mind here such diverse things as governmental and 
private monopolies, trade associations (not omitting the 
N.JR..A. and the .^.A.A.I); the complex of customary and legal 

^ I take It tJiEfl h what lome ecEmomiflii h.ivz m mliiA by the term 

laitltuuonf/^ when they to ^ive that tenn a. spcrlBc EneAnin^. Private 

property, and the practise of obsemn^ corttrActi, are alio “InitciutiMt^^ in ihii sense. 
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factors which makes some prices “sticky’' or even virtually 
immov'able, such as street car faresj government control of 
prices in war time; and the like. These factors clearly have an 
influence on price levels. In most cases, however, they are 
not responsible for large and frequent changes in the general 
aggregate of prices. It is these latter changes which seem to 
be especially disastrous to economic welfare, and the origins 
and control of which are therefore of especial interest to the 
economist. Similarly, wars and other catastrophes may 
produce great effects on prices at any one time, but are not a 
major factor in those frequent wide fluctuations in prices, 
which are so likely to be characteristic of even the most 
peaceful eras. 

Finally, the moneta ry theory of the last ten or fifteen years 
has put especial stress on the shifting relations between the 
current volume of new saving and the current volume of newr 
investment. These shifts are held to affect not only the 
prices of particular classes of commodities, but also the aver¬ 
age prices of everything in general. Broadly speaking, it is 
argued, for example, that if the nation at any one time saves 
more than before, and if other things remain unchanged, then 
the nation necessarily spends less than before. Other things 
still equal, prices, business activity, and the aggregate of 
individual money incomes will then all fall. On the other 
hand, if investment increases, either through the spending of 
past savings or through the creation of new bank deposits for 
the purpose, prices and business activity will rise. These 
ideas have been developed, in various alternative and some¬ 
times conflicting forms, by (in particular) D. M. Robertson, 
J. M. Keynes, F. A, Hayek, and their several followers.' 

It is at once clear that the current relation of savdng to 
investment must often, and perhaps usually, be an important 
factor governing the levels and the changes of prices. But 
here again one wonders whether this alone can possibly be the 
whole story. It seems self-evident that even if new saving 
and new investment both stood at zero, large and frequent 

^ decrees df of eoune, to tho ccondmiiis df tlie law 

ninetff Ht It and early twenTietli dcnturicft* 
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changes in prices could still lake place-^say, in consequence 
of changes in the quantity of money itself. Of course you 
can get around this contention, as some have already d6ne, 
by so defining your ternts that a change in the quantity of 
money is said to an act of saving or an act of invesltueni. 
Such a procedure seems of doubtful value, however, for it 
jumps over some of the most important problems we must 
actually deal with, and it Ignores some of the most important 
effective factors in the situation, I am not clear that even 
Mr, Keynes’ latest book, which seems to me a great improve¬ 
ment on its predecessors, fully escapes this defect, of solving 
certain problems by simple definition. 

Thus the recent work in monetary theory', valuable though 
much of it is, does not give us completely satisfactory answers 
to the question of prices. Nor is it without significance that 
this recent work is almost entirely “theoretical,” in the sense 
of being speculative. It proceeds deductively, from a few 
broad and largely untested premisses. Little attempt has 
been made, in this recent work, to build up an adequate body 
of knowledge from the systematic collection and analysis of 
empirical data. 

In the face of this situation with respect to the doctrines 
and the data which lie to hand, can w'c reach any useful con¬ 
clusions as to the factors tvhtch dominate prices and as to the 
control of these factors themselves.^ I think ive can. 

One thing seems clear at the outset. Prices are not 
related dirfctiy to any one of the other factors we have pre¬ 
viously been considering, but are related only at one or more 
remov'es. The first effect of an increase in current inv'estment, 
for example, is to increase thf total moft^y volume of spending 
(other things always equal). This latter increase may then 
work itself out solely in producing a rise in prices, or solely in 
producing an Increase in the physical quantities of goods 
produced and sold, or it may do both. Most commonly, 
something of each possible result will appear. From the 
analytic point of view, however, at least one major step has 
intervened between the change in prices, if such a change 
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takes place, and that increase in current investment which 
was here the inillal disturbance. The intervening step is the 
increase in the money volume of spending. 

Now the question of whether an increase in the total vol¬ 
ume of spending will produce a rise in prices, or a rise In the 
physical quantities of goods sold, or a rise In both, is signifi¬ 
cant; and the answer to it is complicated. This answer runs 
partly in terms of the working and the effects of such social 
and economic institutions as were referred to previously — 
monopoties, trade associations, customary prices, and the 
like. It also runs partly in terms of the technical coefficients 
of production, which govern the relations between changes in 
output and changes (other things equal) in unit costs. These 
various factors, however, ordinarily do not produce large and 
frequent changes in prices. For our present purposes, they are 
therefore of the second order of importance; and in a pre¬ 
liminary approach to the problem of prices, they can safely 
be ignored. 

The factor of prime importance is, rather, changes in the 
total money volume of spending. This money volume is most 
easily measured, as a first approximation, in terms of the 
national money income. After allowance for changes in the 
degree of business integration and combination, and for 
changes in the current relation of investment to saving, the 
two apparently vary roughly in proportion. Now it so 
chances that I have just finished a study of the movements of 
the national money income in this country, during the quarter 
century from 1909 through 1932, and of some of the factors 
to which it is related. The results will appear as a chapter in 
a book 1 hope to publish within a few days, on The Behanor of 
Moneys For our purposes here, the most significant finding 
of that study is that changes in our national money income 
have been predominantly associated statistically with changes 
in the total stock of money, taking currency and demand de¬ 
posits together- Changes in the circular velocity of the 
money stock, it is true, also contributed something to the 

I Book Co,;, York^ 1936. 
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changes in the national money income. But their influence 
and effects were far smaller than those of the money stock; 
and until the beginning of the present depression^ such changes 
in circular velocity were confined within relatively narrow 
limits (roughly plus or minus i i per cent around a nearly 
horizontal trend). 

The first major practical conclusion we reach^ therefore, is 
that in order to do something about prices* we must begin by 
doing something about large changes in the stock of money.^ 
Absolute fixity of the size of the money stock would probably 
be undesirable, for a number of reasons. But if we were to 
stabilize the quantity of money fir capita^ we should also 
come fairly close to stabilizing average money incomes per 
capita, and hence to stabilizing the total money volume of 
spending per capita. So far as fluctuations in general prices 
still remained, these fluctuations would then be due either to 
short-period changes in the circular flow of money, or to the 
effects of the institutional and technological factors pre¬ 
viously mentioned. Aloreover, there is good ground for 
thinking that these fluctuations would be far smaller and less 
frequent than those from which we now suffer. I am ihere^ 
fore disposed to advocate stabilizing the quantity of money 
per capita, in order to make prices behave in more desirable 
ways. 1 do not advance this suggestion on the ground that its 
adoption will lead to the millenium. But I do think that its 
adoption would produce a far more orderly, more equitable, 
and probably more prosperous economic life than any we 
have hitherto known. • 

Let me conclude by putting the whole argument in a 
nutshell, so far as concerns prices, (i) The factors which 
influence prices in important degree are numerous, complex, 
and of quite different orders. (2) Of these factors, the one 
the fluctuations of which seem, on the basis of the available 
evidence* to be by far the most closely associated with unde¬ 
sirable and even disastrous changes in the total money volume 

1 This though Dfeaune It dcKa not follow from the mere fact oUutUtical 

ufroclAlton p CAn bt p^iveia cttcofivc support on topical grounds. 
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of spending, and hence (at one remove) in prices, is the stock 
of money, (3) Stabilizing the slock of money per capita will 
not stabilize prices; but it will reduce the factors which .alter 
prices to two main categories, neither of which is likely to 
produce hrgf ^nd fuguenl price fluctuations. One is the 
technical coefficients of production, which arc progressively 
altered by the advance of technical knowledge. The other 
is the broad group of ^Mnstitutionar- factors. Of these tvvo 
catejgories, the first is likely to operate to our advantage 
through time, rather than otherwise; and the second, if the 
nation as a whole so desires^ is amenable to meliorative con- 
troL The unfettered maniac in our economic life today is 
frequent large changes in the money stock. The forging and 
fitting of adequate shackles is not a task beyond our potvers. 


Columbia U?«ivEMrtlf 




THE EXCAVATION OF ANTIOCH-ON-^THE-ORONTES 
CHARLES IL MOREY 

(lifad Jpril 24^ 

AlisTltACT 

The Cpmmlttcc hi tlic EicavaiSon of AntiPch and It* Vicinity rtprcsentin^ ilw 
NatiDnam dc Fnfictj the Bakinwrc Mnsenm of Art^ iJin Wbrcttter An >tlu- 
seum, and FrincnTon Univeriiil^', it nnw dipcntlng iti fifth cajiipA]^ on the *ite. 

The city founded in 3OO b.c, as the capital of the Scteucid Kingdom of S>Tia had 
by the fourth oentuiy AnDr grown to a populatiOEi eftimaied at high at e^ht hundred 
ihoutand^ kt ectent being half agaiQ at large at Rome within its walls. Being ihc 
place of xht fi«t organization of the Church and the point of radlatioR of early Dintti in 
mitaioTta^ it had become by the fourth and fifth centuries not only the cultural, poliikal 
and militATy' capital of the >^ear East, but alio the focua of Eastern ChristLaDiiy. The 
four campiignj of the e£cavition hitherto completed have Daturally only initiated 
the uncovering of ihi* vast litt The cxeavations have laid bare the cifcui, located 
the theatre at Antioch, completed the uncovering of the theatre at Daphne its suburb^ 
tecoveted a long list of pieces of statuar)'- and architectural fragments^ a number of 
inieriptionSp a Christian church of the of Kalat^iman, but dating in ^£4 
about fifty years before the famoui Church of Sl Simeon, and have brought to light 
a large number nf bousei of Hellenistic and Impen'Kl date. The outstanding category 
of objects found cOQsItu of nearly 2%<i piecn of mosaic pavements, of quality hitherto 
unmatched cicept by those in the Naples Museumi and oovering a period from icxa 
A.o. 10 the 6th ceatu ry^ whe reby i t will be ptMslble in the near future to write the niiaiing 
chapter in the history of late antique painting of the Near EasL 


Antioch ^ was founded m 300 b.c. The citj' which Seleucus 
Nicator established had a conglomerate population made up of 
native Sj'nans, Greek settlers already on the site in a village 
called lopolis, and the transplanted inhabitants of the short¬ 
lived ^colony of Antigoneia which Seleuctis’ rival Antigonus 
had founded six years before at the bend of the Orontes. It may 
be considered certain from a process of exclusion of the later 
enlargements of the city that Seleucus’ towm lay along the 
east bank of the Orontes and extended to the south branch 
of the Island in that river (Fig. 1). 

^ Tbie excAvntioR of Antioch was commenced in 1933 under A five~year concession 
from th* Government of the Syrian Republic By the terms of the concession the 
immediate directiDn of tbe c£CA vatiou li cniruiLed to Princeton Univeniity^ The field- 
fluff during the taflt scaiofi coniitted of Prof. W. A. Campbell of Wdicfleyj field- 
directory Jean Lmui, Asilitant field-director; DonaJd Wilber^ »rohitcct; MIm Margaret 
Surre^ ajfiiitant architect; Mifli G]Ad>'^ Btker^ c*t*lcgucr md uumisrnAriit; W+ H- 
Noble» cautoguer; George Re>mold5i aisistaut. 
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The first enlargement was made according to Strabo by 
a multitude of settlers,” and again by a process of elimina¬ 
tion this may be regarded as no more than an extension of the 


FtCi 1 . Restored plan of the prineipaj srtctia of the ancient city. 



confines of the city to the east, to the point where the spur of 
Mt» Silpius approaches the river. The next extension was the 
settlement of the Island in the Orontes, begun apparently by 
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Seleticus n Callinicus (246^216 B.c.) and completed by 
Antiochus III the Great (223-187). The battle of Magnesia 
in 189 B.c,, which lopped off from the Seleucid realm its 
priced sovereignty over Asia Minor^ not only made Antioch 
instead of Ephesus thence forward the definitive capital of 
the kingdom, but left the defeated Antiochus with large 
contingents of Greek mercenaries to take care of, whom he 
forthwith established on the Island in the neighborhood of his 
own royal residence there, and thus constituted the third of 
the future four quarters of the city which merited Antioch 
the title tetrapolu that she was given by Strabo. 

This Island in the Orontes has now disappeared. It has 
been variously located and defined in previous attempts to 
reconstruct the topography of the city, but it was not until 
the season of 1934 that Wilber succeeded in surveying the 
line of the ancient southern bend of the Orontes, and de¬ 
limiting the Island throughout nearly all of its extent (Fig. 2). 
We know from our sources that five bridges connected the 
Island with the east bank of the river; the bridge-head of one 
of these was discovered during the campaign of 1934, and its 
location on axis with the Circus makes it clear that the two 
were connected by a street which actually came to light last 
season. This bridge-head was also a gate, still called at the 
present day by the natives with its ancient name of Bab el 
Kelb, the “Gate of the Dog,” The Circus, the earliest 
Roman contribution to the monumental development of 
Antioch, having been built in Its original form by Q. Marcius 
Rex, pro-counsul of Cilicia, in the first century B.c., is the 
only monument that was visible above ground when the 
excavations began. Its location on the Island, and therefore 
in proximity to the is interesting in connection with 

Dio Cassius’ account of the adventure of Trajan during the 
great earthquake of 115, in which, Dio relates, “Trajan 
made his way out through a window of the room in which he 
was staying. Some being, of greater than human stature, 
had come to him and led him forth, so that he escaped with 
only a few slight injuries; and as the shocks continued over 
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several dsyS] he lived out of doors in the hippodrome. 
Since the royal palace was presumably Trajan’s residence, its 
proximity to the Circus on the island gives topographic color 
to Dio’s account. 

We know something of the surroundings of the regia^ 
if not of itself. "At the so-called tetrspylon of the elephants 
near the regia” says the Antiochene chronicler Mai alas of the 
sixth century, the Emperor Julian the Apostate, who spent 
an unhappy eight months in Antioch in 3b2"j, published his 
Mijopogon^ a bitter diatribe on the people of the city in 
retaliation for their freely expressed distaste for himself, 
This tetrapylon was destroyed in the earthquake of 458, 
together with the “colonnades before the palace” (Evagrius 
II, la), and also the towers at the gate of the hippodrome, 
with some of the colonnades that led to them. From this we 
deduce the colonnaded street leading south from the palace, 
and the tcirapylon where it was crossed by another at right 
angles, and also the colonnaded street leading from the 
Circus to the bridge-head mentioned above. We know also 
from a passage in Thcodoret (IV", 26, 1—3) that a road ran 
between the palace and river, and that on the city wall which 
followed its course there was a lofty stoa. 

It was on this island-area that the excat'ations of 193^ 

1933 were mainly conducted, and one of the five baths dis¬ 
covered during these digs, Bath C, is certainly worthy by size 
and elaboration to form part of the palace-complex. The 
fifth bath (£) was uncovered northeast of the Circus: it was 
this which yielded the remarkable mosaic (Fig. 3) of the 
Earth-mother giving birth to the Crops which so closely 
corresponds to the picture described by Johannes of Gaza 
(VI century), which picture is ambiguously noted by margi¬ 
nalia in the manuscripts as existing in “the winter bath at 
Gaza—or in Antioch.” 

If Callinicus’ extension was laid out in the customary 
gridiron of Hellenistic city-planning, we may assume that the 
street which must have led to the bridge-head discovered in 
1934, joined the main street at right angles. The course of 
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this main street has been determined with a fair degree oi 
certainty by the excavations of 193+ carried on at different 
points of the main street of the modem town. These showed 
that the ancient street followed the line of the modern one, 
though slightly to the east of it, up to the point where it is 
crossed by the torrent Parmenios, where the ancient street 
continued with less detdation to the east than is the case 
with the modern road, to end in two gates at the north end of 
the old city—one the Gate of St. Paul in the Justinian wall, 
and the other somewhat further northeast, located by Wilber 
in what was an earlier encHntt of the city before its fortifica¬ 
tions were reduced in radius by Justinian in the sixth ceniury- 

This earlier gate may have been the “eastern gate” which 
Malalas says that Tiberius built, and put a Roman stamp 
upon the work by erecting above it a stone group of the Wolf 
and Twins. Another gate, the “Middle Gate,” is attributed 
by Malalas to Trajan, and he says that this also was adorned 
with a group of the Wolf and Tw'ins. The Middle Gate wre 
know must have stood at the foot of Mt, Silpius where the 
torrent Parmenios flows into the plain, for it was near the 
Temple of Ares, which in turn was part of the complex of 
plazas and buildings that clustered about the forum which 
Vale ns built over the lower course of Parmenios. 

The location of the Middle Gate determines the position 
of the cross-street that bisected the main street of Antioch, 
and must have ended in one of the five bridges connecting the 
city with the Island. The plaza which marked the crossing 
can be reconstructed to some extent by a description in 
Libanius which gives us an impression of a colonnaded half¬ 
circle {nympkesum) that formed a monumental entrance to 
the cross-street. It is also the most likely spot wherein to 
locate the statue of Tiberius which the senate and people of 
Antioch set up in his honor “in the open space between the 
colonnades.” This statue which stood on a “great Theban 
column” has been Identified by Lassus with the figure stand¬ 
ing on a column that appears in the border of a mosaic 
discovered in Daphne in the winter of [932-3, which border is 
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a sort of pictorial sight-seeing tour through Anticoh and its 
suburb Daphne. The mosaic can be dated. On one side Is a 
representation (Fig. 4) of the Olj'inpic stadium at Daphne and 
of a building labelled rd Tpiffaror ’Ap 6 a^o}>pl 6 tr^ which can be 
reasonably regarded as belonging to or built by the ofHcial 
of that name who was magister militum at Antioch between 
451 and 466-7. On the other hand the stadium was almost 
certainly ruined beyond repair, like the Circus at .Antioch, 
by the earthquakes of 526 and 52B, and the games were 
suppressed in 520. Our border thus dates in the latter half 
of the V century or the early years of the sixth. In the course 
of the topographical tour that one experiences in following the 
series of buildings, shops, street-scenes, etc. that composes the 
mosaic, a column is encountered with a statue on its top in the 
customary walking pose of an Emperor of the Augustan 
era, with the inscription . . , PIAN.A, Inviting Lassus* 
restoration ortjXij (Fig. 5)- 

Tiberius, says Malalas, built “outside the city two great 
porticoes near the mountain which is called Silpius, with 
lengths of four miles . . . and he joined with this wall the 
new to the old wall of the city which had been built by Se- 
Jeucus, shutting in with his own wall both the acropolis and 
lopoHs.** “Outside the city” means that the new stoas were 
built between Selcucus’ city and the mountain, and the new 
city wall of Tiberius was evidently built to inclose the moun¬ 
tain slopes which left the city unguarded to the east. For 
under .Antiochus I\' Epiphancs the city had been extended up 
the mountain slopes, adding the fourth quarter to Antioch 
which brought it Strabo’s appellation of tetrapolis^ but this 
quarter, until the time of Tiberius, had not been inclosed in a 
wall. From further details in Malalas we learn that Tiberius’ 
porticoes bordered a street, with Utrtipyla at the points where 
the side-streets branched off from it. One of these points 
may probably be identified with the small circular plaza 
excavated in part by Lassus in 1932. The center of the 
street must have been left unpaved; at any rate Caracalla is 
said by Alalalas to have “executed the paving of the street of 
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the great porticoes built by Tiberius." What was the rela¬ 
tion of Tiberius’ colonnaded street to that which Josephus 
and Malalas tell us was paved and lined with porticoes by 
Herod in the time of Augustus, is not yet clear. 

From a hitherto unused source, the older Life of St. Simeon 
the Younger, R. E, G. Downey has gathered the important 
information that the western or southern gate in Tiberius’ 
wall was the place “of the Cherubim,” where Titus set up 
“before the gate of the city” the bronze Cherubim which 
Titus found in the temple at Jerusalem* From the same 
source Dowmey has located the Kerateion, the Jewish quarter 
of Antioch, in the district outside the Cherubim gate. Under 
Theodosius I or II this district was inclosed in the ^ncgititf of 
the city by a wall which was incorporated later in the circuit 
of Justinian, and pierced by a gate knowm as the Daphnetic 
or “Golden” gate, since from it issued the road to Daphne, 
five miles away in the hills to the southwest. 

So much the excavations, and the labors of Downey, 
Friend and Wilber in the archaeological laboratory at Prince¬ 
ton this winter, have reconstructed of the topography of 
Antioch. It discloses a city-plan which in its ensemble is the 
Roman, not the Hellenistic city, and indeed the objective of 
this expedition must ever be mainly the reconstruction of 
Antioch as Antioch the Great, the capital of the Near East in 
late antiquity, ranking with Rome, Constantinople, and 
Alexandria as one of the four metropoles of Diocletian’s 
reorganized empire. As a mobilization-point for the Roman 
armies engaged in the perennial campaigns in Mesopotamia, 
it was an object of constant solicitude by emperors who dared 
not face the danger of a disgruntled populace. Their munif¬ 
icence begins with Csesar whose basilica, the“ Kaisarion," 
was retained as part of the complex surrounding the Forum 
of Valens,(Fig. 4). Fie built the theatre, the site of which, 
south of Valens’ forum, w'as discovered last year. Agrippa 
added a storey to the theatre, and built the baths called the 
“Agrippianon*” Tiberius, in addition to the monumental 
gifts already noted, added still another storey to the theatre, 
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built a temple of Zeus and a sanctuary of Dionysos and Pan. 
Vespasian and Thus are said to have destroyed a Jewish 
synagogue in Daphne and replaced it with the theatre of 
which the excavation was completed during the season just 
past (Fig. 6). Domitian contributed baths and a temple of 
Asclepius. I'rajan, grateful for his escape from the earth¬ 
quake of 115, set up a temple to Zeus in Daphne. HadKan 
visited the city more than once, and insured its water supply 
by one of the great aqueducts from Daphne, the course of 
which was surveyed by Wilber last year; to Hadrian was 
ascribed by Malalas the tkeairon of the springs of Daphne 
which appears on the topographical mosaic of Daphne under 
the personification of Kajtalia. The city received gifts of 
buildings from Marcus Aurelius and Septimius Severtis. 
Caracalla’s paving of Tiberius’ colonnaded street has already 
been mentioned. Diocletian, who favored Rome with but 
one great monument^—the Therm® on the Quiririal—built 
at Antioch tw'o palaces, one at Daphne and the other in the 
city' a bath near the Circus which may well be the “winter” 
Bath E of which the pavement has preserved the mosaic of the 
Earth and her Crops (Fig. 3); three other baths- a stadium; 
a temple to Zeus; a temple to N'emesis. He restored the 
temple of Apollo, and built a shrine of Hecate in a grotto 
w ith 365 steps leading down to the sanctuary. He erected 
arsenals, granaries, and restored the mint. 

In the fourth century imperial munificence continues the 
lavishness of Diocletian. With Constantine the city was 
definitely enthroned as the capital of the Near East by the 
establishment there of the residence of the Comes Orientis, and 
its metropolitan status in the Eastern church was confirmed 
by the erection of the Dotttus Atirea^ the great octagonal 
church of which the location and excavation are a cherished 
objective of our expedition. The city was the residence as 
well, for considerable periods, of Constantius, of the Caesar 
Callus, of Julian. \ alcns built his forum with its basilicas 
(F'K- 4)1 3 nd baths. Theodosius the Great, who never 
visited the city, nevertheless built for it basilicas, baths, and 
streets. 
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Reminiscence of such imperial favor is found m the por¬ 
trait busts that were included in a miscellaneous cache of 
statuary^ of the late third century, and the beginning of the 
fourth^ which was eihiimed in the courtyard of the barracks 
(Fig- 7)- One of these is a fine imperial portrait, perhaps of 
Gordianus III who was murdered (a-d. 244) while leading his 
troops down the Euphrates against the Persians. The revolt 
in which he was slain by his own troops was without much 
doubt instigated by his successor Philip the Arabian, Philip 
had some interest in Christianity, and the story that Babylas^ 
bishop of Antioch at the time, refused an emperor admittance 
into his church may well apply to this imperial criminal. 
Baby las was martyred according to Eusebius in the persecu¬ 
tion of Decius in 250; his body, buried at first in the city, was 
later interred by the Csesar Callus at Daphne where its 
presence so inhibited the responses of the oracle in the .Apollo 
temple, according to the Emperor Julian, that the latter 
moved the martyr’s bones back to the city. Somewhat later 
they were installed with great ceremony in a martyrion outside 
the waits across the river, in a region in fact where the exca¬ 
vations of the past season uncovered a cruciform martyr ion 
of four nax'^es radiating from a central open court in which are 
remains that might be those of the martyr’s tomb or shrine 
the whole being dated by mosaic inscriptions in the year 3 S7 a*d» 
The sovereign position of Antioch in the fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era is nowhere better visualized than in the 
7 'abnla Pentingcriana of Vienna, a XII-XllI century copy of 
an antique map that gives us a strangely effective notion of the 
relative importance of the cities of the empire (Fig. 8). For 
in this map only RomCs Constantinople, and Antioch are 
honored by the representation of their * ■ Tyches,*^ or personifi¬ 
cations, enthroned upon the perspective view of the city, and 
over all the Near East the figure of Antioch, seated on Ml* 
Silpius with the personified Orontes at her feet, stands out in 
this map as the recognised metropolisp We detect her pre¬ 
eminence more clearly perhaps in the imitation of her art in 
the provincial towns of the Near East—in ruder copies of her 
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arcKitectural monuments, detected by Wilber from a com¬ 
parison of corn ice-blocks of Baalbek and Jerash with one 
recovered during the excavation of the theatre at Daphne 
(Fig. 9); in the frank copy, for the “Tyche” of Dura on the 
Euphrates, of the great statue of Antioch’s Tyche done by 
Eutychides the pupil of Lysippus for Seleucus Nicator- The 
picture of the Earth and her Crops described by Johannes of 
Ga^a in the sixth century, and so closely repeating the details 
of the pavement of Bath E (Fig, 3), may be a case of the same 
sort. 

The city was in fact the focus wherein were joined the 
cultural currents of East and West; of Latin and Greek 
culture on the one hand, and the traditions of Semitic Arabia, 
Palestine, and Mesopotamia, together with those of Persian 
Iran, on the other. Of the two great Hellenistic outposts 
w'hich the conquest of Alexander left upon the Oriental fron¬ 
tier—^Alexandria and Antioch—the latter was far more effec¬ 
tive as a transmitter of Oriental influence to the Greco-roman 
world of the Mediterranean, Alexandria, brilliant exponent 
though she was of Hellenistic civilization, was never more than 
a Greek oasis in the traditional culture of Egypt. But 
Antioch throughout her history was hard pressed to maintain 
her Greek traditions against the Oriental prepossessions of 
most of her new population, and of the Eastern lands over 
which she claimed cultural leadership. Evidence of this 
may be found in the persistent and artificial attempts to 
reproduce Hellenic concepts: the establishment of the 
Olympic games; the wholly manufactured myth of Apollo and 
Daphne; the delighted gratitude of the Antiochenes -when the 
Empress Eudocia, Athenian by birth, pausing at Antioch on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (444), addressed the populace in the 
Senate-house and quoted Homer with the flattering phrase, 
“from your race and blood do I claim descent.” A golden 
statue of the tactful Empress was forthwith set up in the 
Senate-house. 

So it is that while the contribution of Alexandria to late 
antiquity was almost wholly Hellenistic in form and content, 
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that of Antioch was predommantly the re-casting of the 
native concepts of the Near East in Hellenistic form. The 
most obvious example of this is Christianity itself, which 
began its missions not from Jerusalem, but from Antioch 
where the Christian name was first coined. It was the 
predominant element of Gentiles in the church first organized 
at Antioch that liberated the faith from its Jewish limitations 
and sent it forth to conquer the Mediterranean world. Paul 
set forth from Antioch on his missions; Luke was by a tradi¬ 
tion as old as the III century, a native of the city. The 
Antiochene schools that grew up after the peace of the Church 
were the sturdiest opponents of the theology of Alexandria; 
to the latter’s efforts to reconcile by allegory the rationalism of 
Greek philosophy with Scripture, the schools of Antioch 
opposed a literal and historical interpretation, and forced this 
view eventually Into mediaeval Christianity, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, leader of Antiochene theologians in the fourth 
century, conceived the world for instance as flat, and the 
rising and setting of the sun as caused by its passing behind 
a lofty mountain in the north, which notion was further 
developed by the addition of a two-storied heaven, completing 
thus a universe the form of which was reproduced, according 
to .\ntiochcne thinking, In the Ark of the Covenant. This 
was in opposition to the round earth of Alexandrian as¬ 
tronomy, and is a mile-post of that steady departure from the 
Hellenistic reign of reason in the Oriental direction of re¬ 
vealed sanctions. The substitution of Oriental religious 
values for the Hellenic material ones is as good a way as any 
of describing the profound alteration of the Mediterranean 
polnt-of-view during the first six centuries A.n. 

We have hitherto been able to see the results of this process, 
but not to follow very clearly the process itself. Compar¬ 
ing the written thoughts of men In the sixth century, and 
what they built and carved and painted, with the correspond¬ 
ing phenomena at the opening of the Christian era, we realize 
that the outlook has shifted to a degree almost unparalleled 
in any other period of history. The transformation may be 
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described as a loosening of the old Greek grip on actuality, 
and the growth instead of a symbolic view of the physical 
world. In art the change is plain—the third dimension which 
still made things real in the first century a.d, had vanished 
by the sixth century. The rational composition wherewith 
Greek art organized the details of a subject around a central 
axis or motif was replaced by the time the sixth century 
arrived with an Oriental unending sequence of equal accents 
of which the only principle of unity was rhythm. 

The stages of this process have now been revealed in the 
extraordinary' series of mosaic floors, of which nearly 250 
pieces have been raised and stored, which the excavations 
of the past four years have uncovered. The series begins 
with the tricHnium floor found in a house of c. 100 a.d. on the 
Island, of which the central panel, representing the Judgment 
of Paris, is now in the Louvre, the oblong panel with the 
Symposium of Hercules and Bacchus is in the Worcester . 4 rt 
Museum, and the two dancing figures of a Satyr and a Bac¬ 
chante, in the Museum of Art at Baltimore, The Judgment 
of Paris (Fig. 10) is a typical landscape of the type that 
flourished in the Hellenistic cities, with Impressionistically 
modelled figures, a casual composition, and depth of space 
whose middle distance is marked by the stele surrounded by 
trees which is rarely absent from these idyllic pictures. Up 
on the slopes of Mt. Stauris, the north spur of Silpius, the 
mosaic crew last season raised a series of mosaics of the II 
century and early III which show the first signs of the dis¬ 
integration of this Hellenistic naturalism (Fig. ii). The 
panel of Oceanus, for example, depicts a male torso fully 
nnodellcd and boldly three-dimensional, but surrounded by 
fishes (so accurately done as to be an excellent catalogue of 
Mediterranean species) that are isolated one from the other in 
an arrangement that Is already approaching the rhythmic. 
The same disintegrated composition is seen in the charming 
floor discovered outside the East Gate (Fig. 12) which shows 
us various playful occupations of putti, and their unhappy 
capture at the hands of a peddler who puts them in a cage, 
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all strewn about in defiance of Hellenistic unity'. In a third- 
century villa in Daphne there was found a magnificent panel 
representing Field and Fruit as two figures banqueting, 
served by a Satyr-like figure of Wine (Fig. 13). Here the 
background is a wall, confining the action to a plane of two 
dimensions. A panel showing Hermes carrying the infant 
Dionysos to the Nymphs (Fig. 14) discovered on the Island 
in 1933, carries the process a step further—the disintegration 
that was hitherto only visible in composition, has here at¬ 
tacked the figure as well, and torso and limbs are put together 
as separate and unarticulated parts. The movement is 
confined to a plane j of background there is nonej the cast 
shadow' has already become an unnatural convention. This 
piece dates in the IV century; an echo of Hellenistic naturalism 
still lingers in the finest work of this century so far found at 
Antioch—^the large pavement of the time of Constantine 
unearthed last season in Daphne (Fig. 15). Here "we find 
again our landscapes'—^tele, trees and all—and modelled 
figures. But the hand of convention is already heavy on 
these delightful vignettes; the movement is stiff and unreal, 
the landscape without atmosphere, and the figures w'lthout 
shadow'. 

If wc move from the fourth to the fifth century, the new 
ideal is frankly manifested. No longer do the mosaicists 
build up their pavements In separate panels in order to keep 
the Hellemstic unity of centralized composition by reducing 
the field to be composed. Instead they Introduce the 
Strfumustfr, scattering groups of hunters and wild beasts 
over the surface with no thought of spatial relation, or boldly 
forsaking Hellenistic tradition altogether to have recourse to 
the Oriental carpet-pattern of a surface dotted ivlth floral 
motifs in regular and rhythmic sequence (Fig. i6)- Such a 
pavement is the Phoenijc mosaic, so-called from its surprising 
central motif of the nimbed Phoenix standing on Its mountain. 
The border too conforms to the new principle of rhythmic 
composition, consisting of a row of ram's heads which give 
unmistakable evidence of the Iranian origin of this new style 
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of decoration, since these winged ram’s heads are a familiar 
motif on Sassanian seals (Fig. 17). Even when the borders 
of these mosaic carpets resort to renderings of birds and beasts 
that are portrayed with extraordinary verity (Fig. tS), the 
artist is following the Persian principle of naturalistic detail 
in a purely decorative composition, for he frames his life^ 
like creatures in the rhythmic progress of vine-rinceaux, with 
no existence in space or relation of one to the other- The 
fleiibillty of the new Oriental decorative method, far more 
adaptable than the symmetrical Greek composition to areas 
of varied shape and size, is illustrated by the pavement of a 
large vestibule in a house at Daphne (Fig. 19) which portrays 
a series of five pairs of animals, each pair consisting of a wild 
beast and its prey, standing on either side of a tree the leaves 
and fruit of which are descriptively exact in detail and cor¬ 
respondingly unreal in ensemble. Such trees and their 
fruits will be found two centuries later in the mosaics which 
the descendants of the Antiochene craftsman laid on the walls 
of the Ommayad mosque at Damascus. 

These masterpieces of mosaic art were made for the rich 
villas on the hills of Daphne, where the wealthier class lived 
for the sake of the springs and breezes, and the view down the 
valley toward the sea (Fig. 20). They were laid down not 
many years before the terrible earthquake of Sz6, from which 
Antioch never really recovered. The Persian raid of 540 
completed the ruin caused by the earthquake, and when 
Justinian restored the city and renewed its walls, the circuit 
of the latter was drawn in to inclose a much diminished 
Antioch. 

Before the earthquake we may reasonably suppose that 
the estimate made by some of a population of 800,000 Is not 
^^^^S^rated- Chrysostom in the IV century stated that 
Antioch contained 200,000 citizens; the addition of children 
and slaves to this number would confirm the figure given 
above. But after Justinian’s time, and particularly after the 
Muslim conquest of the Vll century, the glory of Antioch 
was no more. It shared the lot of the rest of the Greco- 
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Roman cities of the Near East on which the Arab blight fell, 
and dwindled through the centuries to so low a point of im¬ 
portance that its present population of 35,000 represents a 
recent prosperous increase. 

Of the four metropolcs of the later Empire it is the only 
one that can be excavated over nearly the whole of its area. 
Rome, Constantinople, and Alexandria are still populous 
cities where digging can only be sporadic and limited to 
minute areas. But Antioch of today covers only a fraction of 
the far-flung ancient city, and the excavations have revealed 
that only half of the small area of the modern town covers 
any inhabited portion of ancient Antioch. The opportunity 
of revealing the whole of one of the greatest of ancient cities, 
and the one that can tell us the most of late antique art and 
culture, lies here at hand. The area is vast, and only a frac¬ 
tion has been explored in the four seasons of our dig- But its 
very vastness imposes the sense of its significance, and the 
necessity of its full interrogation, in order that this great 
buried treasure of information on the most vital period of 
Mediterranean history may be reclaimed. 
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THE MECHANISM AND PATHOLOGY OF SHOCK 


VIRGIL JL MOON 

(JfW Jprtl -fSJjtf) 

Afl^TjgicT 

Slboclc \i df&ti£^ In ph>riiab$k t^rmf ai a i:lrcijJaior>' dr^tiency, sat irArdiac nor 
vaso-^moior in crtglup charAci«ri«d by dfenraged blood decreued cardiac 

output, and increased conceniratloiTi of the bloods Deoreafed bbod preuure, metab- 
olkm^ tempemure and renal ercretion are rcgnlarly asjcxnsteiJ, Ertnenw wcafeness, 
air hunger, cold skint rapid pulse and failing cinmUtion arc procnlncnt dinlcal features, 

Mndificatlcmi ol methods and obscrvatloili On tisane patholpgv have ofmated 
SOuitCs of error In previoot invefLigaifonS, and have fuiniahHi additiDnaJ evidence. 
Both major and tninot degree of ihock were produced^ and observation! were made 
during e:£tendcd perlodi of rimCn The lisaue char^gei distinctive of shock include 
marked engorgment of the capilfanei and venulej in mucouf and serous surfacea. In 
the EungBp liver and kidney's ^ marked edema of lungs and mucosa, and efntiom of 
fluid into aerous cavities- 

Shock ma^' be produoed bv Variou! inlDixrcatjng agenla. Hicse Include aubatantes 
derived from injured tisanet ae tuufclc tubatannCj burqs^ and intestinal cdHtmctiOni 
the injection of tin^uc ertraett, hlataminep bile, poisononfl dmgs, or of bacteria or 
baccerial products. Ttiesc flndtngf corroborace the coDcrption of "^traumatic toacmia ” 
advanced by earlier invmigatoR^ 

When affected by various tosic agents the caplllarlei and venule*; (i) become 
atonic and dilated; thij incmaBcs the snolumc-capicity of the vascularty^iem. fr) The 
capillar^' walls become abnormally permeable and allow' the leakage of plasma from 
the blood into the eIesuc Space*. Such leakage producea edema^ reduces the blood 
volnmcf and leave* xhe blocd abnomially concentrated. 

W'ben death by shock w^a* delayed 24 hour* or longer^ pnlmonary edema occurred 
Tcgularly. Hie edema fluid resembled bbod plaima In its compOEitlon. When the 
animals lived several days a ty'pe of terminal pneumonia *eeii fTortuently in man, 
developed regularly. Each of these reiuLts Is etblogkally related to the mechanism 
hy which shock develop!. 

Shock may be defiaed in physiologic terms as a circulatory 
deficiency, not cardiac nor vaso-motor in origin, characterized 
by decreased blood volume, decreased cardiac output and 
increased concentration of the blood* Regularly the blood 
pressure^ metabolic rate, temperature and renal excretion are 
markedly decreased- Extreme weakness, air hunger, rapid 
feeble pulse, cold pallid skin and failing circulation are prom¬ 
inent features seen clinically* This condition, developing 
some hours after extensive injury to tissues but not involving 
any vital organ, has remained an enigma to medical scientists. 
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It frequently develops following extensive battle injuries or 
after complicated surgical procedures. It is seen following 
superficial burns, poisoning with various drugs, in toxemias of 
metabolic origin and in infections of unusual Beverity. This 
varied occurrence of shock has baffled explanation. hat 
common factor can be found in conditions so diverse and what 
is the operative mechanism of that factor? 

During the World War a special committee appointed by 
the British Government made a coordinated investigation of 
all phases of shock. The committee consisted of twelve 
English and American medical scientists of international dis¬ 
tinction. Battle casualties In field hospitals and clearing sta¬ 
tions provided abundant material for study- Investigations 
lasting more than a year were made on wounded soldiers and 
on shock produced experimentally in animals. The reports 

(1) of this committee supplied the physiologic data incorpor¬ 
ated in our definition for shock. They indicated that it results 
from toxic substances absorbed Into the circulation from areas 
of damaged tissue. It was shown (Dale, Laidlaw, Richards 

(2) ) that histamine, a substance present in small amounts in 
normal tissues, will produce typical shock when injected into 
animals. Cannon’s (3) explanation of “traumatic toxemia” 
rested largely on this demonstration and was widely accepted 
a s the solution of the p roblcm. Howe ve r, neither Cannoniior 
others explained satisfactorily the decreased blood volume 
characteristic of shock. Later it was shown that the amount 
of histamine necessary to cause shock in unanesthetized 
animals could not be derived from a limited area of damaged 
tissue. The explanation was questioned, since it failed to 
show the location of the “lost blood” and failed to demon¬ 
strate adequately an intoxicating substance originating In 
injured tissue. 

In efforts to account for the decreased volume of blood 
some investigators resorted to the archaic dictum “shock is 
hemorrhage and hemorrhage is shock.” Apparently the fact 
was overlooked that simple hemorrhage never causes hemo- 
concentration, but on the contrary causes dilution of blood. 
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Many ingenious experiments were devised In attempts to 
prove that all the manifestations of shock arc due to local loss 
of blood and/or fluid at the site of the trauma. The experi¬ 
menters offered no explanation for the frequent occurrence of 
shock, and for Its experimental production, under conditions 
in which no local loss of blood or fluid had occurred- They 
seemed not to sense the significance of the visceral congestive 
edematous and ecchymotic features regularly present In shock. 
Such changes are not produced by local loss of fluid, nor by 
hemorrhage. The interpretations drawn from such experi¬ 
ments have not clarified the problcm- 

Shock has been regarded as purely a physiologic phenom¬ 
enon with which surgeons ivere most concerned. For that 
reason it has been Investigated chiefly by physiologists and 
surgeons. Hitherto pathologists have shovrn little interest In 
the condition. It has become apparently recently that a 
combined physiologic and pathologic study may contribute 
valuable information. 

The method commonly used in studies on shock, is to 
narcotize an animal deeply with barbital or a similar drug. 
An arterial canula is inserted, and the blood pressure and pulse 
rate are recorded kymographically through a mercury manom¬ 
eter. Shock is then induced by extensive trauma to the 
muscles, by prolonged manipulation of the intestines or by 
some other form of tissue abuse. This method is open to 
serious objections. Variations in blood pressure and pulse 
rate are not accurate criteria of shock, since they often result 
from other conditions. The deep narcosis used often causes 
low blood pressure and other shock-like manifestations- 
Large amounts of blood are lost incident to the trauma, ft Is 
not possible to study minor degrees of shock nor to make pr^ 
longed observations, since it is impossible to keep the animal in 
a condition suitable for extended periods of study. The re¬ 
corded phenomena may be due to the narcotic, to the trauma, 
to the associated hemorrhage, or in part to each. This 
combination of indeterminate factors has led to undependable 
conclusions. 
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Methods were devised to eliminate these objectionable 
features. Variation in concentration of the blood was used 
as a criterion, since it is well known that shock is accompanied 
regularly^ by hemcMioncentration. Shock was induced with¬ 
out trauma by introducing muscle substance intraperitoneally, 
by injections of extracts of tissues, of bile, and by other means. 
These methods eliminate deep narcosis and hemorrhage as 
factors. They furnish an added feature of great value: vary¬ 
ing degrees of shock can be produced and obsenf'ations can be 
made on its later stages and sequells, uncomplicated by other 
factors. Observations were not limited to physiologic phe¬ 
nomena but included morphologic features. Distinctive 
changes occur regularly, and are of etiologic significance in 
shock as in other conditions of disease. 

A quantity of muscle was excised aseptically from a freshly 
killed normal dog. This was finely ground in a meat chopper, 
and suspended in physiologic saline solution. Varying quan¬ 
tities of this preparation were introduced into the peritoneal 
cavities of normal dogs under light ether anesthesia. Records 
were made of the pulse rate, respiration, temperature and of 
the hemoglobin and red cell count three times each day before 
and following this procedure. 

The following is a representative experiment. Under 
surgical asepsis, a quantity of muscle was implanted as de¬ 
scribed. The dog recovered well from the operation. He was 
active and even playful. Presently he refused all food, but 
drank nrater freely. He appeared acutely ill, refused to move 
about and shivered frequently. He vomited and had frequent 
bowel movements. These discharges contained blood-tinged 
mucus. The extremities becamecold,therespirationsbecame 
slow and deep and the pulse became very rapid and weak. He 
died ten and one-half hours follow! ng the ope ration. Ch a nges 
in the concentration of the blood were as shown in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

After death the peritoneal and pleural cavities contained 
thin, blood-tinged fluid. The peritoneum was intensely con¬ 
gested and all the minute vessels were markedly distended. 
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The bowels contained bloody mucus, and the lining was 
swollen, edematous, and resembled purple velvet. Conges¬ 
tion was especially marked in the lungs (Fig. i), liver and 
kidneys. Areas of capillary hemorrhage were present in the 
lungs and in the mucous and serous surfaces. 

Alicroscopic examination showed acute edema and numer¬ 
ous hemorrhages associated with marked congestion of the 
capillaries and venules in each of the organs mentioned. 

The implantation of smaller amounts of muscle substance 
produced exactly similar results except that death occurred at 
longer inten-als. The same visible congestive changes were 
seen in the viscera. Marked pulmonary edema w'as a prom¬ 
inent feature (Fig, 3). The edema fluid had a high protein 
content, and its specific gravity closely approximated that of 
the blood plasma. This indicated that it resulted directly 
from increased capillary permeability. When a dosage of 3.0 
gm. of muscle per kg. of body weight was implanted, death 
occurred on the fourth day following the operation. When 
smaller doses were used the dogs became acutely ill for several 
days and showed hemo-concentration of only 20 to 30 per cent. 
These dogs recovered. 

In other experiments finely chopped muscle was suspended 
in physiologic saline solution and incubated for 24 to 48 hours 
at body temperature. This afforded opportunity for enzy¬ 
matic autolysis of cellular substance. The fluid was then 
separated, sterilized by filtration, and its pH was adjusted to 
7.4, The intravenous or intr a peritoneal injection of such 
extracts produced immediate illness, hemo-concentration and 
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other evidences of circulatory disturbance. In one instance 
the intravenous injection of 20 cc. of extract caused the blood 
pressuretofaUioomm.iinmcdiately(Fig.2). Thesame con¬ 
gestive and edematous changes as described above were 
present in the viscera at postmortem examination follovi'ing 
intravenous and intraperitoneal Injections of muscle extracts. 

In another group of dogs experimental obstruction of the 
bowel produced death by shock having the characteristic 
features of intestinal obstruction occurring In man. Hemo- 
concentration occurred early and the same congestive and 
edematous features as described were present regularly at 
postmortem. 

In several experiments when hemo-concentration of Jo to 
40 per cent indicated that an advanced degree of shock had 
developed, an intravenous injection of sterile neutral solution 
of trypan blue was made. This is a colloidal dye which is 
retained in the circulation under normal conditions, but W'hich 
passes out rapidly into the tissues if the permeability of the 
capillary walls has been increased. When the animals died or 
were killed 2 or j hours following the injection of trypan blue, 
there was marked blueing of the mucous and serous surfaces 
and of the substance of the kidneys and other tissues. The 
edema fluid present in the serous cavities was distinctly blue. 
These experiments furnished visible evidence that in shock the 
permeability of the capillaries is markedly increased. 

The capillary walls are sensitive to lack of oxygen and to 
other agents, and are delicately susceptible to toxic injury. 
When injured the capillaries not only dilate but their walls 
become abnormally permeable to the plasma fluid and allow it 
to leak out into the tissue spaces. .About 30 years ago 
Heubner (4) found that the intravenous Injection of certain 
poisons caused a rapid decline In blood pressure followed by 
circulatory failure and death in a few minutes. Widespread 
dilatation of the capillaries and venules in all the \''iscera was 
the outstanding postmortem feature in these experiments. 
The animals had bled to death Into their own capillaries as he 
expressed it. His postmortem descriptions of the viscera 
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would apply" without modifrcation to thi posttnortem findings 
in shock. 

Many substances affect the capillaries in a similar fashion. 
These include organic and inorganic poisotis> drugs, histamine, 
products of protein cleavage, bacterial toxins and others. 
Landis (5) found that dilute solutions of mercuric chloride, 
veronal, alcohol and other toxic agents when injected into the 
blood increased the capillary permeability seven fold. Tem¬ 
porary lack of oxygen had a similar effect. Investigations 
(see Landis for review) on capillary phenomena indicate that 
any agent or condition causing injury to capillaries increased 
the permeability of their walls. 

The following sequence of events results from the intro¬ 
duction into the circulation of some substance causing capil¬ 
lary injury'. The capillaries, in areas such as the lungs, the 
gastro-intestinal mucosa and the parenchymatous organs 
become atonic and dilated. They become engorged with 
closely packed corpuscles, and a condition of stasis develops. 
This withdraws a large volume of blood from circulation as 
effectively as if by hemorrhage. The walls of the capillaries 
and venules become permeable to the plasma and allow it to 
escape. This causes edema of the tissues, lowers the blood 
volume, and leaves the blood relatively dehydrated. In such 
a case the corpuscular content of the blood may be from 40 per 
cent to 80 per cent higher than normal. This condition is 
referred to as hemo-concentration. The heart beats rapidly 
but ineffectively, and is unable to maintain normal arterial 
pressure because an insufficient volume of blood is returned to 
it from the tissues. 

It was suggested by Dale (6) and his associates that 
traumatic shock was due to the absorption of histamine from, 
areas of injured tissue, and that this afl^ected the circulation In 
the manner described. In later experiments they found 
(Thorpe (7)) that 35 kg. of muscle would yield not more than 
140 mg. of histamine. The minimal fatal dose of histamine 
phosphate given Intravenously to dogs (Sollman (8)) is about 
30 mg. per kg. of body weight. The amount derived from 
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35 kg. of muscle would not be fatd.1 to a dog of avetage si2e« 
In several of our experiments 20 gm. of muscle, implanted 
intraperitoneally, caused fatal shock in dogs weighing 6 to 7 kg. 
The amount of histamine present in 20 gm, of muscle could 
not have produced this effect, Vaughan (9) has shown that 
products of protein cleavage, produced by chemical or enzy¬ 
matic action, arc highly toxic. These produced death by 
circulatory failure when injected into animals. These ex¬ 
periments were done (1906-1912) when little was known re¬ 
garding shock. No records of blood pressure nor of blood 
counts were made, but the symptoms and postmortem findings 
described indicate that the animals died of shock. It seems 
probable that products of protein cleavage resulting from 
autolysis of injured tissues, are injurious to capillary endo¬ 
thelium, and that shock, following extensive injury or follow¬ 
ing the implantation of muscle substance, is due to the effects 
of these products. 

Physicians have recognized that circulatory failure of the 
shock type occurs in conditions other than extensive trauma 
or surgerj' (Atchley (10), Eppinger (ii), Warfield (12) and 
others). It is seen regularly following extensive bums, 
poisoning with certain drugs, intestinal obstruction, rupture of 
a viscus and in other abdominal emergencies. It also occurs 
in severe toxemias, as eclampsia, toxic jaundice, diabetes, and 
following Infections of unusual severity. Our studies have 
included clinical and postmortem observations on numerous 
cases representing each of these conditions (13). Character¬ 
istic clinical manifestations of shock, including hemo-concen- 
tration, preceded death, and the postmortem findings were 
those typical and distinctive of shock. 

We have produced experimental shock in dogs by methods 
paralleling closely the clinical conditions just mentioned (14), 
These methods have included superficial burns, experimental 
intestinal obstruction, injection of extracts of bowel mucosa 
and of other tissues, prolonged narcosis with sodium pheno- 
barbital, injections of bile and of bile salts, of histamine, of 
bacteria and of the products of bacterial metabolism. In each 
instance these have produced the characteristic shock syn- 
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drome in the animals. Marked hemcNconcentration and cir- 
cuUion^ failure preceded death. In each instance the paihcn 
logic features disllactive of shock were present in the viscera. 

V'arjdng degrees of shock were produced. Minor degrees 
of shock were followed by ^eeoverJ^ The most severe degrees 
caused death in a few hours- lesser degrees led to death after 
intervals of days or of weeks. Pulmonary edema developed 
regularly in these cases of delayed death. The edema was a 
type which occurs frequently in man but which seldom has 
been reproduced experimentally. In these cases of experi¬ 
mental shock vvith delayed death a type of terminal pneu¬ 
monia developed regularly in the edematous lungs (Fig. 4). 
The clinical occurrence and postmortem features of this type 
of pneumonia have been reported elsewhere (15). The pro¬ 
duction of sublethal shock in dogs furnished opportunity to 
study this type of pneumonia experimentally and confirmed 
the previous observations. 


Summary 

New methods for investigating shock have been des='eloped. 
These obviate certain defects inherent in methods previously 
used, and provide new means for its recognition, Hemo- 
conceniration Indicates the presence of shock during life, and 
distinctive pathologic features indicate its presence post¬ 
mortem. These arc directly related to Its mechanism of 
origin. 

These features include marked engorgment of the capil¬ 
laries and venules in mucous and serous surfaces, in the lungs, 
liver and kidneys; marked edema of lungs and mucosae, and 
effusions of fluid into serous cavities. 

Shock may be produced by various intoxicating agents. 
These include substances derived from Injured tissues as 
muscle siibstance, burns, and intestinal obstruction, the Injec¬ 
tion of tissue extracts, histamine, bile, poisonous drugs, or of 
bacteria or bacterial products. These findings corroborate 
the conception of “traumatic toxemia^" advanced by earlier 
investigators. 

When affected by various toxic agents the capillaries and 
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venules; (l) become atonic and dilated which increases the 
volume-capacity of the vascular system. (2) The capillary 
walls become abnormally permeable and allow the leakage of 
plasma from the blood into the tissue spaces. Such leakage 
prH:>duces edema, reduces the blood volume, and leaves the 
blood abnormally concentrated. 

Pulmonary' edema, of a type which occurs frequently in 
man, has been reproduced expenmentally. It occurred regu¬ 
larly when death by shock was delayed 24 hours or longer. 

Edema of the lungs predisposes to infection. A common 
form of terminal pneumonia developed regularly when a 
condition of-moderate shock was maintained for several days. 
This confirmed previous observations on terminal pneumonia 
in man following sublethal shock. 
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Ftc, I. Fhotfisrtph of showing acute di€usc congciicon and cdtma. Death 
of thl^ dog OKtijn^tJ 36 honi^ fallowing icnplantatian of muscle sybstancc lii the pCTt- 
liMiea] cavity* Tbc micnMCOpic fva^unn of ihh lung arc shown in Fig. 



FiO- 1 ^ Ky mographic record of blood press ure following a single In jcCtlon, 30 QQn 
(tertle neutral exiract of OhusvEe. Recovery followed this injection. Repeated 
mjections ptcduiccd fatal ihocL. 
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Fic. 3- IficrophatOj^Tiipti of lun^ foElowIng fatnl shock frotii mpscEc implanted 
irttrap^ritancallj', >Jarkcd corigituioli and erdejnii arc shown, B. ^^ic^ophPtl:^graph 
pf lung following repeated iniravenooi initctbns □£ BEerilc diluied dpg bile. ^Marliccl 
pdema *hown^ iad there is a slight Icukootic infillfalion juggcilinsr inclpieol 
j^nctireonla. Cortipatc wiih Fic- 4 in which an early itaye of pneumonia h present. 



Ftt. 4, Deep nareosEs with sodium phcno-bjifbita] given by mouth reiuUed 
[n dea th b)' ei rcul ataxy fai lu re i n 4 J n ys. Hie ilidil i n Clive featu rcK of shock were pj^nl- 
postmoriem- ^licropliotograph of lung shows early pneumonia and bronchitis m 
addilion 10 ronijefl ion and edema. 
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HEAT AND MOISTURE AS FACTORS IN THE INCREASED 
MUTATION RATE FROM DATURA SEEDS 

J. L, CARTLED(?E.* L. V. BARTON, ANB A. F. BLAKESLEE » 

Ah&tuct 

Setdfl of the iiandard Hut of wc subjtcied to tneatmcot* with various 

tnvi COD mental f»cwrv pirticulicly with hc^t and conirolfcd moisiurt content, in 
InvesiigatkiD of the nation of ihefc factort \o the mututioD rate. Increaied rate* of 
pollen afeonran mutatioM tad bren found from weds stored up lo utn yeari in the 
laboratory, but had not been found In ieeds buried t2 j-caxi in the wil. If ^rir owia^ 
ture content is low^ many kinds of secdi wit! endure temperature* atxjve too® C. for an 
tourer rnon:i but such treatments havt not, apparently* been related to mutataoo rates. 

seeds* while beint held at cocuroSTed nu^^istufe contents from 2 per cent to (5 
per cent* wre treated at tcioperacuces from 45® to 9 o^ C. for times langln^frocn z houii 
to 5 days. The lac^t numbers were treated at f per cent moisture and 75^ or So* C. 
for a to 40 hours. iUI treatments were f rven at ihe Boyee Thompson Institute. 

The irw»t severe treatmenta tilled the seed*, especially when tbe*e n-ere hi^K iii 
moisture contcot* hut moderate treiunents increased the ficediin^ yield over that of 
tbe controls. Good geirnination wa* obtai tied from treatmcntE of seeds ^^ih 5 per cent 
moisture for Z4 tours at 80* C,,, acid for jfi houm at ^ TTie iotervaJ betwecii 
planting and appearance of the seedlings n-as increased by increases m icinpfrature* 
by increases in moisture contentp and especially by Increasea in duimtioii of Lceatmcnt. 
Seeds Wilt moderate aod icvere heat treatments produced high percentages of planta 
with abnormal growihp m rejected in their types of branching. 

The plants were tested for pollen abortion mutatioua by mictosoopic eiammaiiotu 
of pollen samples. Mutations of the pollen-abortion gene type were found in jd plants^ 
while pollen abortion of the type caused by chromosomal mutations Dccurred in 37 
plants. Although a total of 9J polleB-abortipn mutations Were itui found 10 the €74! 
plants tesiedp none of these were found in the 9^0 control, planti. Mo« of the muta¬ 
tions Inv-olved a sector of half or of less than half of the plant. Within the cipcwure 
timer used there ww no sigmfieaot increase of muiations at tempcratucei lower than 
70* Cr The bighe^t mutation rates found WYre about S per cent* obtained from s«d 4 
with £ per cent moisture content heated at 75” and Higher rates were obtained 

from aged seeds. In general the mutation rate increased w-iih increased temperature, 
with incfeaied moisture content^ and with increased duration of treatment. 

In an earlier publication (4) * it has been shown that seeds 
of Datara which were aged by storage in the laboratory for 
periods up to ten years have increased mutation rates for 
pollen-abortion mutationsj and that these mutations arc in- 

1 Aided by research grant from the Peniose Fund of the American Philosophical 

Society. . ^ . Ti 

* Aided by research grant from the Committee cm Radiation* National Rereanch 

Council. 

* Set "LitcraTuft Cited,^' 
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herited. This work followed the dlscoverj' by Navashtn (14.) 
that in root tips of plants grown from aged seeds of Cnpis 
chromosomal abnormalities were produced in large numbers. 
Shortly later Peto (17) also found large numbers of chromo¬ 
somal mutations in root tips of maize from aged seeds. The 
work on Datnrti has been extended by showing that high rates 
of visible mutations are also induced (2, 3) and that the aging 
of pollen grains for periods up to 13 days is even more effective 
for increasing the pollen-abortion mutations than aging seeds 
(6). Stubbe (ig) reports that aging seeds of Antirrhinum 
greatly increases the rate of visible mutations. 

These results raise the question of the causes of the in¬ 
creased mutation rates following aging. That the Increases 
are not due to age alone is indicated by the results of study 
of Datura plants grown from seeds that were aged for 22 years 
in the soil (3). These plants showed rates of pollen-abottion 
mutation but slightly higher than the rates found for their 
controls. Investigation of the effects on the mutation rate of 
varying the environmental factors to which the seeds might 
be subjected was thus suggested. Peto (17) has shown for 
barley and Kavashin and Shhvarnikov (16) for Crepis that 
heating seeds is more effective than aging for the production 
of chromosomal mutations.in the root lips. Although many 
other accounts of experiments on heating seeds may be found 
in the literature they seem to be connected with the control 
of fungal or bacterial parasites, or with the effects of the 
treatment upon the germinability of the seeds, or, in a few 
cases, with the abnormal growth of the seedlings from heated 
seeds. 

When the moisture content is very low, seeds of many 
sorts wil I en d u re s u rp risi ngly h ig h te mperatu res. H a rri ngton 
and Crocker (i i) germinated seeds of Johnson grass that were 
heated for six hours at lOO* C. with moisture content of from 
2.0 per cent to o. i per cent, but the seedlings produced were 
less vigorous than their controls. W' aggoner (20) reported 
that 14 per cent of seeds of the Icicle radish w'ere viable after 
heating for 30 minutes at 123* C. with 0.4 per cent moisture 
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content, but that all died at lOO* C. with 4 per cent moisture, 
and at 65“ C. with 40 per cent moisture. By preheating for 
one day at 65" to 75* C., and one day at 90” C, Diion (8) 
germinated seeds of a number of plant species after heating 
them at temperatures ranging from loo*^ to ii4“C. Atana- 
sofF and Johnson (i) heated well-dried seeds of wheat, barley, 
oats and r^^e at too® C. for 15 and 30 hours, and of w'heat 
and barley at from 100“ to I to* C- for 45 hours, and got good 
germination, except for the r>'e which germinated poorly. 
Earlier literature on heating seeds is reviewed in the papers 
of Waggoner (20) and of AianasofF and Johnson (i). 

Waggoner, and other investigators, have noted that heat¬ 
ing of seeds may cause delay In their germinaiion. Crocker 
and Groves (7) found that w'heat seeds delayed the beginning 
of their germination from 4 to 14 days, depending upon the 
length of heating. Jozefowicz (12} found that increasingly 
severe heat treatments of tomato seeds caused progressive 
delay In their germination, which occurred from 10 to i8 days 
after planting. Seedlings grown from seeds that have been 
subjected to severe heat treatments may show abnormalities 
of growth and form. Jozefowicz (13) obtained from 50 per 
cent to too per cent of abnormal tomato seedlings from seeds 
heated at 90” to 100® C. for one hour, unless the seeds were 
carefully pre-dried. Gain {9) grew sunflower plants from 
desiccated embryos which had endured a series of successively 
more severe heat treatments, ending with temperatures raised 
from 125^ to 135“ C. during about 30 minutes time. The 
plants grown from embryos so treated were very abnormal in 
form and grow'th, and although some of them produced flow¬ 
ers, none was able to form seeds (lo). 

The seeds used in the experiments reported in the present 
paper were bred by self-polljnating a few of the standard 
Line I Datura plants, except for seeds of series IX which rrere 
from the plants grown from the za-year-old seeds mentioned 
above. The standard line has been inbred since 1916, and 
has been passed through a haploid. It has been extensively- 
bred, and has furnished most of the material for the genetical 
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and cytological studies on the genus. All of the treatments 
of the seeds were done at the Boyce Thompson Institute^ but 
the seeds were germinated in soil in the greenhouse at the 
Department of Genetics of the Carnegie Institution of Wash¬ 
ington, where the plants were grown. When the moisture 
content of each series of seeds was determined from a sample, 
the remaining seeds were placed in sealed vials so that their 
moisture content would remain constant until adjustment was 
begun. Moisture content was increased or decreased by stor¬ 
ing in a desiccator over water or over CaO until the seeds 
had absorbed or lost the required amount. This point was 
determined by bringing them to the desired weighty calculated 
from the previously determined initial moisture content. The 
seeds were then placed in vials just large enough to hold them^ 
and sealed with hard De Khotinsky cement. These vials 
were placed in pre-heated^ cork-stoppered bottleSj and then 
subjected to the required temperatures in a glycerine bath 
within the oven- Seeds for series VIII were placed in 500 cc+ 
flasks* The gases used \%^ere passed through these for about 
a minute, then the flasks were sealed and placed in the oven* 
There was, no doubt^ a decrease in the moisture content of 
the seeds while being heated in these larger containers. 

The method of testing plants for polIen-abortlon mutations 
was by the microscopic examination of two pollen samples, 
from flowers from each of the two main branches of each plant. 
By this means, as has previously been reported (4), we can 
distinguish in the majority of cases such chromosomal muta¬ 
tions as are associated with pollen abortion (segmental inter¬ 
changes, simple translocations, and breaks) from those gene 
mutations which cause abortion of tfie 50 per cent of pollen 
grains vs^hich receive the mutant gene, since in most cases the 
gene mutations cause abortion at a later $tage of pollen devel¬ 
opment. Mutations of these two sorts together furnish an 
index to the mutation rate which is somewhat more delicate 
than the index obtained from the incidence of visible recessive 
gene mutations* In Datura^ at least, fewer recessive gene 
mutations than pollen-abortion mutations were found in both 
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radiation and aged seed experiments. The pollen-abortion 
index is also more convenient and cfRcicnta since the plants 
grown directly from the treated seeds are used. This saves 
the breeding of another generation of plants in sufficient num¬ 
bers for the detection of visible recessiv'e mutations from each 
treated parent plant. 

Preliminary experimenis were made in the spring and 
summer of 1934. Some of these were germination tests only^ 
but from others, tests for pollen mutations were made on 204 
plants from heat-treated seeds and 38 control plants. No 
mutations were found. However, later experiments showed 
that only 34 of the tested plants had been given sufficient 
heat to permit expectation of increase in mutation rate* Later 
in the summer (^934) a more extensive series of treated seeds 
was cultured. The plants were grown under adverse seasonal 
and field conditions, and many were so heavily infected with 
a mosaic disease that they did not provide material for pollen 
tests. The tests that were made, however, showed that sharp 
increase in mutation rates occurred when seeds were heated 
at 5 per tent moisture and 80“ C. for 12 and 16 hours. Seed¬ 
ling production, as measured by counting the total number of 
seedlings that appeared above the surface of the soil in the 
seed pans, was sharply reduced by treatments at about 5 per 
cent moisture and 80^ C. for 16 and 20 hours, and at about 
10 per cent moisture and 65* C. for 8 hours. No seedlings 
were obtained from seeds given longer treatments at these 
levels- Less severe treatments, on the other hand, regularly 
yielded greater seedling production than did the unheated 
controls. There was also a delay in the appearance of the 
seedlings, apparently correlated with the severity of the heat 
treatment, and in some cases abnormal plants were produced- 
A summar>^ of the data on mutations from this preliminary 
series is given in Table 1. 

Four series of seeds, which will be referred to as series I 
to IV, were treated in the winter of 1934-5, the plants 
from them w^ere growm in the greenhouse. These four series 
were studied in respect to seedling production, delay in the 
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appearance of the seedlings, and gross abnormalities o.f growth 
and form, as well as for the mutation rates. The experiments 
projected were: (Series I), seeds with 5 cent moisture con¬ 
tent, heated at 80“ C. for durations varied front 2 to 24 hours 
by two hour Intervals; (Series 11 ), seeds with moisture content 
varied at i, 2, 5, 7-5 and 10 per cent, heated at 80* C, for 
12 hours; (Series III), seeds heated at temperatures varied at 
2,5“ steps from 65® to 80“ C- with moisture content and dura¬ 
tion constant at 3 per cent and 12 hours; (Series IV), seeds 
with 5 per cent moisture content heated at 7S° durations 

varied from 8 to 60 hours by four hour intervals. The actual 
percentages of rnoisture obtained for the different lots of seeds 
varied considerably from the desired figures. In series I the 
actual moistures were below, and in the other series above the 
amounts planned. The oven temperatures also varied around 
the desired temperatures, although the temperatures of the 
seeds probably did not vary quite so much. In series I the 
oven temperatures ranged from 78“ to Si*C., with five of 
the seven readings made at two hour intervals more than one- 
half of one degree below or above So° C, For series II the 
oven temperatures went from one-half to one degree higher 
than desired, and in one case (72.5 desired), two degrees 
higher. Variation from only 79.5“ to So'*’ C. was noted for 
series III, but in series IV the range w'as from 74.5“ to 77® C- 
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The number of seeds used for each treatment varied from 145 
to 153, with ! 50 the most common number. Data on number 
of seedSj trcaimentj seedling production and delaj^ in appear¬ 
ance of the seedlings are shown in table together with the 
percentage of pollen mutations. Two measures for the delay 
in the appearance of the seedlings are there given: (i) the 
number of days elapsed between the day of planting and the 
day of the appearance of the first seedlings and (2) the number 
of days elapsed between planting and the appearance of 50 
per cent of the total number of seedlings that actually ap¬ 
peared, Counts of seedlings were made at two day inter^-^als* 
When more than 90 per cent of the expected seedlings had 
appeared after 36 to 60 daysp the seed pans w*ere discarded. 
The other pans were watched until from 112 to 136 days after 
plantings One pan of controls^ with 150 seeds^ w^as discarded 
by error after 84 seedlings had appeared in 34 days- It is 
not likely that many more seedlings would have come up if 
the pan had been kept, since only iS of the 384 seedlings 
produced by the other controls appeared after the 54th day. 

In general the seedling production from heat-treated seeds 
was greater than that from the controls. In the most severe 
treatments the numbers of seedlings were reduced (34x532* 
341533, Table 2) or there w'as no germination (Series III: 7.5 
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and lO per cent moisture; series IV: 48, 52, 56, and 
hours). On the other hand the least severe treatments did 
not have the stimulating effect on seedling production (341500, 
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341^12, Table z). Between these extremes the effect seems 
fairly uniform. Thus, in scries I, about the same percentages 
of seedlings were obtained at 6, 12, and 24 hours treatment 
(Table 2). Heat treatments caused delay in the appearance 
of the seedlings, and the amonnt of this delay was ver>' clearly 
dependent upon the severity of the treatment, either on the 
duration of treatment (Series I and or on the temperature 
(Series 11 ) or on the moisture content (Series III). One ex¬ 
ception to the progressive delay in appearance of seedlings 
with progressively severe treatments must be noted. In series 
I the results from pedigrees 341510 and 341511, both from the 
same parent seed capsule, are exceptional in respect to both 
delay and mutation. They behaved as would have been ex¬ 
pected if the seeds W'ere heated for about 10 and 18 hours 
instead of 32 and 24 hours respectively. While the differ¬ 
ences in the mutation rates may be chance ones, the pro¬ 
nounced differences from the expected delay in the time of 
appearance of seedlings are difficult to explain. The behavior 
of the unheated control seeds from this same capsule affords 
no explanation of the exceptional behavior of the heated seeds, 
since these controls behaved almost exactly as the average 
for controls of series I (Table 2). On the whole the delay 
in the appearance of seedlings from these heat-treated Datura 
seeds seems to be more extreme and more nearly parallel to 
the degree of severity of the treatments than is the case for 
other materials of which we have seen reports in the literature. 
This suggests that Datura may be excellent material for the 
study of the physiology of the delay in growth following heat 
treatments of seeds. 

Many, and in some of the treatments, most, of the heated 
seeds produced plants which were abnormal in form. While 
a few of these plants show'ed extreme abnormalities of various 
types, most of them could be classified under a few rather 
distinct types on the basis of shape of the cotyledons and type 
of branching above the cotyledonary node. The normal 
branching type in Datura has a scries of dichotomous forks, 
beginning some distance above the cotyledons. The first and 
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second dichotomies from the main stem usually show paired 
branches of about equal size, but beyond these the paired 
branches are usually unequal* Late in the development of 
the plant smaller lateral branches may appear below the first 
main fork. A diagram of the normal type of branching system 
is shown in Tcjct-Fig* lA. The other types under which the 



Test-Fig, 1 . Dtagrami of tlie d»iilied lypcn of abnormit brandling fram hEitpd 
Datura seeds. {A the aonnal type,) 

abnormali/ branching plants were classified are represented 
by the diagrams B to H in the same figure. Type “B^’ is 
tri-forked at the first or main forking. The third branch may 
be equal in size to the other two, but frequently it is smaller. 
There were 1.1 per cent tri-forked plants among the controls, 
and there is generally a small percentage of plants of this type 
among otherwise normal plants. The B-type plants occurred 
in slightly higher percentages among the plants from heat- 
treated seeds, and especially from seeds that received rela¬ 
tively light heat treatments (Table 3). Seven, or a per cent 
of the control plants were classified as otherwise abnormal^ 
but five of these were of the F-type. This last is the desig¬ 
nation employed for the extremely abnormal appeanng plants 
that' are **blind” due to the loss or injury of the growth point 
of the epicotyl. Since F-type plants are very various in 
appearance there is no diagram for this type in Fig, 1. The 
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percentage of F plants froin heated seeds averages no higher 
than that from the controls, but, as shown In table 3, there 
are ver}-' considerable increases in the percentages of tjie tj^pes 
Cj D, E, G, and H. Diagrams of these types are shown in 
the figure* 

In type E there is abnormal forking of the main stem into 
two similar branches^ at a point just above the cotyledonst 
and a second forking at about the place of the first fork in 
normal (A-type) plants. Type D differs from E in that the 
first fork Is incomplete and the partly separated branches of 
the main stem are fused from the cotyledons up to the point 
where the first fork would normally occur* Here the second 
forks appear, as In the E-type, except that In D the branches 
from both of the second forks are crowded together because 
of the fusion of the main branches below. The other types 
differ from E by the decrease in the size of one of the two 
mam branches by progressive steps to G, to C, and to H. 
These types are increasingly difficult to recognize and recordi 
and many of the C- and H-types may have been overlooked, 
since C may appear like a normal plant with a small, low- 
placed, lateral branch; while H may seem quite normal~as 
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though one of the abnormal first branches had disappeared 
and the remaining one had simulated the main axis of the 
normal type. However, in these two types, as well as in D, 
E, and G, there is usually partial to nearly complete division 
or forking o^ one or of both of the cotyledons. Plants of the 
H-type were recorded by this characteristic of their cotyle¬ 
dons, but without doubt many records were lost before the 
necessity for this observation was apparent. Although the 
cotyledons are shed before the plant shows an extensive 
branch system, their forms, in positions as at earlier stages, 
are shown by dotted lines in the diagrams of Fig. i. 

Data on the distribution of these types, in relation to the 
heat treatment of the seeds, are given in table 3, where both 
tiumbers of plants and percentages are shown under the letter 
designations which may be referred to the diagrams in Fig. i. 
The least severe treatments, in all four series, produced no 
effects on the branching of the plants, but nearly all of the 
other treatments induced abnormal branching in many of the 
plants grown from the treated seeds. In both of the longer 
series of related treatments, series I and series IV, the greatest 
proportions of abnormal plants occur at about the middle, 
rather than at the end of the series where, following the most 
severe treatments, the maximum effect might be expected. 
Thus, in series I, seeds heated for I 3 hours gave 83.3 per cent 
abnormal plants, while those heated for longer times gave only 
from 27.3 per cent to 59,0 per cent abnormal types. Likewise 
in series IV the maximum effect (89.7 per cent abnormals) 
was obtained at 24 hours heating, and longer treatments gave 
from 45.7 per cent to 68 per cent. It is not at once apparent 
how this curious relationship between treatment and abnor¬ 
malities may be brought about, such that higher proportions 
of abnormal plants appear from less severely treated seeds, 
and that continued heating of the seeds reduces the numbers 
of these types. The effects of differential germination or 
viability (Table 2) could account for but little of the differ¬ 
ences found. In pedigree culture 34150S all except ten of the 
heated seeds are represented by recorded plants. If all ten 
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of these seeds should have produced abnormal plants there 
would still have been but 48 of these from 149 seeds with the 
iS hour treatment, whereas there were 104 abnormals among 
125 recorded plants from the t2 hour treatment in the same 
series. In all of the cases under consideration even when the 
total number of plants was low, there were larger numbers of 
normal plants recorded than in the pedigrees which shoived 
the highest percentages of abnormals. Although the seeds 
for each series were taken from single parent plants, there 
seem to be very considerable differences between the lots of 
seeds from different seed capsules in respect to their response 
in producing abnormal plants after heat treatments, Such 
differences might be related to uncontrollable variations in 
the growth and ripening of the seed capsules. In series 1 
(Table 3) the seeds for the lo and 12, the 14 and 16, the 18 
and 20, and the 22 and 24 hour treatments were in each case 
from the same capsule for the two treatments, and although 
there are large differences in the percentages of abnormal 
plants from each pair, the more severe treatment within each 
pair has resulted in the larger percentage of abnormal plants. 
On the other hand, in series tV, the seeds for the 24 and 28, 
and for 32 and 36 hour treatments are also, for each pair, 
from the same capsules, and here the reverse is true, the per¬ 
centages of abnormal plants are lower from the more severe 
treatments, and markedly so in the case of the 24 and 28 hour 
ones. These last differences can scarcely be due to differ¬ 
ences in the condition of the seeds; either they are real differ¬ 
ences due to an apparently inexplicable reversing effect of 
continued heat-treatment, or they are apparent differences 
due to some error in the experimental procedure. 

The seeds for the 24 and 28 hour treatments in series IV 
ivere alike, and were treated alike, except that one lot re¬ 
mained in the 75* oven four hours longer than the other, The 
same is true for the seeds given 32 and 36 hour treatments. 
The differences in the percentages of abnormal plants from 
these two pairs of treatments can be referred chiefly to differ¬ 
ences in the E-type (Table 3). There are as high or higher 
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percentages of the C~, G-, and H-tj-pes, taken togetherj in the 
pedigrees which show lower total percentages of abnormals 
than in the other pedigree of each pair. In general the pro¬ 
portion of the C-, G-, and H-types combined lends to be 
greater from the more severe treatments. This may indicate 
that increased severity of treatment tends to increase the 
degree of injurj" or abnormality, so that more of these types 
are then recorded. But, if we are correct in supposing that 
the total repression of one of the main branches produces the 
H-type plants, then this most severe of the types of injuries 
is most likely to escape our observ'ation, and these plants to 
be recorded as normal or A-type. We have no way of know¬ 
ing how frequently this error may have occurred; it may have 
been so common an error as to account for the increased 
numbers of A records and the corresponding decrease of total 
abnormal ones from the pedigrees of plants with the more 
severe treatments. If this be the case, then the decrease in 
abnormal plants from treatments beyond those of moderate 
severity is apparent rather than real. 

The primary purpose of these experiments was to test the 
effects of the treatments selected as possible factors in the 
increased mutation rates obtained from aged seeds. The per¬ 
centages of plants with mutations in each of the pedigrees in 
series I to IV have been shown in table z for comparison with 
seedling production at each level of treatment, In table 4 
the rates of mutation are shown by groups of three pedigrees 
each for series I, II and IV, together with the numbers and 
kinds of mutations for each group. In series HI only two 
mutations, both of the chromosomal type, were found among 
the [15 plants from seeds treated at 5 per cent moisture. 
The 20 Z plants tested which were grown from seeds treated 
with about 2.5 per cent moisture sho'wed no mutations. 
Series I, treated at 80“ C. and 5 per cent moisture, shows 
increasing rates of mutation with increasing duration of treat¬ 
ment up to the 14—16 hour group (more specifically, to the 
16 hour treatment (Table 2)) and some decrease in the rate 
at longer durations. This decrease at the end of the series 
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may not be significant (Table +)* The highest rate of muta¬ 
tion (Series I, Table 4) is about the equivalent of the rate 
found for four to five year old seeds (4) and is lovfer than 
the rates from seeds older -than five years. Although the 
mutation rates for series IVj the seeds of which were treated 
at 5 per cent moisture and 75^ C.^ are somewhat lower than 
for the 80 series (Table 4)^ the hour treatment gave 4.7 
per cent mutations (Table Again in this series the most 
severe treatments gave lower rates of mutations, but these 
differences are less likely to be significant ones than those in 
the first series (Table 4). Comparison of controls, in which 
no mutations were found, with plants from treated seeds— 
as well as comparison of rates from the less and more severe 
treatments w^ithin a series—clearly shows that the treatments 
bring about higher rates of mutation. These increases in 
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mutation rales may be related either {a) to greater duration 
of treatment at a given temperature and moisture content of 
the seeds, or (^) to increased temperature at the same moisture 
and duration of treatment (Series II), or (f) to increased 
moisture content of the seeds when temperature and duration 
of treatment are constant (Series III, text above). The three 
factors, temperature, time, and moisture content, w'hich have 
been shown to influence germination and the abnormal grow'th 
of seedlings (Table 3), can thus be shown to influence the 
rate of mutation. This fact seems to be of considerable im¬ 
portance for an understanding of the nature and cause of 
mutation. 

During the summer of 19351 plants from treated seeds of 
series V to IX were grown and tested for pollen mutations. 
These tests were made to extend the duration of treatment 
at 5 per cent moisture and 80* C. (Series V); to test the effect 
of drying at high temperature (Series VI); to extend the range 
of moisture contents tested (Series VI 1 ); to test the effects of 
atmospheric gases (Series VIII); and to check the mutation 
rate for material of the Virginia race which was used in tests 
of 33-year old buried seeds (5) (Series IX). .Again in this 
summer w'e failed to obtain records as complete as those for 
the greenhouse grown material, and again the seeds did not 
endure as severe heat treatments as those at which similar 
seeds were successfully treated a few months earlier. In the 
cases where germination was secured the seedling production 
w'as rather high, from 88 to 100 per cent for all except three 
pedigree cultures in series VII which gave 70 per cent, 63.3 
per cent and 0.7 per cent (Table 5). However, no seedlings 
were obtained from treatments longer than I3 hours at 5 P^r 
cent moisture and 80° C. (Series Seedling production 
was zero at 7.5 per cent — 75“ C.—ti hours and 34 hours, but 
was 63.3 per cent at 18 hours (Table 5). No seedlings were 
obtained from 7,5 per cent — 80° C. for S, 12 and 16 hours, 
nor from 10 per cent—75* C, for 4, 8 or 12 hours, and 10 per 
cent—^80^ C. for 4 and 8 hours, nor at 15 per cent moisture 
and 75® or 80° C. for 2 and 4 hours each. The types of ab- 
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The controk for scries V to IX, totaling 426 plants tested, 
gave no mutations. Since in series V only the [2 hour treat¬ 
ment yielded plants, this series is of no value for the purpose 
of extending the duration of treatment at So® C. for which it 
was designed. The 12-hour treatment gave almost the same 
mutation rate as did the same treatment in series I (3.3 and 
3.2 per cent respectively). No effect on the mutation rate 
was seen from seeds heated in an open bottle for 120 hours 
at 7S® C. in a dry'ing (vacuum) oven, so that drj'ing took place 
(Series VI), although treatment at 5 per cent moisture and 
75° C. for 20 to 40 hours induced mutations (Tables 2, 4, 5). 
Mutations might be expected from longer treatments in the 
vacuum oven, in no case were treatments at 60® C. long 
enough to Induce mutations. Again longer treatments at this 
temperature might be expected to prove effective, although 
it remains to be seen whether or not seeds with the higher 
moisture contents would remain viable after longer treat¬ 
ments. Seeds at about 10 per cent or 15 per cent moisture 
succumbed when treated for a few hours at 73° and 80* C. 
As has been already pointed Out, the seeds treated in atmos¬ 
pheres of oxygen, carbon-dioxide and nitrogen were subjected 
to the effects of drying as well as of the gases used. They 
produced but one mutation at temperatures and durations of 
treatment which should, had the seeds retained their initial 
water content, have produced about 3 per cent mutations. 
From the tests of the relatively small number of plants of 
the Virginia race (Series IX), the indications are that this 
race diffem but little from the standard Line i in its ability 
to mutate under treatment. The mutation rates obtained 
from it are not significantly lower than rates from comparable 
treatments of the standard line- 

As was also found from aged seed experiments with Daturd 
(4) most of the pollen-abortion mutations from heated seeds 
involved sectors of the plant in which they occurred. There 
were 54 of the gene type and 59 of the chromosomal type of 
mutations, or a total of 93 from the healed seeds. Nearly 
one-third of this number, or 29, extended throughout the 
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whole plant as far as tested. In 43 cases one-half of the 
plant was probably involved. Tlie flowers recorded from one 
of the two main branches showed the mutation while those 
recorded from the other of the main branches showed normal 
pollen in 41 cases, while in one plant (3415^*1 79 ) 

half of the plant showed a gene type mutation while the other 
half had a mutation of the chromosomal type. In some of 
these plants further study might have shown that the mutant 
sectors were actually smaller than one-half of the plant. In 
19 cases the mutations were expressed in only one of the four 
largest branches, or in one-fourth or less than one-fourth of 
the plant. The limits of two other mutations were not deter¬ 
mined. The mutations which extend through the whole 
plant, or through one of the two main forks, should be found 
by our method of sampling the pollen from a flower on each 
of the two main forks. But mutations which extend through 
one-fourth or less of the plant may or may not be discovered. 
The chances for finding or not finding mutations in one-fourth 
of the plant are one to one, and if the sector is smaller the 
chances of finding it are correspondingly reduced. It may be 
supposed then that we have found less than 50 per cent of the 
smaller sectorial mutations that actually occurred. 

The mutations which extend throughout the plant may be 
due to mutations brought in by either one of the parent 
gametes, and the possibility of this origin cannot be excluded 
for some of the 29 cases of such mutations in these experi¬ 
ments. However, the rate of mutations of this origin would 
not be increased by heat treatment of the seeds from which 
the tested plants are grown. There were no mutations found 
in the total of 892 control plants tested for these experiments, 
while the 29 mutations of this sort were recorded from the 
total of 7617 plants from variously heated seeds. It seems 
that most of these mutations, as well as the sectorial ones, 
must be due to the heat-treatment of the seeds. The embry¬ 
onic plumule is already formed within the seed at the time of 
treatment, and the unfolding and growth of this organ pro¬ 
duces the shoot of the mature plant. The extent of the 
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mutant sectorB in the plant rnay some evidence as to the 
amount of adult tissue that may be derived from single cells 
in the embryo, where, we suppose, the mutations arise. It is 
possible that injury and death of embryonic cells may lead 
to partial restitution of the growing points, so that a mutation 
in a heated seed may extend through a larger part of the 
adult tissues than would the descendants of a single embryonic 
cell in a normally developed plant. In the 29 cases under 
discussion the mutations extended, apparently, throughout 
the tissue layer which produces pollen grains in the whole of 
the shoots; while in the sectorial mutations they extended 
through this tissue layer in one-half, or one-fourth, or in a 
smaller portion of the shoots. 

The effect on the mutation rate of environmental factors 
such as heat and moisture Is of direct interest for the problem 
of the cause and nature of mutation. While, but a few years 
ago, it was generally supposed that mutation was both rare 
in nature and beyond the reach of experimental stimulation, 
it is now well known that a variety of experimental procedures 
may be successfully employed to induce mutations. These 
were at first strong radiation treatments, but it has become 
increasingly apparent that treatments more nearly related to 
the normal environment of the organism are capable of pro¬ 
ducing similar, though less extreme, effects. Heat is a factor 
in the normal environment, and one to which cells respond 
by quantitative or qualitative changes in their physiological 
processes. Navashin (1+) has suggested that age and heat 
treatments operate to produce mutations through the altera¬ 
tion of the rate or character of the normal processes within 
the living cells. If this should be the case, then the muta¬ 
tions induced by age, heat, and the like, may be related in 
cause to those mutations considered natural or spontaneous. 
Increased mutation rates from aging seeds of Datura (4) may 
be explained as accumulation of mutations occurring at a 
more or less constant rate. Stubbe (19) presents evidence for 
accelerated rate of mutation with age in seeds of Antirrhinum, 
Heat, on the other hand, certainly increases the rate of muta- 
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tion; but the effects of age and of heat may be reducible to 
a time-temperatUTe relationship which will include both treat¬ 
ments. It is of some interest to observe that the experi¬ 
mental determinations of normal mutation rates are usually 
made under carefully controlled conditions with fresh mate¬ 
rial. The increases of mutation associated with aging, high 
moisture content, and heating of the seeds suggest that con¬ 
ditions beyond the limits of carefully controlled experiments 
may be of importance for mutation rates in nature, and that 
these rates may be higher than “normal rates found by 
experimental tests. 

ScMM.\aY 

I. By heating Datura seeds under controlled conditions of 
moisture content, temperature, and duration of treatment, we 
have found that the seeds are killed beyond certain limits 
for each of these factors when the other two are held constant. 

s. Seedling production was favored by moderate heat 
treatments, but fell off rapidly near the most extreme con¬ 
ditions endured. 

5- The interval between planting and the appearance of 
the seedlings is increased about in proportion to the severity 
of the treatment. 

4. Moderate and severe treatments caused abnormal 
growth, reflected in the types of branching of the plants grown 
from treated seeds. 

5. Mutation rates, based on the pollen-abortion index, 
were increased by increased moisture content of the seeds, by 
increased temperature, and by increased duration of the treat¬ 
ments. 

6. The highest mutation rates obtained by heat treat¬ 
ments of seeds in this material have not, so far, equalled the 
highest rates obtained by aging the seeds. 
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INDIRECT SUGGESTION IN POETRY; A HINDU 'mEORY 
OF LITERARY ESTHETICS 

FRANIUN EDGERTON 

Jpril Jnf, 

One of che imwt profninent of the sewat Hindu bcIiooIs of lEtcraty ?tstlictic tlieory 
IS tiat known re tfae dheani sclwjoL h teachw that all literary art of the first rank 
contains dAuani — "'tone, rcsonanoc^ reverbcratlou*^ — which is sorBCtliiiig that is not, 
directly said in words, but indlrtcdy suggested; and thi* "unsaidme^inj^ atwA>'e (in 
fintHiUH poetry) constitutes the prime source oi suihetic appeal It la the purpose of 
the paper to outline the main poinu of tlie ayiEem. aa devebped by the Hindus; to 
inquire whether aod to what Krtent aicnllar view® have been expressed by wes^m 
theorists; and to suggest that Ujc cbctrinei of ihcdApiiBi school some modifications 
perhaps, could prt^fitably be tried out by Iilerar>^ ^stheLiclans of today* 

Jedca a^lde^e^Meiste^€^kennt man an dem^ was crausspricht; 

W‘as er weise verschweigts zeigt mtr den Meislcr des Stils- 

Schiller^ FotivtaJilfij No. 49 (l79^)- 

The great literary artist is one who powerfully impresses 
a reader with an attitude of mind, a mood, a temper^ a 
state of being, without describing it. If he describes it—^ 
if^ that is, he anywhere Inieets himself into the process— 
the efifcct is lost. 

Albert Jay Nock, in Jtlaniic Monthly^ Sept. 1934, p. 279. 

Neither of the two authors quoted above was aware that 
he was stating a well-known Hindu doctrine of literary 
aesthetics-^ And yet I should find it hard, in a similar number 
of wordsj to express as well as Mr. Nock has expressed the 
very quintessence of ^vhat the Hindus call the theory of dh^ani. 

I Schiltcr ceuld not have knowa -Lhii^ for in 1796 that tbeory h$id never bwa hcRrd 
of iu Europe. Mr^ Nock* in a kttsr to my nudcnt-aiiiscaui, Migj Im^ard Reader, 
dated 11 Novem^r* [9^^, that h* had iKivitr heard of the Indian theory* And ihin^ 
it improbable that it “hat at all afibeted Wcatent llurature, or even touched it" (ia 
this I agree with him). He addat ”My own obiervation waj ca&ual, a mem obiter 
dictum that cvciy one might make* and tha e I dare say has often enough beca made 
before, though I do not know that it ha». I [bought it was &ordething that any orve of 
any literay experience knew quite welE alreadiy — as I believe it ii—^and would at emee 
recognize- ... I cannot trace the tubstance of my obiervatton to any Specific literary 
source* nor can I suggest any Instancci in literary cdticiam that would serve your 
purpoae. Thcie may be luch, no doubt there arc* bui I do not know ihcm/^ 
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Dhvani is a Sanskrit word which means “ tone.” As used 
technically by a prominent school of Ulerary theorists in 
India, it is applied to a type of poetry (or of literature; the 
Hindus regard the distinction between prose and verse forms 
as of little importance) in which the prim a facie meaning of 
the words used is subordinated to another, deeper meaning, 
which is not “said,” that is not conveyed by any words used 
in the text. This “unsaid” or suggested meaning is the 
dhvani, “tone, resonance, reverberation.” And, by an easy 
transfer, the name dhvani is also applied to literature con¬ 
taining such a suggested meaning, provided that this suggested 
meaning is intended by the author and felt by the sensitive 
reader to be more important, more essential, as a source of 
Ksiheiic appeal, than the surface meaning of the words. All 
poetry (I shall henceforth use this word, following Hindu 
precedent, for literature, belles lettres )—all poetry of the first 
rank is dhvani. If the “unsaid,” indirectly suggested mean¬ 
ing is felt as less important than the directly said meaning; 
that is if the poet — hoivever great an artist in the mechanics of 
language—ogives the impression of relying for his aesthetic 
effect more on his words or their surface purport than on their 
underlying “reverberation”: such poetry belongs to the 
second rank only. Whereas if there is no suggested meaning, 
or none of any prominence or importance, the composition is 
dismissed as hardly meriting the name of poetrj' at all. To 
this third class is given the technical name riVru, literally 
“picture,” of which we shall speak again later. 

Literary zesthetic theory, ars poetica, has a veiy long history 
in India. It seems to have developed first in connection with 
the drama. Technical treatises dealing with the art of drama¬ 
turgy seem to have existed as early as the first centuries of the 
Christian era, although it is doubtful whether any w'orks pre¬ 
served to us are as old as that. From about the sixth centurj^ 
on, we begin to find an extensive literature, not only on the 
drama but on poetic art in general. There were many schools 
and rival theories, and there was a good deal of polemic ac¬ 
tivity between them* The dhvani school, which interests us 
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now, never won universal acceptance. In later medieval 
times, however, it enjoyed a great vogue, and ultimately be¬ 
came, without any doubt, the dominant school of literar>' 
aesthetics in India, 

It seems to have originated in Kashmir, not much before 
the ninth century. Our oldest full ejcposmon of it is the 
Dhvany-aloka (“Light on the Dhvani’*) by Anandavardhana 
of Kashmir, who lived in the second half of that century; his 
work is composed as a commentaiy on a somevrhat older, and 
to us anonymous, collection of mnemonic verses, the Dhvani- 
Karikas, which were intended merely to help a beginner to 
memorize the chief points of the system. These Dlwani- 
Karikas {kdrika mea.iis simply “mnemonic verse”) and Anan- 
davardhana’s commentary' on them are divided into four 
books, the first of which lays down in broad outlines the 
essence of the theory. I n the very first verse we are told that 
dhvani is the “soul” of poetry; without it no poetry can truly 
live. It is something utterly different from the form and the 
direct, prima facie, “said” meaning of the words used. The 
words constitute the “body” of poetry, to which dhvani 
furnishes the “soul,” the breath of life. Or, with a change of 
metaphor, dhvani is “like charm in a lovely woman,” some¬ 
thing different, as we all feel, from the physical, more or less 
analyzable beauty of each of her members, or of all of them 
together (i.4). The “body” of poetry can be scientifically 
analyzed by knowledge of grammar and the dictionary, plus 
prosody and the literary figures of sound or sense, the “adorn¬ 
ments” of poetry, such as metaphors and the rest.* But 
dhvani, its soul, cannot be analyzed, just as according to 
standard Hindu philosophy the soul of living beings cannot be 
analyzed. It can only be felt directly by those cultivated and 
sensitive persons who understand its true nature by direct 
appreciation (i.7). It is only great poets ® who possess the 

*^TiIcb h^d been ertcnnveljr anal>'Zcd and diBcrussed by Hindu «chokrt for cen¬ 
turies before the rise of the dtivani iheor>". 

^ Anandivardiiani on i.t tliat ai] (real} poctr}', beginning witb tlic 
bhi fAU And the RimAyanA (cbe twtt g'lrcit classic cp Ecfl), Udhv^n i; And i mxAt 

of the work he is rsther eitholk in concedin;^ the title dtivani A t tci4t tc some mdmduAl 
verges of aEniost my competenl poet, including seme of hia awn eompofitiona. The 
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power of using language in such a way as to evoke (in sensitive 
mindsj of course) a "suggested” meaning over and above the 
primary meaning of the words (i*8). 

This is not to say that the words themselves and their 
direct, primary meanings are unimportant (1.9 and 10). As 
one who wishes to have light on his road must look to the wick 
of his lampt since without a wick there will be no light, so the 
poetj wishing to suggest an unsaid meaning, must also, and 
even first of all, look carefully to the words he uses and to their 
prima facie meaning. The said meaning is a necessary pre¬ 
requisite. Yet the. suggested meaning remains the all-impor- 
taut thing, the prime source of esthetic appeal, in poetry of 
the first rank* The relation of the two is compared (i,i r and 
iz) to the relation of the meanings of individual words to the 
meaning of a sentence as a whole. No one can fully grasp the 
meaning of a sentence unless he knows the meanings of all the 
words used in it* Yet those who really know the language in 
question do not, fay separate acts of consciousness, form mental 
images of the meanings of each separate word, and then after¬ 
wards fit them together like a picture-puzzle. By the time the 
sentence is finished. Its meaning as a unit flashes into the mind 
of the understanding listener* So the dht'^ani, the suggested 
meaning, flashes into the mind of the sesthetkally sensitive 
listener, as soon as he grasps the prima facie meaning. It 
follows so quickly that he is usually not aware of any succes¬ 
sion in time. 

The commentary' on 1.4 develops the comparison with 
feminine beauty and charm in an illuminating way* The 
words used by poets, and their direct meanings, arc as the 
parts of a woman*s body; poetic figures of sound or sense 
(alliteration, metaphor, etc.) are like her jewelry and make-up- 

Kinkl-AitUior refert {L5) 1* a df tbe ai & exAmple. 

But on 1.6 AnancEavardbaua Eiys that 'Vnly rsio or or perhapH fivt or ii£p in iJm 
wboic world” baviedeKrvied ibe name of tniEygrc^t poettp by tbeirmnateryof dhvanij u 
a.a fiiampk he mcntioni here only KiLidasa^ who is by cornmofii conaenr accepted !U the 
Smakrit dramatist and lyric poet This is as if* In English litcratUTe, we wd 
'^only Shakespeare and a handJuE of othen.” PerhapH he mcana that oQt more thio 
half a dozen Indian poets had rrfuiarEy or constantly^ b all their workp manifested auch 
powen. 
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Now physical beauty, even though not animated by that 
elusive something which we may call charm, or what you will 
—we ail recognize it, even though we may be unable to analyze 
it—mere physical beauty is by no means negligible. A 
beautiful woman gives aesthetic pleasure, even if we call her 
beauty “doll-like.” And external ornaments, skillfully used, 
may enhance beauty, So the dhvani school admits the 
sesthetic value of poetrj' which is musical in sound, of which the 
surface meaning presents appealing pictures, and which is 
skillfully ornamented with figures of speech, even though there 
be no “soul,” dhvani, in it. Only, such poetry can never 
claim the highest rank. Ideally, of course, all these features 
should be combined in perfect art- 

Before going into further detail in the development of the 
dhvani theory, a few examples should be quoted to show just 
what was meant. I shall choose them from Western literature 
rather than from that of India, since to use the original illustra¬ 
tions w’ould require too much explanation for those who are not 
ver>" familiar with Indian literature. And it will be conveni¬ 
ent at the same time to broach the question of whether and to 
what extent the dhvani theory has parallels in Western 
esthetic theories, Of influence, whether direct or indirect, 
there can in my opinion be no question whatever. Such paral¬ 
lels as exist must be attributed to fundamental similarities in 
the human mind. If any inference is to be drawn from them, 
it W’ould at most be this, that if we should find very similar 
views widely accepted by Western students of the same field, 
it might raise a certain presumption in favor of the soundness 
of a theory which grew up independently in two such distinct 
environments. 

That ideas comparable to that of dhvani exist in the west is 
Undeniable. Among writers on poetics, one of those who 
comes closest to it seems to be Lascelles Abercrombie, who in 
his Theory of Poetry (1926) says that 

if we are to have an unusual degree of meaning in poetic 

language, it must be by means of its Indirect or, as w'c say, 

its suggestive powers (p, 95). 
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And again: 

If a writer cannot invest hia sj^ntai with something of what 
we tall the magic of words, we deny his right to the title ol 
poet; but if he can make his individual words live in a 
special and unusual way in his verses, he may have scarcely 
any other power, but we allow him to be a poet. . , . For 
this purpose it will be enough if we agree that a writer, for 
his work to be accounted poetry, must be peculiarly intent 
on the salvfs [author’s italics] of his words In addition to 
their straightforward and explicit meaning (pp- 9 ^ 7 )' 

What Mr. Abeixroinbie means here by the “magic of words” 
and their “values,” contrasted with their “straightforward 
and explicit meaning,” is clearly their “ indirect or . . . sug¬ 
gestive powers,” that is, dhvani. And in this passage he 
seems indeed to say that the capacity to use dhvani is the one 
and only absolutely necessary qualification for a poet. With 
it, though a man may have “ scarcely any other power,” he is a 
pwt; without it, never. This is surely not far from what the 
Hindu school meant in calling dhvani the “soul” of poetry, 
and all else merely Its “ body. 

Nevertheless, Mr, Abercrombie’s book as a whole suggests, 
to me at least, that he would hardly go quite so far as our 
Indian school. And other writers on a?sthetics and literary 
art seem rarely to have formulated the principle so clearly, 
and still more rarely to have attributed so much importance 
to it. One of the few statements I have yet found in English 
which may be taken as substantially the same as the dhvani 
theory is that which I quoted at the outset from Mr. Albert Jay 
Nock. Let me therefore borrow my first example from him. 
His article deals with Artemus Ward, who, Mr. Nock argues, 
proved himself a great literary artist by interpreting, criticis¬ 
ing, and illumining the life of his day, by the use in his writings 
of “indirection” (that is, dhvani). Here is a sample from 
Ward’s account of a visit to Richmond after the fall of the 
Confederacy: 
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T accompanied the African to my lodging. ‘My 
brotherj’ 1 sed, Sir you aware that you’ve been ’manci- 
pated? Do you realize how glorus It Is to be free? Tel! 
me, my dear brother, does it not seem like some dreams, or 
do you realize the great fact in alJ its livin and holy magni- 
tood:’ He said he would take some gin. 

Thisisaperfectexamplcofdhvani. Pleasenotethatwemust 
not confuse it with a theory of poetry which my interlocutors 
have often mentioned to me as parallel to dhvani, and which is 
well known in the West,* according to which great literature 
has something to say which can not be expressed in words. 
The dhvani is nothing so mystical as that. We shall see later 
that some dlivanis cannot, for very special reasons, be put into 
words; but f his is not true of many, and certainly not of the one 
which Ward here employs. Mr. Nock himself states the 
meaning clearly and well, in these words: “ A public movement 
launched under a pretext of liberation always breeds a mons¬ 
trously inflated notion of the qualities of the people or class 
whom it is proposed to liberate.” What is there in Ward’s 
dhvani that is not conveyed by this admirably lucid and 
scientifically complete statement? Nothing, it seems to me. 
The point is not that it couldn’t be said; it can. But a great 
artist can impress it on a sensitive audience much more force¬ 
fully by not saying it. 

Or if you suggest that a passage from a satiric humorist 
proves little for serious art, take this example from Dante’s 
InfernOi Canto v. Francesca tells of her guilty love, and how it 
arose from reading a book with her lover, more especially from 
reading one passage in it. Her speech ends thus: 

GaUhaut was the book, and he who wrote it. 

That day we read no further in it, 

Wbat is there here that couldn’t be plainly stated? Dante 
could easily have described what happened. He chose not to, 
because he knew that he could convey it more effectively by 
not describing it. 

* Set c.f. Kani, KtUih dtt Urttiiskf^ft, S 49, *nd 11, B«mond, La 
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It has often been pointed out that Homer never describes 
Helen’s beauty. He suggests it by dhvani, as in the celebrate^ 
passage ' in which the Trojan elders, seeing Helen, say to each 
other that such beauty was worth all the trouble it had caused. 
Commentators sitice at least the time of Quinti la^ have 
observed that he thereby produces a more powerful effect on 
the reader than could have been produced by a description. 
In fact, Quintilian makes this passage the starting-point for a 
discussion of what seems to me substantially the same thing as 
dhvani, except that he assigns to it a quite rntnor place com¬ 
pared to that daimed for it by our Hindu school. \\ ith him 
it is only one of several kinds of ampUficaiio or 
that is, rhetorical means of presenting a thing in a strong light; 
it is apparently not even the most important of these, for it is 
neither the first nor the last of his list, and another, mentioned 
earlier, is invidiously termed tncTtnuTulum potentisrimum.^ 
Still, though a dhvani-writer would have thought that Quin¬ 
tilian failed signally to appreciate its importance, at least he 
seems to have formulated the principle. 


lllud quoque est ci relatione ad aliquid, quod non cius 
rei gratia dictum videtur, amplificatioais genus (vUi. 4. ai). 

Then follows the above example, from the discussion of which 
it is clear that the remarks of the Trojan elders are “something 
which seems not to be said for the sake of that thing , that 
thing” is the depiction of Helen’s beauty, which Homer de^ 
sired to present powerfully {amplificttrt or augeri). Quintilian 
adds several other examples, among them Vergil’s indirect 
suggestion of the sine of Polyphemus by saying that he used a 
pine-tree as a staff.^ 

Lessing in his Laokooti (xxi) refers to the same speech of 
the Trojan elders about Helen’s beauty, in a way which super¬ 
ficially sounds like the dhvani theory. He says; 


i ff. 

■ vili4.J. , . , ,, , 

' Aocrtlwr form 6( dhvam pi«lle!ed In Quintilian be nwnt wned below. 
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Eben der Homer, welcher sich aller stuckweisen Schlld- 
erung korperlicKer Schonheiieii so gefiissenilich enthalt, 
von dem wir kaum einmal Im Vorbeigehen erfahren, dass 
Helena weisse Arme und sehones Haar gehabt; eben der 
Dichter weiss demungeachtet uns von ihrer Scbonhelt elfleii 
Beg riff zu machen, der Alles weU ubeRtoigct, was die 
Kunst (he means painting and scuLpture) in dteser Absicht 
zu leisten im Stands ist. (He quotes the above passage, 
and adds:) Was kann eiae lebhaftere Idee von Schooheit 
gcwahren. . > ? 

Iti other words, he says that precisely by not describing Helen s 
beauty, Homer knew how to give us a more powerful im¬ 
pression of it than a painter could give. Isn’t this the dhvani 
notion? I thought so when 1 first read it. But a careful 
reading of the whole of this and the preceding chapters of the 
Lookoon will make it clear, I think, that Lessing’s notion was 
fundamentally different. Lessing teaches that physical beauty 
needs to be presented all at once; that the effect of it cannot be 
produced by listing its elements one after another in time, as 
literature is forced to do; and that therefore its direct portrayal 
must be left to other arts. Literature can do it only by indi¬ 
rection. This is a variant of the doctrine mentioned above, 
that the great literary artist convej''s something which words 
cannot, in the nature of things, say directly. Only because 
words are, in Lessing’s opinion, incapable of performing cer¬ 
tain functions, does he advise the writer not to try to use them 
in such ways, Utterly different is the dhvani theor}', which 
makes the abstention from direct description a matter of 
choice, not of necessity, and by no means limits it to physical 
descriptions as Lessing does. 

The contemporary German critic Alfred Kerr * mentions 
as a trait of modern realistic drama-—■ 

das Streben, iDnerhalb des Dramas einen Kommentar 
zu vermeiden. Positiv ausgedriickt; Die Neigung, das 
Publtkum Schlusse ziehen zu lassen. 

Here we have, 1 think, something very close to the dhvani 
*In hi* book to nr^ Dtama (tgii?); AatuAS, Tecbnik dd KoliftUidica 
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notion, though as in Quintilian’s case it is not given anything 
like the importance which its Hindu advocates claimed for it; 
it is only one of a number of tendencies, all more or less on a 

par. OncofKerr’snegativeeaamplesissopatformypurpose 

that it is worth quoting. 1 take the liberty of parphrasing 
Kerr in English. Lessing, though regarded as the “ father of 
the realistic technique,” did not think it possible to leave so 
much to his audience. As the Prince, Iri Emilia Gaioth, is 
hurrying to meet Emilia in the mass, Camillo Rota cornes to 
him.* “What’s the matter?” asks the Prince: “anything to 
sign?” "A death-sentence to be signed.” '^Richt grrii.” 
For the feeling of our time (says Kerr—'but also, 1 venture to 
suggest, for the feeling of most literary artists and sensitive 
readers of all times and lands), these two words are final. 
They suggest unsurpass ably, without saying it (by dhyani), 
what Lessing meant this little scene to convey to the audience; 
namely, a trait in the character of the Prince- Lessing how¬ 
ever is not content with them, .^s if he were afraid some one 
might not get the point, he has Rota explain it all in a mono¬ 
logue, after the Prince leaves the stage: 

Recht gernl Eia Todesurtell recht gern? Ich hatt' 
es ihr in diwem Augenblick nicht mogen unterschreiben 
Ussen, und wenn ea den Morder melnes elnzigen Sohnes 
betroffen hatte. Recht gern! Recht gernl Es geht mir 
dutch die Seele, dieses grasslkhe ‘Recht gern'! 

By telling the audience in plain words just what they are 
expected to feel, Lessing weakens the effect.* 

• Lesiiig't pnseeduic hsw been defended by same *sihetieally fncnds of 

miive on tbe thii he meant t* ihrsw into higbet relief the Ptinee’s triviality by 

contrast wiili the bnmsnily of an underiing. But the speech it unnecessary for thit 
purpote, tince Roi*'* ahocked tutprise hat aiready been made Icnomi much more 
cffectis-ely, by suggestion (dhvani), in a itv words which 1 have omitted but which 
Jnierestcd readers can eatily find id Use test. Hence I cannot feel the 'f 

■ound; butif it it, it would mean ihai Lessing renounced the opportunity for one dh vani 
in order 10 convey another which teemed to him (mitiakenly in my opinlonj mort 
important. Thia consideration explains, and reconciles with the dhvani theory, the 
role of the chorus in Greek tragedy. Its refiections are u*i really violations of the 
principle; the statement sometimes matfe that the chorua expresses the feeling* of the 
audience hardly doe* justice to the dratqatUta. The ehoru*, at least in jEschylus and 
Sopboctei (Eunpidee sometimes misuses it), is in effect one of the actors, spiritually a 
partic3pv3t in xhs dnena. 
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There is, I take it, no doubt that most dramatists and 
dramatic critics of today ivould accept the principle of the 
unsaid meaning as a factor in dramatic art. How many 
would follow the dhvani school in making it the cardinal factor 
in all literary art of the first rank, I cannot say, A curious 
variation is found in the theory of the French dramatist and 
critic Jean-Jacques Bernard; for a succinct statement of his 
views see the preface to bis collected dramatic works {Thgatre, 
I; Paris, 1925 ). A few phrases will suffice to show that, for the 
drama, he was at this time a thorough believer in dhvani: 

Le theatre est avant tout Tart de I’inexprime. , . . H 
y a sous le dialogue entendu com me uq dialogue sous-jacent 
qu’il s’agit de rendre sensible, . , . XJn sentiment com- 
menti perd de sa force. ■ , . J*ai etc frappe de la valeur 
dramatlque des sentiments inexprimes, . . . 

The dhvani school would have applauded these opinions. 
But what would they have said to the following, from the 
same pagef 

Aussi le theatre n'a pas de pire ennemie que la liltera- 
ture. Elle expnme et dilue ce qu’il ne devrait que suggercr. 

Strange (would have been the Hindu comment) that he should 
not have seen that exactly the same principle applies to (non- 
dramatic) “literature” as to drama; the antithesis is wholly 
groundless. M. Bernard should have applied to all literature 
what -was then familiarly known in France as U tkhrie du 
siitnc! (“un pen trop simplement,” as M. Bernard rightly 
protests, for '^il ne s’agit pas de silence”; it is rather a question 
of the suggestive power of words to “mean” what they do not 
“say”). No literature ought to “express and dilute” what 
can be “suggested.” 

It is certain, 1 think, that other expressions of similar ideas 
will be found by continued search in western critical literature. 
I myself, without pretending to have examined all or even 
most of this vast field, have found other passages which remind 
one more or less of some aspects of the dhvani theory. When, 
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for example, Mr. L A. Richards emphasizes the distinction 
between "emotive” and “scientific” use of language, the 
former being specially characteristic of poetry, he is within the 
range of the rasa, the emotional “flavor,” which we shall meet 
later as the most important manifestation of dhvanl. 1 should 
appreciate information from interested persons as to other, 
and closer, parallels which I may have overlooked. I mean, 
of course, parallels to the theory, not examples of the use of 
dhvani in literature, which can be found on every page of good 
writers. However, the relatively meager results of my search 
so far seem to me to make two things fairly evident. One: 
the notion of dhvani, while by no means unknown, still less 
antipathetic, to occidentals of both ancient and modern times, 
has probably not often been brought out with full clarity by 
literary theorists. And two: still rarer appear to be western¬ 
ers who arc willing to attribute to it anything like the impor¬ 
tance in literary theoiy^ which its Hindu advocates claimed for 
it.^i While they may have exaggerated its Importance, surely 
there must be a good deal in it, or modern w-esterners would not 
react to it In such a generally favorable manner as they seem 
to. I suggest that it would be worth the while of those who 
are interested in literary esthetics to read something of -what 
the Hindus say about dhvani. To tempt them further into 
the field, let me now outline some of the more important de¬ 
tails of the system. I shall follow the spirit, and shall not 
depart far from the letter, of the Karikas and Anandavardhana. 

See: ttf Prinfipifj f?/ LiiiTsry Crsiieirmf 19253 pp, The UBe 

of langnagc hM bcefi cmphisLiied in rtcenl ytw cipocLi^tly' by what h cASfed thie Geneva 
fchdol of iinsuiitk icientej i« notably Chatles ^ ^ 

^ ]i hu occurred lo me to wondei* whether one fcabod for this may be the 

fict thiSt in the Well llteriLry zstheticE- ia often treatedi II i pa.rt of sestheticii, 

and tbe< 3 rici ift nought which will tit all fomu of irt; whereai thti cheoty cap, kb it 
to mtj be made to it non-litcrary arts only wlih difficuUyj by tome etretchlng. I *m 
ELwarr ihai fopne auihoriiSeft would difer from me in ihij^ and would point to ^hh 
doctrines m have bcon found in G^ina (and elficwhere) wftb regard to painting: vacant 
spaces in a picture art said to prafound messages {»ce the Artick on Chincie 

Painting in the Eiuydffp^m Eriianniia^ t^th cd.). Eut a hlantc oaovai would "ex¬ 
press noth mg, even In Chine. 1 1 is the whole composition that "exprtuts ” whattver 
IS expressed. And while there may be some kind of analogy betH'tcn s^ch paintinf as Is 
here referred to and literaiy dhvani ^ l^^ve some doubu of the value of the nompailioii. 
It would take iis too far atield to discuBa the question here. 
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There are various kinds of dhvani, and they are dassihcd 
in several different ways: according to the way in which the 
suggested meaning is related to the prima facie meaning; 
according to the element in the text which effects the sugges¬ 
tion of dhvani; and according to the nature perse of the dhvani, 
the suggested meaning itself- I shall begin with the second- 
The dhvani-suggesting element may be a word/® a sentence, 
paragraph, or stanza, a longer passage, or an entire composi¬ 
tion. The dhvani conveyed by a single word is substantially 
what Greek and Roman rhetoricians called emphasis, 'which 
means not what we understand by that term, but the use of a 
word in what we might call a pregnant sense, “giving it a 
content greater than that -which the word has in itself,” as 
Quintilian says.” Simple English eiamples would be: "Be a 
man!” "He has never Uned" Here is a literary instance, 
from Shakespeare: ” 

Would you praise Caesar, say ‘C<rrar’: go no further- 

The dhvani contained in sentences and brief passages has 
been sufficiently illustrated above. The dhvani conveyed by 
entire ivorks, or lengthy sections of works (say chapters in a 
poem or story, or scenes in a drama) is, according to our 
authorities, always a rasa, "flavor, sentiment”; of this more 
presently. 

Classified by its relation to the prima facie meaning, 
dhvani falls into two fundamental types.” In one the prima 
facie meaning is not really meant; in the other It is meant, but 
“ezetsts for the sake of something else,” that is its underlying 

Kirikis liLl ind 2- Even indmeluAi snuodt m 2 y be that i* 

nny tjivfllve d.hvADLp according tfl thctKe&ry accepted by tbe Hijidui thattci citcnt 
there is an laberent affective coatcat In sounds. Thii theory hat aJM> been held Tiiddy 
In the Weit, at lewt from the time of IHonyAlus of HsilEcaFnasiui fOi. xiv; e^'eo PtaMT 
Cratylus 240 C ff,p has something similar), and down to tiw present day+ Rinkai IIL3 
and 4 deat briefly with thit veiy minjor matter 

“ viiinjrSj; aJtiorem pnebent icitelkctuin quam quern verba per ec ipsa d^larant- 
Quine Ilian perceived the affinity between thie and the mentioned sbovc ; 

Eit hoc (se. the kind of AinpllflcatED which was rcfciTi'ed lo) simile llli quod Jfmpksisis 
dicitur; acd Ufa ex %^rbo hoc cx re coniecturain facit tanioque plus valcij. quanto res ipta 
verbis eat fijtnlor 

Antony and Act lii* Scene 2. 

^ Anandavardhana on i^]6p cod^ iLi and 2 . 
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artistic ratson iTkre is* something not directly said in words. 
The first of these seems to relate only to dbvani of the single 
word, that is to what the Greek and Roman rhetoricians called 
“emphasis.” At least the only examples given by Ananda- 
vardhana are of single words. It is subdivided into two 
classes, in one of which the prima facie meaning is altered 
without being wholly annulled. The examples given are of 
the sort quoted above (“Be a etc.). In the other the 

prima facie meaning is wholly annulled; this refers to the 
figurative use of words which could have no meaning if under 
stood literally, such as "a ragini torrent.” It should be 
emphasized, howev er, that our authors were quite aware of the 
fact that such metaphors quickly wear out when used re¬ 
peatedly, and that when worn out they no longer constitute 
dhvani. On this ground, as well as on the ground that other 
types of dhvani do not involve any figurative language, they 
insist that it is utterly wrong to identify dhvani with figurative 
language, as some of their rival schools did. The two things 
coincide only to a very minor extent; each often exists without 
the other.** 

Much more important in our system is the second main 
division In which the prima facie meaning is meant, but “exists 
for the sake of something else.” It includes all the major 
forms of dhvani, of sentences and of longer passages or whole 
works. It IS also divided and subdivided in ways which are 
by no means devoid of interest. The principal division is into 
cases where the hidden meaning comes to the reader or hearer 
at the same time with the prima facie meaning, or at least 
without perceptible interval in time, and other cases where it 
follows perception of the prima facie meaning, “like the after¬ 
tones, reverberations, of a bell” ( 11 . 34 )' The dhvanis quoted 
above from Homer, Dante, etc, belong to this latter class, as do 

viii.3.S3 f. mIeo ircaii “erophasia" ns having t™ types: Em* duic 
sunt ipeeie«: alicri, quK plus sigtiific^t quam didt; 

didi. The hnt ef Theie is eiactly ihe fiint of the two clstscs named aWc: ihe w'ord 
more than it say?/" The second^ howcvcTp li different: Qutnlilian not 

ft^rati^^e hflguaget bui father the compleLe auppre^loD of a word, or even of a ^ 

by apo*iopeaii or tke take. The Hindui H-owld classify this as a form of dhvani of tkc 
Bcnteoee. 
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also the dhvanis of poetic figures (see just below)* The 
former applies entirely to dhvams of flavor, to which 

we shall come presently. 

Now for the third principle of classification, based on the 
nature of the dhvani ff r se. The suggested meaning may be 
of three kinds.^^ It may be a “thing” ivcjlu), concrete or 
abstract: that is an objective fact, an event or occurrence, an 
interpretative generalization, a principle or rationalization, or 
what not^ in short, anything which could be said in words, 
except a poetic figure. All the dhvanis ejuoted m the first part 
of this article belong to this first category, and illustrate it 
sufficiently. Remember that they always could be said in 
plain words: the artist refrains from saying them not because 
they are “ineffable,** but because he can impress them on the 
reader more powerfully by not saying them. 

Secondly, the unsaid meaning may be a poetic figure, 
which also can of course be said in words, but may be indirectly 
hinted at as in veiled metaphors and allegories. It is separ- 
rated from the preceding type on the ground that it rests on 
**the meaning of the words,’* rather than on “the meaning of 
the sense.’* That is, it seems to be regarded as dangerously 
near to a literar}' game. It is indeed a rather sophisticated 
type of dhvani, and tends to degenerate into literariness and 
preciosity, but within limits it may have asthetic appeal- In 
its degenerate forms it would no longer be dhvani, since in 
them the unsaid meaning w'ould be felt as “subordinate’ to 
what is said, a mere ornament of the text. When the author 
gives the impression of being mainly interested in what he is 
saying directly, when he relies for sesthctic effect more on that 
than on the suggested meaning, we have by definition no 
dhvani. In dhvani the unsaid must be definitely dominant. 

The third type of dhvani bring us to the concept of 
“flavor,” rasa,^^ which is the most characteristically Hindu 

Anandav^r-dhani OH I.4. 

^■Tbc iwuil h ^Vntlmeoi" {in GcrtnjUj ^^SiLiaicnuiig ). Sq far ai I 

knawt “flavor'" U origEnai with me. Bui It Bccms to me a much snore ina 

rendering of what the Hindus meant by rd/a. The lueral meaning of the word 
u prtCLielv "taiWp flavor^'* a& of food :ind tlrsiik. 
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part of the system t hence the pan most difficult to make 

clear to westerners. As our texts present it, this is also the 
most fundamentally important type of dhvani. They treat it 
as the only dhvani which may dominate, and be expressed by, 
entire w'orks or lengthy sections of works. At the same time 
it may be found in short passages and single sentences or 
verses; even individual words, yes actually individual sounds, 
may affect it in a contributory way. Frankly, 1 feel it as a 
weakness, not in the principle of dhvani, but in its treatment 
by its Hindu advocates, that they attributed such overwhelm¬ 
ing importance to this one type. Why for example should not 
the two other types just mentioned be found in entire works? 
Literary works which have a “moral,” a T^nden^t are quite 
familiar to us, and arc not usually on that ground alone denied 
the right to be considered w'orks of art (even if we shy away 
from “propaganda” in art, and refuse to follow Tolstoi in 
considering such “lessons” the sole Justification for it). Also 
works like The Pilgrim*s Progress which consist wholly of an 
elaborate allegory, a dhvani of a metaphor, are known not only 
to us but also to the Hindus. They may not be the highest 
form of art, but is it not a bit inconsistent to admit dhvani of 
literary figures in subordinate passages, and ignore it in entire 
works?*® If the theory is to be adapted for westerners, It 
might Avell be modified on such points as these. Perhaps 
however the “pure art for art’s sake” school may regard this 
as a virtue rather than a w'eak point in the Hindu treatment. 

At all events, let us try to see what the Hindus meant by 
“flavor,” rasa, in literature. It is an old concept in India, not 
an invention of the dhvani school, and while this school 

IQ die were notioHl Hemiann Jacobi in Z^itjehrift 

d^mseken mCfrifnSdndiickm 56, p. 4&I (p. 11 isf ttc rtprint), i. 

—Satift and also^ to be recogaited by our ichool only in dhii^anii abort 

pAsia^i, To uH. till it a defect ■ wc think of Trar^tr and Er^han. At 1 write 

my chances m light on this patting remiirk by JoMph Wood Krutch in Thf Nahan 
for April 41S: ^'The moii the most often read^ and from the amtik 

ftandpoim the v^ry fintst panof Gibbon'i history it compriM'd in thtMe ftinotiA fifteenth 
and Biiipenth dtapicit whtre he was compelled by the law ajfaiQBt blMphcmy to h^ 
and imply what he dated not aay. Not h it by any mcanB merely that he 
d«ph« this law to cornrey what he wiihed tQ ctm^'ey- The point ii that he conveyed it 
mu(h moff inuminin^ly and bitmtijully {iuUcB mine) than he would ever have done had 
he ^njoytd compile freedom." 
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plaj^ed an important part in its elaboration, it is accepted in 
essence hy all Hindu literary theorists. It seems that it was 
first applied to the drama» where it is most obiriously at home. 
It means the emotional content of a literary work, especially a 
drama; successfully handled by a trne artist, it manifests itself 
in corresponding effects on the emotions of the audience. 
Eight or nine principal “flavors” are recognised; they corre¬ 
spond item for item to eight or nine primary “states” or 
emotions,in the following schematic wayr 

The ”erotic*" flavor corresponds to the emotional state of love* 

The "heroic” flavor corresponds to the emotional state of 
“energy, courage.” 

The “furious” flavor corresponds to the emolioiial state of 
wrath. 

The “pathetic” flavor corresponds to the emotional state of 
sorrow* 

The “ comic” flavor corresponds to the emotional state of mirth. 

The “marvcloijs” flavor corresponds to the emotional state of 
wonder. 

The “fearful” flavor corresponds to the emotional state of 
terror. 

The “loathsome** flavor corresponds to the emotional state of 
loathing. 

Only these eight are allowed in the drama* There is a 
ninth, the “ tranquil” flavor; it corresponds, we should say, to 
absence of any emotion. The Hindus naturally thought of it 
as corresponding to the emotional, or rather emotion less j state 
of the holy man, the world-renouncing ascetic or saint, whose 

T}ie HinduB po word which really renders “emot ton." As near to k u 
any if whinti is bo traosktEd here; it actually mean* **condition, state of being/^ 

and U therefore a cop^idcrably broader capeepu The eight states^* napied above are 
not snpppsed to be the only human ematiOru. The dramatui^ ical theOfEiUp in fact, li^t 
no leii than ihirty-ihree "'statei^* (not all of them would be called by us)» 

which are termed "concomitani siaTei^*; literary theory reco^izet no ^^davon"* io 
literature coerofponding to them. Only the eight or nine mentioned above are called 
''fixed'" or (rdatlvdy) ”permanent^' ftatea, becauae man U ?pt to temaju characienzed 
by them for a conEsdcrablc time- The others are mostly pwre transsent^ and are held 
to be of BCoandary impOrtaxLcc. 

“ WTiat li meant ii the emotional '^atatc'^ which characterlier a "^hero/* I am 
not latiaficd with any English rendering that bat occurred to me; '^eneigy^' U the one 
commonly used. But Jacobi used the German ^rytd Mat, “courage," w^h Bcema to 
me better. 
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first duty is to overcome all emotions. Naturally It is for¬ 
bidden to use it in the drama; it is inherently opposed to the 
very nature of the drama. No one goes to the theater to be 
lulled into a trance-like state of lack of feeling. But it may 

occur in other literary works. 

Some one “flavor” must be dominant in every drama as a 
whole. In the types of drama which the Hindus regard as 
primary' and of first importance, the dominant flavor must 
always be either the erotic or the heroic. In simpler words, 
the play must be either a love-story or a story of adventure. 
(Other flavors, notably the comie, may dominate in minor 
forms of drama.) But since the piece would be monotonous if 
the same flavor prevailed throughout, others than the dom¬ 
inant flavor may and even must be introduced in episodes, 
always judiciously, in such a way as to heighten the ultimate 

effect by contrast.*® . . « . u- 

How does the dramatist produce the desired flavor in his 
drama? The following is the Hindu theory. The emotions 
to which the flavors correspond must be imagined as felt by 
the characters on the stage; particularly the dominant emotion 
as felt by the principal characters. Since no one can directly 
depict an emotion, the dramatist depicts the “factors” which 
produce the emotion, and the “effects” which are the outward 
manifestations of its existence in a character. The factors 
are of two kindsi the “basis ” and the “excitants.” The 
“basis” of love is the loved person; the “excitants” are spring, 
moonlight, etc. The “effects” of love are roughly comparable 
with those which we conventionally recognize as signs that a 
person is in love. In the Hindu works on dramaturgy, all 
these things are schematised, in what I must admit is pretty 
pedantic detail, for the more important emotions, particularly 
love- And the theory was later applied with slight adapta¬ 
tions to other forms of literature. 


*»Sotne fl»von an W inlwienUj' wniradlctory ihai aik lolerai^ at all 

in a (ompoaUion damiHiLed by- the other ; sucb 4l lewt U tbe a«cpted HipiIu doslnne, 
thouah tcijMi <!f Ui TMujld prabibly thiol; ii tew auwpio®. Tbui ihis Itiaih^me flavor 
wmild ruin the rrtiik-iij’ ih= Hindus, and Mntwi be admitted, even episodiwily, in a 
love-norj" while it may well be used to heighten the effeti of the hefom flavor m a jwry 
of adventure. 
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By depicting the “factors” and the “effects,” then, a 
skillful dramatist suggests the existence of emotion in his 
characters. If he succeeds in this object, the effect is trans¬ 
ferred to his composition, as a “flavor,” which is “tasted” as 
it were by the sensitive, appreciative audience. Note that in 
this case, it be done by indirection, that is by dhvani. 
For, as Anandavardhana points out, by merely saying the word 
“love” you will never produce the flavor of love In your poem. 
It is only the factors and effects, not the emotion itself, which 
can be described.” To this limited extent, then, and for very 
special reasons, the dhvani theory' comes into partial agree¬ 
ment with the western doctrine that poetry expresses some¬ 
thing which “cannot be said in words.” 

The theory of the “flavor,” as something always “unsaid,” 
makes it possible to assume a suggested tneaningin practically 
all literature, and so opens a very wide field for dhvani. It is 
hard to find anything that can be called literature which has 
no “flavor,” no emotional content, at all. In theory our 
school recognizes the possibility of such writings, in its third 
and lowest tj'pe of poetry', to which it gives the curious name 
of nira, literally “picture.” It is treated briefly ® as “ not true 
poetry' at all, but only an imitation of poetry',” That is why 
it is called a “picture,” because it only simulates real poetry' 
and has no “life” of its own. It reveals at most mere tech¬ 
nical versatility, not true talent. Anandavardhana goes on to 
say that “nowadays,” in the advanced stage of culture and 
enlightenment then prevailing, perhaps some apprentice-work 
may' be classed as Cilra., but no mature poet composes anything 
that doesn’t have some suggested meaning, some emotional 
content or “flavor” at least, if no other kind. But let it not 
be forgotten that the possession of “flavor” is In itself not 
enough to qualify a composition as dhvani, genuine first-class 
art. Again and again our texts remind us that in order to 

“'nic ippDB [l^ remarks of AjiaadavarJhatJa form tiic la&t part of hi& commentarv 
on Kirika 14* a difiicuU a,rid obscure passage TsUich ProfesMijr jacobl does oat Kcm to 
nw to ha\^ rcndcied veiy suceeufully. I have given a good deal ol itiidy 10 it^ and 
hope that I have correctly IntcrppeKd its purporu 

“ In iEt 4 j- 
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merit that designation poetry must be felt as revealing a sug¬ 
gested meaning which is definitely dominant. H the reader 
feels that the words used, and their prima facie meaning, are 
the main source of sesthetic appeal, then, even though there is 
also some “flavor,” the piece is only second-class poetr>'. It 
is perhaps invidious and dangerous to mention names, but 1 
venture to suggest that some of the poems of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, and some of the prose of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, would be placed in this category. If any doubt is 
possible as to the relative aesthetic interest, if the suggested 
meaning is only approximately e^ual in esthetic importance 
to the prima facie meaning and its verbal expression, there can 
be no question of dhvani, but only of poeto' “ in which the 
suggested meaning 1$ not the main thing.” “ 

Ym^ UjfU'ERstrr 

*Thc Saoikril ttii of the Dhvani-KarEkiin with Anicidivard^ana's comEiicfltar>'p 
aod flbo wkh n gubcOinrTtenUry by AbhlinvagiiptA of KaahmSr {end of ihe tenth era- 
wai published Ai Vol 1 % of the ierics called Kav^yumlll, Bcinibftj% I It hiE 
been trrasUted into Cermuip with an introduciiiM, by Hermaiui J^b! in a wri« of 
articles in the Ztkjthrift dfr d^ttckcn mor^tniindijckfn VoU^ 5^ and Pj 

collected and reprinted in pamphlet form, L^ipzifn A brief treatnient in EnglisK 

is found in A, BeTticdjle Keith'^ /fiitory e/ Satukri$ iJtfraiurr^ Osford, igiH* pp. 3^ ff.? 
f. more ertended treatment In Sushil fCumar T>e, Stmliri m Uimry of Sansknl 
FQ^ics, 2 i-oJuract, London, and 1915+ AH these treatments. I rcijrtc to h ave to 
say* seem to me to suffer from QvtfMchnicality. are useful to Saaskntista m that 

they help to mierprel the often obicnre and difficult original tcatii especially Jacobi'i 
work has been thus helpful to me. Eat a non-Sanskritist would not find it eaay to 
extract from any or all of them the real eitence of the theory. Pcfhapt that is why bo 
little dtreaiion has been paid to it. 

I have practically ignored the lloguistEc sp^Uiioiii nf tke school, to which western 
BchfOlats (folbwing ic original leEti I admit) commonly aitrEbutc a good deal ^ 
ImportancTp but which Seem to me merely ex posifdcio facionaliiation. The notion of 
dhvani wai brought bio relation to a linguistic theory of the Hindu grammariami, 
acooidkng to which behind every word in actual speech there is what is called a 
a kind of ideal prototype of the word. There waa also a good deal of theorizing as to the 
varioua kinds of “meaning'^ which words may have. The fratamafians usually dis- 
ibguished two kinds only, direct or primary^ and ^gi^rative meaning, l^c dhvicii 
jchoot postulates a thirdp "suggeitcd meaning/^ which it the basis of dhvani in a word- 
All thit douhtles-s Seemed Important to them; and in so far as their distinction between 
figurative mcanbg" and dhvani has real practkal value, 1 have dealt with it above. 
But It IS to their credit that as soon ai they get down to their real business of inrer- 
preting poetry, they do not let themselves be led astray by such linguistic theories^ 
which have for uj little more than hifitoric intcresL To me, ihercfore^ it 
the introduction of such ipeculatbns only beebuds the issue, and tends to mipImsM ihe 
genuine merit of the schoob w'hich consists in Its realistic and unprejudiced attempt to 
anab^c the baits of jtathetic appreci atton of llteraiurec 
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^ AfiStHACT 

Ewn the great Dr. Johnecnp mafcer of the ^3nt authoriutiv^ EngliBh dictJbaary^ 
and one of the b«t-ltnQWTi of iSth ipcntury ShalKspcafeani, fomctuncj WTong+ and 
—wnwilmes—admitted it. He is laid to have eapkined a mistake in his dictionary^ 
the dehnltion of a hotie^B paitem i t iu knee-cap^ aj due tQ ignorance, ihcer ignofADce/^ 
Perhaps has reply 'ft'ould be the same if be were asked why he once wrote, *" Whoever has 
any of the tShakespeare) folios [i.e. lyih century collected editions! has aH, esccepting 
th^ diveraLties which mere reiteration of editioni will ptodnee.” Analv'^ti of the 
textual difference between the succcHsive folios of 1^13 [the fini]* 1631* 166^ and 16S5, 
reveals a coneiitent and succcisful effort to Improve the Kn, on the part of editors 
employed by the pfintiog bonses. The folio of 1632 containi some 1600 attempted 
imppovemencsp nearly two to a page j that of 1 ^64* 900; that of yoo. Th»e altera¬ 

tions range In character from modemizaiions of the diction to conjectnra] restorations of 
Shakespeare't words w^hcre the printer had garbled them. About baEf of all these 
emendations appear /iTcrfUiJB In the standard modeni ttitf^, and only a tenth of them 
Can be calJed really mistaken. The men who made them deserve the proud name of 
Sha kespeare^s h rst editors, and if oot the most thorough, are not the least bnlliant of 
them alL 

The collected plays of W'illiam Shakespeare were pub¬ 
lished four times in the seventeenth century: in 1623, 1632, 
1664, and 1685. The four editions are alike in format, being 
folio volumes of about 900 pages, thirteen inches talk The 
first, or 1623, folio is obviously the most important, since it 
was closest to the actual manuscripts which came from 
Shakespeare’s pen; but it is a highly imperfect piece of 
printing, apparently run through the press without adequate 
supervision. As to the three succeeding folios, scholars for 
nearly two centuries—until a decade ago™were for the most 
part content to repeat the opinion of Dr. Johnson: “The 
truth is that the first folio is equivalent to all the others and 
that the rest only deviate from it by the printer’s negligence. 
Whoever has any of the folios has all, excepting those di¬ 
versities which mere reiteration of editions will produce.’’ 
A century and a half later, in 1922, Miss Henrietta Bartlett, a 
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noted American bibliographer of Shakespeare, vSTites that 
“the second folio has no new readings which are of interest 
to the scholar”; and as late as 1935, one of the best known of 
Shakespeare’s biographers, Sir Sidney Lee, allows the follow¬ 
ing to stand as his verdict: “The second folio was reprinted 
from the first* A few corrections were made in the text, but 
most of the changes w'ere arbitrary and needless and prove 
the editor’s incompetence.” Folio three, he continues, is 
“mainly a reprint of the second,” and the fourth “reprints 
the folio of 1664 without change except in the way of modern¬ 
izing the spelling, and of increasing the number of initial 
capitals within the sentence.” A few investigators have 
from time to time expressed the conviction that the work 
of editing began in the three later seventeenth century folios, 
especially the second, but no complete account of the extent 
and value of such textual supervision has so far been set 
forth. 

During our collations of the texts of the Second Part of 
King Henry IF and Richard //, respectively, my colleague, 
Professor Matthias A. Shaaber, and 1 arrived independently 
at the conclusion that more, and more important, editorial 
work had been done on the texts of the three later folios than 
had as yet been recognized. Believing that a full statement 
of the facts was a desirable and indeed a necessary preliminary 
to further work on the text of Shakespeare, we entered, in 
collaboration, on the preparation of such a statement. We 
examined in detail the differences recorded in the Cambridge 
Shakespeare and the Furness Variorum, between the first 
and second, the second and third, and the third and fourth 
folio editions, and set down the conclusions to which these 
differences logically lead, as to the minds employed in the 
editing of these texts, the equipment which the editors brought 
to their task, and the value of the changes they made in 
determining the final text of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
purpose of this paper is to present a brief outline of our method 
and of one section of our results. 

The raw material of our study was a great many thousand 
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slips of paper on which were iranscdbed parallel passages 
from one folio and its successor^ m which a textual difference, 
or differences^ appeared. Upon picking out from the mass a 
hundred passages at random^ we perceived at once that the 
great majority of the changes were %vroPLgj not because they 
reduced intelligible words to nonsense —that we could safely 
blame on the printer—but because they altered unnecessarily 
passages which made perfectly good sense, presumably the 
sense which Shakespeare intended. Such alterations seemed 
to raise the question, were these men, w'hose minds and 
methods we have set out to recreate, madmen, who with a 
flash of insane brilliance corrected one passage and then for no 
reason at all mined a dozen? Our first step out of this 
impasse came with the realization that, In company w'ith 
moat other editors of the last two centuries, we had under-- 
estimated the havoc which a printer can wTeak, when he is 
operating a hand press, probably under pressure of time. The 
seventeenth century printer had first to memorize a portion 
of his copy, then turn to the type-case and make up his line 
letter by letter, then place it In the form—^all presumably with¬ 
out another glance at his copy, unless he was conscious of 
forgetting. It wras a highly laborious process, greatly depend^ 
ent on memory, and veiy^ different from setting type with 
one*s eyes upon the copy and one^s fingers upon the keys of a 
linotype machine. Errors due to poor light, bad eyesight, 
turned type, and type that dropped out of a badly locked form 
and w'erc replaced improperly are the obvious possibilities* 
To them, however, must be added errors due to failure of 
memory and to unconscious verbal association during the 
all-important interval after memorizing, and w'hile setting up. 
Thus under seventeenth-century printing conditions, typo¬ 
graphical errors must have been many times as numerous as 
they are today, and infinitely less obvious. With this con¬ 
clusion in mind, wc were able to jettison at one stroke a good 
half of the passages we had assembled, and, in our judgment, 
to clear Shakespeare's seventeenth-century editors of the 
worst crinte w^hich has been alleged against them, namely. 
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arbitrary changes in the text. To be sure, there remained 
certain changes for the worse in which we could see a purpose 
—distorted and mistaken, perhaps, but still a purpose. 

These we retained, . , i l 

Including mistaken changes made deliberately, there 
now remained some 31100 passages In which we believed that 
we could clearly see the hand of an improver of the text, an 
editor. Of these about 1600, nearly two to a pap, occurred 
in the second folio, 900, or one to a page, in the third, and 700 

in the fourth. ^ , -j j 

We next collated these passages with the Cambridge and 
other standard modern texts, and tabulated the results. 
We found that on the basis of the accepted modern readings, 
only a small proportion of the folio changes, about one in 
ten, could be considered really mistaken. On the other hand, 
about half of them arc exactly adopted by present-day 
authorities. Others revealed the folio editors in the process 
of detecting “cruxes” which have given constant trouble to 
later interpreters, and taking timid steps tow'ard emending 
them, which have been superseded by bolder steps on the 
part of later editors. Still others, though not in the staridard 
modern texts, had been adopted by a minority of later editors, 
and these it seemed unfair to stigmatize as entirely mistaken. 
All in all, w'e believe our figures will amply demonstrate that 
many of the editors whose names are known and revered 
contributed less to the establishment of the true text of 
Shakespeare than did these nameless seventeenth century 
revisers. 

Granting that the things they omitted to do would fill a 
still larger volume than ours, here are some of the things they 
did: they supplied omitted words necessary to the meaning; 
they corrected inconsistencies of fact and circumstance; 
they corrected unobtrusive corruptions of the text; they 
emended glaring corruptions by inspired guesswork; they 
rectified stage directions; they ironed out any number of 
mistakes in grammar; they restored the rime in defective 
riming passages, and they modernized the style. 
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If it be objected that this was routine work which any 
intelligent master-printer might have been responsible for, 
let us eiamine that section of the changes in which nothing 
short of brilliance will suffice: I mean the emendations by 
inspired guesswork. It seems to us that none save the 
hierarchy of Shakespearean editorship—Theobald, Steevens, 
Capell—e;£ce! the folio editors in brilliance. In thoroughnesSj 
yes—though it must be remembered that the modern critical 
method of textual collation had not been developed in the 
seventeenth century; but not in brilliance. Let us consider 
a few examples of their achievements* In Rcm^c and 
Romeo kills in a duel one Tybalt, kinsman to the Prince of 
V^erona. The Prince banishes Romeo upon pain of death 
if he returns. He might have ordered Romeo's immediate 
execution; he might have pardoned him. Instead, he 
banishes him. In defending his choice of a punishment he 
says, according to the first folio: 

And for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence: 

I have an interest in your haters proceeding, 

My blopd for your rude brawls doth lie a-bleeding; 

But P)1 amerce you with so girong a fine 
That you shall all repent the loss of mine: 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses; 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses, 

Therefore use none: let Romeo hence in haste, 

Else when he"s found, that hour is his last. 

Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 

Mercy not murders, pardoning those that kill. 

The passage always makes me wi&h the Prince of Verona 
could have lived to comment upon the decisions in certain 
American criminal trials. His anger is personal as well as 
civiCj and his expression of it eloquent and passionate. The 
imperfection of the passage is one which could hardly be 
detected except by someone with a taste for dramatic speech. 
The fault lies in the last line: not in its meaning, for its mean¬ 
ing is perfectly intelligible. “Mercy not murders, pardoning 
those that kiir': mercy in Verona does not pardon those that 
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kill, for that is tantamount to another murder. It was with 
the tone of the line that our editor was dissatisfied: it sounds 
tame, defensive, explanatory'. Why, after the majestic 
imperative, “Bear hence this body and attend our will, 
would the deeply moved prince weakly e.xplain his reason for 
punishing the murderer? He would not do so. But what 
would he do? The folio editor, by changing just two letters, 
turned the tame explanation into a bold, striking metaphor; 

Mercy but murders, pardoning those that kill. 

Moreover, this reading has appealed to practically all later 
editors as almost certainly what Shakespeare intended, and 
so is printed in all of the standard modem texts. It may be 
objected that in the fourth act of ffnWrI, Laertes’ (first folio) 
comparison of himself to “ the kind, life-rendering Politician’^ 
is self-evidently wrong. The difficulty was, what word 
beginning with p, ending with and containing an i, an a, 
and a f fitted Laertes’ meaning? Out of a mind well-stored 
with literary allusions and gifted with imagination, the 
reviser produced the idea of the pelican, which was tradition¬ 
ally supposed to feed its young with fragments of its own flesh. 
And what of “the base ludean” in Othello? Would any save 
a mind well fitted for the task of literary emendation have 
failed to accept this as an historical allusion, to Herod, 
perhaps, and have substituted the true reading “the base 
Indian" ? The 353 accepted rectifications of the metre of the 
first folio achieved by the editor of the second show both 
ingenuity and an ear for rhythm w'hich a poet might not shame 
to own. In the Induction of the Taming of ike Shffuf^ for 
example, the reviser was not satisfied with the line 

And not a tinker, nor Christopher Sly. 

because it throws an improper accent on the second syllable 
of Christopher. But he remembered that in one—and only 
Qiie—of the two prose speeches in which Sly gives his full 
name, he adds a drunkenly grandiose extra syllable to 
Christopher, making it Cbristophero. The editor’s sensitive 
ear told him that the pronunciation Chris top hero would 
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smooth out the metre of the present line, and so he added 
the syllable here, even though it meant changing the verse 
from the regular ten syllables to eleven: 

And not a tinker, nor Christophero Sly. 

The reviser’s occasional correction of the proper names in 
literary and historical allusions is also interesting. For 
instance: to see Hyperion rising in the east where the first 
folio prints the sun-god's name as Epion argues some knowl¬ 
edge of mythology. Thus even a brief review of the work of 
the editor of the second folio gives the impression—vvhich is 
greatly strengthened by the evidence in full — that he was a 
man of considerable parts. At all events, no one can reason¬ 
ably argue that he did not esist. More than Boo ernendations 
accepted by modern editors do not find their way into a text 
in a single edition through the irresponsible improvisations of 
type-setters and proof-readers. That his emendations make 
a substantial contribution to the standard text of Shakespeare 
is self-e\'ident. 

The performance of the editor of the third folio was limited 
by the fact that the editor of the second had been before 
him. There was less for him to do, except in the matter of 
correcting new mistakes made by the printers. As a result, 
there are fewer brilliant emendations in the 1664 volume. 
Though the editor may have been quite as alert as his pre¬ 
decessor, he was probably inferior in literary judgment. 
Certainly he is responsible for the drollest exhibition of 
mistaken ingenuity which we have yet uncovered—completely' 
mistaken, to be sure, but still highly ingenious, and therefore 
tending to bear out our initial contention as to the deliberate¬ 
ness with which these changes were made. In the Merchant 
of Venice the second folio makes young Gobbo say, “ Sola, did 
you see M. Lorenzo, and XI. Lorenz a?” XL Lorenza is a 
typographical error for M, Lorenzo, whose name is simply 
called twice. The and is also an error. But to the editor 
“and M. Lorenza” looked like the feminine form of Lorenzo’s 
name, and so he changed it — to ^'Mistress Lorenza.” It 
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must be admitted that this does less credit to the editor’s 
critical handling of the teit of Shakespeare than to his ro¬ 
mantic interest in the wedding of Shy lock’s daughter to 
Lorenzo; but so logical a change can hardly be due to the ill- 
starred activities of the printer. Aside from correcting a good 
proportion of the new typographical errors made by the care¬ 
less printer of the second folioj the 1664 editor shows the first 
glimmerings of consistency in the spelling of proper names, 
and he is at considerable pains to substitute current ex¬ 
pressions for those which by 1664 sounded archaic or in¬ 
elegant. Altogether, his volume is a far more efficient and 
creditable editorial performance than any critic has as yet 
recognized. 

The fourth folio is the most readable text and the most 
workmanlike piece of printing of the four. The spelling of 
the text is in general brought up to date, and considerable 
consistency of typographical practice is achieved, especially 
in the use of italics, the placing of stage-directions, and the 
use of initial capitals. The punctuation is improved in many 
ways. Yet even an editor whose mind was fixed on the job 
of printing, not on the text of the plays, whose primary object 
was to produce a creditable specimen of the printer’s art, a 
book that buyers could read with ease, was capable of intro¬ 
ducing over 300 successful emendations into the text, one 
of them certainly the most brilliant of any achieved by a 
folio editor. This occurs in the play of King Kickard ///, 
act four, scene one, lines 92-9S, where the first folio makes the 
Duchess of York speak as follows: 

Go thou to Richmond, and good fortune guide thee; 

Go thou to Richard, and good angels tend thee; 

Go thou to sanctuary and good thoughts possess thee; 

I to my grave, where peace and rest lie with me. 

In the second folio the first line reads “Go to Richmond, to 
Dorset, to .^nnc, to the Queen, and good fortune guide thee.” 
The words inserted in the second folio indicate the several 
persons to whom the first three lines of the Duchess’ speech 
are addressed. To Dorset, the Duchess says, “Go thou to 
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Richmond/* To Anne she says, thou to Richard/* 

To the Queen she says, “Go thou to sanctuary/* What must 
have happened is that the editor of folio two, perceiving the 
need of indicating to the reader the persons successively ad¬ 
dressed by the Duchess^ wrote the directions in the margin 
of the copy of the first folio which he was preparing for the 
printer, indicating that they were to be set up in italics, one 
after each of the three first lines of the speech, like any other 
stage directions. Thus, if the italics are read as handwriting, 
the copy sent to the printer of the second folio must have read 
as follows: 

Go thou to Richmond and good fortune guide thee; [to Dorset 

Go thou to Richard a nd good a ngel s tend thee ^ [to Anne 

Go thou to sitLCtuary and good thoughts possess 

thee; [to ihf Queen 

But the compositor, mistaking the intention of these marginal 
notations, perhaps because of cramped handwriting, huddled 
them all together in the first line after the parallel phrase “To 
Richmond/* The third "folio reprints the second without 
changCp 

The editor of the fourth folio triumphantly restores these 
stage directions to the margin, each after its proper line, and 
in addition supplies the word “thou” omitted by the 1632 
printer who garbled the line. One^s first thought is, **Here, 
for once, the editor must have consulted the previous edition/* 
But an instant*s reflection reveals the extreme unlikelihood of 
any such explanation, for he would have had to consult the 
very copy used by the reviser In a different printing-shop 
more than half a century before. And if we grant that by 
some chance he could have done so, the new and still more 
difficult question arises of why, having this volume in his 
possession, and having obtained one valuable piece of assist¬ 
ance from it, he failed to take advantage of Its help in any 
one of a thousand other passages which must have puzzled 
him. We are forced to conclude that the 1685 proof-reader, 
reviser—call him what we will — un-acrambled the stage- 
directions by the light of pure common sense, and supplied 
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the “thou” by aaalogy with the succeediog liaesj and it 
seems to us undeniable that in so doing he constituted himself 
an editor in the fullest sense of the word. 

A detailed examination of all the facts about all of the 
folios, of which a few specimens are given here, leads to the 
conclusion that the three later folios are not imperfect re¬ 
prints of their predecessors, but critical editions in the same 
sense and to the same degree that Rowe’s work of i7t39'-ro 
is a critical edition; that the persons responsible for their 
preparation treated the text on the same principles as did 
Shakespeare’s alleged first editor, introduced just as many 
good changes, and overlooked no more numerous corrupt 
passages that called for emendation. The folios are not 
critical editions in the fullest sense of the word because their 
editors had not hit upon the device of scientific comparison of 
texts. Their work is guesswork. They had nothing to go on 
but their own intelligence, their knowledge of the past, and 
their acquaintance with the language and customs of the time 
and with the stage presentation of Shakespeare’s plays in 
their own day. But we believe that in revising the text at 
the prompting of their own intuition the seventeenth century 
editors were doing as much as could be expected according to 
the standards of their age. .And we submit that the history 
of the text of Shakespeare must be revised by placing them 
on much the same footing as arc their immediate successors. 

Unfortunately, the most Interesting question of all con¬ 
cerning the editors, namely, who they were, seems unlikely 
ever to be answered. The only conjecture we venture to 
indulge in is that the editors of the third and fourth folios 
were professional proof-correctors; though they produced 
brilliant emendations upon occasion, they constantly betrayed 
their pedantiy, lack of imagination, and deafness to rhythm. 
The editor of the second folio seems to us an entirely different 
kind of person. "Wc cannot think that he was the corrector 
regularly employed by the printing-house, for if he had been, 
it seems Incredible that after taking such pains w'lth the text, 
he would have been content to let the book issue from the shop 
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with $o many bad misprints. WTiat is more, he shows an 
appreciation of the plays as drama and as verse which the 
later editors match but seldom. His work taken as a wholn 
displays greater Imagination and finer literary tact than theirs, 
together with a certain unprofessional oblivious ness to the 
functions of a mere corrector. With his knowledge of history 
and the classics, his ability to visualize the action of the play, 
and his ear for rhythm, the editor of the second folio naturally 
invites speculation about his identity. Small wonder that one 
Shakespearean, bolder than the rest, suggested Thomas 
Randolph, the brilliant young “son of Ben Jonson” as the 
man, or that the admiring German critic, Tieck, as George 
Ticknor tells us in his Lije^ Letters^ and /ournalSf “thought 
Milton supenntended the edition . . . because changes and 
emendations made in It upon the first folio are poetical and 
plainly made by a poet.” Whoever he was, we should be 
glad to think that our work has had the effect of making 
known the precise extent and quality of his achlev'ement, for 
he holds the enviable position of Shakespeare’s first editor, 
and by no means the least brilliant of them all. 
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HEKHY K, PAUL 
{Rfdd April fSJjtf) 

Absthact 

ShafcjMptarc^i [licnitf In hh greax tragtdira ii the rific met Fall of gf«Ai or noble mcn- 
Thc immcEx&c infliiecice which he has cjj:^iscd wammit inquiry u to how' Itnowled^ of, 
miEicir in and fttudy of hit draniat ic mrks bej^an in PhikdelphUi, for thiE city wu the 
gateway ihnHJgi:i which the Works of ^I'illlam S-hak»peace m^dc their entrance stito 
America. 

His influence during Dur FrovmciaS period w-tj not wtdespiead; but itnmediaiely 
tptsr the Revolution there was published in Philadelphia the hrat Shakespearean poem 
by an Araericant the fint Shal^peaiean play published in AmcrEca, the 6r»t Shake¬ 
spearean portrait by an American, and the hrat Shakespearem book published in 
America. In 1^5 the first American edition of hii complete work* WAS published in 
Philadelphia under the care of Joieph Hopkinson. x\l the beginning of the century 
competent repmetitationsof his plaj.^ w^re given in PhiEadelphia, and thus w^as created 
a large body of persons who read bis works and saw his playi. 

Here in Philadelphia grew up Edwin Forrest, the first really great American 
actor. And here first, at the University of Pennsylvania, were established special 
courses of lectures ort the ShakespeaTean drama aa part of a college course. 

In PhiEadelphta in iSjz w^as formed the first Shakespeare Society In America 
which has continued until today; and among the memben of thit society was Dr. 
Horace Howard Fumess^ the editor of the New Variorum ShaketpeareT w'ho has 
Furnished the admiiem oF Slflkespeate*! pla^is with an apparatus For scholarly investiga¬ 
tion not elsewhere to be found. 

There is possible danger in the modern use of ShsketpeareV pla>-s as clasAici^ in 
place of the ancient clasiies, should there develop a tendency to study him by rule; for 
this docs not accord wkh the free spirit in w'hkh his plays were written. The best 
antidote to this 19 the Alw Farisrum where the study of hIs work is en¬ 

lightened by fine seholarship and based not upon the microscopic but Upon the broader 
human interest. 

During the first part of his work as a playwright when 
William Shakespeare was to produce a new play he usually 
sought suggestion for his theme or story either in one of the 
old plays which had found favor with London audiences, or 
in the Ckroniclts of Ejigtand by Raphsel Hollinshed. 

But in midcarcer he came under the influence of some¬ 
thing much more stimulating. About 1599 William Shake¬ 
speare began to study with care Phtarck's Liws of the Noble 
Grecians and Romans in the lively, racy translation of Sir 
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Thomas North, printed in a splendid thick folio volume by 
Shakespeare’s old Stratford friend, Richard Field. He 
founded four plays on what he read in this book. What is 
still more important, the ideas of this book influenced his 
art just as he was beginning to write the series of great trage¬ 
dies which have made his name familiar to all the world. 

He must have read many times North’s address to the 
reader with which this volume begins. It is an upholding 
of the ** profit of stories,” by which Sir Thomas means bio¬ 
graphical pictures of great men, as the most powerful in¬ 
fluence which letters can exert upon human life. As to this 
he says: 

“All other learning is private, fitter for Universities than 
Cities, fuller of coatempla tion than experience, more commendable 
in students themsel%*es than profitable unto others. Whereas 
stories are fit for every place, reach to all persons, serve for all times, 
teach the living, revive the dead, so far excelling all other books as 
it is better to see learning in Noble men’s Lives than to read it in 
Philosophers’ Writings,” 

Here is expression of a notable truth! Not laws, not 
formulae, not institutions, but persons most influence our lives. 

Under Plutarch’s influence William Shakespeare thereafter 
pictured the rise and fall of great or noble men, showing us 
both the noble substance and the “dram of eale” which 
caused their downfall. This was his interpretation of the 
human tragedy; and these pictures skilfully cast by him 
into moving dramatic form, and dressed by him in the 
most c-xquisite poetr>', have so pow'erfully affected human 
thought that it would seem fitting, on this his birthday 
and here in the heart of Philadelphia, to enquire how knowl¬ 
edge of, interest in and study of Shakespeare’s dramatic 
works began in Philadelphia. This is the more interesting 
because this city was the gatew-ay through which .the works 
of William Shakespeare made their entrance into America. 

During our provincial period Shakespeare, and indeed the 
drama generally, seems to have exerted but little influence 
here. Our colonial forefathers did not favor the stage, and 
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when they went into print they busied iheinselvcs chiefly 
with either politics or theology. 

Here and there a copy of the works of Shakespeare was 
to be found in the bookcase of some gentleman's library. 
James Logan had in his library' at Slenton a copy of Rowe’s 
Shak/speartf dated 1714, probably purchased soon after that 
date. The Library Co. of Philadelphia purchased a set of 
Hanmer’s edition of Skakespe&r^ in 1746. George W ashing ton 
possessed a set of Bell’s edition of Shak^spt&T'f. Of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence, we know that 
John Adams of Massachusetts, Francis Hopkinson of Phila¬ 
delphia, and John Penn of North Carolina, and doubtless 
others, owned such sets. 

There was occasional representation of his plays on the 
stage. A good while before the Revolutionary War, at the 
old Theatre in Southwark (as near Philadelphia as our city 
fathers would permit) Hamlet and Macbeth received their 
premier performances in America by Hallam’s Company. 
But the (Quaker influence frowned upon these doings, and the 
war put an end to them. 

Soon after the Revolutionary W'ar ended, however, we 
note certain small but promising signs that renewed interest 
in the Shakespearean drama is arising in this country. 

Tn 1787 Peter Markoe of Philadelphia published a volume 
of Misceliamous Foftiij including a long and heavily-laboured 
Ode on the Tragic Genius of Shakespeare, the first Shake¬ 
spearean poem printed in .America, In the same year was 
published in this city a play of Shakespeare—"The Twins”— 
a shortened version of the Comedy of Errors, 

And still in the same year an engraved portrait of Shake¬ 
speare’s statue in Westminster Abbey appeared in Philadel¬ 
phia as the frontispiece for the Columhian Moiaunf of July 
1787, the first portrait of Shakespeare engraved in America. 

In 17S8 was printed in Philadelphia the first .American 
Shakespearean book, J Philosophical Analysts ... of some 
of ShakespearPi Remarkable Characters, by Prof. William 
Richardson of Glasgow University, at that time in high repute 
as a Shakespearean critic. 
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But k was not until the last decade of the iSth Century 
that the myriad minded Shakespeare came into really forma¬ 
tive contact with the virile and versatile American mind« 

Joseph Hopkinson was then a young lawyer in Phila¬ 
delphia. He was a member of the American Philosophical 
Societ}'f and later Its V'ice President, His father had signed 
the Declaration of Independence. He himself was soon to 
attain celebrity as the author of Hail Columbia, and still 
later to find eminence in Congress and as a Federal Judge. 
With a coterie of his literary' friends who were conscious of 
the oncoming growth of the American people he wished to see 
our new nation cultivate science and letters as well as politics 
and theology. He foresaw, so he said, .America as “the 
nurse and patron of the arts.” 

The Philadelphia publishers, Bioren and Madan, printed 
in 1795 in eight little volumes the Plays and Poems 0/ iPilham 
Shakespeare. Joseph Hopkinson, then 25 years old, promoted 
this enterprise and for it wrote the Preface, and the Life of 
Shakespeare. The words “First American Edition” were 
prominently displayed on the title page of the volumes. They 
were sold not only in Philadelphia, but in New York and in 
the Southern cities of our country. This Preface is the first 
Shakespearean Essay of .American authorship. One must 
read it to feel how conscious w'as the writer that he was a 
missionary introducing to our virgin soil a new and wonderful 
cult. 

Seven years later (1802) our friends in Boston produced 
the “First Boston Edition" chiefly for New England con¬ 
sumption. By a slip of the pen one volume is entitled “ First 
American Edition" — but pass that. In these two sets of 
books the whole world of Shakespeare first swam into the ken 
of our forefathers- 

Keeping step was the Stage. Hallam's American Com¬ 
pany, housed in Southwark, and a little later Thomas Wig- 
nell's Company at the fine new' theater in Philadelphia, were 
giving more frequent and much more competent presentations 
of the plays of Shakespeare as well as of other current plays 
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of ihe I^ndon stage. They went on the road to other leading 
cities and America becanne Shakespeare conscious. 

Thus was created in this couhtr}'' just at the beginning of 
the last centurj' a large number of readers who read Shake^ 
speare and a crowd of playgoers who saw his plays. 

The consciousness of the influence of a master mind came 
rapidly. The demand for his printed works and for the 
presentation of his plays was insistent. New edition quickly 
followed new edition. To print an edition of Shakespeare’s 
w'orks vras a considerable task for the early .American printer. 
As a substitute we find at this time many printings in a single 
volume of Dodd’s BeatiliiS of Skakfspeare. They are cheap 
little books, set up by the compositor of the country news¬ 
paper at inter^'als when he had nothing else to do, and printed 
in little towns of which one rarely hears. It is surprising 
how many of these volumes appeared here over a hundred 
years ago. This is the best witness I know for the universality 
of the demand of the people for some knowledge of Shake¬ 
speare’s poetry. 

But the more serious study of the plays soon began. 

By the beginning of the 19th Century the editing, anno¬ 
tating and publishing of the Works of Shakespeare in London 
had become a great affair. Curiosity to escplore this growing 
field of literature quickly arose here. A literary periodical 
called The Portfolio had been started in Philadelphia in the 
year iScjo by Joseph Dennie, a young friend of President John 
Adams and a genuine man of letters. He and his friends 
were ambitious to spread both the fame and the study of 
Shakespeare, and many Shakespearean articles appeared in 
'fke PorifoliOt In [804. Dennie persuaded Philadelphia 
printers to undertake to reprint in seventeen volumes the 
latest London edition of Shakespeare *^wlth the notes of the 
various commentators,” a really formidable undertaking. 

This First Amtrkan F'ariorum took five years to complete. 
Dennie himself contributed some notes *‘by the American 
editor,” and this notable set of books stood proudly on the 
shelves of our grandfathers, witnessing what Philadelphia 
could do to furnish the new world with polite literature. 
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From this time on American printing presses have poured 
forth an unending stream of editions of the Works of William 
Shakespeare, many of them edited by scholars and carefully 
and worthily printed, still more of them cheaply reprinted, 
but witnessing that it is not only the wealthy or the erudite 
who wish to possess the works of our great dramatist, but the 
people who cannot buy fine books. These have saved their 
pennies in order that on the shelf in the little home on the 
advancing frontier they might have alongside of their Bible 
a set of the Works of Shakespeare, 

Coincident with this more general dissemination of the 
printed page of Shakespeare there was trained up a generation 
of theater goers knowing the stage tradition and keenly 
appreciating the power of these great plays and how they 
should be performed. They were not literati, they were 
mostly gallery gods; but when George Frederick Cooke, and a 
little later Edmund K.ean, then William Macready, and then 
Fanny Kemble came from the stages of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden and gave the plays of Shakespeare in the 
W^alnut Street Theatre in this city, they turned out in force 
and evidenced that sort of appreciation of how the plays 
ought to be presented which, as these actors tell in their 
memoirs, stimulated them to their best work, for there can 
be no great acting without the trained and appreciative 
audience. 

The old American Company had numbered several com¬ 
petent players well knowrn here in Philadelphia, but there 
had appeared no really great American actor until one grew- 
up in our midst under just these influences, Edwin Forrest. 
This handsome, virile, muscular Philadelphian made a deep 
impress on the dramatic future of America. He was not a 
subtle actor. He could not play Hamlet as did his greater 
successor Edwin Booth; but as Othello, and King Lear and in 
other parts which show our suffering humanity under the 
influence of titanic passion he was unsurpassed. In every 
city he had a following who crowned him king of tragedy. 
Declamation, now an almost forgotten art, is none the less a 
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powerful force by which mighty thoughts may be forced into 
thick heads who would otherwise receive no impression at all. 

In the first half of the 19th Century not only were Phila¬ 
delphia publishers active in disseminating the printed page 
of the plays, and the Philadelphia stages in carrying on the 
great stage tradition, but the University of Pennsylvania 
was inculcating a love of English literature including courses 
on the Shakespearean drama. Many other colleges had been 
slow to do this* The Puritan, the Presbj ierian, the Method¬ 
ist, and the Quaker discouraged the study of dramatics in any 
language except in the original Greek. At the University of 
Pennsylvania—w'hile the last century was yet young— 
Professor Henr>' Reed overcame this obstacle by using Shake¬ 
speare's historical plays as an illuminating medium for the 
teaching of English history in lectures which have had wnde 
influence and have been printed again and again. This 
emphasis on the teaching value of the Shakespearean Drama 
has continued at the University to our own day, and has had 
its full and lasting fruition in the labors of Dr. Schelling. 

Thus more than a hundred years ago Shakespeare came to 
his own in the United States. The great romantic movement 
in English literature had found its reflex here and had im¬ 
mensely helped to promote the romantic drama. Everywhere 
there was springing up the feeling that the plays of Shake¬ 
speare were so great that it is not enough merely to see them 
on the stage and to read them, but that if carefully studied 
they will yield strange secrets and disclose depths of human 
nature not elsewhere sounded. 

In 1852 a small band of Philadelphia lawyers agreed to 
meet together in the evenings for the special study of these 
plays. This Society has continued in unbroken succession 
until today, but its chief pride is the part which it had in 
introducing Dr. Horace Howard Furness to his life work. He 
had joined the Society as a young man, in i860, and as its 
secretary wrote notes of its proceedings which he soon devel¬ 
oped into a form for publication. Ten years later he w*as led 
to undertake the truly great and monumental work with 
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which his fame must always be connectedi and which through¬ 
out the world has brought renown upon himself and our city* 
He was a scholar in the broader, not in the narrower sense. 
His scholarship was shot through with humanity, benevolence 
and humor. There had been no rariarum £^i/fon of Skak^- 
sprart published since the one known as Bostcdl's Maloney 
issued in 1821, There was a great mass of undigested and 
inaccessible Shakespearean thought and commentary which 
needed to be sifted and made useful through the preparation 
of another and larger variorum edition, and so was born the 
New Fariorttm Shakespeare, The first volume containing 
Romeo and Juliet appeared in 1871. It disclosed an extent 
of textual collation such as had not before been attempted, 
accomplished with precision, sanity^, and good judgment. It 
showed skill in absorbing, condensing and rendering not only 
readable but delightful the unw'ieldy mass of Shakespearean 
exegesis and criticism with which the various editions and 
books were filled. 

Up to this time the study of Shakespeare had shown an 
unfortunate tendency to engender bitter controversy. The 
odium Shakespeareanam threatened to rival the odium 
tkeologicitm. Dr. Furness changed all that. There was never 
a bitter word. His opponents were met by kindly humor 
rather than by ridicule, and the way cleared for the friendly 
rather than the acrimonious settlement of points of difference. 

The task thus undertaken was too vast for any one man. 
Fourteen volumes appeared, the result of forty odd years of 
incessant labor and then he laid it down to be taken up by his 
son Horace Howard Furness, Jr., who carried the work on 
through five more plays until In the midst of his career he 
too was cut down. Nineteen out of the thirty-six plays were 
thus given to the world, furnished with an apparatus for 
scholarly investigation such as is nowhere else to be found; 
and w'herever Shakespeare is appreciated (and where is he 
not?), these books will be found in the library of whoever is 
to undertake any serious study of the works of Shakespeare. 

But the task is unfinished. Throughout the world there 
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is audible demand that it should be 'finished. The American 
Philosophical Society has already made a most generous 
contribution to help this accomplishment, and our hopes are 
now high that it will be completed, 

Thus much has Philadelphia done to advance the knowl¬ 
edge and appreciation of the Works of William Shakespeare 
both in this country and abroad. In fact it has done much 
more for time has permitted mention of only a few outstanding 
names and only some of their labors. Nothing has been said 
as to the ioth Centurj-, which has seen a most extraordinary 
progression of Shakespearean study into old and new fields. 
The attack upon what is foolishly called the Shakespeare 
Idolatry, while pricking some bubbles, has only placed his 
fame on a more sure foundation. 

This continually expanding influence of Shakespeare is 
due to the increasing fascination exercised by a mind that 
saw so many things, could use so many different words, 
peered so far into old and new problems, created living men, 
women, falnes and devils; who illuminated the whole field 
of letters by touching it with the magic of his fancy and the 
glory of his phrase until his works, if achievement in literature 
is to be judged by the extent to which mind influences mind, 
must be ranked facile princeps. 

Truly there would seem to be no limit to the fitness of the 
stories embodied in these plays to reach to all persons, serve 
for all time, teach the living and revive the dead.” You see 
I am repeating the words of Sir Thomas North with which I 
started. In truth, it Is better to see learning in noble men's 
lives—Hamlet, Lear, Othello —1 need not name them—than 
to read it in philosophers' wTitings. The enormous flood of 
imaginative fiction of our day proves this even though the 
art is not as finely practiced as it was by the Elizabethans, 
We may with confidence repeat Dr. Samuel Johnson's words: 
“The stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without injury by 
the adamant of Shakespeare.” 

But we must take note of two changes which are in 
progress. 
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There is no longer the large popular audience trained to 
enjoy the music of the verse of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
modern realistic conversational stage, and still more the mov* 
ing picture, has deadened the taste of the theater going public 
for the poetical drama. In consequence few actors can now 
adequately articulate or properly recite Shakespearean verse; 
and there is no longer that extensive contact of the people 
with his plays on the stage which our fathers knew. This 
misfortune may carry its own cure. When people are thor¬ 
oughly satiated by the '‘thrills” of the movies they may turn 
again to the charm of the Romantic Drama. 

The other change is still more signi£cant. For centuries 
academic learning centered around the Latin and Greek 
classics. Before our very eyes have these been dethroned, and 
our colleges now carry on great fields of instruction from which 
the old classics are excluded. But no useful study, whether 
in science or the humanities, can grow without roots founded 
in letters. Otherwise it is dumb. Consequently in place of 
the old classics has been set up the study of Shakespeare and 
other English classics. 

Now this has both its glories and its dangers. .Anything 
thus classicized tends to become systematized, and If over- 
systematized may become ciy'Stalllzed, mummified. 1 for 
one do not believe this can happen to the Works of Shake¬ 
speare. We must not now study merely by rule him who 
broke all the rules of the Drama. His mind was too virile, 
his spirit too free, his message too modern, his appeal too 
universal to permit this. The best antidote for this that I 
know is the Avw Fariorum Skakespearf^ enlightened by fine 
scholarship, and based not upon mere microscopic examina¬ 
tion, but upon the broadest human interest, causing the plays 
to hold the mirror up to nature, so as to show virtue her own 
feature and scorn her own image. 

And so let me follow the prophecy of Dr. Johnson with 
another Shakespearean prophecy and thus conclude. 

When the Revolutionary War had come to an end and 
commissioners from Great Britain and her former Colonies 
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met to sign a treaty of peace, the secretary of the British 
commission was a highly cultivated little Welshman, with an 
acute mind and a smile playing around the corners of his 
lips. His name was Maurice Morgann, and he was a lifelong 
lover and student of Shakespeare. I like to think of him in 
friendly converse with Benjamin Franklin over the future of 
the new country of which the treaty was to fix the boundaries. 
Possibly Maurice Morgann had some influence upon the 
terms of the treaty, but his chief title to fame is not that. He 
wrote a book. It was a jeu d’esprit written in bravado 
ostensibly to prove the paradox that Sir John Falstaff is not 
a coward, but really to show the magic power of William 
Shakespeare to create men and women whom we can know as 
our old friends; not types, but men. It is the first of one 
thousand essays which have pursued this theme. 

In this book, incensed at the disparagement of Shakespeare 
as a rude Barbarian by Voltaire, Morgann predicts— 

“When the hand of time shall have brushed off his present 
Editors and Commentators, and when the very name of Voltaire, 
and even the memory of the language in which he has written, 
shall be no more, the Appalachian Mountains, the banks of the 
Ohio, and the plains of Sciota shall resound with the accents of this 
Barbarian: In his native tongue he shall roll the genuine passions 
of nature; nor shall the griefs of Lear be alleviated, not the charms 
and wit of Rosalind be abated by time” (p. 65). 

This was printed in London in 1777, six years before the 
treaty of Paris gave to our nation the banks of the Ohio and 
the plains of Sciota. It looks a long way ahead. It bids fair 
to come true. 
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WHERE IS FRANKLIN’S FIRST CHART OF THE GULF 

STREAM? 

FRANKLIN BACHE 

iJte^ AptU 34, i93^ 

PutrATOitT Note 

In 1769 or 1770 Doclor Franklin pitMrurtd eiigravtn^ of the chin of the 
Gwlf Stream* but ejTteDsive inquirie* la An^rici ind Englanil have failed to find an 
example. We should havo ottc m AmeKci and it ii hoped that the dmilation of thia 
paper bring one to Ught. FrankJin not onl^ procaTed tlie eo^vSng of the firat 
chan but to- Amenca, throagh him, belongs the cr^it □£ making and publishinB Ac first 
scientific observatitHis of ihe Stream and of pointing out ita several values to uavigatioii. 

Mr* H. A. Marmer of the United State# C6a#t and Geodetic Survey jsublished in 
the Gr^^gfiiphks! RrPi/^j July, *"Thc Gulf Stream and its Problem^.'* ThLi wsn 
reprinii^ Id the Smithionian Report for 1929, page! pamphlet form ip 

1930 at the U. S. Government Printing Office. It it a hnc eiamplc of condenBcdr 
accurate and thoroughly documented tcientific informallori so well done at to be of 
e^ual Interest to scicntitts and laymeD. The reference? given by Mr. Manner arc 
placed at Ac end of Ail paper. 

Quotation# from Mr. Marmer and Doctor Franklin are printed from a font di£Fei:ing 
from Aat of Ae oAer teirt. 

Albert Eenrj' SmyA'? ten volume Tkr Lifi and fTrUings 0/ Saijamin Frankltn 
haa been used for the quotailona from Doctor Franklin. 

There is appropriate and cDceiient authority for the eitenaive u?c of Franklin^a and 
Mr. Manner*# writings. The Doctor in his JuteM^^aphy tell# Aat a jtsung preached 
came to Philadelphia, who delivered excdleut dEwmnrscs and w'ls greatly admired until 
It was found Aat mwi of his Bcnnops had been delivered in England by the famoui 
Doctor James Foster. Franklin #ay5j referring to Ae preacher after hi# dis^ 

comfortu re: 

Stuck by' him, how^e^'er* as 1 rather approved hii giving ue food ser¬ 
mons compos'd by oAers, Aau bad one# of hi# own maDufaciure^ Ao' Ae 

la tier was the practice of our common teacher#." 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to Cobnel Lawrence h-Lartin^ Chief, Divi* 
lion of hlaps of Ae Library of Congress^ who enequraged me and went to great trouble 
to furniA me I nformstion. W'lAout him Ae paper would noT have been written. 

AnSTHACT 

Doctor FrankliJi, E^puty Fostmaster^Ierteral of the CoIdnta+ in 1769, w^as in 
England and Acre beard complaints from America that westbound mail packets took 
two weeks longer in crossing than did American merchant ships. 

A Captain Folgetj a Nantucket whaler^ being 10 London, Franklin inquired of him 
and received the suggestion that Ac delay wa# due to Ae English packet# bieastmg the 
Gulf Stieam, which they continued to do notwiAttanding that the American whaling 
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ciptAlm told ilicm of it and adinicdl iJiffm how to divtiidi itp but the captHini 

“were too wise to be coimBdcd by simple American fisKcmien.’^ 

Fr^kiia tbftieupoft procufed the engravini' of the first chart of the Sireami No 
cjampte of this chart can be fouod in any of the great collections^ It is hoped one may 
be brought to lights 

Franklin, while in his seventlea, m the course of three North Atlantic crossingi^ took 
observatioTis of the water tcmpcruturc as the ship entered and left the Gulf Stieanip 
with the idea that navigators by doing the itme could be warned of the approa^ to the 
American Coast, and coald use or avoid the Stream^ according to the direction in which 
they vrefe going. 

' He stated his theory- of the cause of the Stream which after l6o years of obMiration 
ii accepted. 

Thus an American had the £nt chan of the Stream engraved p made the hn-t 
scienti£c observ^ations of it and was the first to ascribe correctly its cause. 


The first record of the Gulf Stream was oil April 22 ^ 1515t 
w'heri, as related in the Chroniclej of Ponce de Leonas E:Kpedi* 
tion, which resulted in the discovery of Florida, it had 
encountered: 

A current such that, although they had great wind, 
they could not proceed forti^ard, but backward and it 
seemed that they were proceeding well; and at the end it 
was known that in such wise the current vras more pow^erful 
than the wind.^ 

Thus the Gulf Stream was first noticed* 

Apparently the Spaniards soon learned that this 
northerly flowing current was not merely a local current but 
one of wide extent; for sis years later when Antonio de 
Alaminos set out for Spain from Vera Cruz, he sailed north¬ 
ward with the Gulf Stream for a number of days before 
turning east toward Europe. This same Alaminos w^as 
pilot of Ponce de Leon’s expedition of 1513? when the Gulf 
Si ream was first noted, k is, therefore, quite proper to 
credit the discovery of the Gulf Stream to Alaminos.® 

For two and a half centuries following its discovery the 
growth of knowledge regarding the Gulf Stream was slow. 

The story is told in detail by Kohl ® and more briefly by 
Pillsbury. During thU period, to be sure, the mariner and 
more especially the whaler, became acquainted with the 

1 L. D, ScESCO£ “The Track of PqciM dc Lcon Iel 151 j/* BuiL Gtoir. Sbr., 45, 

pp. 1913; reference cn pagt 725. 

* H. A+ Marmer: Thr Gulf Sinam ami kj Frabifmft^ 

G. Kohl: Gftehicku dft Gclfstro^ ajwf ifiiur Erfeif-fihuni ww dfn 
Zftltnq ir/ auf Jen ^rorsen Jmrrikmifehn Surgerkrifg^ pp. I-II4, Bremen^ lB63. 
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Gulf Stream throughout the greater part of its course. 

Much of this information, however, was kept as a pto- 

fessional secret, . . 

The recO'rded interest of Doctor Franklin in the Gulf 
Streatn continued over about sixteen years, from 1769 to 

Franklin’s grandnephew, Jonathan Williams, Jr., in 
August and September, 1785, was a fellow passenger with him 
on Franklin’s last voyage from Europe to America and under 
his direction made the experimenu on water temperatures. 
Williams had rendered useful services to America during the 
Revolution as Commercial Agent at Nantes and later became 
the first Superintendent of the U. S- Military Academy. In 
1799 Williams published his Tktrmcmetrical Nacigation giving 
a series of additional and later observations by himself. The 
first systematic observations were begun in 1845 by the U. S. 
Coast Survey under the superintendency of Alexander Dallas 
Bache and were thereafter continued at intervals. 

MAOyiTUDU OF THE StrEAM 

Matthew Fontaine Maury in his The Physical Geography 
of the Sea, page 23, New York, 1855, says: 

There is a river in the ocean. In the severest droughts 
it never fails, and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. 

Its banks and its bottoms are of cold water, while its 
current is of warm. The Gulf of Mexico is Its fountain, 
and its mouth is in the Arctic Seas. It Is the Gulf Stream. 
There is in the world no other such majestic flow of waters. 

Its current is more rapid than the Mississippi or the 
Amazon. 

Mr. Manner states that the latest and most comprehensive 
investigation of the Gulf Stream was carried out between the 
years 1885 and 1889 by Lieut, (later Rear Admiral) J. E. 
Pillsbury, U. S. Navy, while attached to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, who described the Stream as 

A. NEamkcri TA/ Gulf Sirtam and Pr^lems. 
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. . . the grandest and most mighty . . . terrestrial 

phenomenoa.* 

That the above characterizations are justified is borne 
out by Mr. Manner who says that in the Straits of Florida, 
east of Cape Florida, the Stream is 4Z geographical miles 
wide, with an average depth of approximately one-third of a 
mile, and that while the current near the surface is approxi¬ 
mately 34 nautical miles per hour, the velocity decreases with 
depth so that the average can be taken as one nautical mile 
per hour. That, therefore, each hour it carries 14 cubic 
miles or 100 billion tons of water past Cape Florida into the 
sea. This being nearly $00 limes the extreme flood discharge 
of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Marmer brings out that contrary to popular belief, 
the Gulf Stream is not a river in the sea of comparatively 
uniform temperature throughout but that often as far south 
as the Straits of Florida, the temperature of the water de¬ 
creases from So degrees at the surface to 45 degrees at a depth 
of three or four hundred fathoms, and that the velocity of the 
surface of the Stream decreases from a maximum of three and 
one-half knots in the Straits of Florida to less than one knot 
north of Cape Hatteras. He notes the sharp separation 
between the west margin of the Stream and the adjoining 
ocean waters, known as the Cold Wall and strikingly in¬ 
stances: 

An occasion in when the U. S. Coast Guard 
Cutter, "Tampa,” which Is about 440 feet long, was placed 
directly across the Cold Wall and the temperature of the 
sea at the bow was found to be 34 degrees, while at the 
stem it was 56 degrees.' 

Frankmn’s Interest in the Stream 

In 1769 during the period when Franklin was Deputy 
Postmaster General of the Colonies, he was on October a9th, 

* J. E. Piilfbur}'—The Gulf Stream: MethcKk of the Tnvntleation, atid Remfti of 
tbe Research, Appendix No. to of Rep, of the Supt. of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
for 1690, pp. Wuhin^on, D. C-, i Sfu; reference on p. 47*. 

♦R. D^, Ward: “A Cruise with the Intemntional lee Patrol,'* Ctogr. Rer., 14, 
pp, 50-^1,19:41 reference on p, 54. 
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in London and wrote a letter to hk friend, Anthony Todd, 
then Secretary of the British General Post Office, acquainting 
him with a complaint made by Board of Customs, at Boston, 
to the Lords of the Treasur)^ in London to the effect that 
packets between Falmouth and New York were generally a 
fortnight longer in their passages than merchant ships from 
London to Rhode Island, and saying that he had receiv^ed 
pertinent information from a Captain Folger, a ver>" intelligent 
Mariner of the Island of Nantucket. 

Colonel Lawrence Martin, Chief of the Division of Maps, 
of the Library of Congress^ has probably identified Captain 
Folger as being Timothy Folger, and says that the source 
of his information is Mr* Clarke E. Congdon, President of 
the Nantucket Historical Association^ who In turn cites 
Starbuck*s History of Nantuck^. 

Franklin, in his Mt^fiiime Obs^rtations made in bis letter 
to David Le Roy, written at sea in August, 1785, relates the 
matter— 

Vessels are sometimes retarded, and sometimes for¬ 
warded in their voyages, by currents at sea, which are often 
not perceived. About the year 1769 or 1770, there was an 
application made by the Board of Customs, at Boston, to 
the Lords of the Treasury in London, complaining that the 
packets betw^cen Falmouth and New York were generally 
a fortnight longer in their passages^ than merchant ships 
from London to Rhode Island, and proposing that for the 
future they should be ordered to Rhode Island instead of 
New York. Being then concerned in the management of 
the American Post Office, I happened to be consulted on 
the occasion- and it appeanng strange to me, that there 
should be such a difference between two places, scarce a 
day’s run asunder, especially when the merchant ships are 
generally deeper laden, and more weakly manned than the 
packets, and had from London the whole length of the riv-er 
and channel to run before they left the laud of England, 
while the packets had only to go from Falmouth, 1 could 
not but think the fact misunderstood or misrepresented. 
There happened then to be in London, a Nantucket sea 
captain of my acquaintance, to whom 1 commuritcated 
the affair. He told me he believed the fact might be true; 
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but the difference was owing to this, that the Rhode 
Island captains were acquainted with the Gulf^^Stream, 
which those of the English packets were not. “We are 
well acquainted with that siTeam,” says he “because in 
our pursuit of whales, which keep near the sides of it, but 
ate not to be met within it, we run down along the sides 
and frequently cross it to change our side; and in crossing 
it have some times met and talked with those packets, who 
were in the middle of it and stemming it. We have in¬ 
formed them that they were stemming a current, that was 
against them to the value of three miles an hour; and 
advised them to cross it and get out of it; but they were 
too wnse to be counselled by simple American fishermen. 
When the winds are but light,” he added, “they are 
carried hack by the current more than they are forwarded 
by the wind; and if the wind be good, the subtraction of 
seventy miles a day from their course is of some impor¬ 
tance.” 1 then observed it vras a pity no notice was 
taken of this current upon the charts, and requested him 
to mark it out for me, which he readily complied with, 
adding directions for avoiding it in sailing from Europe to 
North America. I procured it to be engraved by order 
from the general post-oflice, on the old chart of the 
Atlantic, at Mount and Page’s, Tower Hill; and copies were 
sent down to Falmouth for the captains of the packets, 
who slighted it however; but it is since printed in France, 
of which edition 1 hereto annex a copy.” 

We here have reference to the first two charts of the Gulf 
Stream, both of American inception, and published through 
Franklin, the first in England, the second in France. 

He continues and enunciates his theory of the cause of the 
Stream; 

This Stream is probably generated by the great ac¬ 
cumulation of water on the eastern coast of America 
between the tropics, by the Trade Winds which constantly 
blow there. It is known that a large piece of water ten 
miles broad and generally only three feet deep, has by a 
strong wind had its waters driven to one side and sus¬ 
tained so as to become six feet deep, while the windward 
side was laid dry. 
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And again: 

The power of the wind to raise water above its common 
level in the sea is known to us in America, by the high 
tides occasioned in all our seaports when a strong north¬ 
easter blows against the Gulf Stream. 

There Franklin states the, now accepted, theory of the 
cause of the Gulf Stream. 

Quoting Mr- Marmer: 

A century and a half ago, Franklin thought that the 
Gulf Stream . is probably generated by a great accumu¬ 
lation of wearers on the eastern coast of America between the 
tropics by the trade winds which constantly blow there.” 

And in the trade winds which bring about a westerly 
flow of the waters in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic 
Ocean, is still found the primary cause of the Gulf Stream, 

The importance of devising a method by which navigators 
might know positively when they entered or left the Gulf 
Stream doubtless occurred to Franklin after he had published 
the first chart and accordingly he directed his attention during 
his next three North American crossings to his temperature 
observations- 

He made the first of his three series of water temperature 
observ^ationa during his voyage from England in 1775. While 
he was on the Atlantic the battle of Concord and Lexington 
was fought* On his arrival in Philadelphia he wrote to his 
old friend, Dr. Priestley, 16 May, 1775. 

You will have heard, before this reaches you^ of a march 
stolen by the Regulars into the country by night, and of 
their txptdilion back again. They retreated twenty miles 
in six hours. . * . 

In coming over, I made a valuable philosophical dis¬ 
covery, which I shall communicate to you when I get a 
little time. 

The philosophical discovery” undoubtedly refers to his 
observations on changes of temperature of ocean water, that 

the thermometer may be a useful instrument to a navigator, 
since currents coming from the northward into southern 
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sfias wtll probably be fouad colder thin the ft^alcrs of those 
seas, as the currents from southern seaa into northern are 
found wanner. And it Is not to be wondered, that so vast 
a body of deep, warm w'ater^ severai leagues widej coming 
from between the tropics and issuing out of the Gulf into 
the northern seas, should retain its warmlh longer than 
the twenty or thirty days requited to Us pacing the banks 
of Newfoundland. The quantity is too great, and U is too 
deep to be suddenly cooled by passing under a cooler air. 

This is the fir^t suggcstloji: that observations of changes of 
wrater temperatures might be an aid to navigation. 

FH/^NKLIn'S QUALlFICATiONS AS A MaRITIM^ OBSERVER 

In the eighteenth century'' the towns of the American colo¬ 
nies were almost all on tide water. Inland transporation was 
slow and expensive, conBequently the ships docked as near the 
place of production of their prospective cargoes as possible. 
Almost any place affording fifteen feet of water at high tide 
could become a loading place for the light draft ships of the 
day. We w'cre ocean^minded. Franklin, on his first trip 
from Boston to Philadelphia was three days by slcx>p from 
Boston to New York. Then thirty hours hy boat to Amboy 
and by row boat from Burlington to Philadelphia. In the 
following year he returned to Boston by sea in two weeks. 
In the same year he made his first trans-Atlantic crossing. 

He was an expert swimmer and while in England at¬ 
tracted attention by stvimmlng the two or three miles from 
Chelsea to BlactfrUrs. 

Franklin w-hile crossing the North Atlantic eight times and 
in shorter coastal voyages spent about two years of his life on 
the Atlantic. A passenger in making one two months* 
Atlantic crossing in a sailing vessel of the eighteenth century 
learned more about the ocean and its navigation than a sea¬ 
farer today would learn in ten crossings in modern liuers* 
During the Revolution the Aitiericaii Navy consisted 
chiefly of privateers, operating in the eastern Atlantic. 
Franklin according to Francis Wharton in his Dipiotnatk 
Corr£spondfncf of thf Amtricun Revolution — 
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In addition to these diplomatic and Enancial functions, 
which put him in the position of a Secretary of State and a 
Secretary of the Treasur^'j he had to exercise the ftinctlons 
of a Secretary of War in the selection and forwarding of 
supplies^ of a Secretary of the Navy in supervising the 
htiing out and regulation of privateera numerous enough 
to scour all the European waters^ and of a Supreme 
Admiralty Judge in determining prize questions in which 
these privateers were concerned, and in adjusting the 
almost innumerable controversies in which those con- * 
cemed in theae privateeres were engaged. . . . 

The functions thus exercised by Franklin w'ere of the 
same general character as those which in England are 
exercised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer* the Secre¬ 
taries for Foreign Affairs, the Admiralty Board* the War 
Secretaries* and the Courts of Admiralty. 

Little escaped Franklin^s obser\-ation. The cause and 
cure of smoky chimneys and the similarity between a rtificially 
generated electric current and lightning filled in his time 
between his printing* writing* politics and money making. 
With his seafaring e.xperience and his ever busy mind it was 
impossible that the Gulf Stream should escape his attention. 
His letter to David Le Roy* published as his ^vMaritime 
Observations,^^ is witness to his Interest in the sea. 

He disarmed professional sailors, some of whom he said: 

. . . have a little repugnance to the ad’tdce of landmen* 
whom they esteem ignorant and incapable of giving any 
worthwhile advice; though it is certain that most of their 
instruments were the invention of landmen. At least the 
first vessel ever made to go on the water was certainly such. 

The quality of his mind and his experience when he made 
his first recorded observations 1775 at the age of 69 well 
equipped him to design his experiments and ten years later 
when he was 79 and was making his last voyage and directed 
his grandnephew* Jonathan Williams* Jr.* in the last of his 
three series of observationsj he had the additional experience 
of two ocean crossings. 

1 have been unable to locate a single copy of the Mount 
and Page chart. We should* if possible* get a copy of it and 
have it in this country. 
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The second chart, namely the one which Franklin had 
printed in France, ts reproduced here. 1 he third chart also 
reproduced here is that which accompanies the American 
Phtlosophical Society publication of Franklin’s letter to David 
Le Roy. It was engraved by James Poupard. In the upper 
left hand corner there is an insert chart showing most of the 
north Atlantic Ocean with what at first glance appears to be 
a number of broken lines suggestive of an ocean current. 
As a matter of fact the insert has nothing to do with the Gulf 
Stream or Franklin’s letter about it, but was intended to 
illustrate an article read before the Society by John Gilpin, 
on his theory of the annual migration of herring, and was 
put on the same plate to save some cost of engraving, This 
chart follows the French one so far as the course of the Stream 
is concerned. The engraver, M, Poupard, added an amusing 
cartouche showing Neptune as a merman, immersed to his 
waist in the ocean, wearing a crowm and gesticulating with his 
trident at Doctor Franklin, who stands on the shore both 
seemingly in lively conversation, perhaps exchanging informa¬ 
tion about the Gulf Stream. 

Franklin does not refer to this conversation in any of his 
writings and until some learned society acquires the wntings of 
Neptune it wdll not be known exactly what was said. 

The combination of the herring migration map and the 
Gulf Stream chart on the same plate illustrates the thriftiness 
in those days of the Philosophical Society, as do their Minutes 
which reveal that the Society disputed the bill of M. Poupard 
and succeeded in getting him to reduce his charge for the 
plate. But this economy had the result of causing nearly all 
editors of Franklin’s Works to place the route of the herring 
on the principal map, instead of as an insert in one corner, so 
that Franklin is made apparently responsible for preparing 
a map showing not only the course of the Gulf Stream, as 
he did show it, on his French chart, but in addition what 
appears to be a vague and unexplained roughly circular north 
.Atlantic current which we now know not to be a current at all 
but Mr. Gilpin’s herring. In fact, very close e.’camination 
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shows that the individual dashes In the broken lines of the 
herring migration are in the shape of minute fish. 

The latest example of this hybrid appears in Albert 
Henry Smyth^s Tkf Life and Writings of Benjamin franklin 
and is reproduced here. Franklin says in his letter to Le Roy 
that it was accompanied by a copy of the French chart and 
Mr. Smyth so refers to the chart he publishes but it very 
obviously and certainly is not. Mr. Gilpin’s paper on the 
migration of herring did not appear until several years after 
the engraving of Franklin’s French chart and not for fifteen 
years after the engraving of the chart of Mount and Page’s, 
which, therefore, w'hen found, will show the same absence of 
herring as in the French chart. It is to be hoped that any 
future publication of Franklin’s Maritime Obse/Tationj will 
reproduce the French chart he refers to in his Le Roy letter. 

I have been unable to find any precedent for the word 
“Minutes” for a unit of velocity as it, apparently is used on 
the maps. The rate of flow of the stream is shown on the 
French chart as being “3I minutes,” “3 minutes” etc. A 
not entirely satisfactory explanation is that a minute of the 
earth’s circumference corresponds to a nautical mile and that 
a knot is the unit of velocity at sea and represents one nautical 
mile per hour and it may be surmised that three “minutes” 
on the chart is the equivalent of three knots. 

Franklin’s observations on the Gulf Stream very possibly 
appeared to him as of greater practical importance than his 
electrical experiments. Steam navigation, together with the 
multiplication of light houses, light ships, buoys, and other 
modern aids to navigation have made the utility of a method 
to ascertain the exact location of the western, Cold-Wall, side 
of the Gulf Stream of much less importance than in Franklin’s 
time but when he made the observations their practical value 
was probably greater than that of his electrical experiments. 

It is interesting to note in both cases how quickly he moved 
from observation and experiment to practical application: 
In one case to the lightning rod, in the other to the determina¬ 
tion by ship captains of their approach to our eastern coast 
by the use of the thermometer in the ocean water. 
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REPORTS OF PROGRESS ON PROJECTS SPONSORED BY 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY* 

THE HISTOLOGICAL BACKGROUND FOR 
DWARFISM IN ZEA MAYS 

LUCY B. ABBE 

Eighteen cultures segregating for dwarf or dwarf-like 
types of Zea mays were grown in the Plant Breeding plot at 
Cornell University last summer (1935)- Nine different dwarf 
types were represented in these cultures. Further dwarf 
types and their normal sibs were kindly provided by Dr. 
Emerson from his own cultures, and with the help of Mr, 
Shafer, from the cooperative cultures also grown at Cornell. 

The following measurements were made of each plant 
collected: 

1. Length of the tassel and each internode from the tassel to 

the coleoptile (where possible). These measurements 
were totalled and compared with a separate measure¬ 
ment of total height of plant as a check. 

2. Diameters in two directions at right angles to each other 

of the upper, middle and lower part of every third 
internode from number i just below the tassel to the 
soil level. Below this point the adventitious roots 
swell the short intemodes beyond their original 
diameters. 

3. Leaf sheath lengths. 

4. Leaf blade lengths, 

5. Leaf blade widths at the base and at 1/4, 1/2, 3/4, and 7/8 

the distance from base to tip of leaf blade for every 
third leaf beginning with leaf i just below the tassel. 
The lower leaves were unfortunately dry at maturity, 
and it is planned to make some provision for measuring 
them at an earlier date another year. 

* Editor*! nqlf, Thf followiaf froup of papEn COoltitutCS brief reports to 
dale of the pcoitcsa of rewneli astitted by grania from tbe Penrese Fuad of tbe 

Amcrlcdti Society, 

74^! 
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Comparisons of average plant proportions for those dwarf 
and normal height plants collected are given for four of the 
dwarf and dwarf-llke corn types In the accompanying graphs 




(Pigs. I, 3 1 3, 4). A dwarf and normal height pair of plants 
with and without leaves is shown in the photographs ac¬ 
companying the graphs for two of these five cultures (Figs. 
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5 , 6, 7, 8). It will be seen from the graphs that while the 
ratio of width to length of leaf is much greater In the dwarf 



Fic. 3. GrapEm dwarf 



CQMWbHpi flT JL^tUCf 

^ wamr puv im3 
rtf il III! NUHt ^Af 



Fig. 4 . Graphs for H5£jin*( dwarf * 

than in the normal for and nanai^ it is very nearly the same 
for both normal and dwarf typt^ in Hayes^ and Wiggins^ 

* I'kis dwuf, pm^ded by Dr* H, K. app^i^ntly At i mtitantj from 

culture# growti At ibc Umvcrsiiy Fsmi, LTnivcr^lty of ^ 1 lnneM>Up in 1932, but baj 
not been tetted by ciu«sin|. 

* This dwarfp aUo appirtndy a mu tan t^ Appeared at C&rncU Univertky in a pure 
cuJtuTO grown by Dr. 


V*? t 
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dwarf types. In general the ratio of Interrtode diameter to 


length is greater in the dwarf than in normal types. 

Although the quantitative analysis of the cellular differ¬ 
ences between dwarf and normal types is not yet complete the 
following differences are recognizable. (The present dis¬ 
cussion deals with differences obser^'abJe in cross-sections of 
the i me modes.) It was found that di and natiat have, In 
general, smaller cell size in the ground parenchyma and 
vascular tissues than do their normal sibs (in confirmation of 
the preliminary data given in the prospectus) if comparable 
parts are considered. It will be noticed that the average 
diameter of internode i in the nanaj culture was nearly the 
same for both dwarf and normal while internodes 6 and 12 
were considerably less in diameter in the dwarf than in the 
normal sibs. When the cell diameters of the normals and 
dwarfs are compared for each of these Internodes It is found 


that there is ver)- little, If any, difference between the size of 
the ground parenchyma cells from internodes i of the dwarf 
and normal while for internodes 6 and 12 the ground paren¬ 
chyma cells have noticeably greater diameter In the normals 
than in ihelr dwarf sIbs. On the other hand, at least the 
vessels of the vascular strands, are noticeably larger in the 
normals in internodes t, as well as, in Internodes 6 and 12. 
Ihe same relations were found between gross internode 
diameter and diameter of ground parenchyma cells for Hayes’ 
dwarf and its normal sibs. In dj gross internode diameters 
and diameters of ground parenchyma cells and vessels were 
larger for all internodes examined in the normal than In any 
corresponding internodes of the dwarf. 

No generalizations will be attempted at this point except 
to point out that there seems to be a very suggestive relation 
between cell diameters and gross internode diameters In some 
cases, whether one compares two internodes of the same plant 
or comparable internodes of the dwarf and normal plants. 

Numerous refinements have suggested themselves such as 
letter methods for determining comparable internodes during 
the course of this study. U has become especially evident 




I'lG. 5. Nanai and hi llDmial «ib, f-jG, ^Sr Nanai and its licurnial »ab witli Icjivts n-iiiowd. 
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that it is of first importance to have pure cultures in this work 
segregating only for height. For that reason Dr. Emerson 
vcrj' kindly crossed several dwarf types onto two pure lines 
for me last summer and further crosses are being made so 
that we can obtain suitable materia) in pure culture as soon 
as possible. The writer would welcome any criticisms or 
suggestions relative to further w'ork on the problem. 

In conclusion I should like to express my appreciation for 
the constructive criticism given me by Dr. Fames and Dr. 
Emerson and for the help in measuring and collecting so ably 
rendered by Mr. John Shafer and Miss Iris Trump. 

Cornell UwivEJtsi-rY 


EVAPORATION AND RAINFALL STUDIES IN THE 
NORTHWEST MINNESOTA LAKE REGION 

J. C. JlNSEN 

During the extreme drought conditions of August and 
September, I 934 j writer was privileged to travel ex* 
tensivciy through Nebraska, eastern Colorado and Wyoming, 
and southern and eastern South Dakota, where Dbserx''ations 
were made on the paths of local thunder storms, changes in 
water table, the rate of surface evaporation, and related data, 
most of which was obtained from U. S. Weather Bureau 
officials and cooperative observers. 

Studies were also made of rainfall records during the 
thunderstorm season from a selected list of stations in central 
and eastern South Dakota, which brought out the fact that 
the departures from normal rainfall for the months April to 
August, 1934, inclusive, were much less in the lake region 
around Watertovrn than In the open plains directly west, 
i his suggested the explanation that the additional moisture 
added to the atmosphere, which was shown by evaporation 
tables at Lincoln and North Platte, Nebraska, to be almost 
an inch in a single day under hot-wind conditions, might be 
sufficient to raise the relative humidity of ascending air 
currents in a thundercloud to such an extent that moisture 
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condensed in the upper portion of a “ heat*’ thunderstorm 
M'ould be able to reach the earth without reevaporation. 
Further proof of this proposed theor)' was found in the Platte 
Valley where the number of “dry” thunderstorms was 
materially less than on the uplands near by, the natural 
consequence of the higher humidity which prevails above the 
irrigated areas of the valleyA 

An appropriation for the purpose of continuing the 
investigations of the preceding summer having been obtained 
from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society, further study was made of rainfall records during the 
thunderstorm season in a number of typical locations for the 
purpose of finding a location which would promise the maxi¬ 
mum of data in a limited time. Table 1 shows the av'crage 


TABLK 1 


IW'ZCf.. ... 

May 

Jiroe 

July 

AuffUSt 

Total 

Waicriown, S. Dik.. 

1.66 


3.76 

2.56 

11.94 

AttiandriAp Minn__ 

J.J 7 

J-W 


3.91 


Fergus FalUj. Minn. 4, 4,. 

J-71 

4.3B 

MS 

3,80 

14-34 

Huron, S. Dak.._......... 

i-vt 

579 

3-12 

5.3S 

1^.36 

^[oerhead, Minn,. 

1.7& 

J .?4 



13.31 

Fort Fipky, -..... 

I.7S 

3-95 


3.81 

13.48 


rainfall for the thunderstorm months of May, June, July, and 
August for a selected list of stations for w’hich continuous 
records are available since 1904. It w-ill be noted that over a 
long period of time the precipitation does not varj’’ much 
among these various stations. This bears out the commonly 
accepted theor)' that the major portion of the precipitation in 
the Mississippi and Alissouri V alleys is the result of moisture 
carried in from outside sources, chief of which is the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Table 11 gives the rainfall for the same stations for the 
dry year of 1910, and Table III data for the drought season of 
1934. The relatively high rainfall at Watertown in both 
instances will be noted, also the low rates at ^uron, Moorhead, 

■ Jensen, Mali. Jmer. M^mr. l6, P- Ujn May 
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and Fergus Falls. Watertown Is In the midst of the South 
Dakota Lakes, while Huron h far to the west, on the plains. 
Likewise \Ioorhead and Fergus Falls are west of the large 


TABLE II 


. 


Jim* 

JiJy 



Waif Flown. .... 

Cr^Q 

=,78 

3-16 

3-17 

9.61 

Alfiandria .......--- 

1.07 



3rOt 

9 57 

Fffgua Falts. 

0.63 

l-H 

1 .S 9 

Qr 7$ 

444 

Huron. + + . 

l.oS 


04S 

143 

ISO 

Moorhcidp ..^. . 


C1.S3 

0J3 

149 , 

397 

Fort Ripley ^. 

D.95 

t.fi? 

1.S6 

J.3I 

6.99 


TABLE III 


— . — 

May 

June 

jiOy 

AUjlLlL 


Watcrtoim. i + H + 

0.99 

341 


2.^1 

[2.96 

AlcJEAndrla 

0.63 

+.SI 

141 

143 


Ferfua FaIIa... ......... 

i.os 

340 

I 309 

1 99 

S.6j 

Huron . ... 

D.63 

I-S^ 

1. 11 

14s 

*■75 

Moorhead. . .. 

1,15 

393 

0.S0 

073 

6.61 

Fnrt RJplcy ^ 4 ^ + . 

0.93 

445 

1.12 

1.36 

9.06 


group of lakes in northwest Minnesota, while Alexandria lies 
southeastward in the path of storms approaching from the 
northwest. Fort Riplej' is a sufficient distance east of this 
group of lakes to make It largely independent of their Influ¬ 
ence. These figures vvould indicate a definite increase in 
rainfall during dry^ 'seasons for points adjacent to lake areas. 
(Results expressed in inches.) 


Method of Attack 

Since the objecti^'e for the summer of 1935 was to de¬ 
termine, if possible, whether there were well-defined, though 
small Increases in the thunderstorm precipitation within a 
distance of 20 to 3® miles from water areas of considerable 
extent, it la'as decided to distribute rain-gauges at intervals 
of about 10 miles over a selected region about 50 miles square 

with a battery of microbarographs, recording thermometers, 

* 
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and recording hygrometers along the western front of the area 
under observation, and at one or two other points to the 
eastward. 

Area Seuected 

In selecting an area for study, the lake regions in norths 
eastern South Dakota and in the vicinity of Dawson, North 
Dakota, were first examined. The lakes around Watertown, 
South Dakota, were about a foot higher than in 1934 * 
Lake Madison still remained practically dry. Most of the 



Fic. 1. Mjp shou-iiijr ittritoiA' cQ\Tjned bv tKia invicsti^ation r Key: Ini Base 
I cation on \\'cBC Battle L&kt. 2, Peikan fUpjfU, 5, Fer^s FaiU. ^ ^bow Lake. 
5, Evansville. 6 . Aleundiia. y. Bend. 9, ParkeKs Prairie. 9. Lind Fann, 
IQ, Haawted Farm. 11. Underwood. 12. Bit tie Lnke, 13, Henttinff. 14. Deer 
Creek, tj. Wadena, id. New \Drk MllU. 17. OtiertalL iS, Amor. 19. Twin 
Lakirt. 2a Erhard, ii. Ferh^ijn. 
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North Dakota lakes are so shallow that the exposed area 
varies considerably between showers and might be materially 
reduced by a few days of hot-winds. 

The large number of lakes in Ottertail County, Minnesota, 
which include Ottertail, East and West Battle Lakes, Rush 
Lake, Cltthcralt Lake, the Leaf Lakes, Lake Lida, and many 
others, having a total of 83.3 square miles, seemed to adapt 
this region especially for the purposes of this study. Ac¬ 
cordingly, head-quarters were established near the east end of 
West Battle Lake on July 25, The site chosen gave easy 
access to highways in every direction, and its lake front 
extending six miles westward afforded an unusually good 
opportunity toobser^'-e approaching thunderstorms (Fig. [). 

Equipmext 

The equipment at the Base station consisted of a cup 
anemometer, tipping-bucket rain-gauge of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau type, a microbarograph, a combined thermograph and 
recording hygrometer, and a galvanometer and antenna for 
the measurement of field changes caused by lightning dis¬ 
charges. The anemometer and rain-gauge were installed on 
the sandy beach 300 ft, from the lake shore. The anemometer 
had good exposure to west and south but was sheltered by 
timber on the north. The combined thermograph and 
hygrograph was placed on a platform on the north bank of the 
lake 400 ft. from the shore and 60 ft. above the lake level. 
Additional equipment which was used for field work as w‘ell as 
for checking recording instruments consisted of a high-grade 
sling psychrometer, a portable anemometer of the vane tj^pe, a 
stop watch, etc. Mr. C. E. Kissinger, the cooperative ob- 
sen'er at Fergus Falls, was supplied with a microbarograph, a 
thermograph, and a recording hygrometer in addition to his 
regular equipment. Similar Instruments w'ere installed at the 
home of Dr. R. E. Hagen at Pelican Rapids, also a wet and 
dry bulb hygrometer and a stationary' rain-gauge. A micro* 
barograph, rain-gauge, and hygrometer were supplied to 
Mr. Hans Germundson at Elbow Lake. 
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Commori rain-gauges were Installed at Under^'ocd, Erhardi 
Eagle Bend, Parker’s Prairiet Otiertailj Amorj Battle Lake, 
the Haarsted farm seven miles south of Fergus Falk, and the 
Lind farm eight miles south of ClItheralL Mr. E. F. Ehlers^ 
cooperative observer at Alexandria, and Mr. Frank loset, 
cooperative obser^^er at Wadena, kindly mailed in weekly 
reports of local rainfall at their stations. Because of the large 
areas covered by the rain-gauges, it was impossible to make 
persona! check on each gauge after ever>" shower. The 
recording instruments were serviced each Alonday and all 
instruments checked^ notations being made on the record of 
such variations from the correct values as were found. This 
necessitated a drive of about 160 miles and made a heaty day’s 
schedule, as rain-gauge reports on the circuit were also 
collected. 

Rainfall Records 

In Table I\' are shown the accumulated totals of rainfall 
for the month of August for 18 of these stations. The 
rainfall was heaviest in the southeastern part of the area under 


TABLE IV 
Raintall Rei^ohp 


Base. 


Psrkrf'i Praiiic. 
EvinivtlJe... ^ * 


August 

. UJ D«r CiTek _... .. _ 

....... 

. 


New York Mitla ..,, 


fl.IO 

Perham .......... 


...... J.C 7 


Ollcrta] r ........ 

Amor... 


1-61 

...... 2 . 7 Z 

. 3^6 

BatEle Lake,, 



■ 4^77 



...... |.t^ 

* I S 7 

Wadq-flu. 

....... 

...... i.Sz 

in the northwestern 

part. 

Micro- 


dersterms observed was from northwest to southeast. They 
would thus enter the area on the tvestern front from Pelican 
Rapids 10 hergus Falls and continue southeastward over the 
Base station and toward Parker’s Prairie, Alexandria, and 
V\ adena. The totals for Pelican Rapids and Erhard, stations 
eight miles apart, agree within 0.03 of an inch. Eagle Bend, 
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Parker’s Prairie, and Elbow Lake are also in close agreement, 
the additional rain at Evansville being largel}'' due to one 
hea\y local shower, Perhaps the most striking departure 
from normal is the total of 2.75 inches for Amor, which lies 
west of Otteriail Lake, white the total for the town of Otter- 
tail, two miles east of the north end of the lake, showed 3*60 
inches. 

While the rainfall data which it was possible to gather in so 
short a time are admittedlj'- insufficient to establish as proved 
the general thesis that the passage of local thunderstorms over 
a lake area increases the precipitation, thej" are in agreement 
with that thesis. 

Hot-Winds 

The week of .August 12 to 19 was characterized by hot dry 
winds from the southwest, especially on the 12th, 13th, and 
14th. In Table V is showm the temperature and relative 

TABLE V 
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66 
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39 

71 
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77 

54 
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89 

4= 

6.0 

9£ 

43 6.8 

*9 

49 

7-1 


humidity at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. for each of the three days, as 
obtained from the recording instruments at Pelican Rapids, 
Fergus Falls, and the Base station. The absolute humidity, 
as computed from standard meteorological tables, is also given. 
The close agreement between Base station and Fergus Falls 
at 8 a.m. will be noted. The deviation In the case of Pelican 
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Rapids in the early morriing was due to the fact that the kiosk 
there was in the shade until about 9 a.m. The lower temper¬ 
atures and higher absolute humidity at Base station at 4 p.m. 
are definite proof of the larger moisture content of the surface 
air in wind blowing over a lake, and show* a considerable 
increment of moisture from that source. 

In order to determine whether the moisture content of 
the air for the entire month of .Vugusl varied materially at 
the three recording stations, the total areas under the thermo¬ 
graph and hygrograph curves were computed by means of a 
planimetcr and averaged by dividing the total area by the 
time coordinate for each week. From these values the 
absolute humidities were computed. The accumulated totals 
thus obtained show only such differences as might be expected 
from instrument variations, differences in altitude, etc. The 
large variations Indicated during the hot-ivind conditions of 
Table V arc lost when added to the total moisture content of 
the air as recorded over a longer period. 

The planimeier was again employed to obtain an estimate 
of the lake areas in Ottertall County, Taking only the larger 
takes, the total is 83.22 square miles. Many of the smaller 
ones shown on the map are now completely dry, and some of 
the larger ones have evaporated until their total area is 
considerably less than that which was measured. The above 
total may therefore be considered as approximately correct. 
On the afternoon of August 14, sling psychrometer observa¬ 
tions in a stubble field six miles north of Battle Lake and two 
miles from the south shore of Ottertail Lake gave a wet bulb 
temperature of 70“ and a drj' bulb temperature of 96* F. at 
4:35 p.m. Thirty minutes later, similar readings on the 
northern shore of Ottertail Lake were 71® and 87® F. This 
gave relative humidities for the two points of 28 per cent and 
46 per cent respectively, and absolute humidities of 5,1 and 
6.6 gr./cu. ft. This makes a difference of 1.5 gr./cu. ft. of 
moisture m the air coming over the lake as compared with 
that blowing over the stubble field. If we assume that this 
moisture increment decreases linearly from the earth upward, 
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reaching zero ai an altitude of 500 feet, and replace the large 
number of lakes measured by a single square lake about 9 
mites square, and then compute the total amount of air which 
would travel over such a lake at the average prevailing wind 
velocity of Z3 miles per hour for August 14, it is found that the 
total amount of water which should have been evaporated 
from this lake surface in the 24 hours was 0.66 of an inch. 
The records of Mr. Erickson, who has charge of a lake-Jevel 
gauge on the Twin Lakes near Amor, show that these lakes, 
which have neither inlet nor outlet, lost 0.87 of an inch of 
moisture on August 14 and 15. The lake was too rough on the 
evening of the [4lh to obtain a reading. Since the evaporation 
w'Ould be considerably higher in the afternoon than during 
the night, the computed value above is in good agreement 
with the observed loss of water from Twin Lakes. 

It has been shown by Fitzgerald,* that the evaporation 
from a surface exposed to wind in rapid motion may be 
computed from the empirical equation, E = (p* — + i/zh^), 

where "T” is in inches/minute, “p*” is the saturated vapor 
pressure at the given temperature, “po” the vapor pressure 
observ'ed, and "w” the velocity of the wind in miles/hour. 
Substitution of the data used in the computation for exposed 
lake areas for the same afternoon gives a total evaporation 
of 0-57 inch in 24 hours, which is in fair agreement w'ith 
the result obtained by the other method. 

It is evident, therefore, that very considerable quantities 
of moisture are evaporated from lakes and ponds under the 
hot-wHnd conditions already described, the set of observations 
chosen being only one of many which were obtained, not only 
in the vicinity of Ottertail Lake, but from other points 
scattered over the area studied. If the presence of such a 
lake can increase the relative humidity by 16 per cent and the 
absolute humidity by 29 per cent, at the same time lowering 
the temperature of the air 9* F., it seems logical to expect that 
heat thunderstorms supplied with air carry-ing this additional 
load of moisture and lower temperature should produce more 

1 Fittgerald, Tntnj. Amtf. Sac. Cw. Zwf., IJ, p, jSi, iSBfi, 
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precipitation than had the same clouds passed over an equal 
area of hot dr}' ground; also that the probability of reevapo¬ 
ration of the falling raindrops would be materially lessened, 
for computations based on the N'euhoff diagram show that 
air at 87^' F. and 46 per cent relative humidity must rise to a 
height of 3700 meters, expanding adiabatkally, to reach the 
saturation point, w'hile air at 96^ F. and 28 per cent humidity 
must rise i loo meters higher, or a total of 3800 meters ([.68 
and 2,36 miles, respectively). 

Thuxderstorms 

The batter}' of microbarographs described above made it 
possible both to follow the paths of individual storms and 
also to note the variation in intensity of each storm and the 
number of disturbances which accompanied each low area, a 
technique reported in a previous article.* Figure 2, which is a 
reproduction of the microbarograph records for the afternoon 
and evening of August 19, may be considered as typical. At 
the Base station there was a rapid fall of the barometer until 
3 p.m., follow'ed by minor Huctuations. A shovrer fell at 
5 p.m., with a second heavy rain between 7 and 8 o’clock, and a 
lighter storm at 11 p.m. The barometric ductuations were 
much greater at Pelican Rapids and began there an hour 
earlier, with 0.68 of an Inch of rain between 3 and 4 p.m., and 
0-30 more at 7 p-m. .At Elbow Lake and Evansville rains fell 
in the afternoon before 6 p.m., the heaviest shower occurring 
at s p.m. Fergus Falls reported only 0.61 of an inch for the 
entire day, the center of the showers having passed toward the 
southwest. The whole countryside was literally filled with 
thunderstorms, with local showers of 3 to 10 miles width 
scattered over the entire area. 

The rapid fluctuations in temperature and relative 
humidity of the atmosphere are well illustrated in figure 3, 
which resulted from a thunderstorm accompanied by con¬ 
siderable hail at the Base station at 4*5^ p.m. on August 9, 
The temperature dropped from 88® to 62® F. within a few 

* JcDien^ Jour, ffankltn /i/JifuJ/, p, ^07, 19JJ, 
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minutes after the storm began, but rose again to 75* when the 
clouds cleared away at 6 p.m. The relative humidity rose 



Fic. 2. MicPobAPO^apli records for the aftemoon of Au^. 19J5, {All instrument) 

jtE to ooe ifich 100 hi^Ei.) 


rapidly from 61 per cent to 94 per cent simultaneously with 
the drop in temperature, and remained high in the instrument 
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case for several hours afterward, due to the fact that some of 
the rain blew through the latticework of the shelter. The 
minor fluctuations in humidity immediately before the storm 
began were the result of passing clouds. 



Fic. 3. Te]11pf^alu^e and humiditv rff«rdi for thundentomi on ^ ai p.iii+ 
Thtf heaver lleic ^ivcs rrEaiht humidiiy' in per ccni. 


Lichtxjsg Discharges 

.^n attempt was made to get additional data on the 
branching of lightning and the corresponding changes in the 
electrical field. 

The most interesting photographs obtained were a series 
from a cloud which passed directly south of the Base station 
at I a,m. on August 24. Two pictures from this series are 
shown in figures 4 5. The discharges to ground were 

unusually brilliant with many fine streamers, but the out¬ 
standing characteristics of them all were the long fine dis¬ 
charges toward the northwest into the front of another storm- 
cloud which was passing southeastward from the southern 
part of Oiieriail Lake. The distant discharges from this 
second cloud can be seen at the right of the picture in figure 5. 
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Some of these streamers must have been at least two miles 
long, their length being equal to three or four times the 
height of the active portion of the cloud from which they 
came, 
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SECOND REPORT OF PROGRESS ON RESEARCH IN 
COSMIC-TERRESTRIAL REL. 4 TI 0 NS 

HAillAN T. STETSON 

Since the first report ^ considerable progress has been 
made in both of the main diviBions outlined in the program 
of cosfTiic-terrest nal relations. Under the first division which 
deals with geophj'sical problems^ the study of the apparent 
deflections of the ^S'^erticaP^ as affected by the position of 
the moon has been pursued through new investigations of 
variation in latitude during the years for which variations in 
longitude previously reported ^ have been made. 

^ V&lumc h Number 

* Fiirdicr [nvcftieaLiofls of xn .4ppanmt Lunar Elf^t in DcKfminatroiii” 
by A. L, Lwnils and H. T. Siftwi. MorJhiy Ninwrr of the RoyaE Astronomical 
Society, S5^ Number Mairb 1935. 
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With the issuance of Results of the International Latitude 
Sen’ice, Vol. Vll, data have become available for the study 
of small variations in latitude as affected by the moon's 
hour angle and declination for three principal stations of the 
International Latitude Service—^Ukiah, Mi2usawa, and Carlo- 
forte- The analysis of all of the available observations in 
1928, 1929, and 1930 have involved the study of values of lati¬ 
tude determined with the zenith telescope from 17,450 pairs 
of stars. A card catalogue was prepared giving the mean 
value of latitude from the station in question for each night of 
observation corrected for the known w'andering of the pole. 
The value of the latitude so deterntined has, in general, been 
dependent upon the observation of 10 to 16 pairs of stars. 
From the right ascension of the stars utilized for the date in 
question, the Greenwich Civil Time and the hour angle and 
declination of the moon have been calculated corresponding 
to the mean right ascension of the groups of stars involved in 
a single night's observation. -As was done in the case of a 
similar study previously published ' the cards were then 
divided into three main divisions corresponding to declinations 
of the moon: north of the equator + tz'* to -b 28”, south of 
the equator — 12'’ to — 28“, and in the equatorial region 
— 12"* to -b 12“ declination- The cards in each of these three 
classifications were then sorted tn order of increasing hour 
angle of the moon. Each division was again divided into 
approximately [2 equal groups. The mean value of the 
lunar hour angle for each of these 12 groups in each of the three 
classes was then ascertained for all of the three stations. 
Latitude against lunar hour angle was then plotted giving a 
series of nine curves. In the case of Ukiah tw'o maxima for 


the value of latitude are indicated corresponding to the 

' “Further Studin of the Lunar Correlation with Laiitutle” hy H. T. Stetaao. 
a/ Qfi>pkyiical Union. National R«e»«h Council, igji. 

Invceii^iitra of the Moon'. InflMnec on I.atitudc'' by H. T. Stetwn. Trantattionj 
ofAmtpton Crt^yjia; Union. National Reteirch Council, wjt, "Siudv of Earth 
nde» from the VaftitiDii in Uiltude" hy H. T. Stetron. 0/ 

National ^«aich Council, ,930. “Variation of UtilUitc with 

aSr ■Aii/Bf,'. las. Number 117, 19091 Scirnte. 

69, Number IT, 1919. Eonk, JUJio. ^n<t the Staff by H. T. Stci«n. ClTapwr IK. 
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meridian passage of the moon botli above and below the 
horizon. Corresponding minima occur near the lunar hour 
angles b*" and i8^ The range in value is of the order of 
©",05. A similar curve is found in the Carloforte observa¬ 
tions corresponding to south declination of the moon. 
Further details will be published elsewhere. 

A comparison with curves derived from studies of earlier 
years seems to add support to the effect of the moon on small 
displacements of the geodetic position of the station involved. 
The reduction of additional years to close the gap between the 
series of the earlier studies and the present investigations Is 
desirable to obtain a continuous picture of such lunar effects 
as may exist, it appears possible that small displacements 
of the earth’s crust result which are not completely restored 
causing variations in the pattern of these curves from year 
to vear. 

The reduction of the comparisons of small variations in 
longitude with the hour angle of the moon from the inter¬ 
change of transatlantic time signals during the years 193 
1932, and 1933 is still awaiting publicationp It is hoped that 
the data from the International Latitude Sendee may become 
available soon for studying the north and south components 
during these same years. 

Again there is indication that a change in phase of the 
tidal pattern occurs in east and west directions with the 
passing of time. The recent announcement by Dr. Foote of 
the Gulf Refining Research Company of a rise and fall in the 
earth's crust at Pittsburgh of 23 inches ^ during the lunar day 
adds considerable support to the hypothesis of earthtides 
involving crustal displacements of greater magnitude than 
would be supposed from classical theories. Since the results 
of the Gulf Laboratory's research have been based on gravi¬ 
metric measures with an order of accuracy of 10"* g., we have 
interesting and independent evidence for movement in the 
earth's crust which has considerable bearing on the present 

i ^'Tidc \n Roefcj at by^ P. D. Fooie. November 1935, 83p 

Supp. page 8^ 
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investtgatlorts» It should again be emphasized that geodetic 
measurements depend upon the direction of the vertical which 
is very sensitive to horizontal displacements. The question 
of tilts of the earth’s crust cannot enter into the determina¬ 
tion of geographical coordinates from astronomical observa¬ 
tions since the zenith telescope determines the vertical with 
respect to the earth’s equtpotential surface and not to the 
slope of the ground. 

The whole question of crustal movements is so important 
that an investigation has been made of the original observa¬ 
tions of Borgen and Copeland referred to by Jelstrup relative 
to the alleged change in longitude of 6i 5 meters in the position 
of Sabine Island off the northeast coast of Greenland between 
the years of 1870 and 193Z. It appears that w'hile the 1870 
observations could not attain the accuracy of the 193Z ob¬ 
servations in the determination of longitude of the station 
occupied, nevertheless, the value of the longitude determined 
was based upon a number of moon culminations and many 
occultations of stars. It appears, therefore, that the prob¬ 
able error of 80 meters is justified for the 1869 and 1870 
observations and about 22 meters for the 1932 observations. 
Even allowing for the w'orst possible combination of errors, 
a comparison of geographic coordinates of the stations in 
question from the two determinations indicates a drift west- 
w'ard of as much as 250 meters in the interv'ening sixty-two 
years. E.xamination of the original publication brings to 
light also an apparent movement south of about too meters 
during the same interval. This fact has received little 
attention In criticism of the results of the Greenland ex¬ 
pedition. 

A continued study of the relation of seismic disturbances 
to lunar tidal forces is in progress, .A note with a graph 
summarizing the relationship bet%veen the occurrences of 
deep focus earthquakes and the lunar tidal force in operation 
at the time has been published since the hrst report.' The 

^ *'The Corrrlaii -«3 of Deep-Focu* Einlwiuakje* with Luna^r Hour An^tc and Dc~ 
by i-L T. Stetson, Xovember zg, 1935+ 
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eiammation of the chance distribution of errors for the data 
there presented gives little encouragement for any explanation 
of the cun^e on fortuitous grounds. As a single coincidence 
h is interesting to note that the large earthquake in New 
England on November i, 1935, occurred when the horizontal 
component of the lunar tidal force in a northeast-southwest 
direction was at its ma.timum. This led to the supposition 
that it was of.deep-focus origins ^ supposition fully confirmed 
when sufficient sei smog rap hie records had been reported. 

The possibiUty of investigating the magnitude of tides in 
the earth’s crust through the operation of ntiicrometric tide 
gauges suitably placed in oil wells or artesian wells has been 
further investigated but thus far an ideal location for the 
installation of such apparatus for best results has not been 
found. 

The investigation of ionospheric effects of cosmic origin 
comprising division two of the general research program has 
been continued. Automatic records of the relative field 
intensities of the Chicago station as received in the 

vicinity of Boston have accumulated and cover some 2000 
observational hours since the last report. The reduction of 
these records is in progress. Using improved apparatus in¬ 
stalled at the Institute since the last report, systematic 
obsen-ations have been made of conditions in the ionosphere 
as determined froin observations of the performance of the 
transatlantic carrier waves utilized in commercial telephony. 
On many days such unusual conditions have been noted that 
the carrier wave traveling over the long arc around the earth 
interferes with the corresponding vs'ave traveling over the 
short arc across the Atlantic. The correlation of conditions 
for this interference vvith solar and cosmic phenomena has 
presented a new means of investigation in this field. Other 
cooperating stations are now reporting observations which are 
becoming available for extending these ionospheric researches 
in a more comp rehen six^e manner. 

Pursuance of the investigation of the apparent group 
velocity of radio waves across the Atlantic has brought to 
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light not only a secular vanation in the apparent group 
velocities as derived from the intercomparison of time signals 
but the apparent dependence of velocity upon the magnetic 
characteristics of the earth for the region of transmission. 
A study of available data from the 1926 longitude campaign 
has yielded results that show an increase in velocity with a 
decrease in the value of the horizontal component of the 
earth’s magnetic field over the region of propagation. A 
study of velocities in respect to magnetic dip shows that with 
increasing value of dip there is a decrease in the effective 
group velocity of the radio waves. One may conclude that 
in an exact determination of longitude it is not safe to assume 
that radio waves travel with the velocity of light over the 
great-circle arc connecting the two stations involved. Allow'- 
ance for transmission time on such a basis introduces errors 
often times of greater magnitude than the precision of the 
observations should a]lo\v. A technical paper under the 
title “On the Effective Group Velocities of Radio Time-Sig¬ 
nals and the Apparent Variability of V^elocity with the Region 
of the Earth Traversed*’ appearing in the September 1936 issue 
of the journal of Terrfsirial Maf^nttism and jjimospkeru: Elec^ 
triciiy gives the details of this investigation. Another paper 
giving corroborating evidence for a lunar effect on the intensity 
of radio transmission is in preparation. There appears to be 
evidence for electronic tides in the Ionosphere which are 
based upon the large number of hours of observations that 
have been obtained from not only WBBM Chicago but from 
RFl Los Angeles. 

Two papers dealing with results of solar and lunar effects 
on the ionosphere and other related phenomena were pre¬ 
sented at the midw'inter meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at St. Louis. The titles were 
“Note on the Present Sun-Spot Cycle” and “Investigations 
of Certain Cosmic-Terrestrial Relations." A brief summary 
of one of these has appeared in Stiitncej and of the other in the 
Bulletin of the American Meteoroiogical Society, April 1936. 

^ ‘‘Note Qn xht Present Sun-Spot Cvcilt'^ W H. T. Steiion, Ftbiuat)" 28, 

1956^ Sj, page 2*5- 
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There has been presented to the Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Grants an outline of a proposed memoir which 
could be prepared to give a technical summary of the work 
accomplished In this new field and which would emphasize 
the close interrelaiion of the problems concerned, each one 
of which directly or indirectly involves progress in all. 

It is believed that the problems that are being attacked in 
the field of cosmic-terrestrial relations are fundamental and 
will prove to be of increasing significance as the investiga¬ 
tions continue. A satisfactory solution of many of the 
puzzling questions may not be immediate but it is believed 
that the methods of observation and attack are sufficiently 
promising to yield worthwhile results. It is to be hoped that 
sufficient support may soon be found for continuing and 
extending the investigation of these problems which offer 
unusual opportunities for further study. 

Acknowledgment is due Professor John A. Miller, under 
whose direction the work has progressed, for his interest and 
encouragement, to Dr. .A, Hamilton Rice for the space and 
facilities offered at the Institute of Geographical Exploration, 
to the National Academy of Sciences, the Rumford Committee 
of the American Academy of Sciences, and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, to each of these 
for previous grants for assistance and apparatus, as well as 
to the Committee on Grants of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

HARVAfiH UsiVEItSlTV„ 

InATITUTE of GEOCBlAPIfICAL ExPLORATEOK^ 

March 
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INTENSITY DISTRIBUTION IN ELECTRON 
DIFFRACTION PATTERNS 

X. LAJtX-HOJlOVITZ, H. J. YEARIAH AND J. D. HOWE 

Feb. I, 1935 to Feb. i, 1936.‘ 

AftiTRACT 

A Uoivfir^l caniefa has b«n coEUtmctcd fcir the prwiiictlon &f elKtroa difFraclion 
p.Ritrfrkfl of single crysiaUi powticri^ SjqmciB and vapors+ It n powlbk in ths# camera 
to Tike diifracticjn patteros a jurfacc ofiefnalcd at the incoming bcarti iHi diii'efen.t 
diKCiions, ai ^’ell as difnedon patterns produced hr peoeiraticm of die matcrEiL 
Itivcsiigatlont can be carried out from liquid air tempenture up to 4flcf and the 
changes m Hnicturc can be recorded, without changing the vacuum, by an automatic 
mechanism ailomne ihe suewiron of +9 eaposurea with an eEposurc time w hich can be 
pce-atlectcd and automatically provided^ 

The material was used moidy in the form of thin films which have been prepared 
with a new method which allowi the productiem of unsupported hEmi only a few atorne 
thick* U^ing this method it has b^n possible to find the ori|;m of ^citra rings" in 
eEcetfon diffraction patterns as due to su rfaee layers-* 

Ekctrqa diffraction patterna have been obtained with voltages ranging from^ 8^ kv* 
down to 15 kv. The results show that the behavior at high i-oltagea is entirely different 
from chat at low voliagcs- 

Atom factor dciEfminations for copper in pure copper and in cuprous oaide* lor 
ilnc^ eadmium+ gold, silver and palladium* ha^'o ihowm that the wave rnechanical 
formula 

ai given hy Mott is fulfflled at the higher s-Dltagcs. At the lower voltages one would 
expect that this formuia above should be repbeed by the becter approiima tion as given 
by Masiey *ad Henueberg 

Cs; + i)fjC«i - i). 

2iV^ I 


The experimenta show * that white the behaviot in general is similar to the one indicated 
by this formula^ the detnationt are 10 greet a* to indicate an entirely different pbo 
nomcnoo not described by the theory* By using materiaU of different struccuM and 
varying in atomic number by one it was po^ibk to obtain a scattering curve covering 
more or less completely the whole region of nuglea investigated (up 10 m®). The 
results iudicate that It if^ necessary to eatend the theor^^ in two directiona: better 
approaimatioa ol the atomic held, and intcractica between lattice and eketrtm wave 
Including the inffuence of surface or cross laitices. 

* H. J. Yearian^ J. D. Howe^ Sci. Inrf., 7, 2^-30* 193d. 

* Kr Lark-HoroviiZp J. D. Howe, and E. hi Purcell, Mrp. Sri. 401, 1935. 

* K. Lark'-Norovitst, H. J. Vearlau, and J, D. Howe, Fhftr cS. lOf, I93S- 

* K. Lart-Horovltz, H. J. Vearian^ and J* D. How'Ct Rrv.j 47 , 331* 193 S' 

* H. J. Yeariin and J. D. Howe, Rkyj^ 4^ 381, t93J. 
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We reported in February 1935 on the completion of a Uni¬ 
versal type of electron diffraction camera. The camera has 
been described since then in the Rmew of Scitntific Instru¬ 
ments (Vol. 7, z6, January (956). This apparatus allows 
investigation of electron scattering by substances in any 
desired state of aggregation: single crj'stals, solid powders, 
liquids or gases. It also allows intensity measurements by 
exposures taken in a definite ratio which can automatically be 
pre-selected, 

The whole operation of the camera: changing plates and 
exposing them for any desired length of time, selecting of 
voltages — is all done automatically from a universal switch 
board. 

The method of making thin films for the diffraction by 
solids has been extended by applying ammonium chloride as 
a new inorganic base for condensation of material. 

In this way it was possible to show that the extra rings, as 
observed in electron diffraction, are actually due to organic 
layers formed on the surface of the material. If any such 
organic layer is excluded by producing the films on ammonium 
chloride and avoiding exposure to organic vapor, inner rings 
are never observed. Tf, on the other hand, such films are 
exposed to organic vapors, formation of the inner rings has 
been found. It seems, therefore, that the troublesome 
question in electron diffraction experiments regarding the 
existence of so-called forbidden rings, is now cleared up and 
solved by proving that these rings are due to organic impurities. 

The method of making thin films was applied to the in¬ 
vestigation of the scattering of electrons of varying energy. 
It has been pointed out before that electron diffraction allows 
observation of nucleus and surrounding electron cloud. If 
electrons of low energy are scattered by an atom of high 
atomic number, the distortion of the incoming electron wave 
in the potential field of the nucleus has to be taken into 
account. This means that the formula for scattering usually 
applied and leading to 




(Z -/) 

4^ sin*^/2 
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cannot be used anymore, but one has to use the exact solution 
of the wave equation (written in Hartree units) 

(A + + E)4> = o, 

which leads to the following expression: 

f{if) = 5:(2^ + i)P,(cos - i). 

We have pointed out in a former report that our results 
for the intensity of electron scattering by gold are markedly 
different from the ones obtained at much higher velocities by 
Rupp, and that we think this is due to an inffuence of the 
potential of the atoms. 

In discussing these results with Dr. H- A. Bethe, he 
pointed out to us that probably these deviations should be¬ 
come still more pronounced if we would choose lower v^oltagcs. 

The actual limit for voltage is given by the relative trans¬ 
parency of the different films and the necessary* time for ex¬ 
posure, We found that electron velocities to about 30 kv. 
can easily be used. Below 20 kv. the sensitivity of the pho¬ 
tographic plate decreases suddenly and exposure time becomes 
much longer. We have been able, however, to produce 
diffraction patterns at about 15 kv. As the first materials 
to be tried tve have used gold and silver. The A'’ excitation 
limit of gold is about 80 kv.; the A’ excitation limit of silv'er 
is about 25 kv. It is therefore easily possible to obtain 
diffraction patterns for gold films at electron energies well 
below the K e.xcitation limit. This is also possible in the case 
of siK'er, and we have actually found much stronger deviations 
in about the same direction as the ones %%’hich we bad ob¬ 
served originally with gold at 80 kv. 

In the case of solid crystals the atom factor measures the 
scattering from the electrons of the different atoms in the 
cry’stal, and in this way it is possible to check the theoretical 
prediction. Since cry'stals reflect only under certain Bragg 
angles, it is impossible to obtain a complete scattering curve, 
but only points on this curve can be obtained in the different 
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regions. Therefore, we have made use of the following idea t if 
the electron scattering is actually influenced by the potential 
field of the atom only, then one would not expect a great deal 
of change if we compare the scattering power of atoms which 
are not more than one unit in atomic number apart. As such 
atoms we have chosen Pd +6, Ag 47, and Cd 48. In this way 
we obtain scattering under different angles since the different 
elements crystallize in different systems (Cd hexagonal, Ag, Pd 
cubic, but with different lattice constant), and therefore a 
more complete scattering curve has been obtained, 

The scattering cun-'es have been measured for electron 
velocities from 80 kv, down to 17 kv. At 80 kv, at a value 
far above the K excitation limit of the elements, the ordinary 
scattering formula represents the results adequately. In the 
lower voltages, strong deviations are observed which exhibit 
a marked periodicity in a region of not more than 10* of 
scattering angle. 

Qualitatively this result seems to agree with the results 
obtained for the scattering of slow electrons (below [ kv,)| 
also in this case a periodic change of scattered intensity 
under different angles has been observed. This variation, 
however, extends over a wide range of angles and not over as 
small a range as we have mentioned above. 

It seems, therefore, that we are dealing here with a new 
phenomenon which has not been observed before. This 
conclusion was confirmed by calculations of the theoretical 
scattering of 17 kv. electrons from gold and silver, carried out 
under the direction of Dr. Nordheim by Miss Fry. This 
calculation shows that also the exact solution of the wave 
equation, as given above, is not able to explain this effect. 

One might consider first that this is due to the use of a 
ThomaS’Fermi field for the atom, and that this should be 
properly replaced by a Hartree field. One can see, however, 
that since we are dealing with scattering at small angles, 
large values of / have to be considered (in our notation of the 
phase angle Si) and therefore, if such fluctuations occur one 
would expect that they should occur also in the phases 
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ihemselves. Since the Born approximation formula can be 
written in the following form also, 

F{^) = j + i)^j(cos •?)«„ 

one would expect that such large fluctuations should occur in 
the phases themselves if using a Hartree field and that it 
would make a difference even for the approximate iheoiy 
whether one uses a Thomas-Fermi or a Hartree field. We 
have plotted scattering curves using both fields wherever 
Hartree calculations are available, but no such fluctuations 
have been obseiv'ed, and the curves are perfectly smooth. 

We came, therefore, to the conclusion that the effect 
which we have observed can hardly be explained by a dis¬ 
tortion of the electron wave by the free atom alone, but must 
be due also to the field of the atom in the crystal. It seems to 
be a type of dynamic scattering of electrons which does not 
produce new lines but a definite intensity change of the 
ordinarily observed Bragg reflections. 

This hypothesis is being tested now by carrying out experi¬ 
ments on the scattering of electrons from molecular vapors 
using the same range of velocity as vre have applied for the 
investigation of crystals. It is not possible to use scattering 
from free atoms in a monatomic vapor since for these small 
angles the ratio of inelastic to elastic scattering is so great as 
to even out the changes in relative scattering intensity under 
different angles for the elastic collisions. 

Summarizing, we can say that it has been shown that while 
the kinematic theory of electron diffraction using a statistical 
distribution of electrons in the scattering atom, fits the 
experimental data for high energy electrons, this theory has 
to be replaced by a dynamic theory for electron energies 
small as compared w'lth the K excitation limit of the scattering 
element. 


PvupvE Ukivchsitt, 

Puy&ict DcMimiEST. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON THE PRODUCTION OF HIGH 
VELOCm" IONS BY IMPULSE METHODS 

J. W. BEAUS 

Experiments on the impulse methods of producing high 
velocity ions were undertaken with a two-fold purpose: first, 
if possible, to improve and make more practicable the tech¬ 
nique already in use at the University of Virginia for ac¬ 
celerating ions by impulse methods to very high energies, and 
second, with this accomplished, to use the high velocity ions in 
nuclear studies. 

As stipulated in the application for the grant of Sz,5oo, it 
has been used for technical assistance. Starting in September, 
1935, Dr. L. B. Snoddy has been paid $250 per month, or a 
sum of $2,000 to date. The remainder will be paid to Dr. 
Snoddy by the end of June. All equipment and supplies 
have been furnished by the University of Virginia, and this 
institution has also given a fellowship each to Dr. W. T. 
Ham, Jr., and Dr. H. Trotter, Jr., who have assisted ivith the 
problem. 

The impulse method as we use it produces the high velocity 
ions by effectively moving the accelerating electrical field with 
the same speed as the ion. As a result the maximum velocity 
attainable, at least theoretically, depends upon the length of 
the tube through which the ion is made to move. 

The principal new development required in this technique 
is obviously a suitable method of moving the electrical field 
along a tube with the same speed as the ton. In our work last 
year we used the well-known artificial transmission line to 
move the field and obtained protons with energies in excess of 
2 X lo* electron volts. However, to obtain much higher 
energy protons than this, the tube became too long for the 
average laboratory room. (For heavy ions this limitation 
does not always exist.) Therefore we have set ourselves the 
task of devising a transmission line that wilt solve this 
difficulty. Some of the difficulties of constructing such a 
transmission line will become apparent when one realizes that 
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the %vave front of the electrical impulse must not be appreci¬ 
ably flattened and that it must be timed with the ion (proton) 
beam to better than lo^® sec. Even before we were able to 
study the behavior of the above type of line, it was necessary 
for us to improve our cold cathode gas focused cathode ray 
oscillograph until it would resolve approximately lo"* sec. 
Furthermore, we now find it highly desirable to obtain still 
higher time precision and so an oscillograph embodying 
fundamentally new features has been designed and at the 
present time is almost ready for use. 

It is our view that this impulse method should have its 
maximum value in the production of ions with energies in 
excess of that possible to prcniuce by other methods. As a 
result, up to the present time» we have concerned ourselves 
entirely with the development of technique, A large number 
of different types of lines has=^e been constructed and tried 
Out on the tube- While as yet we have not completely 
succeeded in constructing a transmission line ideal for our 
purpose, we have ver>^ much improved our old one and believe 
that we hav^e collected the information required to solve this 
problem. It is hoped that in the near future we shall be able 
to report in detail upon the solution of our problem in lech- 
nique as well as its use, probably in some preliminary nuclear 
study. 

UjtfivEjtsnr or 
April is, i93£. 


RESEARCH ON METEOR TR.AINS 

CHAELES P. OLIVIER 

Work on this problem was started in September, 1935, 
on the arrival of Dr. C- H. Cleminshaw, whose subsequent 
time has been spent upon its prosecution. Largely through 
his efforts, though partly through those of the undersigned, 
both data and articles bearing upon the subject have been 
discovered in this country, and some have been sent to us 
from abroad^ We have obtained many old records and had 
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access to onginal books and observations. A card catalogue 
has been made of 455 objects, with all the usable data digested 
thereupon, constituting far the most v'aluable list in existence. 

As we are still expecting more data, especialljr from abroad, 
and as some rare publications remain unexamined, it has not 
seemed wise to make a definite attempt as yet to draw 
conclusions or to undertake laboratory experiments. We 
have gone far enough to know that our data will not confirm 
certain published conclusions. This makes us all the more 
anxious to obtain all data possible before stating our own. 
Also researches on meteor heights, carried on here simul¬ 
taneously by others, are bringing up interesting conclusions, 
which tve hope to tie in with the trains. 

It was the original opinion of the undersigned that it 
would take two years properly to treat these problems, and the 
sequel has proved this opinion correct. A resume of our 
present data is appended, with comparative figures for those 
used by former best-known investigators. The author of 
this note hopes most sincerely that in view of the progress so 
far made the Committee will see fit to renew the grant from 
the Penrose fund for one more year. 


SLunai^^ of Data at March j 

Toul Bucnbcr of train$ (data laoludc at least the timfl, pli«, 

dumcjon, and brief dncnpttou),_ __- -.., x,.,«.. 

Trains for which the heigbi of the prodircacif meteor It 

tnowo .... .. 

Tram^ of Imown tieighi. , r^ ^, 

Tmiiu of kaDHn appRnent drift, n^. 


True rites of drift compiiicd from ippirept drift by mcaos of 
bno^ hcig^hl. ... ^ ^ -. - -.. - ^ - i. *. r,... I... „, 


Additwn*] true rmtn of drift computed b>- means of isjuttitd 

. . ...... 


Data UhuI OOms 


415 


IQO 


13 CTrowbridfe) 
6^2 *) 


61 {Trowbridge) 
H {Kahlke) 

J 5 

50 

1-9 (Dcunmg •) 
20 (KHEInLiq, 


Compartiisa eC Tmr Rate* af DrifE Coracuted irvm Kek™ HeLiht 


Denning ... leo bn./hr, 

\miman ... m km./W. 

FWrObMr%aiei>.„„„,,tgy Itm./kr, 


Flow^h OBSEiVATOty^ 

UKlVEHaiTY OF Fe^^SfaYLVAStJU 


* Detiilsi lAE publbhed. 
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ISOTOPE ANALYSIS WITH THE MASS- 
SPECFROGRAPH 

WALKER BLEAK NEY 

The first installment of a grant from the American 
Philosophical Society was received October i, 1935, for the 
purpose of furthering research in mass-spectra at Princeton. 
As was mentioned in the application^ we especially needed 
financial aid to carry out large numbers of isotopic analyses of 
samples sent to us from other laboratories- I am happy to 
&ay that this help has enabled us to aid materially in three such 
research projects as well as to make considerable progress on 
some problems of our own. 

A separation of the isotopes of argon by a diffusion process 
has been attempted by Professor Kruger and his students at 
the University of Illinois for certain optical and nuclear 
studies. The only feasible way of determining the separation 
achieved was by a positive ray analysis. Accordingly sev^eral 
samples of argon were forwarded to us and we completed the 
analyses quite satisfactorily* The results showed that no 
separation was attained. The important thing, however^ 
was a conclusive result w'hich enabled Professor Kruger to plan 
further research. 

A much more successful experiment w^as carried out by 
Dr. D. f, Stedman of the National Research Council of 
Canada at Ottawa, By means of a large fractionating column 
he has been attempting to isolate the isotope of oxygen in 
the form of water. This problem is regarded by chemists 
generally as of the utmost importance. We have spent 
considerable time in finding the 0^® content of a long series of 
Stedman s samples, fifteen in all. Of the many attempts to 
fractionate the oxygen isotopes by different experimenters 
this work of Stedman has been the most successful. His best 
runs showed a concentration of the heavy oxvgen isotope 
twice that found in nature. It seems reasonable therefore 
that this isotope may be prepared in pure form in the near 
future. Dr* Stedman considers the analysis made wdth the 
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mass-spectrograph of the greatest importance because it is the 
only reliable index of the progress of his work- We are pleased 
to be able to extend our facilities in the aid of this fruitful 
research. This work will be published by Dr. Stedman in the 
chemical journals, probably the Canadian Journal of Research. 

Other attempts to fractionate the oxygen Isotopes as well 
as those of carbon and nitrogen have been made by Professors 
Urey at Columbia and Taylor at Princeton with some success. 
In this connection we have been called upon to analyze 
several samples in an attempt to find a key reaction which 
would make the separation a practical one. 

Turning to the work which primarily belongs to our own 
laboratorj' I am happy to report good progress along three 
different lines. One of my students, Mr. L. G. Smith, is 
making an exhaustive study of the products of ionization in 
methane, an understanding of which is not ouly of interest in 
itself but also throw's light on the reported existence of helium 
and hydrogen of mass three because of the peculiar way in 
which hydrogen ions appear m methane. This work is about 
three quarters finished and is sure to lead to an important 
contribution in this field. 

Evidence for the existence of an isotope of hydrogen of 
mass three has been found but at best it Is rather inconclusive. 
In the last few months we have succeeded in setting up a set 
of diffusion pumps of the Hertz type which has shown a 
marked fractionating power on hydrogen and deuterium. We 
are now in a position to apply this apparatus to the separation 
of the third isotope of hydrogen and this experiment should 
give a conclusive test for the existence in nature of this 
interesting isotope. 

As the problems associated with the lighter and simpler 
isotopes have approached solution, interest gradually shifts 
toward the heavier ones. In the field of mass-spectra this 
necessitates Instruments of greater and greater resolving 
power. Hence w*e are making an effort to make the develojj- 
ment of our technique and apparatus keep pace with the new 
problems which arise. The construction of a large magnet at 
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Princeton for another purpose makes possible with slight 
modifications the realization of a mass-spectrograph of 
exceedingly high resolving power. My assistant^ Mr, J* A* 
Hippie^ when not occupied with the requested analyses of 
outside samples has been building a small model of the 
proposed design. The results secured with this model have 
been extremely gratifying. 

All of the work described above hag been substantially 
aided by the generous grant from the Penrose fund of the 
American Philogophical Society. A full report on this work 
will be submitted at the end of the year. 

Palhek Physical 

Fjuscetos UNivtuArrv* 

RESEARCHES IN THE PH 0 TCX 5 RAPHI’C INFRARED 

RICHARt) U. BADGRR 

In the report of December 1935 it was mentioned that 
there was some difficulty in deciding whether the C — N = C 
group in methyl isocyanlde is strictly linear or whether it 
deviates slightly from this arrangement. The evidence on 
which this decision must be based Is of the following nature. 
The possession of a three fold aiis of symmetry by the methyl 
isocyanidc molecule is dependent on the linearity of the group 
mentioned. In the case of non linearity the resultant lack of 
symmetry’ should have two effects upon the spectrum. One 
of these Is a change In the selection rules, the other is the 
splitting of certain pairs of vibrations which are degenerate In 
the presence of the symmetry axis. The effect on one 
vibration of one of these pairs should be very marked since it 
should either greatly decrease In frequency or, in an extreme 
case, go over into a free rotation of two parts of the molecule 
wilh respect to each other* 

We observed no evidence for non linearity of the group In 
either of these respects, but since it was uncertain how large 
the departure from symmetry must be to become evident In 
the spectrum It was decided to study some molecule in which 
there is a definite absence of the three fold axis, but in which 
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the aBvmmetry is not very great. Methyl alcohol appeared 
very suitable for this purpose since its Jack of syTnmetr>^ Is due 
only to the light hydrogen atom which is located off the axis of 
the HgCO group. 

The methyl alcohol spectrum has proved to be ver>' 
interesting- Several bands were observed in the photographic 
infrared, two of which, the harmonics of the O — H vibration 
at X95cx> and X730D, we have studied in detail under high 
dispersion since it was found possible to resolve a great deal 
of rotational fine structure* Each band was found to consist 
of between forty and fifty nearly equally spaced lines, with 
a few very intense features which we have called “Q** 
branches. On casual examination the bands resemble the 
parallel bands of methyl fluoride and one might be tempted 
to conclude that the methyl alcohol molecule is a symmetrical 
rotator* Closer inspection reveals evidence of lack of 
symmetry since there are present certain weak “satellite*^ 
branches in the bands which are not found in the methyl 
fluoride bands. These additional branches we attribute to 
the possibility of a more or less free rotation of the hydroxyl 
hydrogen about the axis of the HsCO group* From the 
observed structure of the bands it seems permissible to 
conclude that this rotation is not entirely free but on the 
other hand that the hydrogen atom is not strongly bound in 
any definite orientation with respect to the remainder of the 
molecule. 

The investigations on methyl alcohol vapor have been 
described in detail in a paper which has been submitted to the 
Journal 0/ Chemical Phyiits^ 

The theor}^ of those molecules in which internal rotation is 
possible is at present very incompletely developed, which 
makes a complete interpretation of the methyl alcohol 
spectrum impossible, until further work is done. Since this 
backwardness in the theory is no doubt due to lack of experi¬ 
mental information on the torsion rotator-vibrator*^ type of 
molecule it appeared of interest to study the spectra of a 
series of such molecules. Consequently we have examined 
the following substances in the vapor state: ethyl, isopropyl, 
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allyl, normal and lertiarj' butyl alcohols, and phenol and 
orthochlor phenol. 

Some dt these substances had previously been studied by 
Wulf and Liddcl {Journdi of the American Chemical Society^ 57, 
1464, 1935) jn carbon tetrachloride solution, but in the liquid 
condition many of the interesting features of the spectra are 
blurred out. In their study of the second harmonic of the 
O — H vibration these observers found only one maximum in 
each case except orthochlor phenol. 

We have studied the third harmonic of the O — H 
vibration in the vapor state and have found in most cases a 
considerabtymorecomplexstructure, Althoughnorotational 
structure in the ordinary'' sense could be resolved it was 
observed that in several cases the bands consist of two or more 
components which evidently arise either from the possibility 
of several more or less stable orientations of the hydroxyl 
hydrogen or from a nearly free rotation. The experimental 
side of this Investigation has been practically completed but 
there is still considerable to be done in the interpretation of the 
results. We hope by a comparison of the various bands to 
be able to arrive at a qualitative interpretation of their 
structure. Several interesting facts have already come to 
light. 

In particular it is of interest to note how the O - H 
frequency shifts from one alcohol to another. This frequency 
is the highest in methyl alcohol of all compounds we have 
studierd except water. As each hydrogen of the methyl group 
is replaced by a methyl group the frequency is lowered bv a 
more or Jess constant amount which may perhaps indicate a 
very slight weaLening of the O - H bond. The frequency 
shift cannot be due entirely or even largelv to a mass effect 
since replacement of hydrogens not attached to the carbinol 
carbon does not have much effect. For example, ethyl 
alcohol and normal butyl alcohol do not differ very much in 
the O — H frequency^ 

The types of band observed in the different cases differ 
considerably. In some cases a very definite Q branch appears, 
in others it is weak or definitely absent. The type of structure 
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appears to depend on the orientation of the O — H bond with 
respect to the principal moments of inertia of the molecule. 

In connection with the alcohols we have studietl another 
substance which seems of particular interest. In the vapor 
of nitric acid we have observed strong bands at X9832 and 
X7455 which we majr quite definitely identify as two harmonics 
of the O — H frequency* The band at X9832 has an especially 
interesting appearance as it has the sharpest and most 
intense Q branch which we have ever observ^ed^ Our work 
shows that the hydrogen atom in the nitric acid molecule is 
definitely attached to one of the oxygen atoms and certain 
previously obsert^ed facts appear to indicate that this oxygen 
atom is bonded to the nitrogen atom in a different manner 
from the remaining two* 

When the interpretation of the work described is completed 
it will be published in the Journal of Chemical Phynci. A 
complete understanding of the results will of course not be 
possible until the theory is further developed- This is at 
present receiving attention in several quarters and it is hoped 
that with the new data which we have made av*'aliable more 
rapid progress may be made* The results which one may 
expect from the complete interpretation are, in particular, 
knowledge of the interaction of the hydroxyl hydrogen with 
other parts of the alcohol molecule^ and the magnitude of the 
“potential humps which are passed through in a complete 
rotation of this atom. This information is necessary 

for the theoretical calculation of the specific heats and 
entropies of the alcohols and may also be expected to throw 
some light on the reactivities of the different alcohols. 

The investigation of the new type of spectrum above 
described has proved so interesting and appears to be so 
profitable that it is planned to extend it to other types of 
“torsion oscillator rotator/^ In particular to the amines. 

It is wished again to express appreciation to the American 
Philosophical Society for the grant from the Penrose Fund 
which has made the investigations possible* 

Chemical Labokat&kit, 

California Institute or TEcaNOuacYp 

FaMPENAp 

June 3. 1036. 






THE OFFSPRING OF A TRIPLOID SPOROPHYTE ^ 

ELIZABETH MACKAY AND CHARLES B. ALLEN 

Jprii ss, 

Abstract 

A diploid female plioi {lA -h iX) of SpLrrocarpQj Z^nirW/iV mated wiih biplotd 
males (A + Y) preducM iriploid sporophyies meat of i^hoEe ipwres bk arranged in 
nonnal''Bpp€4iring tecrada. In the great majority of cases these flporci ha^ic failed to 
germinate^ 

However^ an unusually large proportian of spqrea from one family of triplold sporti- 
phyies germinaied. Afost of the resultan e gametophyte? grew feebly arid died tirliile 
still vtr^' SETtal I. Among these gametophyies^ a fevr, eomi cig from spetes of dyads^ ^"ere 
apparently female; probably they wei^ iripbid {3A + possibly inrenejws. 

Among the gametophytea derived from spores oF tetrads^ the majority were female or 
apparently female. Seven have survived to supply matertaJ for the present atudy4 
Of these seven gametophytes one Is malc^ with Jfi (3; A + iYj chromosomes; sk are 
femakf wiih ig (sA + X) chromosomes. 

The occurrence of diploid gametophjrtes of Sphi^ro- 
carpos Donn^Uii Aust. ha$ been several times reported (1-4). 
Diplonts of the most frequent type yet known in this species 
arise from the spores of dyads which, usually rarely, but 
relatively frequently in the sporophytic offspring of some 
matings, appear instead of tetrads. Diplonts of this class 
(i, 3, 4) have the chromosomal endowment 2A + X + Y- in 
contrast with ordinary haplonts which, if male, possess A + Y, 
or, if female, A + X* The diplonts in question (2A + X 
+ Y) are female in appearance and to some extent in function, 
but betray the possession of male potentialities by the oc¬ 
casional production of iniersexual organs. 

In addition to such diploid intersexes, one diploid male 
clone with 2A + 2Y chromosomes has previously been 
observed (3), as has also one diploid female clone with 
zA + 2X (z); the latter was the maternal ancestor of the 
family to be considered in the present paper. 

I Smdy carried on with, ihe aid of granlA from tbe Fenroio Fund of tlie AmeticBu 
PliilouphicBi Sockty and from the Wiscongin Alumui RcBcsrch FoundBtion# 

■'' A" tlntpugb^t th^B paper refera tn a Bingle complete set of Hcvcn autosomefl; 
and "Y" Indicitr the icapecEive #es cbrornwnttB. 
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Since the eggs (or some of the eggs) of a diploid intersex 
as well as those of the diploid female Just mentioned can be 
fertilized by haploid anlherozoids, the result in either case is 
the production of trip bid sporophytes. Such sporophytes 
In general bear apparently normal spores which in the strains 
that have been studied remain adherent, like those of diploid 
sporophytes of related races, usually in tetrads but occasion¬ 
ally in dyads. In an occasional triploid sporophyte, hoivever, 
the spore complexes (dyads and tetrads) are variable in size 
and more or less irregular in form. 


The great majority of the spores of triploid sporophytes 
have thus far failed to germinate. From eight sporophytes 
produced by six matings of diploid intersexes with haploid 
males, seven dyads, 257 tetrads, and three small bodies 
(possibly monads) have been sown. Germinations have re¬ 
sulted, apart from one doubtful case, only of the spores of one 
tetrad. Of the offspring of the tetrad in question, as already 
reported (3), one is male (with A + Y chromosomes), one an 
Intcrsex (with 2A + X + Y). 

Better results (3) have been obtained in the germination 
of the spores from sporophytes produced by the diploid 
female (30.1004) mated with a haploid male (35.5038). 
However, the sowing of spores from four sister sporophytes 
and from 16 sporophytes produced by 10 other matings of 
this female, involving 130 dyads, 461 tetrads, and 19 triads 
or spore complexes of questionable nature, has yielded only 
one certain and nvo doubtful germinations. From the one 
family of sporophytes the spores of which germinated in 
numbers, three dyads produced five gametophyies, of which 
three were apparently females (in the light of present knowl¬ 
edge, \^r),- possibly triploid intersexes) and two died before 
producing sex organs. The spores of 35 tetrads (all from one 
s^rophyte) produced 60 females, 10 males, and t8 gameto 
phyies that died before their sex was determinable. It was 
the preponderance of females in this family, together with the 
production of three or four instead of but two apparent 
females from each of at least 11 of the tetrads, which gave the 
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first clue to the unusual chromosomal endowment of the 
maternal clone. Even among the gametophytes of the family 
which lived to produce sex organs, many grew very slowly and 
the great majority died comparatively early. 

The present study is an attempt to determine the chromo¬ 
some complements of such clones of this family as still survive. 
Such determinations may be expected to throw some light 
upon the course of chromosome-segregation in the meiotic 
divisions which produced the spore nuclei; and to show which 
are viable of the many chromosome combinations that may 
conceivably result from meiosis in a triplont. 

Eight of these clones, ail from spores of tetrads, survived long 
enough to furnish cytological material. Of these, seven were 
female, one was male. One female died after the study was 
begun but before it had yielded satisfactory- chrontosome 
figures. Of those which still survive, only three, the male 
(jz. 77 ) and two females (33,35 and 32.65), have proved at all 
vigorous. The others have grown slowly and have been kept 
alive only by unusual care. 

Fixatives used were Flemming's medium, Carnoy’s alcohol- 
acetic, and Karpechenko's and Sax’s modifications of Nava- 
shin’s mixture. Preparations were stained in iron-alum 
basmatoxylin following Flemming and Carnoy fixations, or 
with crystal violet-iodine-picric acid following the Navashin 
combinations. 

Counts of chromosomes in division figures in the surviving 
clones have shown that the one male has zA + 2Y chromo¬ 
somes (Figs. 1-4), and that each of the six females has 
2A -|- X (Figs. 5 “^ 3 )- While the objective determination of 
the precise chromosome number in such a diplont is difficult 
because of the crowding of the chromosomes within a very 
small cell, and while consequently some division stages 
examined are capable of interpretation In terms of numbers 
larger or smaller by one than those here given, these numbers 
are reported w'ith considerable confidence. In each clone 
some stages (only one from clone 32.62) were obtained which 
made possible an unambiguous determination. 
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The spore tetrad which gave rise to the male clone 32.77 
(Figs- 1-4) produced in addition one other male and two fe¬ 
males, all of which grew slowly and died while very small. A 
haphazard distribution of the sex chromosomes (zX and lY) 
present in the triploid sporophytic parent might be expected 





,A aodiT^gomi] pktef, ia»lt d«ce 

J*’” <*A + X)! Fip. s, < 
P ^ prpphiac; one taitlliu cJiromotoino' Fi*. S, metA'annpSinte 1 

Utcrik] virwi not nil sutosome* viiibk; Ugging X. All X c. 3^ ^ 


J*" f f r 

5 | 
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to endow thc^ spores and resultant gametophytes with either 
one Y, one X, two X's, or one X plus one Y. The presence 
of two Y’s in a male offspring is therefore unexpected, al¬ 
though in the present instance unciuestionable. Non-dis¬ 
junction of the daughter V chromosomes in a premeiotic 
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division is a possible explanation. It is noteworthy that the 
only other diploid mqle clone yet reported (3) had exactly 
the same chromosoine complement. 

Of the females of this family, clones 32.22 (Figs. 5-8) 
and 32.24 (Figs. 9 “I 3 ) came from spores of a single tetrad. 
The other spores of this tetrad produced one clone determined. 



as female which died while small, and a fourth which perished 
before forming sex organs. Since each of the surviving tetrad 
sibs possesses two sets of autosomes and one X, it is not un¬ 
likely that the other two had each one set of autosomes plus 
one X and one Y. Clones of the latter constitution w'ould be 
expected to be intersexual but female in external appearancej 
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* ilie presence of two sex chromosomes w'ith but one set of auto- 
sotnes might render them but feebly viable. 

The other four surviving female clones represent individual 
spores of four distinct tetrads. Clone 32.25 (Figs. 13—16) 



Fif!. 17. Poljr view of snaphaie group, ferurak ckmc 34.61 (lA + X). Figs. iS, 
19. rcmiklEi cknc 33.6s (3A + X)i Fig. 18, kte pngphnse; Fig. 49, poJar vkw of siiter 
aaaphise gfoup*; one (a] w ith 16 autOSOMca and OileX, the Oilier (A) with li auwsofiwi 
and one X Figs, ao-jj. Femalr ekne 34.114 (4A+ X): Figs. 40-43, pwphaiesi 
Mg. 33. anipheie in litrral view; DOC all autowmes visibk. All X c. J&», 

was One of four tetrad sibs, alt determined as female^ two of 
these in all probability, had they been studied in section, 
would have betrayed an intersexual tendency by the presence 
of sex organs of intermediate type. 
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Clone 32.62 {I'ig. 17) was one of two from a tetrad, both 
determined as female. Division stages are rare in material 
examined from this clone, and figure 17 represents the only 
one in which an accurate chromosome count was possible. 
This figure, however, seems conclusive. 

Clone 32.65 also has yielded few mitotic stages; figures 18 
and 19 were the clearest. The former show's 14 autosomes 
and one X. Figure 19 presents two sister anaphase groups, 
one (<i) with 16 autosomes and an X, the other (i') with 12 
autosomes and an X^—a clear case of non-disjunction. The 
other three clones from the same spore tetrad as 32.65 were 
apparently female; probably two of these were intersexes. 

Clone 52.114 (Figs. 20-23) females derived 

from a tetrad. One X and 14 autosomes appear in figures 21 
and 22. In figure 20, representing a median prophasc, some 
of the autosomes arc nearly as large as the X; but the total 
number of 15 is unmistakable. The difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing the X chromosome at such stages results from the fact 
that, as Tinney (6) has shown, the allosome condenses to its 
final s]2e more quickly than do the autosomes. 

Although the preparation of material in this study has 
been primarily for the purpose of determining chromosome 
numbers, some of the figures illustrate certain features of 
chromosome structure. In a number of instances (Figs. 
6) 7, I3> autosomes show achromatic regions at the levels 
at which more commonly constrictions are apparent. In 
some cases the X chromosome show's a constriction at the 
point of spindle-fiber attachment (r.g., Figs. 5, 6). In meta¬ 
phases and early anaphases (Fig. 8) the X manifests its charac¬ 
teristic tendency to lag behind the autosomes in the poleward 
movement. In two instances (Figs. 7, 13) one chromosome 
apparently bearing a satellite was observed. This may 
correspond to the satellite chromosome described by Lorbeer 
( 5 )* ' ' 

The error most likely to occur in determining chromosome 
complements in Sphsrocarpos concerns the Y chromosome 
w'hich because of its minuteness may be overlapped or other- 
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wise obscured. Thus in various division stages seen in male 
clone 32.77 only one Y can be recognized; but others (Figs. 
i’4) show conclusively that two Y’s are present. That a Y 
was not overlooked in some of the female clones here described 
IS confirmed by the fact that no intersezual organs were found 
m any instance, although a careful search w'as made for them 
Previous wx>rk (i, 3) has shown that such organs occur in 
diploid clones which, although externally apparently female, 
possess both an X and a V, 


Nothing final can be said at present regarding the fertility 
of the clones of this family. The amount of material of any 
of them available for mating previous to the present season 
has been smalt. Three matings have been made between 
the maternal clone 30.1004 and its male offspring 32.77. No 
sj^rophytes were produced. The same male clone has like- 
w«e proved sterile in two matings with its sib 32.25, in one 
mating with sib 32.65, and in two matings with diploid inter- 

mating with a haploid male 
produced one sporophyte. Female clone 32.25, similarly 

bornp'^h^^rt""^ sporophytes. The spore complexes 

sporophytes, sown, failed to germinate, 
to h. ^ of known occurrences in angiospcrms. it is 

result A ^ triploid sporophyte will 

anil i « variable number of chromosomes 

Cons / ^ haploid to the diploid number. 

solf vS 8-n>etophytes derived from triploid 

beroLs-hl complements it has hitherto 

been possible to determine have either, as in one case previ¬ 
ously reported (3), seven—the haploid number-^r in^eiitht 
cases including one previously reported la_the A\nWA 

3 hv«rh.“ trt '•>« 

1- - ^ a^nd hyperdipJoid auto^ome com- 

bin«.o„s „e „on.vi,bl, o, be,, feebly ,^eble 

le large proportion of germinations of spores of the 

»po,.phy,c wbfeb gave ri,a .ha family “uas.^' 
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affords a striking contrast to the very rare gentilnation of 
spores from all other triploid sporophytes of whatever ancestry 
which have been tested. Possibly in this particular sporo- 
phyte the meictic divisions proceeded in such fashion as to 
give rise predominantly to complete haploid and diploid 
autosome complements. 

It is true that in the clones here discussed, visual evidence 
does not demonstrate that each complement of 14 chromo¬ 
somes represents an exact duplication of the typical set of 
seven. Differences between individual autosomes are in 
general too slight for such determination. However, the 
occurrence of 14 autosomes in so many instances, and the lack 
of numbers intermediate between seven and 14, render the 
assumption alone plausible that in a complement of 14 each 
of a set of seven is twice represented. 

As to the sex chromosomes, it is shown that two sets of 
autosomes plus one X constitute a viable combination 
(hypodiploid in terms of the whole chromosome complement). 
Oddly enough, the maternal complement of lA + iX seems 
not to have been duplicated in any of the offspring. As yet, 
while in work to date two clones have appeared with a com¬ 
plement of 2A -h aY, and numerous clones with 2A + X + Y, 
there is no evidence of the viability of the combination of two 
sets of autosomes plus one Y. 

SuiiMARV 

A diploid female plant {zA + 2X) of Spharocarpos 
Donnf/iri mated with haploid males (A + Y) produces triploid 
sporophytes.most of whose spores are arranged in normal- 
* appearing tetrads. I n the great majority of cases these spores 
have failed to germinate. 

However, an unusually large proportion of spores from one 
family of triploid sporophytes germinated. Most of the re¬ 
sultant gametophytes grew feebly and died while still very 
small. Among these gametophytes, a few, coming from 
spores of dyads, were apparently female; presumably they 
were triploid (3.4. -(- zX -j- possibly intersexes. Among 
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the gametophytes derived from spores of tetrads, the majority 
were female or apparently female. Seven have survived to 
supply material for the present study. 

Of these seven gametophytes one is male, with i6 
(2A + aY) chromosomes; six are female, with 15 (2A 4- X) 
chroTnosomes. 


Chromosome complements thus far obsen^ed in viable 
gametophytes of this species are: Femakj A + X, aA + X, 
3 A + 2X; InUrSfxu&I, 2 A + X + Y; MaU, A + Y* 
2A + 2Y. ' 


Chromosome complements so far known in viable sporo- 
p j tes (cytologically observed only m the first class cited) 

+ 3 A + X + ,Y, 3A 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE UPPER SIWALIK FORMATION 
AND LATER PLEISTOCENE DEPOSITS IN INDIA 

H. »E TERJiA AND P. TEHHARD BE CHARDIN 


CoKTe?fTS 

ji. InimductiDcif. 

B. Ob^rvithm dn type sections dutjugli Upper Siwallk 

L IndUrft tad Fotwar trea. 

1. CtmpbellpcH^, 

%, Swi valley oetr RtwalpindL 
11. HimtUytn foothilli bciween Katuia and JtmiaB. 
j. Kthuta. 

4. \ljipur. 

Jftjnmu. 

Ttivi valley oearUdfvampiir. 
rri. Stk Rta^ area. 

7. JheSum. 

Tatiot. 

^ Bhaun. 
ic^ Xaqahera, 

C. Ob^crvaitoni on po^t-Siivalik format 

1. The FoEwar &\k and iu po«iiblE ort^in. 

2 . RfH^cposiied Fotwar Igess and j-oun^r rivtr grmvcJj, 

D. Conolui^onj as to age and diaracter of the variom Btagea and pfcliminar^- cemarti 

on iJteir telatianahip to prekistorical ailtures, 

E. Supplemeoiaiy note on the Narbadda Fleuiotene tn Gistml India. 

Abstract 

Kew field ttudieSp carried out la^t year, lead tke auikors to a more mneise claLsb 
hcation of Pleistocene ftequenw i n India. The '‘Upper Sswaliks" aje coMidtttd to be 
pf PleiHOttnc age thrsugboLii with the tippermcni stage being as jxiung a, the tetood 
glacial advance m the adjoining Himalaya. The “Bolder Ctongbnierate'=^ iiage 
arrivtl pf Ancient ilan whotc Paleolithic induitries weiv discovered in 
^^Indm as well a* m the fbeailifertrus Narbadda IdxtnaEioD m Qmirai India. The 
Srwalik hiBtory dosea during the middle Plelnocene end It fallowed ahemating 
eioiion a^ depotition of |«Mk beds beneath whidi a younger Pafaolithlc Induiiry^ wat ' 
oun . ^Tbe geological sections described permit of necogniting three lo lour phases of 
mountain making since the close of the Pliocene period. 

J. Introduction 

To ANYONE who Studies closely the various publications 
and fossil collections of the Siwalik formations of northern 
India^ it becomes evident that the boundaries^ the paleonto¬ 
logical and tectonic characters of the Upper Siwalik and later 
formations are rather imperfectly known. Therefore a closer 
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field study of their stratigraphy was needed, not only in order 
to clarify questions still pending but also to build a strati¬ 
graphic foundation on which the dating of young crustal 

Tnoyements and of early human cultures in Northwest India 

could be based. 

PilgnmV stratigraphic terms “Tatrot,” “Pinjaur” and 
Eoulder Conglomerate” are universally used to designate 
the three stages of the Upper Siwalik formation, but the 
meaning of each term remained indefinite under the assump- 
tion thayhe three divisions make a faumsticalJy and strati- 
graphically uniform group. This view had found its most 
pregnant expression in Van V^leck Anderson's = statement that 
c e i 'lma nc system (the post-Eocene freshwater for- 
mations of the Himalayan foothills) there appears to be 
comformable gradation throughout.*’ 

As a result of observations made lately by the authors it 

seems on the contrary: 

(i) that the older Upper Siwaliks (Tatrot-Pinjaur) repre- 

Dh' t ,h»rpljr separfted 

ho k Pa than stage below and from the Boulder 
Conglomerate stage above, and 

emfnl being made clear, the faunistic 

groups corresponding to the Middle and Upper Siwaliks 
become appreciably more distinct. ^'"^aiiKs 

studied* describe several type sections, 

died by ourselves, m which the relationships between the 

older namely the Middle Siwaliks, the 

e pe iad^Ia Conglomerate are 

section comnr-^ 

advisable toTr h ■''r formations it seemed 

Die to make brief references to them. From the facts 

exposed our conclusions will follow naturally, 

work which having supported our 

h enabled u, to cart,- out a joint reseateh within a 
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8«9lo8ic»l and prnhistorinni ,tnai« 
m India. \\e a|,o fee] g„atly obliged for the support of the 
Carnegie Into,Ufon in Washington and for the Lourage- 

g. The cooperation of the Geological Survey of India 
and of that of the American Museum of Natural History is 

Ed«L appreciated In particular we thank Dr. 

Edwin R Colbert who already determined a larger portion of 

Lpper Siwalik fossils collected by us. 

-S. Observations o.v Type Sectioxs through Up 

SlWALlK FoRAJATIONS 

/. Indus and Foiti;^r Ar^as 

Cam pbelJ pore 

dl. Campbeljpore lies southeast of Attoct in a 

fn thTetrbvTh 1 f b-lI J 

Chitta ridee^nf bp the Kala 

of the lndu? Th,‘” T‘ “ ‘rib'tt'T 

±rt?“ “ 

directiori, * ^ ^ ^ west-easterly 

indicated in'Fig"*™'TL!*'^' well exposed as 

vicinity of the road ;n R , ^hoi. in the 

strike of the fornt.tiofto tL H^rri ’ A 'k ' 

. boriaontal gravd eap some^-w" 

large erratic blocks and si * u^ which contains 

gralel is a fluvrgti.1 ou'waTh J “"'a- 'T'’" 

back to rhe mr^nrtf * t deposit which can be traced 

h « ren'rbeen ;“''ra''’' 

Pr.viously^nneVtJVI"'^ 

‘-V. cL , , . ti's todlder gravel as a 

Gtol. Stry-gy of/niU. U, ,aSo. 


Koio. Chitta. 
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glacal deposit. Northeast of the Haro river this gravel 
contmues up the slope of the Kala Chitta where it finallv 
merges with a large fan composed of Eocene limestone blocks. 
This fan reveals a period of intense denudation in the ridge 
which IS doubtless responsible for its accumulation. The 
fan mer^s along the Haro river with the fluvio-glacial 
outwash m which we recognise the **Boulder Conglomerate'* 
or U pper Siwalik time. 


Lnderneath the gravel lie the basin sediments proper. 
They are gently folded and apparently faulted against Eocene 
hmestone. The upper portion of this sequence is shown in 
ig- 3 * The orange clays and xvhitish-grey sandstones in 



I ‘T'r C.mpbellpo« b«in .lo«s river 

13 fi., I = orwge siJt *nd'^«tacmion/^'cal* 3i]t md 

orange cl*p, 40 ft. (dip cwggerated) ' ' ' ® *'* ft-! 5 “ ll'shl 


lAtat 


this SKtion rescmblt ,he Dllok Path.n rocks of Middle 

Tuckilj V*'^' «fi"' 

n„m!!o / ^ "i.' 'fi' fi"' “f 'fi>> “PP'r group 

numerMs fo.s.U which prove its Upper SiwaUk aw In the 

^nwh Slit was found a palate of horse *and in the 

dLovered a° b ’“'“'■'y roj) we 

^scoiered a bone pocket, crowded with mammal tones 

hha^flv*. TIT^ T BMus 

S TlL 1 W". 'V"*u.Ve- 

»I1 ol typical'Pleisw;,fTffiS. '""'■'P'- *“'■ 

Stone in alternating fa^htnn »..j t ® ^ pmKisn sanu- 
ebtupti,. border the Eoee„; in^^trr.^'Jl 
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bluisli-grey silts. At places the brown clay contains indistinct 
plant remains, at others it is laminated. Both these features 
cause it to resemble the "lower Karewa” beds of Kashmir, 
which belong to the first interglacial period. In this region 
the beds form a flat anticline which is unconformably overlain 
by Boulder Conglomerate. The thickness of these beds must 
amount to some 500 feet. 

It is in this connection interesting to note that Mr. T. 
Morris recently found a similar formation with similar fossils 
near Pezu in the Northwest Frontier Province. Here the 
.Middle Siw'aliks are present while at Cambpellpore no Dhok 
Fathan beds appear. 

Xotew'orthy in this section are certain gravels and over- 
lying yellow silts which rest against the Boulder Conglomerate, 
and at the same time fill the dissected relief within the 
basin w'here they form terraces along the Haro river. Such 
younger deposits are widespread in the Potwar region, some 
40 miles east of Campbellpore, and they shall henceforth be 
called "Potwar silt." 

2. Soan V^alley near Rawalpindi 

The Soan river is a tributary of the Indus which flows 
from north to south across the Potwar area near Rawalpindi. 
Its valley occupies a syncline in Siwalik formations which 
strikes northeastward In conformity with the syntaxls of 
Himalayan folds as outlined by Wadla.’ 

A few miles southeast of Rawalpindi, on the right bank of 
the Soan river, the Boulder Conglomerate is represented by a 
faintly tilted series of hard limestone , conglomerates and 
alternating beds of pink sand, silt and clay which form high 
terrace remnants above the level of the Potwar plain (Fig. 4), 
This series overlies here uncon forma bly the levelled edges of 
Murree sandstone and of Middle Siwalik rocks, a relationship 
which can clearly be studied on the left bank opposite Kund. 
As one proceeds further southeast the conglomerate changes, 
it becomes looser and is mainly composed of various quartzite 

* D. N. Wadia, Cfel,, Minin f end Met, Soe. India, Qaati. fene., 4, 1932. 
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pebbles with a transition to pink and grey sands and silti 
This change in the pebble composition is no doubt due to a 
different supply of gravels, part of which seem to be derived 
from the conglomerates of the underlying Dhok Pathan rocks. 
A typical sequence Is to be found at Rajwal where the cliffs 
expose a thickness of no feet. The intervening country 
between this place and the Soan river displays a deeplj" 
dissected series of light pink and yellow day obviouslv repre¬ 
senting, in parts at least, the Potwar silt. Early Paleolithic 
tools were found in the highest conglomerate layers, while a 
Middle Paleolithic industjy' in unworn state was frequently 
met with at the base of the Potwar silt. 

Here again the Boulder Conglomerate consists of two 
facies, one with limestone gravels, tlie other with quartzite 
pebbles. The Utter is bound to the Soan valley proper, 
whereas the other is traceable to an Eocene limestone ridge 
on the Himalayan side of the Potwar plain. Some 15 miles 
north of this section the limestone conglomerate contains 
large boulders and it seems to continue into the formerly 
glaciated valleys of the adjoining Pir Panjal range. 

Beneath the Boulder Conglomerate lies a thick series of 
grey-brownish sands, red clay and layers of harder conglom¬ 
erate which cJearly belong to the older Upper Siwaliks. In 
the basal conglomeratic sandstone were found a few roiled 
fraginents of mammal bones which, although they do not 
permit of identification, nevertheless show the state of 
fossilisation characteristic for the Upper Siwalik stage. The 
sombre colours and the loose consistency of these beds 
contrast sharply with the hard, brightly coloured rocks of 
Dhok Pathan age. At the base appears a thick brown and 
sandy conglomerate which adjusts its dip, like the overlying 
beds, to that 0/ the Middle Siwalik group. 

^ The section fig. 4 suggests subsidence of the Soan basin 
in three stages: 

I. Subsequent to intense folding of older Siwalik rocks 

sinkmganddepositionofUpperSiwaliks, 
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2, Renewed folding with both Middle and older Upper 
Siwaliks tilted and deposition of Boulder Conglomerate. 

3. Further tilting of all three formations. 

//. Himalayan FootkUis bemetn KakutaUnd Jammu 

This region extends through the foothills of the Pir 
Panjal range east of Rawalpindi towards the outlet of the 
Tawi river at Jammu. Physiographically it presents low 
strike ridges and hills which rise 3000 to 3000 feet above the 
Punjab plain. Structurally it is characterised hy the prox^ 
imity to Himalayan overihrusis which give evidence of 
progressive crustal movements of Tertiary and Pleistocene 

age which appear to be directed against the Salt Range area 
m the Southwest. 
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along the contact Indicate drag-faulting due, no doubt, to 
“settling” of the softer rock material in the more rigid frame 
of Dhok Pa than rocks. A similar relationship was found 
along the road to Kahuta where the disturbed condition of 
the beds is very conspicuous. In this basin filling we did not 
find any fossils, yet its lithological composition is in all 
respects so similar to that of the Upper Siwaliks that it can 
only be referred to this group. 

Basin filling and older beds are covered by patches of 
loose quartzite gravel. Its widespread occurrence on all 
neighbouring ridges suggests that it belongs to a large fan 
which may have been deposited by an ancestral Jhelum 
stream the present course of which is found only a few miles 
distant. In, this coarse gravel we recognise the Boulder 
Conglomerate. The Potwar silt rests against the slope of the 
conglomerate terrace. 

4- Alirpur 

This basin also was pointed out to us by Mr. Paterson as 
representing an unusually complete sequence of Upper 
Siwaliks and disturbed Boulder Conglomerates, 

Figure 6 gives a general section, showing north of the 
Jhelum river an anticline, in pink and brown silt and sand¬ 
stones. Towards Mirpur this asymmetrical fold Is overlain 



Fig, 6. Sch^^madc ilijnough Alirpur basSn 

T “ hl^h Terrace; loLal kn^h Cl. I4 hiUh. 


by pink sandy conglomerates with iitterbedded loose sandy 
layers which beds lie apparently conformable on the older 
group. This contact however must be in the nature of a 
disconformity, for the Boulder Conglomerate spreads widely 
across denuded Middle Siwalik rocks with which it forms an 
angular unconformity. It clearly indicates a period of intense 
deposition, both in the previously established Dhok Pathan 
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syncUnes as well as on intervening levelled ridges, from which 
the Upper Siwalik beds may have been eroded. Accordingly 
their contact in the basin Is d is conformable with older Upper 
SiwalikSj and unconformable in the adjoining highlands where 
the 6rst stage may never have been recorded by sedlmentSp 
This situation may well account for the assumption of previous 
sun^eyors that the Boulder Conglomerate rests conformabh^ 
on earlier Upper Siwalik rocks. 

Most remarkable in this section is the folding of the 
Boulder Conglomerate vvith earlier Siwalik beds* This reveals 
continuity of folding on a structural pattern previously 
achieved by Himalayan orogeny. 

The Potwar silt is here underlain by tilted cross-bedded 
brown silt and sand which are younger than the uppermost 
conglomerate layer. These beds may still belong to the 
Boulder Conglomerate stage* The latter forms a wide greatly 
tilted terrace level and towards the Khad river there occur at 
least three other but lower terraces which are clearly not dip- 
slopes but erosional terraces. In these the lihing is less 
pronounced but slight warping, which is directed away from 
the anticline, can still be noticed. 

5- Jammu 

On the border of the foothills and near the outlet of the 
Tawi river at Jammu occurs a ver>^ complete sequence of 
Siwalik formations. Here the first author took a section 
along the road which follows the right bank of the Tawi river, 
making excellent exposures between Jammu city and Nagrota* 
The conspicuous ridge on which Jammu is built rises some 
700 feet above the level of the plains and consists entirely of 
loose bouldcry gravel in a reddish matrix of sand and silt. 
This coarse conglomerate is underlain first by an alternating 
series of pink and yellow^ clay with conglomerate layers. One 
receives the impression as if the coarse conglomerate grades 
into the lower group which dips gently towards the 

plains. Professor G. Bose, of the Prince of Wales College 
Jammu, drew my attention to the frequency of facetted 
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boulders occuiring in the upper conglomerate. These boul¬ 
ders are either of quartzite, or less frequently of igneous rock. 
They display all the signs of having been smoothened and 
polished by ice. Here also a large water worn flake of quartz¬ 
ite was found such as occur commonly in the Boulder Con¬ 
glomerate near Mirpur and Rawalpindi. This upper group 
clearly belongs to the Boulder Conglomerate. Its thickness 
Is about iSoo feet. 

Below lies a scries of alternating pink, yellow and grey 
silt, with sandstone layers and brown clay following upstream. 
These beds are more tilted than the upper group and resemble 
the Upper Siwaliks of the Soan and Campbellpore sections. 
Their Pleistocene age could be ascertained at Khanpur 
(arrow in Fig. 7) where coarse pebbly sandstones of grey 
colour yielded^ molar of horse (Equus)^ Isolated teeth of Bos 
and a molar of EUphas phnifrons. This bone-bearing horizon 
is underlain by harder conglomerates, and brown to pink 
clay with freshwater shells. The total thickness of this group 
is approximately 1200 feet. At Xagrota* a slight dlscon- 
formity separates the basal beds from underlying variegated 
clays and sandstones of typical Dhok Pathan facies. From 
this disconformity onward the dip of the underlying beds 
increases rapidly to 40 or 55* and more. 

The section gives the impression as if the Upper Siwaliks 
form a huge fan in which two coarse horizons, namely the 
Boulder Conglomerate and the basal beds at Nagrota mark 
two stages of rapid accumulation which contrast with the 
more quiet sedimentation indicated by the intervening silt and 
clay layers. This twofold change from quiet to rapid deposi¬ 
tion indicates two stratigraphic breaks or disconformities in 
an otherwise uniform sequence. The younger disconformity 
can be traced loan uplift of the adjoining Pir Panjal range, as 
Fig. 8 illustrates, while the older break is discernible in all 
Pleistocene sections indicative of strong uplift and folding 
along the mountain front at the close of the Tertiary, 

* F^&m ilii* locilliy the Moscum at Jaminu hu Sfrgitdcn g&wha and 

Hcxapfctcdon. 
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6. Tawi \^alle7 near Udhampur 

In the Himalayan foothills near Udhampur, some 15 miles 
north of section Fig. 7, Upper Siwalik beds occur in an isolated 
basin in greatly disturbed position. They constitute a thick 
series of grey conglomerates, sandstone and silt which are 
faulted against steeply folded Lower and Middle Siwaliks. 
Figure 8 shows this series to be uticonformably overlain by a 
few hundred feet of conglomerates in a reddish sand matrix 
which build high level spurs along the northern slope of the 
basin. This deposit consists mainly of subangular Murree 
sandstone boulders and its thickness decreases notably north 
of a major thrust-plane (Th in Fig. 8), From here on also 
its composition becomes more varied until finally towards 
Chineni, the boulders He in a clay matrix displaying signs of 
ice transport. Further upstream this deposit merges into a 
regular gtoundmoraine-fiHing of the Tawi valley. For rea¬ 
sons which will be discussed in another publication, this 
moraine should be considered as belonging to the second ice 
advance in the Pir Panjal range. 

This section permits recognition of the following stages: 

1. Fluvial accumulation of older Upper Siwaliks and 
tilting. 

2. Denudation and deposition of Boulder Conglomerate, 
accumulation of which w'as determined by (u) erosion, released 
through thrust-faulting and (^) outwash from glacial deposits. 

3. Erosion and deposition of Potwar silt (reddish) in the 
centre of the basin. 

In this region the exact nature of the contact between the 
Upper and Middle Siwaliks remains to be ascertained but a 
steeper dip was generally noticed in the Dhok Pathan rocks 
which might indicate that the boundary is In the nature of 
an unconformity. The section demonstrates the dependence 
of the boundary between the two Upper Slwalik stages on the 
structural pattern, and it also show's that the unconformity Is 
inevitably connected w'ith a new drainage plan, initiated by a 
second erogenic phase. 
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III. Bah Rs.n%e Ares 

This unit comprises the elevated, hilly a$ well as moun- 
tract betveeen the Jhetum river in the southwest and 
the Potwar area in the northwest. The four sections de- 
senbed below lie on the slopes of the Salt Range antieJinorium, 
the central portion of which is sketched in Fig. 1 1. 

7. Jhelum 

Northwest and southeast of Jhelum city two anticlinal 
ndges mark the southern limit of the Slwalik folds. Their 
composition and structure, as interpreted in Fig. o is ex- 
c^ptioiially suggestive, ^ 

In the northwestern ridge at Rohtas, the Boulder Con- 

ferracn? ^ 'Conspicuous agradational 

AA a 200 foot layer of quartzitic boulders loosely 

embedded in a red silty sand fMirpur facies). On the crest 
of the ridge the conglomerate Is dissected whereas on the slope 
displays a wide level, clearly tilted towards the Jhelum 

^hX "."hfriir 

The conglomerate overlies unconformably an anticline 
the core of which Is composed of Dhoh Pathan rocks such aJ 

TnT"I'n f"il^aceous sands with alternanting brow^dlys 

br«ks ub,„p,l>- d„„.„ v,lkX "VJ’', "'if' 

found in this series but their litho]od«T 1 ^* ^ ^ 

proves the Upper Sivvalik age. ^ 

Path". ridge, the so called Pabbi Hills Dhok 

deposiXq^eLrSe vel“ 

Tr iT ;tvtd\Tt 

f,o. our uo„oc,oo rho loSXX 
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insignis, Jrchidiskodon plamfrons (equals Elepkat planifrons), 
C^lodonta platyrhirtus'j Jihiiioc^ros sivaUtijif, Sus falcon^ri, 
Hfjcaprotod^n Jiuahnsis, Orsus sitaUnsis, Shathtnum gigan- 
lejttn, Tauroiragns latidtns, Bqs acutifrons, .dnlilopint hom- 
COfC. 

Along the flanks of the ridge but especially on the north¬ 
western slope, there appears a thick group of yellow and pink 
silts and yellow loam with small size conglomerate layers at 
the base. These beds resemble the Potwar silt to a certain 
degree but the greater variety of composition, the presence 
of thick basal gravels and the tilting rather argue for the 
presence of the Boulder Conglomerate stage. 

If the observation is right that in the Rohtas section the 
Boulder CoEgkmerate is warped, and If it is true that in the 
Pabbi Hills the flanking beds are of late Upper Slwalik age 
we may conclude that the folding of the former is anterior as 
a whole to the structure of the Pabbi Ridge in which the 
contact with the older Upper Siwaliks is conformable. This 
situation would suggest "propagation” of a crustal fold from 
the Salt Range anticlinorium towards the Punjab plains. If, 

Boulder Conglomerate is absent in the 
I abb. Hills, and not warped in the Rohtas section, then we 
would s.mply have another example of a dear unconformitv 
^tween the Boulder Conglomerate and the older Upper 


latrot 

Some 20 miles westsouthwest of the Rohtas section, the 

„.| c anticline 

with NE sinke tvhereas the other is in continuation of the 

northern anticline described in Fig, q. Between them lies a 
basin which IS occupied by folded Siwalik formations. The 

Pathan and younger rocks which in the past have yielded 
many fossils. Evidently PilgHm chose the name Tat rot for 
IS ^owesi stage o the Lpper Siwalik group on account of this 
fossil wealth which is now almost exhausted. Stratigraphi- 
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call)=" Tatrot is one of the least complete sections which we 
studied and would for this reason in our opinion not deserve 
to be mentioned In this discussion were it not for the reputa¬ 
tion which the name Tatrot has gained in Indian geological 
literature. 

Section Fig. lo was taken in the middle portion of an 
escarpment which at Tatrot is built of resistant layers of grey 
conglomeratic sandstone. Below we found two similar^ yet 
coarser and thinner bcdsj the lowest of which is composed of 
rounded and subangular pebbles of pink granite^ porphyrite^ 
various quartzites, chert and purple sandstone. A similar, 
yet even coarser composition is found in the upper conglom¬ 
erate- Lithologically these beds contrast with the underlying 



Fig. i€ 5, PIci&CiKene near Tiubc 


Dhok Pathan rocks in which orange and pink colours prevail 
and in which the pebble components are different and less 
varied- The basal conglomerate therefore signifies a break in 
sedimentation due no doubt to a different supply of sediment 
which can be traced to the Paleozoic rocks emerging in the 
neighbouring Salt Range. At that time these older forma¬ 
tions evidently were for the first time denuded, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that such process was brought about 
by uplift of the southern Sait Range tract- The younger 
beds then settled in a syncline, previously established, and 
recorded the new conditions in their Htholog)"- 

At the same time a new fauna appeared in this region. In 
the lower conglomerate (Fig. lo, go A) we found only rolled 
bones, single teeth of Bovids and of Hipparion which frag¬ 
ments might, under the existing conditions, easily have been 
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derived from underlying Dhok Pathan rocks. In the next 
layer a hom-core of Gazflla was found and in the upper sandy 
conglomerate (Fig. lo, 92) an unworn Jaw of Sus hysudrienj. 
From information received by Dr. Colbert it seems that 
Mr. B. Brown collected in the upper layer (at the Am. Mus. 
locality 139, near9J.i/ of Fig. 10) Stegodon sp., Mtdope cf. 
iubtorta (det. Pilgrim) and a molar of Ilippanon antUopinum, 
and Hippohyvs lydckken. In 1935 Mr. Aiyengar collected a 
fewymiles west of Tatrot from similar beds a skull of Himibos 
occ\pito.iis and H^xaprotodon swaltnsis. The only discordant 
type in this otherwise Pleistocene fauna is Htppotioji of which 
only single molars or fragments of such were collected. The 
evidence, cited above, for re-deposition of a few resistant 
fossil fragments of Dhok Pathan age, is highly suggestive of 
a possible mixture in these basal beds at Tatrot of a few 
Dhok Pathan forms, such as Hipparidn, with Pleistocene 
types. It is this consideration which makes us think that the 
basal portion of the Upper Siwaliks at Tatrot is equally as old 
as the lower group at Jammu or Campbellpore. 

At Hasnot and further westward the Siwaliks are overlain 
by coarse limestone conglomerates which cap the levelled 
edges of the earlier formations. It seems that they represent 
in parts the Boulder Conglomerate, 


About 32 miles west of Tatrot lies another basin, adjoining 
the northern flank of the Salt Range. Here section Fig. ii 
was studied along the SauJ Kas, a valley south of Bhaun 
representing in parts the continuation of a profile previously 
described by dc Cotter and Lahiri.> The authors gave a good 
interpretation of the angular conformity between Dhok 
1 athan and Upper Siwalik stages. .As at Tatrot the latter 
begin with a basal conglomerate which the above named 
interpreted rightly as the beginning of a new cycle of sedi- 
mentation, initiated by uplift of the adjoining Salt Range. 

* G/&L Sttrsry pf Indip, 62, 1^5j. 
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In the upper portion of the grey and brown coloured 
gravels and sands (few red clays intercalated) appears another 
conspicuous conglomerate {jOt in Fig. ii) which seems to 
dissect the underlying cross^bedded micaceous sands. Here 
vft collected a toothless mandible of Ifippopotamuj, bones of 
Proboscideans, turtle shells, teeth of crocodile and a phalans 



I [. Pleist-ixeD# aldd^ Sauj Kms near Bhnun 

Ci *= ajngkuucraie; Cz ^ bwal layer of Boulder CongloiDerttc; total 
length cm. a milfci. 

of The overly mg series of pink silt and gravelly 

sand repeat the composition of the Boulder Conglomerate, as 
observed In the Scan valley, and should therefore be of 
similar age. 

The Potwar silt covers a relief cut into the Upper Siwalik 
formation, and its thickness increases rapidly as one ap¬ 
proaches the centre of the basin near Bhaun. 


10. Naoshera 

The foregoing sections already suggest that the Salt Range 
had undergone severe denudation in Upper Siwalik time, and 
they also indicate that the Upper Siwaliks had originally 
covered a wider area of its elev'ated tract. Conclusive proof 
for this was found in the Central Salt Range at Naoshera 
where a basin, about 5 miles wide, is underlain by Upper 
Siwalik and younger beds which are faulted along the slopes 
of the flanking Eocene limestone ridges. 

Figure 12 gives a cross-section through the southern part 
of the basin, south of Naoshera. Here the basal group, 
consisting of thick grey or pink conglomerates, sandstones and 
clays, is overlain by more brightly coloured beds of finer 
texture- The conglomerate beds yielded a few rolled bones 
of artyodactyl mammals, also teeth and Jaw fragments of 
Bos, displaying the poor fossilisation typjeal for many Upper 
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Shvalik fossils. This series is essentially a unit as compared 
with a higher group of boulder^'' limestone conglomerates and 
sands which overlie the dissected edge of the tilted group. 
The conglomerate is made exclusively of subangular Eocene 
limestone boulders, indicative of rapid erosion in the nearby 
Eocene limestone belt. The older conglomerates of the lower 
group reflect on the other hand by their great variety of 
pebbles (purple sandstone, shells of Productus., silicilfied wood, 
quartzites, etc,) a widespread denudation of the entire Salt 
Range with its complex association of Paleozoic to Cenozoic 
rocks. Here again as at Hhaun, Jammu and other places, 
two distinct cycles of sedimentation appear, one comprising 
the older Upper Siwaliks, the other the Boulder Conglomerate 
stage. The composition of the latter clearly reflects differ¬ 
entiation of the relief into single units from w*hich selected 
rock waste was deposited in the lowlands. The section shows 
also severe crustal deformation, both normal faulting as well 
as folding, which are in themselves proof for the mountain 
uplift at the close of older Upper Siwalik time, 

C. Observatioxs ox PosT-SiwAUK Formations 

Although the scope of this report is essentially to demon¬ 
strate the character of the Upper Siwalik beds it seems, 
nevertheless, essential to refer briefly to some posi-Siwalik 
stages. This wdll help to clarify the meaning of the term 
"Upper Siwalik” because it will show that their two stages, 
if taken together, belong clearly to that large, impressive pile 
of Himalayan foothill sediments which is called "Siwaliks.” 

/, Thr Lass 4 ikt Poit^aT Silt and Its PcssihU Origin 

Most of the sections discussed above contain a series of 
deposits which has been called "Potwar sill.” This may be 
divided into two horizons, a thin basal gravel or sand, and an 
overlying mass of commonly yellow, sometimes also pink silt 
which at places reaches a thickness of 350 feet. 

The lower horizon generally shows signs of fluvial deposi¬ 
tion, dependent in its gravel composition on the underlying 
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relief. The overlying silt Is of remarkable uniformity, so 
much BO that one is tempted to call it Icess, as Wadia ^ and 
others have done. In favour of this definition are the 
following characteristics: relative uniformity of composition, 
widespread occurrence independent of any physiographic 
obstacles, and local relationship with glacial deposits along 
the mountain front. The latter phenomena became clear 
only through recent glacial studies which Paterson and 
de Terra carried out in Kashmir and Poonch. 

This cannot be fully discussed in this paper, and it should 
suffice to state here that the Potwar silt in the Soan area is 
cut into by a terrace, which is the third in a uniformly ob¬ 
served system of five terraces. In regions closely adjoining 
the Potwar plain, namely in Poonch, in Jammu and Kashmir, 
we found terrace j cut into the moraines of the third glaciation. 
This ^%'e took to indicate that it originated during the re¬ 
treat phase of the ice and in the following third Interglacial, 
while terraces 4 and 5 (of depositional nature) would represent 
the fill Stages of the fourth and fifth ice advances. Based 
on such observations, which will ultimately be fully discussed 
in a larger memoir, is our suggestion that the Potwar silt 
originated during the third glaciation when valley glaciers 
extended in Poonch down to a level of 4500 feet, or some 2500 
feet above the higher regions at which the silt was encountered. 

This relationship with the glacial cycle would speak in 
favour of the windblown origin of the Potwar silt, but other 
features seem to argue against this supposition. These arc: 
uniform stratification in layers from a fraction of an inch to 
one foot thick, local occurrence of freshtvatcr shells, and 
dependence of maximal thicknesses upon drainage lines, which 
here verj' often correspond with syncljnes. Such properties 
appear at first incompatible with the Idea of windborn drift 
unless one could conceive an atmospheric agency w hich caused 
rhythmic precipitation of silt. In such a case stratification 
would naturally follow, provided that the surface soil was 
given a chance to acciimobte, 

^ C^L SuF^fy of 51, Pl. 2^ J^j6. 
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In this connection the first author calls attention to 
rhythmic precipitation of silt which occurs annually in North¬ 
west India during the monsoon period. Here the semi-arid 
nature of the plains and the presence of silt stored up in 
thousands of feet of Siwalik rocks, provide for conditions 
favourable to dust-storms of great dimensions. These occur 
commonly in the spring and seem to reach their greatest force 
along certain ‘"wind-tracts," as in the Soan and Indus valleys, 
where enormous quantities of loose silt are then whirled up. 
At this time the air is so charged with dust that it hangs like 
a thick veil over the landscape blotting out all details and 
even contours of mountain ranges. This phenomenon pre¬ 
vails for months (in April, May and half of June) during 
which time only few local thunderstorms temporarily clear 
the atmosphere. But once the monsoon rains "‘break” this 
dust veil is quickly tom down, and rain drops precipitate it 
as a film over the landscape. Here it accumulates more 
rapidly in depressions than on high ridges, and besides rain- 
wash and increased stream action re-distribute it along 
drainage channels. Silt deposits resulting from this process 
are laminated, but if one pictures a larger silt supply and 
greater precipitation it is evident that the laminae must 
grow into regular layers. Such conditions could easily have 
prevailed during the Pleistocene, at a time when the Hima¬ 
layan glaciers began to expose thick ground moraines in the 
mountainous tract and rivers intensified their erosion in the 
silt bearing Siwalik beds. Some sort of monsoon must have 
existed in this region, as it does nowadays, and its influence 
must have been felt in dust-storms of much greater propor¬ 
tions. In this case silt of uniform appearance would have 
precipitated in greater quantities along drainage channels, 
and land as well as freshwater molluscs might have existed 
anywhere. In fact this “pluvial loess,” as one might call it, 
would combine the properties of w-ind and river drift although 
the former would always dominate Its lithological character. 
In many respects such a deposit can be mistaken for a lake 
bed. That the Potwar is not a lake deposit becomes evident 
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from its distribution which is independent of any natural 
barrage. Also it can not be entirely of fluvial origin, for it is 
found on top of watersheds as well as in valleys, Iving in the 
central Salt Range at 3600 feet and in the Jheium valJev 
900 feet above sea-level. 

Physiographically the Potwar silt makes for “badlands” 
and creates often a regular loyss landscape. It always Alls an 
older re lef vvhich developed subsequent to the deposition of 
the Boulder Conglomerate. The intervening period then was 
one of longjastmg erosion during which the present drainage 
pattern had principally developed; wherever the Potwar silt 

Ro.flH movement of which the 

sliet Observe 

s ight tilting It ,s of course difficult to decide whether in 

ch cases the sih layers adjusted themselves to dip slopes 
iZTi "'^«her they ^vere subsequenriv 

tendency of the silt to accumulate thicker in svnclines than 
on intervening ridges was often observed, even « such places 

p£a“e °er«S; , T, " “ « which 

Pir Pa»Tal T).; '"“""''r'-i tilting all along the 

I ir lonjal The possibtlitv of such a movement in the 

adjommg plains ean therefotc not be ignored. 

R,-drp^>iud a,d } eang„ CtaeA 

aa ^'rfn^hVct^ftlfRa'n^";"" 

and smaller stream channels m SM”d up^wlth 17 '’'*'* 

pinkish loam. This deposit reaches ar ^ ^ 

and its gravel layers and - great thickness 

fluvial origin. te;:^ef'"* f "T"? .“ 

which suggests a definite relationclr ihatenal 

advance “the mountaiiL 

fl.h^:i^g«e^rxsrSi^d^ r"’— 

culture of posaihly late PalMlithie age Th, 

ioam varies gmatly „ith the sire oV.he stmafetnX^ 
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which it was deposited and it generally increases where the 
Potwar silt is thickest. This relationship suggests denudation 
of the Potwar silt and subsequent re-deposition by river 
action; at some places however, as for instance on high 
hillocks of Potwar silt, this loam is unstratified and inde¬ 
pendent from valleys. This position therefore recalls the 
distribution of Potwar silt which suggests that the loam 
represents, in parts at least, a later Icess, connected perhaps 
with the fourth glaciation in the mountains. 

D , Conclusions as to Ace and Character, of the 
Various Stages and Their Relations hit 
TO Early Human Cultures 

Our observations on Upper Siwalik and later formations 
in the Northwest Punjab permit in our opinion of the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions! 

(i) The nature of the boundary between Dhok Pathan 
and Upper Siwalik stages (Piiocenc-Pleistocene boundary) is 
determined by the structural pattern in the Himalayan 
foothills. Consequently it is di scon for mable in synclines 
which received the new rock waste from an uplifted area in 
the neighbourhood, aud unconformable at such places where 
previously established basins were disturbed in late Dhok 
Pathan time, or where new basins came into existence 
(Campbellpore, Naoshera). In all cases a sedimentary break 
exists (disconformity) which can be traced to uplift of ad¬ 
joining regions. This break Is indicated by 

(d) basal conglomerates, proving a total change of sedi¬ 
mentary supplies; 

(1) different colouring of Upper Siwalik beds in which 
sombre colours of brown, grey and pink prevail; 

(c) poor consolidation in contrast to the underlying hard 
Dhok Pathan rocks; 

(dj independence of distribution of Upper Siwaiiks in 
individual basins, such as at Naoshera and Campbellpore. 

(2) Similarly, the contact between the two Upper Siwalik 
stages Is dependent on structure, for an angular unconformity 
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exists where the older beds had suffered folding or faulting as 
at Camp bell pore, Udhampur and Rohtas. In other regionsj 
deposition took place during subsidence previously begun in 
synclines (Soan, southeast of valley) in which case the contact 
is in the nature of a discon form ity. The Boulder Conglom¬ 
erate reflects in all cases a sediment a rj- break due to new 
orientation and rejuvenation of the drainage in which is 
reflected a second important phase of mountain making. 

(3) At least three diastrophic phases become evident: one 
of latest Dhok Pa than time, a second of p re-Boulder Con¬ 
glomerate and a third of pre-Potwar time. Most likely a 
fourth but less vigorous movement set in after the Potwar 
silt was laid down. The three important phases are common 
to both the Himalayan and the Salt Range tracts, thus 
revealing an interrelationship between Himalayan orogenj'* 
and Salt Range tectonics. In conformity with previous 
studies on Himalayan structures ^ it can be said that the 
successive sedimentary release of coarse detritus at the 
beginning of each stratigraphic stage as also the successive 
addition of new folds (Fig. 9) indicates progression of a lawful 
diastrophism connected with Himalayan mountain making, 
with an outspoken tendency of crustal movement towards 
the south. Such a process would c.xplain the extraordinary 
coordination of young tectonic movements between the Salt 
Range (outlayer of the rigid Indian land mass) and the 
Himalaya (mobile belt), which mountain region evidently 
not only grew in height but widened its folded belt towards 
Peninsular India. 


{4) only the fossils are taken into consideration, it 
seems that most of the anomalies found In the faunal lists of 
previous investigators would disappear. All the specimens 
collected by ourselves make a distinct coherent fauna {St^go- 
dm, Ehpkas, Equus, Bot, deer, Shaik/rium, etc.) in which no 
discordant types such as Majiodon and Merycopotomus appear 
and apparently no Hippmion either if one accepts the ex- 


* H. de Terra, “HamaJaraD and Alpifin 
1934. 


ofiiStnEeB,” Rep. of die Jntem. 


Gcol. 
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planation for the presence of a few stray molars at Tatrot 
which was given on p. 809. 

(5) According to our obsen'ations a division of the Upper 
Siwaliks in Tatrot and Pinjaur stages is largely arbitrary 
and nominal. Subdivisions, based on certain differences in 
the fauna, may eventually be recognised, but on the whole 
the older Upper Siwalik stage represents one single cycle of 
sedimentation, such as is well documented at Campbellpore. 

(6) The age of the Upper Siwaliks is old Pleistocene or 
early to Middle Pleistocene if a threefold division of the 
Pleistocene is employed. This conclusion is based on the 
Simultaneous appearance of EUphas^ St^godon^ Equus and 
Bos m the basal group and on the correlation of the Boulder 
Conglomerate with glacial deposits. The more recent fau- 
nistic studies of Matthew ^ and Colbert ® led to similar con¬ 
clusions. 

Impressive as this crustal evolution is, it seems of les$er 
Importance in comparison with the first appearance of Man 
at the ver)'* close of Siwalik time. From various places along 
the Scan valley, as also in the foothills of Jammu and Poonch 
the authors and Mr* Paterson collected a variety of stone tools 
and flakes which were found in upper gravels of the Boulder 
Conglomerate. These represent an early Paleolithic culture 
in which Cheilean and Acheulean handaxes, choppers and 
flakes dominate. One site, in the Soan valley south of 
ChauQtra proved to be especially rich in slightly worn Cheilean 
tools which were found in a gravel apparently belonging to 
the basal Potwar series. These tools, some of which recall 
the Madras Cheilean of Southern India, were evidently re- 
deposited from an earlier gravel of pre-Potwar age which is 
here preserved in patches overlying Dhok Pa than rocks. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to explain the fresh preservation 
of another Slone Age culture which was found with the Chei¬ 
lean tools. This industry more commonly is met with in the 
basal gravel of the Potwar or on the surface of terrace ledges 

^W. D. MttEiiew, '^CntJcaJ upon SiwaliEc Bull. Am. 

Mvs. Nal. Hiii., 56^ Afx. VII j pp. 4j7'56Qt 

^ Er Hr Ojlb«ri, “Siwalik ea the _4m. Miis. Kai_ Hibu/' Ffopi-r- Am. Fkil. 

So£rf New Sen, a*, 
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from which the overlying silt had been removed by erosion. 
The implements, most of which are made of quartzite, are gen¬ 
erally cruder than the early Paleolithic tools, choppers, scrap- 
ers, blades and worked flakes being prominent at many places. 
Heaps of flakes and cores indicate locally the relics of “work¬ 
shops*' of these ancient people whose technique of rock flaking 
developed on its own lines possibly from early Paleolithic to 
late Middle Paleolithic times. At this moment w'hen a closer 
ejcamination of the typological evolution of the “Soati culture** 
is still under way, it is difficult to say what stages of the 
Middle Paleolithic are represented. According to Paterson 
the Soan industry is essentially Clactonian with Levallois 
influence. The fact that we collected thin quartzite flakes 
with prepared striking platforms in the basal portion of the 
silt, indicates that Early Man lived in this region for long 

periods of lime, and that he slowly progressed in his primitive 
Stone industries. 


E. Supplementary Note on the Pleistocene of the 

NaRBADDA \ ALLEY IN CeNTRAL IxOIA 

In the Narbadda valley of the Central Provinces, between 
Hoshangabad and Narshingpur, Pleistocene beds form an 
old nver terrace, some 120 feet above the stream. These 
deposits have long been known to contain Pleistocene fossils 
and also artifacts of which few had been collected by Seton 

A. indiewd by Fig .3 ,h. formation her., of two 

difforoM honzot,,, ,.ch of which begin, with n bn.nl grnvnl 
overU^ by brow n nnd pmfci.h or ornngn coloured conerction- 
nr,- clnys nnd In ,hc lower none the conglomernt. is 

«y«r nnd more cemented, the ciny 1, more intensely colonred 
nnd niso ncher m concretions thnn in Uie upper none. 

FM..IS occur ch|.8y nenr the disconformity which senn- 
»te. ^.h nones. We entrncted from the bL of Inyer 1 

F, g. .3, skull frngments of Bos oomodkos. Butohs, ElstUs 
noosoBssos (severnl jnw.) nnd Hsxopsolodoo. Koos Unfnrk 
wrns found m l.yer 4 n .knit of Bo, ooousdkos. I„ ,he fewer 
zone we collected nenr Ho.hnng.bnd B„., nu«Jfe„/ 
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Hexapfotodon, EUphaj namadtcui and isolated teeth of Boi.^ 
A closer study of our specimens might possibly detect a 
difference in fauna between the lower and upper zones. 

In close association with these fossils we found abundantly 
prehistoric implements which seemed to be especially frequent 
in the gravel layers- In the lower zone appeared dominantly 
Chellean and Acheulean hand-axes, cleavers and flakes. 
Some of the Acheulean tools were absolutely fresh in appear¬ 
ance, In the upper zone we collected mainly chipped boul¬ 
ders, cores and flakes of quartzite and trap which recall the 
typological aspect of the Scan industry in Northwest India, 

Outside of the valley the Pleistocene sequence is supple¬ 
mented by an old laterite bed which emerges locally, as at 



Fig. I j. Geiiciril «cct.ioii throvfh Pleistocene 

I « cotios soil; 1 «• b-ssal gravel of emtoo soil; j = upper pink conevetbnaty 
clay; + » upper gravel and sand; 5 = lo^rcr red concRticHiar}^ clay; 6 » basal con¬ 
glomerate; 7 a laierite; E> » disconformable break. 

Tugaria near Hoshangabad, from underneath the basal con¬ 
glomerate (Fig. 13). Its thickness is in excess of 30 feet. 
Obviously then the laterite originated prior to the basal zone 
of the Narbadda sequence which itself is devoid of any traces 
of lateritisation. The fact that laterite was preserved on the 
slopes of the Narbadda basin, and not in the valley might 
indicate a period of intense erosion which preceded the 
deposition of the lower gravels. The contact betw-een both 
formations should be regarded as a major break, comparable 
with the disconformity between the older Upper Siw'aliks and 
the Boulder Conglomerate stage in Northwest India. This 
relationship makes it highly probable that the laterite repre¬ 
sents the early Pleistocene. 

The “lower zone” of the Narbadda Pleistocene can be 
equated with the Upper Siwalik “Boulder Conglomerate” on 

* All bi9k]3 are Pfcist<>«ne, Xo tnohr of Sugoden has cvet b«ti foLinci^ and as for 
Ijptobof Fw nnain trace of it hw fo far been diKoinered. 


I 
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faunistic, archeological and lithological grounds. The associ¬ 
ation of advanced Eiephas with Uippopotamtu and large Bos 
suggests a stage slightly younger than the older Upper 
Siwallks. In harmony with this is the appearance of an early 
Faleolithic culture In the basal gravel, clearly calling to one^s 
mind the picture of heav}' accumulation of river deposits 
during the glacio-pluvial stage of late Siwalik times in the 
Punjab. It follows that on these grounds a further correlation 
between the “Upper Zone" and the “Potwar silt" becomes 
rather plausible. Both are separated by a long erosion inter- 
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val from the underlying beds and both contain implements of 
Scan type. The cotton soil might then well represent the 
latest^Pleistocene which possibly is homotaxia] with the re¬ 
deposited Potwar silt and the second Icess in the Punjab. 

In Fig. 14 we have made an attempt to correlate the * 
Pleistocene sequences in the three main fields of investigation. 

\\ e believe that this correlation opens up new perspectives 
for the Pleistocene geology of India and its human prehistory. 
Beyond India it will eventually have a definitive bearing on 
pending questions pepaining to the evolution of Man in 
southern Asia and to climatic changes in non-glaciated regions. 




























THE COMMUNICATION OF THE PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
OF TREES WITH THE ATMOSPHERE 

D. T. MflcDOtJGrAL 
(^■3^ jtprit JJ, 

AttSTfcACf 

The wwdv o'linicr of trees is paitiany-iiccupicd hy the sap forming dac hydns- 
sUtk S> Jteni and by atmoapheric gases mnstltutlitg the pncuiHjitic W?llkh has 

a vthjumc at banumjetrie prcSSUies equiValcat tea iQ to 4O per cent of th^l of the ITUtlh. 
The piDportiDtu of the gases la the tree lie widely different from those of the air and 
may vary widely thinughoyt the Kison or from da;y^ to daj^ being commo-nEy charac^ 
tensed by high proponioas of carbon dioxide; In exceptional cases high proponlwu of 
oxygen have been found, llte pneumoitc eysiem usually stands at pressoref 
no more ih;in S IS suiroundltig the trunks, whidi implies 

some communication, 

Oases tnove longitudimdly in the wood cells in tree trunks with great freedom, 
but a c^iindrical ahelj of lo to 50 layers of living cells formi a complete sheath around 
the woody C)-Eiiider. No paSiages through this cambial layer can be demonstrated 
fnlcroseoplcallyj nor li n pervious lo water solutioias. It has been founds however* 
that difTerencea In pressure of 5 10 3c mm. of mereury nill cause air id stream into or 
out of tree trunks acrost the living la>'erof cambium and youn^ derivatives by which 
the presence of minute passages is demonstraied. 

An apparatus has been dcaigcwd to measure the rate of flow under various pres- 
Burefl. Suction of 95 to loo mm, of mercury on the ends of small stems with S lo 9 
laycrt of wood caused an inflow of air into Stemj of the Monterey pine O.OC14 to O.Q44 
coast redwood o.oio 10 0.019, willow o,003 to □.□09* California Hve oak o,oj 6 to 0^090 
and an Arbona desert oak d.dii to 0.060 cc, hourly per sq. cm^ 

These retuhs make it clear that variations In barometric pressure would result 
In some siream ing movements of gas«* into or out of tree trunks. Carbon d ^idc is 
oontinuoLiily released by respiratory and pos^ibEy other procrsses In the trunk; some 
of it is dlBsohxd in sap and Is carried 10 the leaves. Any resultant increase in volume 
would set up preasures and cause outward streamlug at rates Indicated by the measure- 
menii given. 

The composition and other features of the pneumatic 
system of trees was the subject of a brief paper presented to 
the Society in 1932,* while a more comprehensive treatment 
appeared elsewhere in the following year.* 

Air occupies the spaces in the trunk not filled with sap. 
The included gases, which are those of the atmosphere, may 

^ MacDougal, T+ '^The Pneumatic S>‘i:trm of Trees/' Pw. Am/r^ PJkiL 
S 4 i£., 71, No. igijj. 

■ MacDougfll^ D, and F.^ B. Working. “The Pneumatic Systrm of Plantj, 
cftpcciaJly Trecfr ” Publ 441, Carnegie lust, of Wguh.* 1953. 
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move freely up or down the trunk but comm uni cation radially 
with the atmosphere is restricted, for the pneumatic system is 
completely enclosed by the cambium and its derivatives; 
this is a layer 12 to 20 living cells in thickness. 

The existence of channels through which gases might flow 
across the living layer has been variously asserted and denied 
by anatomists. In any case these would be so small, tortuous 
and indefinite as not to be satisfactorily demonstrable by the 
microscopist. The results of tests given below establish 
beyond doubt that passages through which atmospheric gases 
may pass by streaming are present. The cortical layer out¬ 
side of the cambium has relatively large intercellular spaces 
which communicate freely with the outside air.^ This part 
of the tree is well ventilated, and the air in contact with the 
outer side of the living cylinder furnishes a normal atmos¬ 
pheric supply of oxygen. The air inside the living layer, or 
the pneumatic system rarely includes an equivalent pro¬ 
portion of oxygen, and samples have been taken from trees 
showing none of this gas, while carbon dioxide may be present 
to the extent of loo to 5,000 parts in 10,000, this gas being 
present as only 3 or 4 parts in ten thousand in the air. While 
these disproportions imply a high diffusion gradient, yet 
equalization by solution and diffusion proceed but relatively 
slowly. 

In order to test the rate of flow of gases into and out of 
stems and trunks experiments were carried out as follows, 
principally with sections of stems 10 to 20 mm. in diameter 
and 10 to 20 cm. in length. Such sections (Fig. J) chosen for 
their soundness and freedom from injury were freshly taken 
from trees, the bark, cortex and cambium removed from about 
10 to 12 mm. at both ends over which were seated short pieces 
of rubber pressure tubing (Fig. T) about 3 cm. long, using a 
thick liquid shellac. This preparation was now connected 
with the horizontal arm of specially designed burettes of 

* Ma4;Dou^£|, D. T. ".\ir-pua«eei in ihc Cimbin m Lay* r of Trees." Yeirbnok 
Ko, Jl, Carnegie Inst. □£ Wiib., I>e<^ 19^1, p, 193. 
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which iwo t>^pe5 are shown in Fig. (A'), fi’). The free end 
was fitted with & section of barometer tubing (/*), the lower 
end of the vertical section of which stood in a dish of mercury 
just below'. Ail connections were made secure by twisted wire 
bands after being sealed. An open cistern (£.'} of mercury wa$ 
attached to the Jower end of the burette by a length of pressure 
tubing (/,) 30 cm. in length. All air was now expelled from 
the burette and its connections with the stem, and the cistern 
of mercury adjusted to a level which would give a suction of 
too mm. of mercur>' on the end of the stem as indicated by 
the horizontal strip ( 7 ) on the upper end of the glass rod rising 
from a cork disk floating on the mercury'. 

When such an arrangement was properly made the mer¬ 
cury in the vertical lube (P) attached to the other end of the 
section would rise to a level w'ithin 2 or 3 mm, of that in the 
Cistern on account of the free longitudinal communications in 
stems. .All precautions having been observed the observer was 
now ready to note the amount of gas which would be extracted 
from the stem by the suction indicated which of course was the 
amount which passed into the stem through its bark and 
cambium layer. When as much as 2 to 4 cc, of air had thus 
been drawn into the burette, the amount was noted, the stop¬ 
cock (6) was opened, the air expelled and the column of 
mercury once more set at loo mm. These observations in 
actuality measured the rate of flow of air into stems at suctions 
of 95 10 100 mm. Hg. 


The cistern was carried on a metal column with a 
pinionexiension(^J to'^iakeaccurateadjustments. Anup- 
right wooden rod (S) with damps of the same material sup¬ 
ported the burette and the attachments of the section of stem. 
Tests of the rate of flow of air into small stems of five species 

L ^lonterey pine (Pinus radma). Coast 

redwood semp^rviuns), arroyo willow (Sa/tV hiio- 

an .Arizona rnountain oak {Qutreus kypcUuca) and the 
California live oak {Q. ^gn/dia). ^ 

Detailed measurements arc given below: 
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j;0D p.m. 

843 

6.0 ■■ = ,.3j » hondy 




D.0|£ " per aq. Cel, 




No. 1 


S*rtbtif.flminttrtwHfc.MmSta,ioNo, 6 . 7 layer* or wowl lo 

4»Q pun. 3.8 ce. In 7 0 hf*. = 0.3,3 et. hourly 

0.016 ** per m. cm. 


cm. 
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Dec. ij 

9 ;J 0 

BSDO p.m. 

Rc«et 

S.B cc.in 104 hnii 

- aS52 cc. hourly 

Dec* IS 

iroo p.m. 

HeKt 

3-0 “ 

3^ ■* 

0*019 per iq. cm. 

■ rx6oo hourly 

Dec. 16 

3:30 p.m. 

S.i “ 

9.0 

0.021 “ per sq, cm. 
«p 0.577 “ hourly 

Dec. 17 

i.m. 

3™ pjn. 

3.0 " 

e.o “ 

Qwoai ** per sq, cm. 

= 0.500 “ hourly 

Dec. 11 

Ki >.9 

Same miemode m No* la 8 

o.Qi8 ** per sq* cm- 

liyeis of woodp section 


ii.o mm. dJam. 

Free aurlace ^ 29 sq. cm. 

Dec. 12 

9:00 a.m* 
4:00 p.m. 

Reset 

3-8 cc- 

7.0 hri. 

^ 0.543 cc, hourly 

Dec. 13 

S;SO R-m* 
3500 p. Ml* 

RjCSCL 

6.0 

11,5 “ 

OlOI 9 per sq, cm. 

= 0.522 ** hourly 

Dec. 15 

9:00 a.m. 
i:co p.m.. 

Reset 

3-0 

S-o 

OLOlS ** persq* mn. 

* a 6 oo ” hourly 

Dec. 

6550 a.m. 
3:30 p.m. 

Reset 

4 -S " 

9.0 

0^1 ** peraq. cm. 

■ 0,500 ** hourly 

I^. 17 

9^00 A-ITl!. 
jaso P^ m* 

React 

n ** 

3*0 

6.0 

0.017 per §q. cm. 

*= 0 . 5 C 50 ^ hourly 

Dec. II 

0.017 per aq. cm. 

No. la 

Section fO,S cm* long, 7 Uyci^ of wood, jO-5 nam. diam. 

Dec. 13 

i» ^7 iq, cm. 
9500 a.m. Reset 


. 


4500 p-m. 

4.0 ct. 

7.0 hra. 

^ Ci555 ct hourly 

Dec* 13 

6:30 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 

Reset 

6.1 " 

10.5 

0.021 ^ perirq. cm. 

= 0.573 “ hourly 

Dec. i| 

9:oQ a.m- 

Rjeset 


(X021 " persq, cm. 

3:130 p.m. 


5,0 - 

= 0460 " hourly 

Dec. 16 

6:JC a.m, 
3130 p.tm 

Resec 

S 4 

9.0 “ 

OA317 " per sq. cm. 

■ 0.600 " hourly 

Dec. 17 

9:00 fl.m. 
3:00 p,in. 

Reset 
4.0 “ 

6.0 

0.0^2 periq. cm. 

■ 0.666 ** hourly 


o.«; pef «n. 


Another series of tests were made with young branches^ 
some of which still retained leaves and with the cambium in an 
active condition, April z 1-28,1933. All were from internodes 
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3 or 4 years old. Two, Nos, 15 and i6, retained some of the 
original leaves on their surfaces. Diameters ranged from 9.5 
to 10.5 Rim, and the lengths ranged from 80 to 100 mm. The 
areas of the free surfaces through which air might pass into 
the sections ranged from 27 to 44 sq. mm. Suction was 
maintained at 98-100 mm. Hg during the tests. 

Section No. ti, with a surface of 33 sq, cm., gave rates of 
0.034, 0,034, 0.026, 0.023, 0.021, and 0.033 oc. hourly per 


sq. cm. 

The rates of infiltration in No. 14 were 0,007, o-oio, 0.012, 
0.012, 0.013 and 0.016 cc. per sq. cm. Control gauge readings 
of 9S, 96, 94,' 93, and 93 mm. were recorded. 

No. [4 was cut from the basal part of an internode in Its 
41I1 year. Some green leaves were retained on the distal part 
of the internode. The layers of the section iverc thicker than 
in Nos. ][, 12, and 13, the average diameter being 10.5 mm. 
Rates of infiltration of 0.026, 0.032, 0.035 0.042 cc, 

hourly per sq. cm. were noted. 

Nos. IS and [6 cut from internodes in their 4th year 
presented a singular case. No. 15 retained about 15 leaves, 
was 10 mm. in diameter and was mounted to leave a free 
surface of 27 sq. cm. The first extraction j'lelded 0.5 cc, in 
6 hours which was at the rate of 0.003 cc. hourly per sq. cm. 
A similar extraction on the following day gave a rate of 0.002 
cc. hourly per sq. cm. On the third day the rate was but 
0.001 cc., while a final test for 50 hours showed but 00007 cc 

hourly per sq. cm. The penetrability of the section wa^ 
plainly diTninishing, 

Section No. 16, 9.5 mm. in* diameter, and 105 mm. in 
length, was mounted to leave a free surface of 44 sq. cm. This 
section was cut from an internode in its 4th year which re¬ 
tained a majority of its leaves. The section as mounted 
carried 102 green leat^es and had borne 30 or 40 more the 


1 he fimt 4 hour test showed an hourly rate of 0.016 cc. per 
sq. cm. The extraction upon which this rate was calculated 
included air in the tracheids. The rate during a 6 hour period 
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on the following day was 0.005 hourly per sq. cm. - the ne.^t 
day the rate ’was 0.004 ^hen 0.003 0.002 cc. in a 

final 50 hour test. 

The control gauge of No* 15 read about 100 mm. during 
the greater part of the time, and that of No. t 6 over 90 mm. 
It was thua evident that a tract e.xtending the length of the 
stem was evacuated to a pressure near that of the column in 
the suction apparatus. The penetration of air was blocked by 
some feature not yet clearly determined. Some additional 
leafy sections were tested- When the section was dismounted 
a week after being cut, the leaves appeared cool, moist and not 
flaccid. But little resin was found* The autumnal woodj 
however, seemed dense and close. 

Tw*o sections were cut from leafy internodes of separate 
trees in their fourth year on May 3rd* The rate of infiltration 
was very lo’^v in both and in general agreement with the action 
of Nos* 15 and [6 described above. 

No. 17 Twas taken from an internode in its fourth year^ on 
a branch of a tree about 8 years old. With a diameter of 
S mm. and a length of 120 mm. it was mounted to present a 
free surface of 30 sq. cm* The section carried 111 leaves. 

The first extraction, May 2nd, gave a rate of 0,06 ce. 
hourly per sq- cm. This of course included the air in the sec¬ 
tion. The second extraction running 22 hours at 100 mm. Hg 
gave an infiltration rate of but 0.0033 hourly per sq. cm* 
Extended 20-39 hours the rate was 0.0031 cc.; to 46 hours it 
was 0.0027 *^c* hourly per sq- cm. With a suction maintained 
at 95 to 100 mm. Hg the control gauge at the free end stood 
between 94 and 96 mm. Hg.- During this final period of 63 
hours a suction of 100 mm. Hg had drawn 5,5 cc* of air into 
and out of the section, or 1*8 cc. per sq. cm. 

No. t8 run at the same time yielded but K3 cc* in 68 hours. 
This section was taken from an internode in its 4lh year on 
another tree* Its length was 80 mm. and diameter 8 mm. 
It was mounted to present a free surface of 2[ sq* em^ The 
initial extraction gave a rate of 0.045 Following the rates 
ran 0.002, o*QOl6, 0.001 cc- hourly per sq* cm. The total 
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extraction for the 6,8 hour period was 1.2 cc., o.ooog cc. 
hourly per sq. cm,, or less than 0.06 cc. per sq, cm. for the 
entire period. The control gauge showed from 95 to 97 mm, 
suction at the free end during the entire period of the ex¬ 
traction. 

No. 19 was taken from an internode that had cast its 
leaves the previous year. The initial rate was 0.014 cc, 
hourly per sq. cm,, followed by a drop to 0.0023 cc. 

No. 20, also from, an iijternode which cast its leaves the 
previous year, showed an initial rate of 0.016 cc. hourly which 
fell to 0.003, 0*007 cc. hourly per sq, cm. 

f inally a section which had cast Its leaves two years before 
was tested and found to show the low rate of penetrability of 
leafy internodes. At the same time (mid-\Iay) another 
section which had cast its leaves three years before was 
tested and found to show the higher rate of older internodes. 
At this stage of the e.x peri men tat ion it would seem that the 
low penetrability of internodes persists through the second 
season after the leaves have been cast. 

These exploraiorj’^ tests can not be taken to show that 
active cambium with the resultant increased thickness of the 
layer of living cells is less penetrable than the thinner layer 
of the resting condition. The possible blocking effects of resin 
may vary greatly. 


VextilvVTIox in Roots 

While the cambium of roots is in a layer not widely 
different from that prevalent in stems, the accompanying 
anatomical conditions arc distinctly different. 

Search was made until long roots running near the surface 
were found, then these were taken up without damage and 
cut into sections 7-10 cm. long. Roots not exceeding rz cm. 
m dumete, were UKd exclusively. Suclr reuts hed louae 
bark, corurug away in thin flatea, and were soft and watery. 
The woody oyhnder wa, bared as in rtemr, for a abort aeotten 
at one end, which waa connected by a abort tection of prcaaure 
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tubing with the side outlet of a special burette. The free end 
was sealed with a mixture of vaseline, paraffine and beeswax. 
The hourly rates per square cm. at which air was drawn 
through the sections into the burette in 6 specimens on 
successive days is given below: 


No. I. 

0.070 cc. 

0 130 

0.150 

0.200 



3, 

0.040 

0.160 

0.300 




3 - 

0.05a 

0.070 

0.120 




4 * 

0,03 s 

0,^10 

0.220 

0.230 

0.310 

0.340 

S- 

0.050 

0. [ 50 

0.160 

0.29a 

0.300 

0.460 

6 . 


0.150 

0.150 

0.150 



A long root near 

surface 

from pine tree 

No. 1 (Dendro- 


graphic series) ■was taken up February i6th, The diameter 
varied from 11 to 12 mm. Sections varied from 45 to 80 mm. 
in length. The sections were fitted to the burettes between 
8:50 and 9J15 a.m. February 16th, within a half hour after 
being taken up. The rates were as follows, in periods of a 
few hours on successive days: 


No. 10. 

o.ooSo 

0.0140 

0^0200 

0.0240 

0.0250 

II. 

0.0170 

0.01ro 

0.0900 

0.0130 

0,0140 

13 . 

0.0050 


0.0030 


0.0160 

13. 

0.0040 

0.0035 

O.O-IIO 


14. 

0.0150 






Another root of the same tree which was traced to a 
distance of 17 meters from the base of the trunk bore a 
’ secondary root from which sections 9 to i t mm. in diameter, 
which were prepared to leave 65 to 80 mm. in length free, 
were cut on March lOth, 

The ends left free and customarily sealed with wax were 
connected by a short section of heavy rubber tubing with a 
short piece of glass tubing with a capillary base, standing in 
a small vessel filled with mercury. Such an arrangement 
acted as a control of the seal, and also registered the amount of 
suetion transmitted longitudinally throughthesection. After 
the air above the burette was displaced by Hg and the level 
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of the Hg receiver was lowered, the transmitted suction 
pulled up a column of Hg in the capillar}^ bore giving a 
measure of the suction. 

It was seen that the capillarj'^ column was never more than 
90 mm. in height with a suction of 100 mm. through the 
burette,, and that it might be as lo'w as 80 mm., a fact of course 
resulting from the constant infiltration of air through the 
su rface- 

In some cases the capillary rnanomeier rose very slowly, 
not reaching the above levels for two or three hours. In 
other cases the maximum might be reached in 15 or 20 
minutes. The rates of infiltration varied widely in these 
sections* 


In No. 19 the rate ran o.ooS, 0.008, 0.100, and 0.050 cc. 
hourly per square cm. 

In No. 14 the rate ran 0,015, o.oyy, 0.030, 0.035, 0.025 cc. 
hourly per square cm. 

No. 15 displayed rates of 0.036, 0,036, 0.017, 0.016, and 

at last 0.25O7 0.160 cc. hourly per sq. cm+ 

A tnaximum penctrabilky was displayed by No. !8 In 
which the capillarj- manometer was pulled up to 85 mm. by a 
sanction of 100 mm. in 15 minutes. The rate of infiltration 
began at 0.130 and mounted to 0.400 cc. hourly per square 
cm. That this represented entrance of air through the su rface 
and not faulty fittings was demonstrated by the action of 
the section when the free surface was coated with shellac. 
A suction o) 90 mm. Hg at the cad of j hours ™ accompanied 
by the expansion of gases in the stem to make about o.2oocc. 
m the burette while the capillary manometer at the other 
end of the section stood at 80 mm. 

o 180 CC. hour^ per square cm. of free surface. About half 
of the free surface was now coated with shellac. The rate 

No. 16 also displayed rapid communication of suction 
through Its length, the capillary- manometer rising Z 95 mm 
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withm ten minutes after the application of too mm. Hg 
suction. Rates of 0.130, 0.160, and 0.440 cc. hourly per sq. 
cm. were display^ed. Half of the section was now coated with 
shellac. During the following a hours the rate wag 0.220 cc. 
hourly for the exposed surface, or as with No. 17 about the 
same rate as before for the actual free surface. 

The penetrability of sections of roots is seen to increase with¬ 
in a day or two presumably due to desiccation under laborator)' 
conditions. The rate varied widely, reaching higher maxima 
than was shown by any sections of stems. 

Sequoia sempervirens 
(Redwood) 

The series of sections was taken from the internodes of 
branches of redwood on which the leaves had matured. In 
some cases they remained in place, dead and dryj in others 
all had been cast off. Ail sections showed at least six layers 
of wood, indicating an activity of the leaves persistent 
through as many years. 

A lot of 7 sections mounted for testing on June 7, I933* 
gave the following results: 

No. 1 

From same ifiLerao^ ai No^ 3, Section ^,0 flmi. in diam.; free surface 
* fi ccTL long with ap area Qf cPL Mounccd Jppc 7^* 


June G 

3.0 cc. 

S.o hr%r 

aH 

^375 

cc. 

liaurly 






G.016 

itl 

per sq- 

cm. 

June 9 

3.6 

GO 

44 


0.52s 


hourly 







0,014 

sa 

per Ml. 

cm. 

June 17 

M 

3 5 

u 

= 

Ch|00 


hourly 







o,ot7 

S 4 

per sq. 

cni+ 

Jppc 19 

J 9 

9.0 

£1 

- 

0433 

m 

hourly 







0-019 

u 

per fiq. 

CPl. 

Juoe 31 

1.6 

3 5 

tl 


^-457 

ii. 

hourly 






0.019 

it 

per sq. 

cm. 


No. 3 

June 7 Section mm. In dlim. Free suffice = 7.5 cm+ long^ with in inw 

of 23 B.d|. cm. Inirfil exinciion Or& oa m a.j Hn. ai 1 rite 
0-ojs hourly, 0.0016 cc. per iq, cm- 
Junc B 2.0 cc. B.o hrs, — O-^sOcc. hourt^ 

0.011 ** per cm. 

June 9 1.3 s.o “ ■ 0.163 " twHirly 

o.ooB per iq. cm- 


S 36 

June 17 
Jmw 

JUDrC 7 

June 8 
June ^ 
June 10 
June 19 

June 7 
June I 
June 9 
June If 

June 8 
June 10 

Kov. 18, 

Nov'. 21 
Nov. 2 J 
Nov. ^5 
NoVfc 17 
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0.9 cc. 3-5 hn. = 0.237 Kourl^ 

0.012 *■ per sq^ em, 

1.5 " 9.0 " - 0^167 houdy 

0,008 ** persq. enir 

No* 4 

Section lO-O mnir dism.; free surface ■ 7 cm, lanf^ area 22 cm. 
Trial c^tjactlon 

1.6 cc, B.o hr?* ** 0.223 hourly 

0,01 Q “ per Bq. cm. 
i.B " S,o ** « 0.125 ** hourly 

0.011 " per Bq+ cm. 

1,6 9 5 “ = oasa « hourly 

0.008 " per <q. cm, 

14 9.0 " - o isfi houriy 

0,007 “ per Jq. cul 

No. 5 

Section lo.o mm. dum., 8,3 cm. long^p free aurface = 27 bji* cm- 
5 SCO p^m. Mounted 
Rwt 

9'oo a,m* 3,0 ct. 7,0 hfft+ » 0430 cc- hourly 

0,016 per aq. cm* 

24 '* B.o “ 0-315 '* hourly 

Q^OIi ^ peraq. cm* 

1,2 3,3 ^ = 0.343 ** hciurlj' 

o.oij per cm. 

No. 6 

Seciitm 11.0 mm. diam,, 9.3 cm* bn^p free surface « 39 sq* cm^ 

0.4 cc* 8^0 hti. fc 0.030 cc. iiDurly 
la o.oer “ pre sq, cm. 

Burette not ejnptKd rwin previou* loS [u>ui». Ran for enilfc period 
- o,a*o ee. hemriy, o.qw ce, per iq. cm, 

SaJix /arieirpir 
O^lllnw) 

193 a- Secuon t TO s cot from long bnneb of crfgIo»] rapid growth. 


No. 


10,0 mm. 

diam. 

Vol. ■ 9 

•q, enu 

SBOanm. 1.8 re. 

4|.0 hrs. 

8:00 fli,m. 

2.8 “ 

49.0 

+:00 p.m. 

4-0 

fio.O ** 

8^30 a.m. 

2.8 " 

40.3 


= 94 cm. long = jQ 


04)02 “ per «q. cm. 
‘ tt.(£o ” hourly 
^^002 per &q, oi), 
r 0.066 « hourly 
‘MW ** periq. cm. 
6^069 “ hourly 
6 . 00 S " perjq.cm. 
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Kov, 29 
Dec. 1 

Nov. 1933, 
Nov. 19 

Nov+ so 

Kdv. 2 X 
Nov, ij 
Nov. 34 


3;jo pjn. 7.S sx, Sjxj hrs, » o.ij+ «. hourly 

O.0C4 ** per sq. era. 

4a»p.m, 3.1 “ 4 ^.S '* = " hourly 

ouOM '* per «q. cpih 

No. 2 

= 17 ont, Diam. »* 10-| mm. Vbl - 15 cc. Free surface 
= [4 cm- lonf = 35 sq. cm. 

8:00 ».m+ Do*ti ro 90 mm. 

5.3 cc. 24.0 tifS. = 0.351 CO. I»url7 


11^ 


Down to Bo mm, 

7 jO cc. 27.0 “ 


23-O 


0,007 periq, cm. 

k 0.222 “ hourly 
O.CXS7 per iq. cm. 
= 0 , 2 lfi ** hourly 
0.007 " ™' 

: 0.3S0 ** hourly 
o-OOfi '' ptt flq. cin+ 
i 0.290 hoarly 
0.009 “ P«r 


7:30 p.m. 5.1 
g:30 a.m* 7.0 “ 55 -Q ** 

8:30 7,0 24-0 “ 

N o. 3 

DUm. *= 11.0 mnL VqL = licc. Freesurfnee - ll cm. bug - 3S 
sq. cm. 


Nov. iB 

Firat aitscbcd 10 bureiie. 



Nov. 19 

Reflticti 






Nov. 20 

9:10 a,.m. 

4.2 cc. 

22-0 hrs. ^ o.igi ce. hourly 





a.oos 

El 

per sq. cm. 

Kov.^ 23 


SO 


48.0 “ = O.tOq- 

fl 

haufly 





OuOQ 3 

44 

per sq, cm. 

Nov, 14 

a: 3 o “ 

2.1 

£i 

ii4,o ** a 0.087 

u 

hourly 





0.002 

i£ 

per ^q. 4II1L 

Nov. 23 

4too p.m. 

4-3 

it 

36jQ ^0.119 

i£ 

heuriy 





0.003 

«c 

per sq. cm. 

Nov, 27 

1:30 2m. 

SO 

4-1 

4tX5 = 0.123 


hoiirly 





0.4x13 

El 

per sq, cm- 

Nov, 29 

3:|0 p,m. 

S.o 

41 

30,0 " *0-1^6 

II 

hourly 





0.004 

u 

per sq. cm- 

Dec, 1 

4 M 50 

4.0 

ti 

15.3 «0.157 

a 

houdy 





O.D04 

41 

per sq. cm. 


No^ 4 


Nov+ 18 

Section 15 4zm. loo^. DIam. = 12,5 mm- Vbl. 


surface ■ 43 aq. cm- 


Operatipoa for first 3 bays faulty. 

Nov. 20 

9:00 a,m. 

Reset at toP mm. 

Nov. 21 


^.2 cc* 23.0 hra. - 0-270 cc, hourly 


♦ 

d.oo 6 “ per sq* cm. 


8:00 p.ra. 

3.5 12.0 = 0.290 ** hourly 



0.006 " per sq- cm. 

Nov. 21 

7:30 a.m. 

Reset 
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Nov, 26 

£»0a.m. 4.6 cc. 

16.0 trs. — a2i67 cc. hourly 

Nay, 37 

8:30 “ 7.0 “ 

ojx6 per sq. 
24,5 “ ™ o.2^to “ hourly 

Dec. I 

Skxs “ 3.5 “ 

0.006 “ per iq, 
16.^ "* = 0413 hourly 



0l 00| pfr iq. 




Nov. iSj 1933. 


17 ™. 

Diam, = ii.Q mns. 

VoL = r6 c 


= 14 Erm. long 

= 48 *q, cm. 


Nov. 10 

8:1; a.m. 

Set at IDO mm. 



8m “ 

S“5 

14.0 lire, = a 146 cc, hourly 

Nqv, 20 

g™ 

4,0 ^ 

D.D03 

33.0 - O.r70 

44 . 

per cm. 
hourly 

Nov. 11 

8m “ 

44 '' 

0,005 

240 -0,175 

44 - 

PI 

per iq. cm, 
hourly 

Nov. 33 

a.^o ‘ 

3.& 

D.00J 

34,0 = ts.ijS 

IS 

iLk 

per fq. cm. 
hourly 

No%'. 24 
« 

B330 “ 

3.S 

O.OOj 

24.0 “ = tj.ijS 

ki 

u 

per «q, cm, 
hourly 

Nov+ 35 

4JDO p.m. 


0^003 

£* 

pfir sq, cm. 

5.0- 

5LO *• . ai6Q 

■Si¬ 

hourly 

Nov, 30 

2:30 " 

;.o “ 

O-003 

30.0 ^ =0.166 

ll 

4-1- 

per iq. cm. 
hourly 

Dfic. t 

4MO 

3.3 " 

OMJ 

254 " = 0,150 

M- 

per tq. cm, 
hourly 




O.OOJ 

Jl 

per iq. cm. 


Free surface 


Xo, 6 

;«!>■ 7 . 193s. Section or j-ottntthfiot torm^ b>‘rapidrmth 11 .ooun. 

in d:atn, 1+ bog, vc\. = 4. „ jj ^ 

The rate for 8| hours ending Julj- loth at 9:00 p.m. at 

h,dT.^' °^t*rmost and perhaps previously water-sealed layer 
had been opened by th,s time as the rate was 0.006 cc, during 
the next ro hour period, with suction between too and 80 mm 
Rates on the days follow ing were 0.005 cc.. 0.006 cc o 007 cc 

July I sth an increased penetrability under suction near roo 
mm Hg was observed. Rates of0.0, cc.,0.013 cc ooi, c^ 
o.oa6 cc. and 0.017 cc oer cn ftn u 1 J ■! ■ ^3 
FSn=ii„ \ ? ''’ete recorded. 

was sn up, ^“irm'sc’.0 m+o“k t^sq'^T'^" 
indfcatinga pa„«r.bility about forty tijs the mi™l 


rate. 
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Sept. 13 , 

Sept, 14 

Sept. IS 

Sept, 
Sept. 14 

StpL IS 

S*pt, 13 

Septn 14 

Sepi. IS 

Sepu 13 
SepT. i4 

Sept- i| 

Sepi. tj 
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QufrcuJ kypoleuca 
(Desert oak) 

Noon. Branch sewrtl }'e»r» otd cut Into tcwral Kcticnoa *nd fined 

IQ estTBciloai appaMtus^ 

Nq, t 

Seciktn 10 etn. bos, D'*"*- “ 


jnrface =* 35 iq. 

cm. 

1100 &An. 2,S cc. 

2^.0 hrs. - T.nycc. hourly 


0.147 per sq.cm. 

4:00 p.m. 37 

■ a740 " hourly 

0.02X per sq. cm. 

3tqo a.m^ Rewt 

11 SCO ** 4-3 " 

3.0 = 1433 " hourly 

0.040 “ per sq. cm. 


No. z 


Noon. Section 13 m. bng, !i.o mm. in diani, Vol. » 15 ce. f «* 
turfacf = cm. 

B-oo a.m. Reset 

11 :o0 6,& ct. 5.Q brs. = 3 ™ hmdy 

0.060 “ per iq. cm* 

g 50 o “ Reset 

11:00 “ SJa 30 “ - 

o.o;0 per iq. cm. 

Ho. j 

Noon. Section n s ^ 

Free Bnrface « 46 tq. ciru 
3 w ajn. Rj^t 

II »0 ^ J is cc- 3.0 brt. » i.<i ?0 csr* hemriy 

atKiS " per sq- cm- 

4100 p.m. 4.1 S O " hotirly 

o.oi 3 per aq. chih 

Gxxja.m- Reset 

iitoo '* 3.1 “ 30 '' = l'P 13 “ 

0.-022 “ per iq. cm. 

No. 4 

Noon- Section 14 era. q-0 mm. diam. Vol- ^ 9 
aurface =* 34 


Sioo a,m. 

React 


11M *' 

a.j c.c 

5.0 bra. » 0^73^ hcurly 



o.oiS ** peraq-cm. 

B™ a.m. 

Reaet 


IIIOQ 

2.0 “ 

3.0 = 0M6 hourly 



o.oiq “ peraq. cm* 



No.S 


Ndop^ Section 14 cm, bnp^ 10 mm. diam. VoL « ll ec. Free 
furCace = 3I iq. cm. 
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Sept. 14 

0:00 a*^ii. Rj»ct 

3.0 hrir » OJ33 cc. havriy 

0.019 P^r tq. cm. 

1 1 KXl " 2,3 CC. 


4 ? 0 C! p.m. 2.3 

5,0 ■'* ■ 0460 “ iwmriv 

0.012 “ per iq. cm. 

Sept. 15 

9 :oo arm. Reset 

3,0 ^ hoyrlv 

0.021 pcf sq. cm. 

IlrOQ " ** 


Quertus agrifoli^ 

(Callfomia llveoak) 

The penetrabilJty of branches of this California live oak 

tested in September 1932. Such a wide range of variation 
was found as to raise doubts as to the defects in the apparatus. 
Following the development of special burettes and improve¬ 
ment of methods further tests were made in May 1933* 
results denoted that penetrability might vary with the age 
of the branchj and with the condition of the lenticels. 

The matter of anatomical changes in the bark* and iti the 
cambium^ has not yet been traced or defined. Tt is known, 
however, that the cambium is active at this time* The 
lenticels are much more apparent in the first two or three 
years of the development of intemodes, during which period 
they are a vivid green* The longitudinal communications are 
so free and open that when the mercury receiver is set at a 
level to give a suction of 100 mm., the column in the control 
gauge rises to 95 and even higher within J to 3 seconds* That 
It does not go up to 100 is due to radial infiltration which 
begins at once. 

Nos. I and 2 also bore 3 and 4 latent buds, and showed 
many active or open lenticels on the smooth green surfaces. 
No, 2 was 9 mm^ in diameter and 90 mm. long, presenting 
26 sqp cm* of green surface when mounted* The infiltration 
rates were D.oSo, 0.089, ^iid 0.072 cc. hourly per 

square cm. The resistance was shown by a column of 12 mm* 
Hg in the control gauge after 24 hours. 

Section No. i was ro mmp In diameter and 90 mm. long, 
being mounted to present a free surface of 288 sq. cm* Rates 
of infiltration as follows were observed: 0.090, 0.077, 
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0.075, and 0.073 cc. hourly per sq. cm. A resistance of 10 mm. 
Hg after 2+ hours was recorded, ^ 

Section No. 3 offered a vivid contrast to No. 4. This 
was a vivid green, bore two latent buds and showed many 
lenticels, which stood up from the surface. After some tests 
the buds were sealed but no influence on the rates was ob¬ 
served. The penetrability was indicated by the fact that 
when the extraction was allow'ed to "run down” by allowing 
the level of the mercury in the burette and in the receiver to 
approximate each other, an equilibrium was reached at a 
difference of 12 mm. 24 hours later. 

The rate of infiltration under a suction of 100 mm. Hg 
ran as follows: 0.016, 0.017, o.oig o.ozo, 0.021, 0.018, 0.O16 

and 0.016 cc. hourly per sq. cm. 

Section 4, cut May 2nd from an internode with a grayish 
epidermis, no buds, lenticels Inconspicuous and probably 
nearly blocked, was 75 mm. long, lo mm. in diameter, and 
presented a free surface of 24 sq. cm. after being mounted. 
The first extraction for 5 hours gave an estimated rate of 
0.031 cc. hourly per sq. cm,, later measurements of 0.050, 
0.045, and 0.042 cc. hourly per sq. cm- 

At the end the extraction apparatus was allowed to run 
down” w'ith the result that a column 30 mm. in height was 
held in the control gauge. 

All of the tests described in the previous pages were made 
In such manner that the initial suction of too mm. Hg was not 
allowed to fall below 95 mm. in the course of any test. Prob¬ 
ably such differences in pressure arc not exhibited for pro¬ 
longed periods in tree-trunks. Any differences between in¬ 
ternal and external pressures may be due to three main causes, 
variations in atmospheric pressure as shown by the barometer, 
liberation of carbon dioxide from living elements and from 
maturing woody walls and changes in volume of the hydro¬ 
static system following varying tension due to transpiration. 

These factors would at times cause an outward streaming 
of gases from the interior and at other times an inflow from the 
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(Atmosphere. In order to determine the amount of pressure 
necessary to initiate a streaming movement through the 
narrow and tortuous passages leading out from the wood 
across the cambium, or rather the point at which diminishing 
suction w'ould cease to draw air Into a stem, the columns of 
mercury in the extraction apparatus attached to five sections 
of Quercus hypoUuca were allowed to run down, and the level 
at which extraction ceased was noted. The results are given 
below. 


Livsl or MEKCk'KY XT Which Suleahiko of Am ijtn) Stems Ceased 



Nft. 1 

3 


4 

5 

Bept, l^lh, f .... 

S mm. 

B ztkiia j. 

6 mm. 

16 mm^ 

' 16 mm. 

30 Lh, ...... 

S 

8 

S 

12 

14 

3 IiiL, __ 

5 

7 

5 

iz 

14 

Sindp 

5 

S 

5 ; 

[O 

14 


A variation from 5 to 14 mm. Hg in the minimum amount 
of suction causing a flow In this oak was found. 

In the oak radial communication through the spaces in the 
multiserial rays is capacious and Internal suction is quickly 
transmitted to the region of the cambium. 

In the willow the hydrostatic system occupies the outer 
half of every seasonal layer, making a watery cylinder, 
passages through which streaming may take place are much 
restricted. These have the mechanical arrangement of a 
series of enclosing tubes. The rays from the medulla in¬ 
terrupt the walls of every tube out to the cambium, but as 
these rays are a single plate of living ceUs the intercellular 
passages are very meager and indefinite. 

Suction applied to the end of a stem extracts gases from 
every seasonal layer. The gas in the outermost layer occupies 
the spring w'ood or the Innermost pan of the layer. Conse¬ 
quently the gases arc separated from the cambium layer by 

a water-filled layer of wood-cells a millimeter or more in 
thickness-^ 

1, J’*' P* + 7 . " 7 . P. S 7 , P^bt. No. 397, CATtiesIo of W«h.. 
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In any eJtpennient with Salii therefore a low rate of 
infiltration may be expected initially and to continue until the 
watery layers are depleted. 

In the pine and redwood three or four outermost layers of 
wood are occupied by sap, and although traversed by rays this 
cylinder doubtless oflfers some restriction to the outward or 
inward streaming of air. If now the rates of flow under a 
difference of pressure into stems of the species tested be 
summarized it will be seen that in the Monterey pine the rate 
varied from 0,004 0.044 cc. hourly per sq. cm, in stems 7 

to 9 years old, being less in younger stems and also in small 
roots. 

In the redwood the flow was 0,010 to 0.019 hourly per 
sq, cm., it being noted that the rate did not Increase after a 
few days as in the pine. 

The flow in the willow varied between 0.002 and o.oog cc. 
hourly per sq. cm. and did not increase in sections attached to 
the extraction apparatus for 30 days. The rate in the Cali¬ 
fornia live oak varied between 0,016 and 0.090 cc. hourly per 
sq. cm. The rate in Q. hypoteuca^ an Arizona desert oak, was 
between 0.012 and 0.060 cc. hourly per sq. cm. 

The lowest rate was exhibited by the willow and the 
highest by the California live oak. The greatest variation was 
found in the Monterey pine and the least in the redwood. 
The relative facility of movements of air Into the trunks of 
these five trees may be expressed by the mean between the 
maximum and minimum as follows; 


Sff/uf (WjliDK*), * . 5 

Stqvaia tfmpfrvirtm (Cosiii rtdwood) .... t; 

Ptnm (MoiiL-crey pine) .... 

Qiur^oj (.Arizona dcse ft &ak) .*.. i. . i - - - - 36 

@. {Califomin live oalc) .............._ ...... h 53 


An examination of the probability that the proportion of 
carbon dioxide inside the tree, or more broadly speaking the 
difference in composition between the pneumatic systems of 
trees and the outside air would be correlated with the rate 
of flow, showed that no such correlation exists. As for 
example, the highest mean rates of flow and the highest 
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proportions of carbon dioxide were found In the California 
live oak. 

The dominant feature Is doubtless that of the rate of 
liberation of carbon dioxide in the Interior of the trunks. It is 
to be recalled that when drenching rains saturated the cortex 
and perhaps closed the gas conduits across the cambium 
layers the proportion of carbon dioxide in trunks was very 
high. 

Finally^ it is to be noted that no correction was made for 
barometric pressure. Thus with a high barometer which 
might be sufficient to cause an inflow of gases, a suction of 
too mm. Hg would cause a more rapid rate of penetration 
than with a low barometer tending to withdraw air froni stems. 
This correction may be taken into account in subsequent 
obser\''ations. 

Summary 

I. .Apparatus and an adequate method of measurement of 
the rate of streaming of atmospheric gases Into the interior of 
living sections of woody stems have been developed. 

R. Tests were made on stems 5 to 10 years old with an 
equivalent number of shells or cylinders of wood (annual 
rings). 

3, Differences in pressure of 95 to 100 mm. Hg were main¬ 
tained by cisterns of mercury and a levelling adjustment. 

4- Such pressures caused streaming of air into the stems of 
Monterey pine, 0.004 0.044, Coast redwood, 0.010 to 0.019, 

willow, 0.002 to 0.009, California live oak, o.ot6 to D.090, and 
Arizona desert oak, 0.012 to 0.060 cc. per sq. cm. hourly. 

5. These results establish the presence of passages from 
the pneumatic system of trees across the cambium layer which 
arc too small to allow streaming movements of watery 
solutions. 

6. The amount of suction necessary to initiate or maintain 
a flow of atmospheric gases through these ducts varies from J 
to 30 mm. Hg in various trees. 

7. In some cases, as in Salix, sap-filled layers of wood were 
taken to affect the rate of streaming. 
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8- Variations in barometric pressure, in tensions of the 
mesh work of sap conduits, and liberation of carbon dioxide 
from living cells and woody walls are factors which may set 
up differences in pressure and initiate streaming movements. 

9- The streaming movements of gases through the 
cambium outwardly or inwardly have the effect of tending to 
equalise the pressure and composition of the pneumatic 
system and the outside air, thus constituting a means of 
ventilation. The pneumatic system, estimated at barometric 
pressure may have a volume equivalent to 20 to 40 per cent of 
that of the entire trunk, and relative changes in composition 
by ventilation would be least in large trunks. 

ro. It is to be noted that rates of flow of young stems were 
measured, w'hlle determinations of the composition of the 
gases of pneumatic systems w'ere made upon samples extracted 
from large or old trunks. The cambium layer would be 
identical in mechanical features with that of young stems, 
but the other features of the old trunks might modify the rate 
of flow. The determination of rates of flow in large or old 
trunks would require different methods from those described 
in the present paper. 



GROWTH DURING ADULT LIFE 

ALES HHDUCEA 

{Rfsd Jprti 55 , 1^30 
AasTJLACT 

A very Urge arnuunt of attention, pArtlculArly \n thig cquptfy, haB been givcii to 
Atudic« df gromii la the hunian body and its parts, growtli from birth to the age which 
U generally accepted at that of matu rity. TbU age U generally cloie to 34 lo the white 
man, 20^1 in the white woman. After thoBe ages have Imh reacbed and all the 
epiphjnsef united with their bouesi aU further grow'th wai helk^tid to have ceaied, 

A few workers in the cqurse of tinne fouod facu Indieaun^ that iJJght growth in 
itaturc and in the head, face, and some other parts, may proceed beyond the reach of 
maturity, but they were TOon forgotten. 

The first TO preheat some evidence in this con nection were the Frenchman Farchappe 
and the BeEgian Quetelet, Just one hundred ycnri ago In the ccntiiry sioct 

relevant dau accumulated as to stature, but little else was done until 1S99* when a 
German anatomist^ W. Phtxncr, coahrmcd the early claims and brought coasiderabEe 
further evidence on the enbjcot* Even that work, however, leEtiained iLmott unnoticed. 

Since JS93 and eipcciiilly 1910, caielul and erteosive anthropometric studies on 
the Amencan Indian^ and on the old-Ameticafi Vllij tea. In which the age factor pecelved 
due attentioQ, not only corroborated the previous findings, but also eneuded the scope 
of the inc^UEry. The leiulta were published in 1925 {Thi Old Airutuatu] and 1936 (TAc 
and etker Indians}^ and they were supplemented in 1935 by Russian data on 
four large groups of the Soviet papidatlouH 

All this evidence ffuataina the main lact, which 33 that growth docs not complrtely 
nr in a| I individuals ccaSe by 22--14 yeaiB, but that, on the average, it proceeds llowly lU 
some features TO the lourtk decade, in others to the fifth, and in a few even later- 
Elemcnti included are stature, various head and face diameters, the chesty hands and 
feet, and especlslly the mouth, nose and ean. 

In some characters, such as the nature 3Tid head sree, the growth when fcnillty 
begins to set in 11 folEowed by gradual diminution; in parts like the car, nose, and moutli 
however, slow increase in size proCeedE into old age and there IS no decrease. 

In ali the above, as in every other humim funetlon or manifestation, there is con-^ 
siderablc Individual variation. 

Theke is a universal notion that when the adult stage of 
life has been reached, all growth of the human bor!/ and its 
parts, except in bulkiness, has been accomplished and hence¬ 
forth ceases. The very definition of an “adult” is that of 
“ a person grown to full size and strength.” The purpose of 
this paper is to show that, while such a concept sufhees in 
general, scientifically speaking the view is largely erroneous. 
That the notion remained so long unchallenged was due 
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to the difficulties and hence scarcity of obser\'alions on the 
adults, A large amount of ivort has been done in studies on 
the child, on the adolescent, and on the sub-adult to young- 
adult recruit; another collectively great effort has been ex¬ 
pended in studying the grownups from the point of view of 
race and type; but the changes that may be taking place in the 
human frame and organs between the time the “adult” stage 
has been reached and marked senile changes set in, have 
received little attention. 

The subject which I approach today has an exceptionally 
interesting historj'. It is just lOO years ago, in the ver}- in- 
fancy of anthropometrj', that simultaneously there appear 
mo works, one in France, one in Belgium, pointing to the 
fact that all growth in the human body does not stop with 
the reach of the adult stage or maturity, but goes on sensibly 
until at least the fourth decade of life and in some respects 
perhaps even further. Then for over 30 years the matter 
lies nearly dormant; during the next 60 it receives but three 
contributions of value, two of which are limited to stature; 
and only during the last ten years the study broadens and the 
main facts tend to become established, Aleanwhile a vast 


amount of measurements have been taken on different people 
and published with little if any regard to the age factor, much 
of w'hich work will have to be relegated to the preliminary'. 

The two initial contributions that touched on the subject 
w'cre both published in 1836, one in Paris, one in Brussclls. 
One was by Parchappe,^ an outstanding student of the brain, 
whose work led him to the conclusion that the volume of 
the head in the f rench people to whom his observ*ations 
applied, was not stable during maturity, but kept on in¬ 
creasing appreciably^ on the average^ up to as late as 50. 

I he other publicaiion was that of Quetelet^ on Alun ^nd 
ihfD^vdopm^nt^ hii F^cuhUs.^aj^d in this the author reported * 
on the basis of measurements of 900 men of BrussellSj 


^ i! 1, Du volume dc U tcte el de Pen- 

ccphalc cHw I liacnmtf, 1B3G. 

Bmwlfe *^8^6 dt m i vol*. m i6 mo,, 

* V'fjlume Up p, 15. 
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300 each of 19, 25 and 30 years of age, that growth in stature 
did not terminate at 19 as was then believed, and in some not 
even at 25.* 

Corroborative of Quetelet’s claims were the data pub¬ 
lished in 1841 by Lelut, in his study Swr Ja taillf moyenne 
df i*homme en frana (Paris). The measurements of stature 
on five series of 400 each of male “dkenus,” showed the 
maximum not to have been reached before the age-group 
of 30-50. 

In 1S69 and 1875 appear in print the huge xAmerican 
statistics on the soldiers of the Civil War, by Gould and Bax¬ 
ter,* and with all their defects they furnish unquestionable 
evidence that stature, on the average, keeps on increasing 
slightly long after what is generally regarded as the adult 
stage is reached^ and the same phenomenon is more or less 
evident also in the American Negro and Indian. 

In 1S76 the first summary of the data on growth in stature 
into adult life is published by Topinard, in an article on 
“Etude sur la taille,” in the .Rrewr d’Jlahropologif.^ Topin¬ 
ard shows by his and other available though as yet not very 
satisfactory’ data, that growth In stature tends to keep on 
well into the adult period; and this conclusion is further 
sustained by the statistics on stature published In 1884 by 
the Anthropometric Committee of Great Britain.^ 

All this is relative to stature only. Parchappe’s obser\''a~ 
tions on the increase during adult life In the sixe of the head 
have evidently been forgotten.* Not until 1S99 is there an¬ 
other contribution to this part of the question, this by an 
outstanding German worker, W. Pfit^ne^, who has examined 
and measured at Strassbourg, for age changes, 3,400 cadavers 

■ “On voh qiic h croUtnricc di? rhfjrnnw pas cfliieremcnt tcnniniee k 
pit mCFTW: tQfijqun i (It, p. JjO 

* Gould, B. A., InTfjiigaliGBs in iha .Military and /fnihropolo^^tccl SiaiifticJ fl/ .dtturi- 

fffii Soidifff. S*j, Y.f TS69. J. H., Midicjo! and Anikfcpohgi€idf 

of ih€ Bureau. 2 vols.i 4.^, \\*a*hiugioii^ 1875, 

* V, pp. 34-^3; "fnflLien«<jf pp. 27 - 41 - 

* R«p, mcctlngp t^Eidon^ 1884,, pp, 290-^91, 

*Mccitiqi5cd but not added to hy H. E-^ *^Sur I'ctal senile du crane/" 

MidL SQC^ Paris, 1870,. Vj 57I, 
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of (mainly) the Lower Alsatians,’ This study extended for 
the first lime to hair and eye color and, aside from stature 
and sitting height, to the principal measurements of the 
limbs, head, and face. The stature in the males showed a 
progressive slight increase oit the average until after 30 (the 
31-40 age period), the head increased until about 35, the 
face until about 4; years of age. Of the indices, the cephalic 
index was practically stable, while the breadth-height index 
of the head decisively diminished, the morphological face 
index decisively increased throughout adult life. 

Before Pfitzner’s work appeared, I myself commenced 
anthropometric researches on the American Indians and the 
subject of age from the start received due attention. The 
data regrettably could not be published until recently and 
even then not completely.* Meanwhile, however, from 1910 
on, I carried out another piece of research with due attention 
to age, namely that on the old-Araerican Whites, and this 
was published in 1925;* and this was supplemented since 
1924 by studies on the mostly aged members of the National 
Academy of Sciences, which gave further valuable Information 
on the role of the age factor in human dimensions. These 
latest data have not yet been published. 

Finally, in (935, Dr. Jarcho, of the Moscow University, 
reported ^ on '‘Age Changes in the Racial Features of the 
Adult, the results of measurements of considerable numbers 
of Kirghiz, Uzbeks, Armenians, and Russians, all males. 
1 he data related to stature, diameters of the head, face, nose, 
and ears, the thickness of the lips and the width of the mouth. 
Age changes were patent Id all the groups. They consisted of 
pcrceptib^ advancing growth in the various proportions to 
30, 40 and even beyond 40 years of age, with senile diminution 
thereafter m stature and some of the main dimensions. 

*^Aropokg:*cfcrn Z. 
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Details of OBSERVATiorfs. Stature* 

Quetelet (1836).'—Measured, at Brussells, three series of 
inen of that city', of 300 individuals each, at the ages of 19, 
25, and 30. The results were as follows: 


Statuu AMO Ace IK Mew or Beueselu 



ifl V^rt 

9 J Vean 

3& Yeon 

Ist lOD df Each Series. .i. 

1^.3 

168.2 

]68.| 

2nd 100 of Each Series.^ _ 

166.^ 

1 ^ 7-3 

16S.7 

ird 100 af Each Series.^ , 

J66.a 

166.9 

16B.2 

All...... 

l66,s 

167.? 

1684 


The results show throughout that growth in body height, 
on the average, was not absolutely concluded by even 23, 
but kept on augmenting slightly to at least 30. There were 
indications of considerable individual variations in this 
respect. 

This same author, in 1870, in his Anthropometric ~ gives 
the following values for stature in Belgian men and women, 
without stating the numbers measured; 


STATVJtE AND Age in BeLGIAX 3 



H Vttirt 


30 Yem 

4<l> Yean 

Mkle». -- - - 

166 j9 

166.3 

16S.6 

[68.6 

Fcmilea. ^ . 


i;7.S 


[58.0 


A slight gradual stature increase, in the averages, up to 
at least 30, is seen again, and that in both sexes, though the 
progress in the females is rather insignificant, 

Gould, Baxter ((869-1875),^—An important addition to the 
subject is made, after the American Civil War, through the 
publications by Gould and then Baxter of the data on the 
stature of the soldiers of the northern armies * 

* VifiiEft cipircsMd m cm,, except where stated, 

1 Quetelet, A., Sar i’AoBTw n U dr rfj /dcif/iey, stn rnsi di physiqjif 

jccialf. mo., Bnisellcg, 1836, II, p. 15; also p. 

* CJueteki, A., finixclks^ uble* p. 41S, 

^ Oouldj B. .A.p in lAf MiliioFy find ATitAropolo^Udl Stfiiisti£j of .4fntti- 

{an Soldiffi. S*, N, Y., 1869^ Biner, J. H., SMistics, AMital and JniAropohtUd, 
of fh ProTOJJ-MarjhfiH-GfttrfaT^ Bunati, 2 4^, Waakington^ 1875, 
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Gould, on p. !ci6 of his work, gives the statures by regions 
of enlistment, and by single years of age from 17 to 30, 31^34, 
and 35 and over, of 1,104,841 men. The data show: 

1. That the rate of growth undergoes a sudden diminution 
at about the age of twenty years, the increase of stature 
continuing nevertheless uninterruptedly until about the age 
of twenty-four. 

2. That for a year or two after this latter epoch the height 
remains nearly stationary, if Indeed it does not diminish, 
after which a slight increase again manifests Itself, and con¬ 
tinues until the full stature is attained. 

3. That the normal epoch of maximum stature must 
generally be placed, at least for American States,* as late as 
thirty years, but that it varies for different classes of men, 

Gould tested the evidence in various ways and found noth¬ 
ing that w'ould negate the above conclusions. Confining 
himself to the first six nativities of the schedule, “which 
include all ilic native .Americans (United States), excepting 
less than 2t,ooa who were born west of the Mississippi 
River, and comprise more than eight-elevenths of all the 
white soldiers whose descriptive musters we possess; and if for 
these we compare the height at twenty-six years, last birthday 
(w'hich represents the mean stature at 26.4S6 years of age), 
with the full stature subsequently attained, we find the 
excess of the later to be": * 




4 . 

5, 

C. 

E. 


F. 


Karabef cl Mm 
, 151,370 


New EitgSjtrui... 

New Ytirli* New Jer^y Atid Penn- 

-- 

Ohie tad IndiuLi,...... 120,796 

Mkiiigai3^\^'iKwiiSti and Idinoli.,,,,, 71J96 
SU-ve Siaiei tuit in^liidiFiir K^ntucky^ 
Tcquijcim, and vmi of dW 

MiiilwiftjiJ.... 

Keniucky and T^nni^. 30^334 

Toid £i2^ji 


tA Fu]l Siaciin: 
0.175 itiEihet 


0.13+ 

a2i9 


q.i6j^ 

qij»i 

diisS 


/ 


‘ Tbc only appit^t unpiiDDi irc ti«ivci of tic SIitc St* to, cxcludbe Kentucky 
ud reow^j but htn the mwimutn ippeaii it iwentj-.nine and the number of 
i&C'ti ti titvall. 


1 Could, B. 
Atturitan 


■MlawrJ’* M , 1 IP' i IOl 
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Arranging in a similar manner the annual variations of 
mean stature for the men enlisted In the several States, he 
obtained analogous results. The values from those nine 
States for the soldiers of which the majElmum stature occurred 
after the age of thirty-, arc here presented: 


Ace AND Atatuse in Civit Was Souhere (Govm>] * 


Siaie 


H -34 


3 S -26 

a 6 -»ll 

Vewi 

3BI Vbn Xq 
Maximuro 

NtW Ha cnpstiit , + * 

+0.194 

— O.O7B 

— 0.006 

+0,163 

-0,014 

+0.366 inches 

MiL 8 safhvi»[t 9 ..... 

+0.042 

+a022 

+0.038 

—0^109 

+0.006 

+042S 

Xcw York, 

+0.066 

+ 0 LQt 3 

—aos 9 

+0.132 

“ 0.034 

+0.055 

Ntw Jersey_ .... 

+ 0.139 

— 0.038 

-0.034 

^0.155 

+0.136 

+0.203 

Penns vl VAR ii.. 

+ 0,062 

+0,037 

+0.085 

+M38 

— 0.064 ^ 

+ 0 . 13 S 

KeaLucLy. + 4 , h + 

+0.099 

+0.200 

-0.377 


— 0.005 

+0.055 

Ohio.....___ 

+0.042 

^0.014 

+o.<+9 

+0.014 

+0.003 

+0,100 

tndiaiiR ..,4.4^4..# 

+^00+ 

-0,079 

+ 0rt2S 

—0.041 

+0.052 

+0.10S 

lEltrwis............ 

1 +0.000 ’ 

+0.045 

-Q.O54 

+ 0 . 0^9 

—O.02S 

+o"056 


Topinafd (1876)-—Baxter’s data conform in all essentials 
to those presented by Gould and need not be given apart, 
and both are made use of extensively soon after by Paul 
Topinard, in his "Study of Stature,” in the Resug Antkft)- 
pologiqui of Pafi'j.- 

Topinard mentions also two contributory studies on age 
and stature made in France. One of these was by Tenon,* 
which resulted in the recognition that "to obtain the true 
stature of a human group or race it Is necessary to exclude 
subjects below 25 years and those above 50.” * 

The second report was that of Lelut,*on French "detenus” 
(persons arrested). Measurements of five age series of 400 
men each gave the following results: 

* Ibid., p. HI, 

> ’* £tudc iiir la uillc-" iStISj V, pp. 

A U autun: tu pold* de rhomme.” Analei X. 

* Topiinrd, Rft. Aittkrsfp^ V p p, Jg, Sfsc al^o hit £livtr7fSs d*antkropitfagi^ 

U laiUf moyfn/u de fAsw wf rrs Paris, 184J, 
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Ace akp Statuv-e in FuENm Ceihinals 


Aie......... ... 


jg VtAfi 

3^ YhCAJI 


Years 
m g^icr 

Subjects.... 

156.7 

400 

164.7 

4 * 

16+.7 

400 

i 6 s-r 

400 

165.5 

MeanStlturc^* 


The majEimum stature, it is seen, has been reached only 
after thirty. 

Other authors mentioned by Topinard in this connection, 
but without bibliographic references, are Dunaut and (John) 
Beddoe. 

Dunant showed that the soldiers at Geneva who entered 
the service at 20 with a mean stature of 167.4 cm., fifteen 
years later have reached the mean height of 168,8 cm.; and 
for Beddoe the full stature in the British Isles was not at¬ 
tained until 30-33.‘ 

Topinard concludes (pp. 42-3): “On the whole it is possible 
to make the following deductions: i. Man’s stature aug¬ 
ments regularly up to 30, 25, 30 years or even over, according 
to individuals, so that to obtain a true full stature of a human 


group it would be necessary to include only those subjects 
who have finished the 35 th year of their life; to be strict one 
should restrict the study to those between 33 and 45 years; 
in general, however, the end of growth occurs between 25 
and jO' Racial differences remain uncertain. 

Topinard show's additionally, from the data on the Ameri¬ 
can soldiers and from a contribution by Sutherland,® that 
similar conditions regarding increase in stature after adult 
life is reached, as in the \Vhites, prevail also in the Negro, in 
the American Indian, and in the Eskimo. 

Gould’s statistics showed that full stature, on the average, 
was not attained until after 30 in both the Amencan Negro 
and the Indian; data by Nondieres * on 6,824 Annamites 


' Topanard, /fi?. V* p. 40. 

•Tapifiard. Etnnfnu ^arAhf&ptilD^ 431, 
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“leave the certainty that the end of development is not 
reached from 21 to 25 years, but lies beyond that.*^ And 
the data of Trengruber on 318 Kabyls of Algeria^ indicate 
that the culmination of stature growth is realised well after 


30. 

The main details on other racial groups than Whites 


follow: 


StatVS* ASfB Ace 

S9t^^4 AVfff ^nd (Gciddi 


........... ...... 

ai-iJ Ycmti 

34-30 Vism 

30 -J 4 V«ia 

1 3s or above 

Mean Stature_ . 

167.0 

170 -s 

170.6 

1704 

Irotfucij * 


31-23 Ycari 

aa-aA Yeara 

VflflLTi 


^Icao Stature... 

r 7 tA 

172.6 

173-5 

' 174-^ 

Sp Eshmty (^uikirland) 


Year* 

Vera 

Veaff 

30 OF abon 

Subjects . 

Menu StaturE* 

(«5 

ii5-5 

( 4 ) 

(6> 

isg.i 

( 9 ) 

tj84 


However unsatisfactory these groups may be, the tendency 
toward slight progressive increase in stature after 20 and to 
or into the fourth decade, is seen in all, especially in the 
Iroquois. 

England, iSS^.^Relevant statistics on the population (in 
general) of Great Britain, published in the Final Report of 
the Anthropometric Committee in 1884* show the following 
conditions: 

AvfllACE Sn'ATtmi 



ao-aa Yearfl 

sf-ag Yeatm 

30-40 Vaara 

4 *-^ Vtaii 

' 60-70 VcaiEv 

Subjecti..... . 

13.304^ 

(1,576) 

Ci,8SG] 

(1.J46) 

(44) 

Malw (8,156)... 

171-7 


1717 

173.^ 

17] .s 


nbid^p. 413 . 

* nuny cLoubik-ia with mare cr less of white blood (Ajin-). 

■ ^p. 53 nf MceLic^ B.A.A.St London^ 1884^ pp, No detailed data for 

females. 
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There h visible again the same tendency—the stature 
increases slightly up and into the fourth decade of life. 

PJitzner^ 1B99.—The next important contribution to the 
subject is that of the German anatomist^ W. Pfitxner^ ^ This 
noted worker attempted for the first time a comprehensive 
study of the effects of age on various physical characters 
during the adult life. His material consisted of 3 j4<x> bodies 
'of both sexes from the hospitals of Strassbourg, belonging 
mostly to the Loiver Alsatians; and his studies were directed 
not only to stature but also to the main dimensions of the head 
and faetj and to the length of the limbs. 

Notwitlistanding the disadvantages of measurements on 
dead bodies, Pfilaner^s data present some valuable facts. So 
far as the changes in adult stature are concerned* before 
senile changes set in, his evidence is as follows: 


Stature Ace AtaATTAXs 


AEE r.. ....... .............4,4 

3^35 Y€i]Lri 

J5-J& Vear* | 

11-40 Yea.ir« 

41-50 ViKir* 

Subjccu (Male*). *.» 4 4 .... 

09) 

I&6.9 

Or) 

137-j 

(Si) 

lij.ti 

(S9) 

iSi-i 

(98) 

167.5 

Os) 

156.7 

(i|3) 

US6.a 

{9s) 

>;5i 

Afcjin Stature,,,....... 

SubjccLi (Fci^Atci),.. 4.... 

Mean Suture . + 4 + . 


^ The data indicate a slight gradual augmentation in body 
height in the males tip to and into the fourth decade, with 
dimimitton thereafierj In the females the changes are irregular 
and once more rather insignificant. 

I/rdlicka, 1925, 1935.— -The next contributions to the 
subject are those of my own studies on the old-American 
Whites, and on the American Indians. The latter began as 
early as 189$, to be published in the main only in 1935; the 
former were started in 1910 and published in 1925.* In both 
It became possible for the first time to make fairly extensive 
observations on age changes in the living populations at 


^nafactcrc. 


t J t r jut diE anUiTO 

Morpkol. und Jtttkrof ., 1899, I. pp. ,45-377. 
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krgc. The measurements included stature, height sitting, 
arm-span, and the principal diameters of the heads face, nose, 
mouth, ears, chest, hands and feet. The data on stature 
gave the following indications: 


Ace AJ.O Statithe in Adult Wiiite Ow>-AME^tANS ^ 


* ., .. 

30-30 

30-3^ Vrar* 

40-40 Yean 

Ve&rt 





(34) 

Snbjrtii {ij5 ) .,.. ^, 

C91) 

{^ 3 ) 

(47) 

Kiean Siacurc 

i?+.i 


' 74*5 

174.0 





fi 7 ) 

Siibjecti (206) ,....... 

(71) 

( 7 >) 

(3^ 

Mean SiiAtnn; -- - - 

162.6* 

|62.Q 

[62.4. 

1 S 9.3 


.Age and Statujlis in Adult PuEfiLQ Indians 


Agei + 

Below iS VoiTi 

Vearfl 

On'w S* Ycnr* 






Subjects (i 6 j) ,, . ... 


Ct<i 4 ) 

(50) 

Mean Staton:. ... ... . 

161,7 

165.9’ 

165.4 

Ftm^j 




Subjecu (107)...... + + i. 4 

(s+) 

<70) 

Uj) 

Mean Stature ---- 

152.1 

152. [ 

150J 


Age and Statuile in Otiiete Adult Indians of the Southwest and Xoutiiean 

Mexico 



Below aE Yean 

3 S“ 5 fl Venn 

Over 50 Ye$kr« 

AMfi 


w 


Subjects {1,035).. 

(Si?) 

{630) 

(» 7 «) 

Mean Siaiiirt.^ ....4 ^ + 

167.1 

167,9 

*65*3 

F'fmates 




Subjecti (425)........ 4 4^ - 4 — 

(81) 

(391) 

( 5 *) 

Mean Stature.4 ---... 

155.0 

IS 5 ( 

154.1 


The series are not as ample or uniform as would be desir¬ 
able, but they all show the same trend, and this agrees with 
that of previous observations. The stature, in the males, 
increases perceptibly, in Whites and Indians alike, into about 
the fourth decade, after which it begins to diminish. In the 
females the increase after jO is absent or Insignificant. 

■ Ljboraiory xneSf iubjects fmm gcncniL popuUtiDdx 

* Young«r g«ncriition tends to bigter stimre. 

* Po»ib]y ^fected Eamewhat by in cxcr«i of tndividuali over 411?. 
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Bean, [93 j,—Meanwhile, in 1931, Bean, in his article on 
the “Stature in Old Virginians/’ ‘ gave (p. 416) without 
discussion a table of data on both seses arranged by age and 
extending from 7 years to 70. The more relevant part of his 
table is here reproduced: 


Ace asd Statvee ix AwtT Old ViitctNtANs 


Aec..+^, . .._.. 

1 Veari 

Sent* 

Vican 

ai-sa 

tenn 

Yean 

AfaSri * 

.. 1 

(m) 

(4^) 

(iSS) 

( 9 i) 

£ 66 ) 

M«an Si2turit+ > + .| 

FfmaUf 

1 

1 

^734 

172.8 

173.1 

172.6 

Subicett... j 

1 On) 

C143) 

( 1 « 7 > 

(0) 

(^ 4 ) 

Mtan StutuTc.. + ^, 

1 162.4 

16 [.3 

'*J -3 

l6[.o 

] 6[4 


The results here are probably obscured by the fact already 
alluded to, the tendency namely of the younger generation 
toward a higher stature than that of the preceding one. This 
would raise the average in the youngest group and obscure 
the differences between them and the next^ Regrettably it 
is impracticable to keep on measuring periodically, over 
perhaps 25 years, the same adults. 

Jarcko, 1935* ^93 if finally, there are published also 

the observations on age changes in the adult by Jarcho, on 
four of the ethnic groups of the Sovient republics.* The 
data limited to males, extend to 18 measurements, besides 
visual observations. The next table gives the essentials on 


Ace AfT, Status ik Acult .VUle Russ,***. Kcrchiz. 






Abc. 


Riuaiani (B07)*, 

Uzl^ka (672). ,,. 
AimcniJini ( 6 cq} . 


Y^n 


163,6 

164,0 

163.3^ 


Ymrt 


i64.q 
165.0 
163 j6 


AO Vearft bjixI qv^ 


166.1 

163.7 

163.7 

i6z»4 


bibli^ 4 hV!^' ^XV. pp. 

EDCfi, .ifitr/i'/ap. ,5J._ RiswiwnerkniAlE bci den ErwAcbi 
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Except in the case of the Armenians, wfhcrc probably some 
disturbing factor has entered the case, the data follow much 
the same course as that shown by all previous observations— 
the stature increases slightly up to, and probably more or less 
into, the fourth decade of life, to gradually begin to diminish 
soon after. 

Summary and Discussion }—The obser^'ations on age 
changes in stature during the earlier decades of adult life, ex¬ 
tend now to the following ethnic groups: 

Whites—the French, Belgians, English, Alsatians, Russians, 
Armenians, Old-Americans; 

Yellow-Brown (and mixed)—Kirghiz, Uzbeks, Eskimo (a 
small group), American Indians; 

Blacks—American Negroes and Mulattoes. 

The data on males are much richer than those on the 
females, nevertheless there is enough of the latter for the 
appreciation of conditions in that sex. 

Notwithstanding their various deficiencies, the available 
data are seen to tend in the same direction. They indicate 
that, on the average, growth in stature, more especially in 
the males, Is not fully concluded when the age of 24, the 
ordinarily accepted age of maturity, is reached, or even when 
all the ephiphyses of the skeleton are joined to their bones 
(before 30); but that it proceeds slightly, through what can 
only be interstitial accretions, well into the 4th decade. 

There doubtless exists, however, in this as in all other 
organic phenomena, much individual and probably even some 
group variation, but the mean tendencies are clear enough 
and evidently universal. 

The Body Stem and Limbs 

The only data on the proportions of the trunk and limbs 
at different ages during adult life, are those of Plrtzner and 

2.K: »[J 11 iome other moK or Iru nlrvint oa in heiglit 

durtng adult Lif«, in the rich H termture on stature, They show in gecKral similar condi* 
tiooi, except, where sonme disturbinjf facton have erideEitly' interfered^ The following 
may be meotianed more especially: RobertSp Chairp c/ A*l^ropowvlry, fi*, 

Ldndon, 1S78; and DaVedporta Ch. B., and Love, Army AmtiTupaio^t 8^^ 

WaibLdgtonp [921. 
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my own. But these data are not comparable^ for Pfluner, 
measuring cadavers, w^as obliged to secure his determinations 
in a somewdiat different way from that In which they are taken 
on the living. 

Pfit:.n€ry 1899.^—to the stem height (pcrineum-vertei), 
Pfitzner gives regrettably only the absolute proportions with-* 
out their relation to stature. His figures show merely, 
therefore, that absolutely (barring w'hat may be an incidental 
maximum between 20 and 25) the stem length augments 
slightly to between 31 and 40 (o.r., p, 361). 

Ilrdhckn, 1935, 1935-—my OU Jmericans^ p. 116, are 
given the ratios of stem length to stature for groups of 25 of 
the youngest and again the oldest of the subjects of both 
sexes, which show^ interesting conditions but do not bear on 
our present problem. 

The Pueblo monograph contains some relevant data 
(o.f ., p. 279), They are given here slightly rearranged : 


Ace asd Heiuitt Sirrtsic in tke Abult Pl eblq Ikdiaxs 


Arc.. ... ..... 

Below 2 B ; 
Years 

ai-jfl Vean 

SO 

Veiri I- 

CrSj) 




Sub;oct*.... 

Mean Stcm-SLaLiine per cent rttio + 
( 86 ) 

(j;) 

S3j6 

(Ii 65 

S3.S 

( 50 ) 

J /.0 

Subiecii..... , 


m 

jjj 

(ii) 

Alcan Stcm-SLaiLire percent ratio ^, 



The data suggest that iti the males there is no significant 
change in the relative proportions of the imnk and limbs 
until semhty begins to set in, after which the relative height 
of the trank decreases. This would imply that whatever 
changes in stature take place from below 38 to the beginnings 
of senile changes, they affect about equally the limbs and the 
stem In the females conditions appear slightly different— 
the stem during the progressive period of the adult life in- 
crea^s slightly^ more than the lower limbs, to decrease at a 
greater rate after the initiation of the regressive changes. 

* No old or d^repiu included. 
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To the above may be added some as yet unpublished rec¬ 
ords on other Indians of the Southwest and of northern 
Mexico. 


Ace Am Heicbt Sittwc; SttM-SrATifEE Ratio is Adult [nuiass of tBK Soutuw est 
ASD N'ofcTHJtE.'i Mexico Otme* tiias Pueslos 



Ymn 

Yffin, 

YewtA 

Mtifs (581} 



1 M 

Subjects ^ ^ r. + * 


Mc;in Stcm-Staiurc percent ratio ^ 


5^-5 

s>*s 

Ftmaif/ (384) 



ilS} 

Subjects. . ... F L .. t : 

^S 7 ) 

C199) 

Mean Siem-Si;nurc per cctit mio ... 



JJJ 


The conditions shown by the above table are practically 
identical with those of the Pueblos, which strengthens 
materially the tentative deductions made with the latter. 

A somewhat noteworth)^ fact, apparent in both the Indian 
series, is the verj" slightly lower value of the ratio in the males, 
at 28-50, as compared with that below z8. There is one 
possible explanation, which is that of preponderance in each 
of the 28-30 male series of individuals above 40 or 45 years 
of age and hence showing already some of the effects of regres¬ 
sive changes. The subject needs further elucidation. 

The Upper Limbs 

P/itzngr, 1899, in his series of Alsatian bodies, studied also 
the effects of age on the adult arm length (acromion—tip of 
medius, right limb). Regrettably he gives again only the 
absolute values, not their relation to stature. In the males of 
his material, disregarding some irregularities, the arm length 
is seen to augment until the sixth decade; in the women from 
20-25 changes are so small and irregular as to be 

insignificant. 

IJrdtifka, 1923, 1933-—In my own case the measurements 
were those of the arm span and were all made on the living. 

1 No old or Jeonrpii, 
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In the old-American Whites, where the arm stretch was 
compared only in the youngest and oldest (up to 6o) adults,^ 
there were found marked differences la favor of the youngest, 
viz.; 


Old Americans: Stastce axd A^e 

Maltr 



Mba Aft, 
Ycara 


Brtadth 
of Ch«t 

Ara 

Stretch 

Cent 
RalIo Aim 
Stretch 
SCALUK 

21 Youngest. 

^4 

I73J 

29,0 



35 Oldcat. + +..p 

59 

174.6 

1 ^99 

17J.8 





=; ...____ 

=4 

i 6 j.q 

36.3 

161.3 


ts OMcBt. 

S 7 

[&0.5 

27.0 

150.1 

odd 


The breadth of chest, it is seen, was not responsible for the 
difference, which however is probably due not to any shorten¬ 
ing of the upper limb, but to a diminution mth age of the 
elasticity of the parts involved and the capacity to stretch. 

The data on the Pueblos and other Indians are, it will be 
seen, more serviceable to the problem here dealt with, which 
is that of growth during a part of the adult age, though the 
grouping, made for other purposes, is not as detailed as would 
be desirable. 


Aob as® STKETCir is Aduw Fubsw Inuiaxs 



t^o Jf^Ut 

S> Frmafer 


cS 

Ykms 

Yun 

Atgve 

54 

Yewi 

Bduw 

AS 

Ygui 

Yon 

Above 

54 

Ycui 

Subjeeti.... 

Meuk Stituir. ++ ___ 

Mean Arm Strietch.. 

Per E!cnt lAtraof Arm SIpcxcI^ to StiHire, *,.,, 

{J 7 ) 
l6^.S 
16a je 

(1145 

16J.6 

16s.] 

lesj 

(asj 

i6j:9 

167.13 

Us) 

1£|.S 

tss^ 

ioaj 6 

(60) 

tst.6 

iSS-6 

roj.d 

< 13 ) 

155.2 


» Tir Old Amfritaiu, pp, iir, i J 4 . 
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Ace AHU ^Veai STtutTcu isr Adclt liTPlAJrs or tssl Southwest A?fP NoaTHeait Mexico 

Other than Pueblos 



44 T 



jA 

Vesjv 


Ab^ve 

So 

Bdow 

sS 

y*wv 

?a- 5 * 

Yean 

Above 

S& 

Yeart 


Subjects. . r T. I 

xVtcan Stature, . 

Mean Arm Streteh.^ . 

Per Mtii rido of Arm Stntich to StaiuM___ 

(116J 

1M.5 

17^-6 

]6S.4 

l^i.6 

(7i) 

HS+9 

l69.t 

(jo) 

lS4-i 

ISsO 

(is?) 

tS 3 -S 

tSfi-4 

rw.7 

; (*7) 

1 33-7 
IJ6.3 
inrJ 


In the Indians, barring the Pueblo maleSj there are Mine 
age differences in arm stretch, both absolutely and relatively; 
but there is visible no decided or regular tendency, particularly 
in the females. 

The Head 

Ptrekafpe (iSjfij.—That a decrease in the volume of the 
head takes place during senility, was known more or less to 
various observers of the earlier parts of last century, among 
them Meckel Tenon {AHm. InstiL, 1), Soemmenig 

(C,H. fab,, I), Bedard {Anat. gin*). That the dimensions of 
the head did not completely cease to enlarge when the adult 
life was reached, was first observed in 1836 by Parchappe.^ 


DlUEKSICiNa OF THE UeaO AffD AoE IS THE AbUlT FileNCH 



so MoUi 

Ftmialit 


VeaM 


4-0—5Q- 

Yeu« 

An 

Ye&rft. 





Ao 


Yeirf 

vut 

<jvef 


3.0—40. 

Year«j 


ircarB 

OJMj. 

over 

Subjects, 

( 2 i) 

i£ 3 .[ 

(16) 

i £«.5 

iSJi 

14.30 

3 <S -99 

36,10 

30.77 

ia,i3 

f' 5 ) 

168^ 

[ 8.56 

36.16 

3109 

27.62 

(8) 

171.5 

ia.90 

1447 

IS-io 

36.36 

JtlS 

2848 

m 

e66jS 

18,78 

14,03 

^^66 

36J05 

Ji-ia 

23 , 1 ] 

(m) 

(1+) 

(») 

{9) 

tis) 

Stature, .. 

Hejtd Jtflinrf/r/.' 

Breadth * p 

AaterD-pq$t. ^ ^, 

Lateral..... _ 

Anterior. ^ 
Posterior. , 

iS.5j; 

14.17 

i 4 -S 5 

^ 6 .zi 

30.20 

27.38 

17.61 

IJSS 

34*5 

34.19 

39.0 

35.64 

17.71 

13,41 

34.18 

34.71 

19.37 

25,06 

i 7 * 7 i 

1343 

33 *9 
3+-77 

3043 

16,43 

17-97 

t^32 

33.74 

34 . 9 t 

30.05 

26.3s 

17.S7 

^354 

3543 

34-29 

50102 

26.28 


' Pirtrliippes, Jlffh/rtk/f lur rmwfVol. I. Du visluinc de li %Zu Cl dc Pen^ 
eiphib ehes Iliiiimiii. 1836; chap. II[, hjlu^ntf d* TAgt lur la inlumf ia (ilt. 

» Between potnti juit above the auilitar>' mcaiL 
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Parchappe found that the volume of the head in the 
French of his observations augmented sensibly to approxi¬ 
mately the age of 5O1 after which there set in progressive 
sensible diminution. As the work is rare it will be of interest 
to reproduce here his tables. 

There is no information as to just what social class or 
classes these measurements represent. The series are cer¬ 
tainly inadequate, and the higher stature of the 50-60 year 
group of males disturbs. Nevertheless a slight general pre^ 
gression in the values of the different measurements^ particu¬ 
larly in the males and up to at least the fourth decade, is 
noticeable. Parchappe had some impression that it was es¬ 
pecially the fore part of the head that enlarged, and that this 
might be connected with the enlargement of the frontal 
sinuses; which is negatived by similar increases in the two 
sexes. His conclusion was (p, 35); “Augmentation in volume 
does not appear to cease at the time assigned as the end of 
growth in general, but seems, on the contrary^, to continue 
gradually up to 60 years. This gradual increase is more 
marked in the males.” 

PJitznef.—'Ko further observations on head growth during 
adult life had materialised until 18991 wheu the subject was 
shown to have received a substantial test by W, Pfitzner.’ 

From his rich data (3,400 bodies of both sexes) Pfitzner 
reached the following deductions on the growth of the different 
head proportions: 

If rad Length 

Males—maximum reached 31-40; only little further 
change. 

Females—maximum reached 31-40; only litUe further 
change. 

Head Breadth 

^ Z, ^iarphcL und L 
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Hfad Height 

Males—maximum reached 1^—40, slight diminution, but 
not progressive, later. 

Feijftalcs—maximum reached slight diminution, 

but not progressive, later. 

Htad Circumference 

Male—slight progressive increase throughout adult life. 
Female—slight progressive Increase to 80 years. 

The data on which these conclusions were based are as 
follows: 


Ace a>'p Head in Ai>ui,t Alsatians 


Afit i-44 rT. + r+ # + -- + + +i+>- + ^ 

IS-30 

YAn 


W-JS 

Yew 

Yeazi 

Yean. 

si-^ 

YCATi 

A1-70 
Yean 

7 i^Jd 

Yam 

El 

Yean 

*ver 











Subj«tj ^.. 

C7sJ 

m 

(a*) 

(iTfll 

(IJS) 

im ) 

(259) 

1170) 

i+i) 

Head Length,. 

1342 

18.55 

18.56 

13.69 

]3,£o 

1I.69 

18.66 

1S.7J 

1S.75 

Brcadtii,* , 

15.14 

15-tS, 

1347 

TS.SI 



I5.SO 

15.31 

15.£i 

Height. 

12.09 

12.51 

12.20 

12.22 

12.(} 

12.19 

12.17 

11.1+ 

[2.16 

Cin-umference . 

S4.0 


54,6 

64 9 


>4~9 

54^8 

55.0 

SS-i 











Subjecu... ....... 

(46) 

m 

(7S) 

(*36) 

(158) 

{180) 

(172) 

(177) 

(59) 

Hold -- - r. . * 

17JS7 

17-77 


18.03 

[7.8£ 

17-94 

[8.02 

IB.O7 

18.03 


14-70 

14.^6 

14.76 

14.84 

14.83 

14-9P 

I+.85 

t^M 

14.89 

Heighu^, + ^+ 

[1^3 

11.71 

[1.65 

11.73 

[[.£4 

1 [.58 

11-55 

1 1.63 

1X.&2 

Cirnuiifcreocc. 

32,0 

35 + 


52-9 

3*-7 

S2.t 

3J,0 

63^ 

54.8 


The figures make plain that in all the head measurements 
except height there is a perceptible progressive enlargement 
duringadultlife with age. Inheightalonethereareevidently 
no differences. Senile diminution In this group of subjects 
was evidently absent. 

Regrettably Pfitzner gives only the absolnte measure¬ 
ments without their relation to stature. 

HrdliUka, 1925.—The next contribution to the subject 
are my studies on the Old .Americans.^ The results are here 
reproduced. 

^ TLcr-c tm difFcreacts In ihuc number^ with the KVermI Ibcad 
but they couEd hs.vt h;id no eETrct na ilic 

* Tkr Old Jmtnsanjj Bjilumore^ 1915^ p, 150^ tabk 9®. 
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Acs ANJ> tUE The EC Head DiAiicifi:iw ih AptftT Oui-AitEKKiAtt Wkitbs’ 


Aie 


Fmiaiti 

lUtlPoniteirr 

(34.7) 

Seurb^ni '‘‘ EnEi- 

f 347 ) 


Breadth 

HciEbi 


BTvadLb 

UdEht 

Leaftb 

Btadih 


20^29 Years ,, 

30-39, ...... 

4®-49 . 

Above 59. .... 

11,32 
II 31 
tl-3l 
1142 

ii.ji 

S.S7 

SM 

S.9T 

s.oo 

796 
8.00 
8.00 
7 -H 1 

11.33 

It44 

8 . 3 j 

8 .sa 

7-93 

S.03 

[I41 

11.52 

11.53 
' 11.8B 

9,09 

9 IS 
9.1? 

8.83 

8.18 

S,21 

£.29 

8.36 


The conclusions reached were: 

Head length —there is observable in both sexes a slight absolute 
as w'ell as relative (vs. stature) augmentation of head 
length up to about the middle of the adult period. 
Head breadth a similar slight progressive increase as with 
length, absolutely as well as relatively to stature, is 
also observable with the breadth of the head, though 
In the males tt is somewhat irregular, while in the 
females it appears to stop with the fifth decade. The 
older men and women of both the main series (Labora¬ 
tory) show, as with length, slightly smaller dimensions 
thaD ihc rest of the adults. 

Head keight^in the females there is a slight but fairly regular 
absolute as well as relative increase in head height 
Up to the sixth decade; but there is no appreciable 
growth in this proportion in the males. 

The growth in the size of the head as a whole will best 
be seen from the next table, where the useful mean of the 
three head diameters, or cephalic module, is considered. 

A gradual perceptible increase in head size throughout 
the earlier half of the adult period is seen quite plainly in 

both sexes m this group, and that both absolutely as well as 
relatively to stature. 

Jarcko,~Jn 1935 Jarcho published his measurements on 
four large groups of mates of the Soviet republics.* The data 

»Gcoupi of ]CH thin fivE lubjcEU omitud. 

> AntAivp. Anz., Xn, H. j. 
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Alcp THE Mea?c Heap PiAMrritA tn Ajujlt OLb - Au^sticjm Wiutis *■ 



ao-ifl 

Yean 

JO-M 

V'eara 

40 - 4 ^ 

Veart 

S 0 ^» 

Yean 

Above 59^ 
Yean 

AMa: 

(915 

(63) 

( 47 ) 

t 34 ) 

(H) 


16.35 

16.40 

1643 

1643 

16,17 

Soailurn “Ensiinffrj*'\ ^* 

Laltorat&ry: 

SiAturt.. . . ..... 

f3i8> 

16.34 

174.14 

(*9) 

< 6,39 

<74.97 

> 74-54 

173.98 

I 7 - 1 - 7 S 

Per ccfll rsiilppr Cephalic Module to 
Stature.^, 

9'39 

937 

P 4 f 

9 -t 4 

9 -J< 

SoMlA^rn **Engiiwrs**; 

Stature., . 

Per cent ratio of CepLaltc Module to 
Stature.. ..... 

l^mory. ...... .... 

174-33 

i>.J 7 

<?») 

173-54 

9 - 44 , 

( 7 » 

(36) 

(a 7 > 

(3) 


tS -33 

> 5-59 

15,67 

I 5-54 

(is-si) 

Lahoraitny: 

Staturt + »+ +^. i.*.... .. + + ^ 8.,. f « 

162.57 

161.96 

[6241 

IS 9.»8 

(166.07) 

' Per cent ratio of Cephalic Module 10 

Stature.... .... 

9 - 5 S 

9^3 

Ms 

9-76 

(O-Ji) 


Age Ajfia Heap Dlaueteiu m Fault Groups or Apcn.T SovrsT PEoruEs’ 


Aflea. t 

jch-J5 Yujhii 

IKS-Jv Vmrv 

jO Ycari'aiul above 

Sialur^ 




Pussiaut . #4.4,. + + 4. +1. L 4 4. .. 


168.4 

]66.[ 

Klri^fiiieL + t. .i 

165.6 

164.0 

163,7 

UzDkIca. __ 

164.0 

165.0 

163,7 

Armenians _........... 

165.8 

1^3-6 

162.4 

Hf^id L^ni$k 


Ruastana. ...... *. ^ ^ 


1930 


Kiri'biz. 4 , 



(*99 

Usdwkj. ................. 

ta.07 

1B.17 

18^ 

Aimetiiaui^. .»^ 4 ^- 

17.PJ 

17-94 

17.8S 

Iftad Brfodtk 




Rimians ____« 

[5.16 

t$.t6 

15.0B 

Eirighiz ...... 

IS 9 S 

[6.01 

16.0B 

Uzbeb... .. 

15.72 

1571 i 

15.70 

AnncmanB .. ^, d . ^ + + + 4 + * + ^ 

>5.36 

IS 44 

>3-36 

IlfOdHri^ki 


Ruuians^^ .. 

13,00 

13.14 

13,05 

Kirshlz. .... 

12.85 

[Z.99 

11.90 

Uzbeb ........._ 

13.08 

[5,01 

130^ 

Armenians .. 

—^ 




^ Thf OM Jirurtfsru, ub^e 130^ pr 187 . 
* Abstracted A. 
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extend to 807 RussianSi 772 Kirghiz, 671 Uzbeks, and 600 
Armenians. They are shown in table on page 867, 

The four racial groups do not behave exactly alike, but 
there is a general resemblance. There is in atl, it is seen, a 
plain increase up to at least 40 In head length, with less or 
none in breadth and less also in height. If the three di“ 
me ns ions in the three groups, where they are provided, be 


taken in their mean 




conditions are clearer: 


Ac£ Avist Meak DiAuerjsiL of thc Hjlui i»r j Gaouk of Aoult Sovjbt PjeoFues 


....................... 

aa“a5 Yetara 

36 -jj 9 Yean 

i ^ Yean and defer 

Russians... 

15.76 

15,87 

*5 77 

K.ii:ghtE —... 

15 79 

ii’H 

1599 

Uzbek*,..,.. 

15,62 

15-67 1 

IS 7 + 


In two of the groups there is a slight progression in siz*e 
of the head throughout the ages represented, in one up to at 
least the fortieth year. All the groups of this siudy, moreover, 
are those of non'lntellectual workers, 

llrdltika, 1935,—My Indian data, published recently or 
still unpublished, relate partly to the Pueblos, partly to other 
Indians of the Southwest and northern Mexico. 


Aoe and Heab Diaketeks is Apult Pl-eBIjO ImiANS 
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2^ 
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lT.i 
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iw 


IM 
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sa 

Vwi 
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lU 


Oil 

IT.T 

lU 


Biriidlb 


BtSfiqT 

Sfl 

Yajf 


1^ 

».|l 


m) 

fl 4 i 


Van 


till] 

%iM 

IJI 
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S«] 

V«n 


m 

lA.U 


£10 

£tf») 


edfifct 


BtiAW, 

28 

Yean 


m 

ii .71 

MS 


fSl) 

1 M 7 

ut 




0111 

I 3 L» 

AJT 


SM 


sg 

Ysirt 




£in 

13.40 


Mw) iDnswIcr 


m 

Ye»ri 




(213 


28 ^ 5 U 

Ymjm 


a 




Al»v« 

SO 

Ym 


i 4 t 




JOJJ 


In the male Pueblos the length of the head remained un¬ 
changed; the breadth and height by the sixth decade had 
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perceptibly increased. In the females the head increased 
slowly with age to the sixth decade in all proportions. 

These data may now be supplemented by the underneath 
unpublished records on other Indians of the Southwest. 


Agc jlkd Head m Adult Ikdjans of tse Southwest ajjd Ndeteeilx 

Mesico Otheii than Pteblos 


............ 


Bnvhh 


piiDotor 


Yiiin 

2^ 

Vm 

U 

Ywi ■ 

Bfllfl* 

tt 

Vnn 

Yuri 

Atw 

M 

Btlam 

Veu« 

23 ^ 

Y«ari 

lAben 

» 

Bik« 

YfeUf 

AboTQ 

30 

YcKff 



mi) 

C55S} 

1 CIM) 

«2ll> 


tm 

<21lJ 


tim 

mi) 


tm 

Mm....... 

i lUA 

1S.M 


JL« 

IMA 

I4.7A 


13.44 

t3.4fl 

IMA 

1S.74 

ILM 

Fw omt ef 













SWeKr,-,. r 

fl-Jf? 

^U^ 

nJi 


PM 





pje 

SJB 

pjta 















CTft> 

(S«7| 


C7S> 

CW7J 



C3ffn 

m 


(MTI 


. 

17J6^ 

i7M 

irj4 

U,AS 


l-LW 

IXSi 


131,13 

liM 

13,14 

15 ^ 

Bb- emt fif 













Stmen ..... 

itJO 

itSM 

iiSi 

SJI 

f4& 






m 



The above figures leave no doubt as to a gradual slight 

increase in the dimensions of the adult head among the 
Indians until approximately the sixth decade. In connection 
with the relativc-to-stature data, it must be course be borne 
in mind that after about 45 the stature begins to decrease, 
which affects the relation- 

Summary .'—Since 1826 the subject of changes in head 
dimensions with age, during adult life, has received the 
attention of four workers. Their observations extended to 
four groups of Whites, namely the French, old-Americans, 
Russians and Armenians; and to several groups of Yellow- 
Browns or mixed, including the Uzbeks, Kirghiz, and a series 
of the tribes of the American Indians. The results are not 
entirely uniform and make it probable that there are some 
differences in the phenomena under consideration in con¬ 
tingents of even the same race. But the general tendency, 
particularly clear when the mean diameter instead of the 
separate dimensions of the head is considered, is plain enough. 
It shows that in the average the optimum size of the hiad is 

^To appronmAuly 60, wiili 1 iHF^Il-pDcs^rvrd older inidividuatsr 
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not reached until the fourth, fifth or possibly even the sixth 
decade of life. The subject, however, is complex and will 
need much further study before definite detailed conclusions 
can be established. 

As to what the adult augmentation in the size of the head 
may be due to is as yet problematical, but the indications are 
that their main cause is a progressive slight enlargement of 
the brain. There is no evidence that either the scalp or the 
bones of the vault thicken %vith age, while the enlargement 
of the head after 30 in the males and after 25 in the females, 
and that in breadth and even in height as well as in length, 
precludes the possibility of its being due, as was believ'ed by 
Parchappe, to growth in the frontal sinuses. This seems to 
leave as the cause of the augmentation only a growth of the 
brain. Just why and how this should continue after adult 
life is reached, will be a point for future determination. 

The Face 

The study of the adult facial dimensions, more particularly 
that of the facial height, is seriously complicated by wear or 
loss of teeth and by absorption of the alveolar processes. 
Tooth wear is especially common and in later adult life pro¬ 
nounced in primitive peoples, while loss and absorption are 
frequent in the civilized Whites. Furthermore, the nasion, 
one of the two essential landmarks for the measurement of 
the height of the face proper, is difficult of precise location; 
though whatever bias may develop in regard to it is liable to 
remain constant with the same observer, so that individual 
comparisons such as are here dealt with would not be affected. 

The face (less the forehead), must properly be viewed as 
only an adjunct or associate of the vault of the head. The 
only direct correlation between the two is that in breadth, 
and that is essentially of a simple mechanical nature. The 
functions and origin of the face and the vault differ radically, 
the face in the main being the product of the apparatus of 
mastication. Both the vault and the face, however, correlate 
in a measure directly with stature. 
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There enters still another factor Into this subject, and that 
is that of habits. It is not certain with a series of white 
people that their masticatory habits or exertions have not 
changed in the course of time and affected the facial dimen' 
sions. Such a gradual change would certainly take place in a 
transit from less to more cultured condition of a people and 
that probably in a very few generations. 

It is with these understandings that the subject of possible 
changes in the dimensions of the face with age, during the 
adult period, must be considered. 

There are but three authors who paid special attention to 
such changes. They are Pfitzner, Jarcho, and the writer, 
Ffitxner ^—^Measurements on his large series of Alsatian 
(mainly) cadavers have shown this author that the facial 
height (to nasion}^ as well as the facial breadth, kept on 
enlarging perceptibly up to the period of 51-60, after which 
the changes were irregular and immaterial. His data 
follow! 


Ace ASD Facial ik .Apvlt ,4l5atians 
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htejans . . ^ r . . . ^ , r .. ^ 
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1J.69 

nn 

02 
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13.84 
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12.78 


[3.92 

11.96 

(1.98 

1^.90 

[4.97 

[3.01 


The data certainly bear out the author’s conclusions—if 
no material cultural change has taken place in the population 
during the several generations represented by the subjects. 

' Z. iind Amkrop^yL^ L 

* NurnWra of ftubjeett with iliflit diflrrencef the tame a« with hoe heighu 
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Hrdliika, 1925.—The work on the Old Americans ^ brought 
the first data on age changes during the adult stage in the 
living. The two principal measurements of the anatomical 
face gave the following values: 


Ace Facial DiiiEsaicss is Abitlt Olb-Ameiiicak Whites 
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The conclusions that it seemed legitimate to draw from 
the above follow; 

Taking the “youngest^’ and the “oldest” of the subjects, 
it is seen that in the absolute measurements, in the males, 
the face of the oldest is somewhat higher as well as slightly 
broader than that of the youngest. In the females similar 

1 TA# Old ^mpricinUf 1925^ pp . 212-215, 

■ None agtd Of d«nq>lt or DUtjcrially affected by wear (nc^iglble in WBitoi) of 
lo4« of ueih. 
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conditions prevail, the absolute values being slightly greater 
in die elderly* Relatively to stature* in the males, the oldest 
show a slightly greater relative height than the youngest, 
while the breadth ratios arc identical* In the females, the 
ratio of the facial dimensions to stature is, in the case of every 
one of the measurements, quite perceptibly higher in the 
oldest than in the youngest of the group. In connection with 
the oldest females/' however, there is a probability that the 
stature had already suffered some senile reduction, which 
naturally would affect the ratio. 

The records by decades throw a more intimate light on the 
conditions. These records make it plain that, notwithstand¬ 
ing some irregularity, the facial like the head proportions 
increase slightly with age in both seses up to middle life, 
but that in the sixth decade, again as with the head, there 
occur for some reason smaller averages- These, when the 
intermediate groups are left out as in the first comparison, 
mask the changes that have taken place before. 

In the Old Americans therefore, as in the Alsatians, the 
face appears to enlarge appreciably, during adult life, in both 
its height and breadth, and that up to the sixth decade, 

Jar^ko .—The measurements of this author apply to groups 
in which no substantial cultural change has taken place 
between the time of the older and younger subjects and where, 
therefore, the age effects may be expected to show more con¬ 
clusively, The evidence Is presented in the next table: 
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Though these data are not fully satisfactory as to the age 
subdivisions, they nevertheless are of no small importance. 
They conclusively corroborate both Pfitzncr’s and my 
observations. The face in both sexes, in all the groups thus 
far covered in this connection, tends to enlarge both in height 
and breadth with age, to fairly late in the adult period. 

IlTdiilka, 1935 -—latest contributions to this subject 
are the data given in my Pueblo Indians, etc.” ^ The main 
part of these records arc here reproduced: 
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Average,.. .. 

Per teiil of Staxure. , 

(S') 

( 344 ) 

(3*) 

(h) 

f66> , 

(>s) 

14,17 

S.66 

I.|.i6 

i.6r 

14.J1 

5,77 

T 3-41 

8S3 

13 SI 

13,63 


The general tendency is plainly enough toward a sHght 
progressive growth, both absolute as well as relatively to 
stature, in both the anatomical height and the greatest breadth 

I 4m. y, Phyi. XX, pp. 
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of the face. It manifests itself in both seses and proceeds 
evidently through most, if not all, the adult life before regres¬ 
sive changes become initiated. 

Why the face, on the average, should proceed to enlarge 
during two or three decades after the mature stage is reached, 
can not as yet be definitely decided. There are, it seems, but 
two possible causes. The adult facial growth may correlate 
Tvith similar growth in the vault of the skull; or it may be the 
result of the work performed by the apparatus of mastication. 
Both perhaps are involved. The matter will need special 
investigation on most suitable materials. 

The Cephalic ajid Facial Indices 

The main data on the behavior of these indices with age 
during adult life, are furnished by Pfitzner, Jarcho and the 
writer. 

The Cephalic Index .—Pfitzner ’ in his study of the Alsatian 
dead, reached the conclusion that “the length-breadth index 
of the head throughout the entire cxtrauterinc life is constant.’* 
His figures are here quoted: 


Ace asd Cetbavtc Iitdex in Lower .AuiATiAifi (Post Mortem) 


Aw, Vrut 


1-3 


5-4 


4 - 50 ,,,.,,,, 

15-20. . 

30-25,,. 


C^tiballc tote 

Aw, Year* 

Ccp^iatk tiukx 

83.5 

25^30.. 

834 

«J-S 

35-40--.. - 

85,0 

tj.6 

4-]~50<i L L, j.,, + 

83,0 

83-9 

51-60 .. 

83,1 

81.J 

61-70, .. ., 

S3.I 

8J.7 

71-^.,, .. 

€2,8 

8j.j 

Bl-lOO,... 

« 3 -S 


What interests most for the present is that there was plainly 
no appreciable or regular change in the cephalic index of this 
group throughout the adult period. 

In my Old Americans there is also no significant alteration:;® 

^ Z Morph&L vnd JnlkfQp., I, p, 372, 

■ pp, [6S-9. 
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Ct^&ALic Ikpes jwsd Age 




Fenuka 

Afft, 

»-ag 

Veui 


43-40 

Year* 

Vcari 

OIW 

aa-3? 

Yetrt 




Ora 

vS« 


LAboratDr)% ^ * ,,., ^+ 

Scuthem “EDgED«ri” 

l9») 

78-4' 

(jiBj 

77-9 

(63) 

7 Bj 6 

t*9) 

77-6 

(47) 

77-9 

(j+) 

7®.o 

77‘9 

t?*) 

79-7 

(71) 

79-5 

OS) 

79-fi 

{17) 

79-3 

(1) 

JB.4 


Jarcho's data (^ 935 ) ^ not agree with the preirlous. 
They ^how thus: 


Age Cephalic Iitdex ik A&ult Males of Foufi.GsdvFS of Soviet PopmAiioHa 



M- 2 J Y«arft 

afr-Jp! Vtra 

4 & Ycari alwe 

RuEiians (307)*,.. 

793 

78,6 

7 ®-S 

Kirghiz. (77i)..... 

85.9 

S^i 

^ 4-9 

Uzbeks (^71).. .H* 

37.0 

36.0 

85.3 

Axmcnijnj (600)... 

SS,8 

S 6 a 

ss-<> 


Except in the Armenians^ where the re$ult^ are irregular^ 
in all the three remaining groups the index diminishes steadily 
with age. The changes, especially In the Uzbeks and Rus¬ 
sians, are so appreciable that they could hardly be attributed 
to accident* 

The latest relevant data on the subject are those on my 
Pueblo and other American Indians*.® They range as follows: 


PuEBU> CephaUC IK R^LATIOAt to Ace (UsEOOlMEU 



Ma]«i 

Pccrmlfia 

^ ..■■■. 

Bdi^ 

as 

Veu? 


Abw^ 

S3 

V«Atl 

SelQV 

as 

YfilH 

as-so 

Mbf^ 

Ysn 

Number of Subjects. _, 

Average.. . 

* 

( 34 ) 

B2.2 

till) 

fil-j 

(a?) 

81 ,j 

(«) 

$£.0 

tS 3 ) 

Hrl 

(i i> 

Bs.j 


* jfmhap. Xll* Uble, p. 17^, 

* Of TfljnboT And P^nsia. 

■ Jm. Pkyx- Jfnikrt^p^ XX, p. 316. 
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SdUtUWESTCaTf AStD NoUTH McXICAJf IStHASfS, E*CtU*JVE Of TJtt PUEBIOS: CsMAilC 

IVD£X {UlSDIfiFOItHED Hl?ACa) 


Number of Subjecn.- + - 

.1 (iiO 

(SS8) 

(iCo) 

(76) 

(m 



80.87 

1 79-04 

' 82.19 



The indications from the above are not definite enough 
for any valid generalization. In the Pueblo males, and es¬ 
pecially in the other-than-Pueblo Indian females, the youngest 
adults show a tendency toward a higher cephalic index than 
that of the older ages, or at least than that of the year 

groupsj but in the other scries there is nothing regular. The 
data would seem therefore to partly support the evidence on 
the Alsatians and the Old Americans, partly that on the 
Russians, Kirghiz and Uzbeks. What appears certain is 
that Pfilzner's insistence on the “unchangeability” of the 
index can not be accepted. This is further supported by the 
growing evidence that in various human groups there is 
observable a perceptible change with time toward a relatively 
broader head. That there should be group differences in 
this respect must be expected. 

The Morphological face Index 
The data on this ratio are given by the same authors as 
those on the cephalic index. 

PfitZHePs observations on the Alsatian dead, from birth 
lo oldest age, showed a progression in the numerical value 
of the facial Index up to adult life- During the adult stage, 
as will be seen below, this progress is much slowed down 
(20-40), or even ceases (after 40). The maximum attained in 
high old age is I think incidental, due to alveolar absorption- 


AgE AS» TBC MaMHOlOOlCAt FACrAL iMBtE IS AeULT LoweE AUATlAlfS (PoST 

Moutoi) 






¥ca^ 


Ymiw 

7I-IO 

Ycara 

Si Vwi 
a±i 4 avtf 

Mil«.*.. 

69.2 

Bg.6 

90.1 

9ai 

90.t 

89.9 

904 

gz .7 

Females. + + ^. 

U .7 

®i ‘9 

8€.5 

85.7 

86.4 

86.8 

87.1 

86.S 
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The next data published are mmCi on the Old Americans* 
Their gist follows: 


AcC AHD TAB MoBTUa LOCI CAL FaC[AI. l!fb£3t t'!i AdULT DLz>-AweiliCAiT WfnTEfi 




Fcwhi-Iw 

-Aa? .. « .. 

Up t v 

Vwiti 

TWfi 

VfWa 

1 

tJp w 

Vca.bi 

Vun 

4 »- 4 V 

YtAM * 

Ja-» 

Vuiri 

Over 

Vraii 

SubjccH. 

AvcfAjii;... 

{91) 

li+s* 

( 6 >) 

S 6.49 

(47) 

B7.7J 

(34) 1 Ui ) 

S6.74 86.14 

il 

C 7 J) 

83,18 

(715 

Hr ; 

t 36 ) 

85.01 

(* 7 ) 

35.^ 

tj) 

34,81 


The evidence conforms in the main to that of Pfit^ner, 
Up to approximately 50 in the males and 40 in the females 
the index riseSj but after that tends toward diminution^ 

Jarcho^s data of 193S fc^llow^ and they too show partial 
agreement withj though also partial differences from, those 
of Pfitzner* In the Kirghiz and the Armenians the facial 
index rises as far as the age groups reach, in the Uzbeks and 
Russians there is a dimliiulion after the 26—39 period. 


Adb thl Afou^^'LcNircAL Facial t^d-EX in Adult Foitr Soviet 

FtOTLEJ 


A«w - i 

KHJi v«/# 

V«r» 

40 Vqm mn4 Diref 

RUMlADi . . . . .. 


39.6 

S94 

99.J 

91.1 

89 JO 

m 

89,6 

91,1 

RiixHix, __ 

994 

89,0 

9 ^ 

ArnicfilBiu, 


My data on the Pueblo* followed those of Jarcho.* They 
ahow differing conditions; 


Aot *i» tw* Mouhhiacical Faciai lit Apult Puebiq Ikpian. 



MiJn 

FtmAlt* 

Aw,,.*,,- .. 1 

Belbw vll 
V«Ji 

\ 1 

Ycari 

[ Abvre « 

1 VcmTi 

Ymn 

?S-3jd 

Ymim 

Ytm 

Sabircti*..,, ^ 

MffrpheL Firt loa^i. .. 

III) 

9iS 

fj4J> 

31.9 

(3*) 

9i-4 

(n> 

8j.j 

(«) 

83.7 

Us) 

Sq.9 


‘ “Hi, P«W«. 4 m. J. Pky>. ,53^^ XX, pp. 349 - 1 *. 
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Here, in the males, there is a perceptible decrease in the 
index with age or, as more correctly expressed, a gradual 
Increase from the oldest to the youngest adults—the reverse 
of what was seen in the Pfitzner series of Whites and in 
Jarcho's Kirghiz and Armenians, The cause here is a 
gradual relative decrease, as we proceed from the old to the 
young, in the breadth of the face, brought about probably 
by a progressive advance in civilization. In the females 
conditions seem different, but the numbers of subjects are 
too small for any definite conclusions. 

In the other Indians of the Southwest and northern 
Mexico matters are much the same as in the Pueblos, viz,: 


Aac Tii£ M&iifaoLocicAL Facial Index in ApVXt iKiiiAMt or NexTirBRN 
Mexicd and nmE Otueil tuah Pueblos ^ 




Femaln 

Afft..,. .. . 

Nelaw aB 


AIhtw iia 





Ytare 

Vfliri 


Vflum 

Veflfi 

Ywn 

SubjeCrU.., ... 

(n t> 

(6c6) 

Ct 6 o 5 

( 77 > 

(1^) 

(so) 

Mcia Indcl. ^..... 

its 

814 

Sl.S 

8 [.8 

Sl.l 

8s,i 


It is plain that in the Indian males the facial index is not 
stable, nor increasing as the older generations are reached, 
but to a slight degree decreasing. The younger classes show 
progressively slightly less breadth of the face relative to its 
height. In the women conditions once more are indefinite, 

Discujjion ,—The morphological facial index at different 
ages during adult life, does not tend to show equally in the 
two sexes, nor in all racial groups. 

A word of caution is called for, however. As the age- 
series here considered are really series of persons of different 
generations, the changes apply to these generations and not 
to the life-course of the same |ndlviduals~a fact which must 
duly be borne in mind with all the evidence in these con¬ 
nections, Only in groups where physical alterations have 
not taken place in a group in the course of the years repre- 

* Prdimiiury dati. 
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sciited hy the series, due to changes in habits or other cau^es^ 
may the changes be attributed to age proper. Such series 
are essentially those of the more primitive peoples. 

An additional consideration is that the facial index depends 
on the facial height and the bissygomatic breadth^ two largely 
independent variables, either of which may produce changes 
in the ratio. The same changes in the index could be due to 
diminishing facial height or increasing facial breadth, or \rice 
versa, which renders it obligator}^ in all cases where this 
index or other similar ratios are considered, to pay due atten- 
tion to the underlying absolute dimensions. 


The Nose 

The first data on the relation of the nasal dimensions and 
index to age that I have so far been able to locatej are my own 
observ ations on the Egj'ptians of the Kharga Oasis, published 
in 1912.^ The data, partly rearranged, are given in the next 
table. 


Kkakca Oasls, Mesi Nasal and Index in Relation to Ace 







VoUIUEEft 

AiIuIle 
M esan Affc 

14^* 

l«ti. 

OMut 

Aduln. 

Mfam 

Afis 

Sfi-*' 

Average Ungth. ... ...... 

Average Biradth........ .1... 

4*76 

1 jftd 

4.85 

4-97 

■a on- 

Averafir Indci . 

Jj rUVJ 

V F 0 


3 r^ 

7S.8 

[02-1 

"PcT ceni of Mr AD Kawkl Ungthof Tniil Strles tiso) ^ 

Per cent of Mtan Naial Breadth of Toiat Series (j|o)... I 

/5.D 

P/-7 

70.7 

90 ? 


The comments on the above showing may here be quoted 
as then written: *‘They bear evidence to the fact that in gen¬ 
eral the nose grows both in length and breadth even after a 
fully adult life is reached, apparently even after 45 years of 
age; they show that the growth is perceptibly greater in the 


me Nitlvei of ttwr Khar^t Oasin, SmitbAon, 

Ll\ No, I iS pp, “Nose Rnd Age," pp, 


^HrdJitkAp A.p 
CdILj 1912^ 

■ Only 1 mbjccti bebvi^ 2 sS 

* fLghcat S5 


MieC. 
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breadth than in the length; and as a result of these alterations 
the mean nasal itidcJC increases with age, advancing toward 
platyrrhiny. Judging from my experiences with the Indian, 
the augmentation in length ceases somewhere before the age 
limit of the series, and later on the dimension may diminish; 
but the breadth seems to increase slightly or retain its maxi¬ 
mum proportions, unless affected by emaciation or patho¬ 
logical conditions, to the end of the life.” 

The next published records were those of my Old Ameri¬ 
cans,' The data are presented in two tables which deserve 
to be shown in full: 


OtD .4>itiucAx»: Nasai DiuEKiios'# AND Inddx VS. Ace 



Malei 


N<)4 

Aac, 

Nwe 

lleijbi 


Iftdcx 


Aic, 

Htfitbi 

Bread; C.ti 

Nil- 

In¬ 

dex 


0 <s) 


5.23 

3.50 

^7-1 

( 20 ) 

230 

4.90 

31s 

^4S 



4 ^ 5 

5-35 

3.^1 


(iio) 

41 0 

4-9j 

3-as 

6s7 


(as) 

19S 

5 

3-7^ 

6Sj6 

(20) 

571 

S-07 

3 . 3 s 



Reiattox or Naeu Dnicss[ctf5 to Hsiear or Facs and Statvxe at Dieferent 

Aces 



Mates 

FeiiLLJci 

H 

B -□ 

( 2 l 

u 

4 r 

1 

1 

Fw pent 
ti^LEo u» 
Focal 
Kdsbt 

Per inDIc 
i^tio to 
Stxturc: 

.g 

II 

el 

e 

i 

Per rail 
ILiite] lA 
F&fjml 
H«Ebl 

Po- mille 
fl±LlLo to 
Slotore 

.H-h 

' 

z 


A# 

m 

¥ 

-!-■ 

"3 ^ 

r 

Ba 

15 

1 

g| 

1 

1 ^ 
i| 

Youpgwt... 

Avemge,, 

OtdCBt^ + , ^ . 

ii.6d 

11.93 

173.79 

174 - 4 + 

17+63 

4 S-r 

449 

4 S 9 


JO.JT 

3&7 

JO.I 

JO,/ 

1^03 
, ti 09 
i 1*09 

164,32 

161.94 

159.17 

44.6 

43-7 

2S.S 


JS ^.7 

JP./ 


The results parallel those obtamed in the Egyptians. The 
nose, it is plain, grows with age in both length and breadth, 

* p. 155p Tablet iSl aiid iSa. 
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and the nasal indei becomes higher with age, which means 
that the enlargement with age is slightly more in breadth 
than in the proximate (naslon-spine) length* Should we 
measure the dorsal or naslon-nasal point length the conditions 
would most likely be reversed. 

In 193s follow the data of Jarcho on four groups of the 
Soviet populations, and later the same year are published 
mine on the Indians. Jarcho’s data follow: 


Ace ASB Na&al Diuen'^^ed]^^ ix Adult Mex qf FouTtGujoura or Sovtiet PopULatec^ 


Age.. ....... ^. 

3«-a j VciarA 

Vearrl 

44 jtu4 &ver 

jLrFifXA 




Rustijuii.... ... 

5-4^ 

5-57 


Arcocniima_ _ 

543 

S’SS 


Ulbclcfi + r + !l + -. + + l-+'fe #■++■1 T+-. r. .1 

5,0Z 

5-M 


Kirg'hiE. ..+ + I. I. + L + . .. + .++ + >, ,i| 

540 


SO* 

Nsft Buadth \ 




Riusiaup,. .... 

3 S3 

3S8 

3.66 

Armenians, ... , 

j.;o 

3S7 

3.64 

Uzbeks.. + + + 

3 53 

3-S9 

3-^7 

Kirghiz .. 

3.61 

3 7^ 

3.85 

N asai JmiYSf 




RuBBLanSt ,, + .... T.. . 

6^7 

£5.2 

654 1 

Armetilac*... 

65.3 

64.4 


Uzbeks__ ,j 

i 7a2 

70.2 

714 

Kirghiz.^. . 

1 71.8 

7 ^ 9 B 

73^5 


Thcs<? series suffer, from the point of view of the present 
study, from the lack of older categories of subjects; pever- 
theless tJiey show in all the groups a progressive increase in 
both n^sal height and breadths 

The latest contributions on age changes in the adult nose 
are my recently published data on the Pueblos and other 
Indians of the Southwest and northern Me5cico> They are of 
considerable interest and are shown in table on page 883* 

In both series and both sexes the measurements rise with 
age, and the index also rises, showing that while the nose 
enlarges with age in both dimensions it does so especially in 
breadth. 


Miipbced In ihc ortglcd. 
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Ace anb Nasal DuiiiKSioMS in Adplt [n^ia^ts 



ra Veofi 


AH 


4 bg^ ia V«aff t 

Nch. 

LeiUth 

Breadth 

Index 

LHcnlUi- 


Index 

Lefkfftb 

BmdJth 

Inda 

Pu^b^OJ 

Subjects..... ^ 

t+j) 

{+3) 

( 43 > 

fjT?) 

(377) 

£377) 

( 3 J) 

(33) 

( 33 ) 

Means, ,, . 

5.15 

1-77 

73-3 

s 17 

3.91 

7 S -7 

5*5 

4.0S 

77-7 

Othfr intiianj t>f ikt 
Soiiihisrft and 
Nifrlhrm 
Mtxiis 

Subject!., r., 

{ua) 

Ciaa) 

{laa) 

(1139) 

( 1 * 39 ) 

(1139) 

(iTfi) 

(178) 

(178) 

Menus... .. - 

so; 

4-05 



4 -ls 


5 »5 

4-14 

3 aj 6 

F^maLrs 

Putbfoj 

Subject!....... 

( 17 > 

{!?) 

{17) 

fS6) 

m 

(86) 

(li) 

(ti) 

(1*) 

Means... 

4 - 7 * 

iSi 

737 

4*85 

5.61 

74-7 

3-09 ! 

3,87 

76.0 

Olhff Indians tff fh 

AT orihsm 
Mexico 

Subject!.. 

(* 4 ) 

(H) 

(a+) 

£476) 

(47^) 

(47*) 

Ci 4 > 

(S 4 ) 

(S 4 > 

Mean!... 

4*9 

3-*3 

77-3 

4-S3 

1-77 

78.0 

S-OS 

4 -Oi 

Sa.9 


'Available data on the relations with age, during 
adult life, of the nasal height, breadthj and inde^c, extend 
now to eight ethnic groups, four of which are white (Egyp¬ 
tians, Old-Americans^ Russians, Armenians), three yellow- 
brown (Kirghiz, Pueblos, other Indians), and one mixed 
(Uzbeks) p In all these groups the evidence is substantially 
the same. There is a gradual increase in both the nasal 
dimensions throughout adult life* at least as far as the ob¬ 
servations teach to approximately 65 years. But there is 
also throughout an increase with age of the nasal index, 
showing that the breadth of the nose increases proportionately 
slightly more than the length. How far into old age the 
process extends remains to be determined. 

In this case it may safely be decided that the above are 
expressions of ontogentc conditions, unaffected or affected 
but slightly by the fact that the measurements extend to 
several generational. 

*■ Tty 65 yetn. 
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The Ears 

The first substantial contribution to the knowledge of 
ear changes with age during the adult period is that of 
Gustav Schwalbe. His data, given in the Virchow’s Fest¬ 
schrift in 1891,’ are as follows; 


Age il^■D TUI Ear ihr Adult AiSAtiA-VS (Post i^Ioirr^) 


ASt .... r r - . 4 ................... . 

3 QM- 3 g 

VciTli 

Yvari 

4^49 

Yeari 

Yeaf* 

ba-6^ 

Yen* 

70-Tfl 

Yt*n 

S* Y^n 
i aAd nvtr 

JI/d/TJ 








Subjccu __ 


(: 8 ) 

w 

(30} 

{«) 

(40) 

(ej 

Ear Length ...... ^, 

d-03 

6.37 

6.U 

6 .J 9 

6.74 

7.01 

(6.(ScJ 

Bicddth, i i + + ,, ^^. 

jSj 

3 . 9 i 

3-94 

4.07 

3 ‘ 9 J ; 

4-14 

{3 91) 


6i.f 


62.1 

61^ 

ss^ 

sS-7 


fmai/j 






Subjecu .. . 4. 

(=0) 

(afi) 

(la) 1 

( 3 S) 

(16) 

(i*) 

fill 

Ea r Length r.. r. -. 

5.86 

5.91 

S-S+ 

&.(]» 

6.29 

6-53 

e.60 

Breadth,. 4. ,4,. . 

J 34 

3.39 


3^3 

SM 

7-77 

3.69 

Index. .,.+ ,, 4 . 4,.«^4 + 



6^^ 


SSj 

S^S 

S77 


Thus the ears are seen to grow slightly throughout adult 
life, until about So and possibly even after. Up to 50 the 
increase \n breadth exceeds that in the length and the index 
rises; after 50 the length augments slightly more than the 
breadth and the index diminishes accordingly. 

The next author who studied the adult ear in relation to 
age was Wilhelm.* He measured the ears partly in the living, 
partly on cadavers, in the sanej insane^ and criininals.^ His 
356 subjects were mainly French from Alsace and Lorraine. 
His data, though given with considerable detail, are regret- 
tably not easily quotable for our purposes; but they agree, he 
slates (p. 4^), with those of Schwalbe—“the absolute length 
as well as breadth of the ear augment with age”^ the ear 
index rises in general to the sixth decade, then diminishes 
due to a slightly greater proportional increase in the length. 
In my own studies of the Egypijans, 1909 (published 


j SeWbe, G., ” ^ur Anihmpajqgie t!cB Vin:Wft Feituhrift, 

tfi9ip pp, 95-1^4, 

^ antiimpol<i^byc do pavilJoii dc 

I oreiHc. Hfv. feW. du rse^f LiSlt^ 1893, IV, 63 pp^ 
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1912)/ the left ear was measured 10 10$ adult males. The 
results are here abstracted 1 


Age aki> FnAR PtuESfssO^ts m Abult EcrpnANa 


^ . ■■ 

ViOqiilEr^ IC 

96 YiOfs ([?> 

AU {loi) 

Oldest Adults, 
SS-^J Vera (17) 

Ear Lcn^tli ^ . 4.‘... . r .... 

6-O5 

6.3 

6,6s 

Breadih.. 



37 S 

Index_ ............. 

J 9 S 




There were not enough subjects to demonstrate the 
changes by decades of life. All the hgures show therefore 
is the increase Ln ear dimenslons with age, a proportionately 
greater eventual growth in length than in breadth and a 
consequent decrease m the ear index» 

The next published records are those which I obtained on 
the Old Americans,^ 


Act hie Ear in Adult erica 





Main 

f 


Feiuilcs. 


J 4 -a^ 

Vews 


1 ?SS 

VeoTA 

Abtfve 

aa- 20 > 

Years 

aa-J 6 

Yean 

io- 4 ^ 

Vcon 


Subjvcu., 

toi) 

t 63 ) 

( 47 ) 

(34) 

(11) 

( 7 J> 

{70 


(17) 

Erf Lctifthr, - ^ . 

fi 49 

6 .S 6 

6.67 

, T-OS 

7 *t 3 

&.DJ 

s-w‘ 

6,33 

6 ^ 

Breadth,... + 

J- 7 I 

379 

3.S6 

3.90 

4-05 

3 -H 

MS 

3 S 3 

3.36 

Index. 4 ^... 

57 -^ 

Sl^ 

5 S-S 

S 53 


S 6 .ft 

S 7 ^ 

jfi.7 

JJJi 


The results are much the same as those of Schwalbe, 
Willielm, and in my Egyptians. The ears keep on growing 
slightly up to at least the sixth decade. Up to approximately 
40 the increase in breadth exceeds that in length and the index 
rises; after that conditions become reversed, the length in¬ 
creases proportionately more than the breadth and the ear 
index diminishes. 

^ “The Natives of KJiiir^a EgypL*- Smiilif. Misc. OM-t p* 54, 

* XleAiUKincnts same ai thAie of Sdiwalbc's ^ Sdiwalbe’s 

“phj^ipgnocnic indci.^ 

* 1935 . Table 132 ^ p. 297 ^ 

* A chance q\ low 
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The year 1935 brings the measurements of Jarcho, which 
include those on the ears in four groups of males of the 
Soviet populations.^ Regrettably the ears.of the Russians 

proper were not measured. 


Age ATm tue Eaa j?s A^vit ^Iales of Tyit^e GiOUra of the Sovjo* Peoples' 


a#C r m w . .. 4. 4..a + 4.+ ,,,. 

Ytifi 

Yean 

4fl Ymrv asMl otw 

Ear Ltngtk 




Kirghiz.. .... 

6,30 

64a 

646 

Uzbeb_ ___ ___ 

6,30 

^.27 

6.51 

Ani 3 cnJans+*. . . .... 

6.0| 

6.25 

6.f [ 

£dr BFtadik , 



Xii^hiz. . . . .... . . ,1 

3.46 

J.70 

s-rt 


3 S* 

3^53 


Arineniani ^ ^ 

Ear 

3.63 

3-79 

iM 

Xirfhii,. . .*...****-- 

L'zhtks.___ _ 

Si.« 

$ 6 JB 

5:8-5 1 

5^-3 

ST-i 

SS-S 

A FIIICII3 AfU + + r m w m r m m 

604 

60.6 

SS -7 


The above results conform fully to previous observ^ationB. 
The ears keep on growing appreciably to old age^ but the 
length and breadth do not grow harmoniously* Up to about 
40 the breadth augments a trace faster than the length and the 
ear index rises; after that the length grows a trace more than 
the breadth and the index diminishes* 

There arc regrettably no adequate age data on the ear, as 
yet, on the Indians and the Eskimo; but what there is presents 
no evident exceptions to what has appeared In other racial 
groups. Bean has commented briefly on this subject.* 

Data on conitnued ear growth during adult life 
are now available from four authors: on the Alsatians (and 
Lorraines), on one of the groups of Egyptians, on the Old 
Amencans, and on the Armenians, Kirghiz, and Uzbeks. 
They are exceptionally harmonious. They show definitely 
that the ear grows slowly to old age; that up to about 40 it 
increases, proportionately, slightly more in the breadth^ after 
1935 p XI l, p, JJ5, 
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that sUghtJy more In the length; and that as a result the ear 
index ^ loo ^ 40 rises gradually^ after that diminishes. 

The Mouth 

Measurements of mouth width in the adult, in relation to 
age, were made by the writer on the Egyptians, Old Americans 
and Indians; and by Jarcho on three gronps of the Soviet 
peoples. The data are here presented in the order of their 
publication. 


Ace akd Movts Widtb .Abmit Male Oajis EevrriASi ^ 



Nanvimt hlMiUaa 



in 


M«ui Age. 

. 35 yn* 


Mean Width... 

..........Clfl. 

5.9 cm. 


The older adults at Kharga have in general broader mouths 
than the young adults. 

Ace Mourn VViotb im Adult 0Le-.\MBiiicAN3 ’ 






In as 

Yoimmt 

AU CMT] 

[a aj 
0 ]d»t 

In as 
Voonsc^ 

AH fsio) 

In 3^ 
01 dm 

Mouth,..... 

Stature... ...HP. 

Mouth-Stature per millc ratio* *« 

5.21 

176.3 

, 

S 3 7 
174-+ 

S 73 

17+S 

+.63 

164.3 

495 

]6i.& 

5.10 

159-3 

JJ -7 


The conclusions reached with this important group may 
best be quoted in full: ^'Taking the mouth width in the young¬ 
est and the oldest of the Old Americans, there appears in 
both sexes a rather marked difference in favor of age. Evi¬ 
dently the mouth, like the nose and other facial parts, grows 
with age, and the age factor, usually neglected, may account 
for a good many of the apparent group differences in the fea¬ 
ture that have been recorded in anthropological literature. 
In the males the difference within the moderate age range of 

I The Nalkri o/ tkr Ooru, p. SS. 

' 741- OU Ammtan:, pp. s67^70> 
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our series is near 9 per cent, in the females as inuch as 11 per 
cent, and that notwithstanding the fact that the stature, 
with which the size of the mouth stands in direct correlation, 
is higher in the young than in the old groups. In the young 
adults, especially in the females, the mouth is therefore both 
absolutely and relatively to stature smaller than it is later 
in life, showing that the mouth grows during adult life 
independently of stature.” * 

Jarcho's data agree fully, as far as they go, with the above: - 


Ace Mouth Widtu is jVdltlt Males Three Gkoitfa or Soviet PofulatiOWS 


Asf.+ 

M-U Vwri 

Ycikrt 

4 fl Ve^ Attd over 

ArmcniAfu (6oo)*__ _ 

1 s .^9 

S4S 


Urbeli* (67’)..... 

495 


S- 3 S 

Kirjhii f77s) ... 


j.IO 



The mouth widens progressively in all three groups, as 
far as the ages reach; and the differences between the youngest 
and the oldest series are remarkably similar, though their 
racial affiliation differs. 

HrdliEka’s records on Indians: * 


Ace as* Mouth Wibtk iw Ahult Pueblo asb Otuu Ihdiahs 




Femiilei 

Subjects 

MdcitIi 

V^'idth 

Hi njllt 
ef 

£ 4 aluiv 

Sobjeetd 

Mouib 

^Idtfci 

Pef mine 

SlsiLim 

PurbkH^ 







B«]aw sS yn __ _ _ 

(37) 

5 H 


C17) 

4-93 


Above 50>Ta,, 

Other Indiana of the South wmi 

(30) 

5M5 

J ^-7 

(n) 

5 51 

S 6 A 

and NorLbem 







Below 23 yn, 

C161) 

5.6+ 

SSS 

(i®) 

5 -E 9 

SS-^ 

Ab&vc 50 yn.,.. 

i 97 ) 

6437 


(30) 

S £9 

3 &r 


‘ Ii is of counc B««isai^' in thi* comieciSen to discount aav wwiblc senik dimintK 
tJoia m JtAlurc. 

■ JntkfUp. AniL, 1931 , p, 175 . 

• "The PucHoi, etc.,” J. Pkyj, Anttirop., XX, igjj. 
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The figures need but little comment. The mouth widens 
with age, even in relation to stature, and this widening is not 
due to a relaxation, but to actual enlargement of the orifice. 

Resume ~—^Measurements of mouth width in adults, in 
relation to age, are available on seven ethnic groups. They 
show throughout that the mouth increases with age and that 
in both sexes. How far into old age this increase goes on is 
not demonstrable, the present data not reaching beyond the 
seventh decade. 

The Chest 

The only observations on the proportions of the adult 
chest in relation to age, are so far those of the writer, and they 
extend only to the Old Americans and the Indians. The 
reason is that generally in the past the only chest measurement 
taken was the circumference, which gave only the size of the 
thorax. 

The measurements to be dealt with here are the chest 
breadth and depth at the level of the nipples in men and of the 
npper border of the fourth chondrosternal articulation in 

women,’ The ratio gives the chest index. These 

measurements and indices are of decided value to anthro¬ 
pology. They show interesting progression in childhood, 
and, as will be seen from the data that follow, also in the adult. 
The records are given in the next tables.® 


Age asu Chest tJi Adult Oli>-Aherica!! Wkites 


■ 



Ndih- 


Depth 

ludu 

Num- 

Brfildtb 

Depth 

lodes 

Vaungtft,,, 

(21) 

29,05 

20.6j 

70^ 

Us) 

2 IGAQ 


74.1a 

Gcncnl 

(* 4 /) 

39,76 

31,70 

7^-93 

{*! 0 ) 

3)6,63 

3003 

?S'3f> 

Oldest. + . p. 

(35) 

39 - 9 J 

3305 

76.97 

fiS) 

36^2 

30,96 

js.ts 


^ See Hrdflfkap A-, Wistar Fhib.j 1 ^ 20 . 

^ For jidditional dcuUs ws Tki- Old Awtfrkatut 19251 pp. 306, 3111 and Tkf Puiidoi^ 
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The above figures disclose plainly that “the chest increases 
in size with age after supposedly full growth has been reached, 
and also that it increases unevenly. It grows during adult 
life moderately in breadth, but more markedly in depth, 
particularly so in the males, thus reversing the conditions 
during childhood and adolescence. The chest in the young 
adults is flatter than in those after fifty, which is very clearly 
expressed by the chest index; and the chest of the females is 
relatively shallower than that of the males at all ages.” 


A^e jLtru the Cee&t is Anvtr Fvehl^ Istdiaks 


Afic.... . . 



t’A 







1. C 3 AJ^ 



Subjecu- 


(J 7 ) 

{II6) 


(JO) 


Mean 

Per rtnt ! 

Mean 

Ptf ttui 
of Stature 

Mean 

Per cent 

Cbc»t Bivadiii...... 

Oeptb.. 

jo^i 

31 .Q 

12.8 

JQ.O 

21.8 

10.J 

1J.3 

29.1 

22.9 

^ 7-7 

14.Q 

.... 


7 ?? 


FanaUj 

SubjccU.. 

{17} 

(58) 

C«) 

Cbcit BrtadLh...... 

23.8 

19-0 

2^5 

194 


ii.7 

Deplli. + ^..... 

10.5 

US 

31 . [ 

14.^ 

33? 

rs .3 



rso 

^ 4-4 


Notwithstanding the itiore or le&s inadeqija.te iiumbers of 
subjects the results are definite. 

In breadthj in the male Pueblos, there is evidently a slight 
progressive decrease, both absolutely and relatively to statural 

from probably the latter part of the 28-50 period onward; in 
the females a similar decrease is manifest only after 50. 

In the depth of the chest, however, there is in both sexes 
a marked both absolute as well as relative-to-stature increase 
throughout the ages represented by the subjects (to 65). 
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In consequence of the progressive excess of the depth of 
the thorax over its breadth, the chest itidei rises markedly 
throughout the adult period, within the limits of the material. 

The following records show the conditions in the larger 
series of other Indians of the region: 


Acs n-Xii TJiK CiiEST n< AouIpT Iwias* or Mexico the SoimiwESif 

Orifrlt TBA.V Tire PUEBLOa 


Ajiu. t ... h 

Bdw SB V-wja 

18-5& YcfiLf* 

0™ JO Yfsirt 

SiibjecL».. 

Qij«i Breaddi.. 

Dcpili..p*x .... 

IndcE.,^.... - 

{« 5 J) 

(332) ' 

1 * 9 ) 

Mem' 

Per cent 
ofSunire 


Per cent 
of Stature 

Mean 

Per cent 

Qif Stature 

29.5 

312.1 

17-7 

13.3 

23.0 

1B.3 

11-7 

2 j 9 l 6 

1 *34 

179 

14,2 

74.8 

1 7 * 5.0 

79-0 

Subjects.... . . . 

Cheat Breidcb...... 

Depth_ .... 

lodcE.. 

<s«) 

(199) 


27.6 

30^1 

T7.& 

13.2 

3S4 

31.3 

19.S, 

it.1 

37.9 

32 .S 

1I.2 

14-7 

74^3 

79 S 



These figures cover Indian tribes living under a variety 
of climatic and other conditions, in consequence of which the 
absolute figures differ more or less, from those of the Pueblos 
but the trend of changes with age is the same. Chest breadth 
increases to at least 40, then diminishes. Chest depth 
increases both absolutely and relatively throughout the adult 
period represented, and the chest index increases accordingly. 

Summary ,—Observations on age changes during adult 
life in the thorax are now available on the Old-A meric an 
Whites, and on two groups of the American Indian. 

The results on all three groups show a substantial agree¬ 
ment. The chest in the Indians keeps on increasing slightly 
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TifE Haisi> asd Age: the Fueslcs 




FfcffiiOcv 

A^s,,, .. 

Bdcnr 

a'ft 

Vcan 

1 S- 5 Q 

Vcain 

Ahovt 

Bckrw 

aE 

Vcari 

1 V'CATI 

sa 

V«r¥ 

Hand Ijn^k 1 

Numi^rof Sub|ect9.. 

Averagu? .^, 

Perccni of Slatiire^^__ . 4 * 

Hand Briodih 

^37) 

! ll.j[ 

tlMJ 

( 1 I&) 

i 8 .m 

iiJio 

C 3 O) 

' ll.og 

(17) 1 

17.01 

ri.2J 

{fSJ 

( 7 ,i 6 

(«) 

17-39 

/i.j7 

AvrrA^, ... 

8,30 

8 . 2 ^ 
i OT 

fljo 

SP? 

7-§4^ 

j A? 

7^57 

S .11 

7.67 

j-fj 

Ptr rtiit of Stature^^. 

Hand [nd^x 




AvcTRge .... 1 

454^0 

iSrOi 

4S-3^ 

44*34 

44J?g 

44-^S 


Tt£E Hand astd Ace: Oraiia Ikdjans op tiie Soitthwest and Xgrthcciln 

Mexicg 


Hand 







Number of Subjects__ *. 

Avera^,__^. .4. 

{1J3) 

iB.ci 

(JOJ) 

(Tfl) 

tS.34 

t/XJQ 

( 4 ^ 

xri Aa 

(iS3) 

17-31 

n.is 

(=B) 

Per cent of Stitufc* ^ .. ,*.... 

Hand Brfcdtk 

/J.O 5 

ifi. jO 
TI.OJ 

la.z^ 

17'19 

/JJjf 

Average.. 

®-€4 

5-04 

*3+ 


7^|a 

4 M 

7-7S 

Jjoj 

77S 

S-P4 

Per cent of Stature*... 

Hand indfX 

^47 , 
JJJ 

Average,^ ... 

jts A? 



44-33 

44-^9 

44^3 


'^3 

4v^2I 


Pueblos: the Foot and Aoe* 



Mate* 

Feraalea 

Ai* .. ... 

aA 

ViOT 

a5-5o 

VeflTj 

Almm 

50 

Yeara 

BeLjrw 

Vftwa 

aS-se 

Vcaxi 

Abeve 

JO 

Yem 

Foof 







Number of SubjeciA, 

Average.. -... p ».... h ^ ^ 

(J7> 

(Jt6) 

(30) 

07) 

{JSJ 

(li) 

Per cent of Smuie__ . 

2+417 

34w8j 

S4-37 

/^.Sjo 

1+-40 

ij-SJ 

i»-33 

r4.6j 


F^t Brtadik 


^4-73 

/^9J 

AwrasE.„.. 


94S 

9.61 

S.B« 



Per cent of Stature 

9-(o 

5-74 

9-04 

9.0c 

Faai Ind^x 

179 


S.S* 

J-ilJ 


Average., 

SJ? 

sS^r 


193lr 

40.(i4 




39-^ 

49-37 


0-c.^ p, 445 . 
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[MDiATis or Tilt Southwest jind NoaTutM Mexico! th= Foot and Aoe 


1 






m 

Number of Subiectfi , . ^. - - - - - - - - 


( 3 C> 4 ) 

(7S) 

t 46 ) 

(tS 3 } 

.. . .r - - 

15.55 


15.Q+ 

11.79 


1J.15 

Fcr cent of Stature. + XX, + 

/j-JJ 






Br^cdtk 



lOrZS 

S.7B 



Awage, X XX r -.- 

10.05 

ia.15 

9.1 = 

93^3 

Per c«at of Stature. ..... ^ ^ ^ - 

S7^ 

6.04 

6^1 



^.OJT 

Avera^ . . .... 

SQ-70 

39P> 

4I.OS 

3^-53 


3^-90 


In the Pueblos, no change in the hand with age is observ¬ 
able within the ages and numbers to which the series are 
limited In the males, but In the females there is the same slight 
increase with age, In both hand length and breadth, as in the 
Whites, The index in both sexes changes but very im¬ 
materially, In the male Indians used for comparison with 
the Pueblos, though conditions are not as clear as desirable, 
the relative values of the two hand measurements show a 
slfght sustained increase with age; while in the females of 
these tribes Increase in hand dimensions is plainly observable 
up to at least middle age. The hand index, however, here 
too remains much the same at all ages.’ 

As to the foot, in the Whites the foot, like the hand, was 
found to grow slightly during adult life in both main dimen¬ 
sions, though a trace more in breadth than in length. 

In the Pueblos and other Indians of the region conditions 
arc essentially the same. The slight growth during the adult 
stage is more marked in the females than in the males, and 
more In the breadth than in the length. The Increase, while 
small, is both absolute and relative to stature and is therefore 
a genetic reality. That it is plainer than it was in the Whites 
is due, I think, to the untrammelled condition of the Indian 
foot.* 

General Rt-marks^ —Every author who contributed to the 
study of age changes in the adult touches more or less on the 
need of due attention being paid to this factor. There are, 

* Oj., f?- 43CI. 

> Ibid., p. 444. 
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however, but a few notes on the subject in Toplnard^s 
ikropologie and in Martin^ Aloreoverj that irv the 

latter on the ear (p. 724), the enlargement of which with 
age is stated to be “brought about by a flattening of the 
curv'es of the concha and a diminution in the eUsticily of the 
skin,” is erroneous* 

The most cspUcit statements on the matter are those of 
Quetelet and Jarcho* Quetelet (JnthropomHrief jSyOj 45) 
says: “Age, without contradiction, is the modifying cause 
that acts most powerfully on the proportions of the body* * . * 
Under its active influence the body, outside of all the other 
conditions that can make it var>^, presents from birth to the 
most advanced lime of life an admirable spectacle which can 
not be studied with too much attention.’^ 

Jarcho {Jnihop, Jnz., 1935, XII, p* 179); “All the facts 
here dealt wdth lead to the conclusion that in racial studies 
age-modification of the racial type must receive due attention. 
Not seldom where w^e think to find race mbetures there are 
present only age changes of the given racial type*” 

GE:^E^tAL Summary axd Cokclosion^s 

There exists now^ sufficient evidence to show that the 
gro^vth and development of the body as a whole and of many, 
if not all, its parts, is not fully accomplished by wrhat is 
generally regarded as the reaching of maturity, but proceeds 
more or less into the adult stage. 

Not all the parts advance at the same rate, nor equally 
as long; and there are considerable individual variations. 

The majority of the dimensions or characters, headed by 
stature, progress perceptibly on the average until well luto 
the fourth decade of life; others, including the skull and the 
face, Increase slightly, in some groups at least, until the fifth 
or even the sixth decade; and still others, such as the dorsal 
length and breadth of the nose, the length of the ears, width of 
the mouth, depth of the chest, keep on augmenting generally 
throughout most, if not all, of the adult existence. 

^ Pp. 1<J96. 

* j. i„d I, pp. sfij, s^,. p. 
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All these processes arc doubtless affected by physiological 
factors, such as work and nourishment, as well as by patho¬ 
logical conditions. 

From the anthropological point of view, these new 
cognitions are of basic importance. It is seen that thoroughly 
representative series can be those of subjects between 30 and 
45 years of age only. It is further evident that age changes, 
both absolute and relative, mother words age changes in both 
measurements and indices, may obscure, or even exceed group 
or racial differences. This means that henceforth thorough 
attention, in all anthropometric procedures on the adult, 
must be paid to age, and that much of the anthropometric 
work on the adult of the past must be replaced by more selec¬ 
tive and critical observations. 

This furnishes a vast renewed field to Anthropology. It 
brings the appreciation that we are still largely in the infancy 
of the science of man, and that there lies, while laborious, a 
wonderful future before this branch of endeavor; the fruits 
of which, moreover, must eventually be not only of academic 
but also of medical and other practical importance. 


U- Sf Natidkai. McrsEyif. 







PALISOT DE BEAUVOIS AS AK OVERLOOKED 
AM ERIC AN BOTANIST 

P. MERRILL 


Ahstiu^ct 

Baton PElsMt cfc B€4mvoU, 1751-1 &20: w:ls peculiarly unfortuniie In his botipital 
field work. He teft France m 17^ to explore the region about the Gulf o( Gntofra* 
Wrtt Africa^ expecting lo return within four year*. He did not return tn France 
until after an advetituroiiB twelve years in Africa^ in HaitL* and in the United Statn. 
^Vlthin si^ months 250 of the party of 300 men who went to Owar* on the Gulf of 
Guinea died of fever and PaEitot dc Beau volt became so ill that he wm sent to Haiti 
m a atave ship to recuperate. Hii cxiensivc African collections were bum^ when 
the English d«tToyed the trading station at Owara on the Gulf of Guinea in 1791? 
CollectEoni sHsembled In Haiti over a period of three years were burned by the insurgent 
slaves when Beauvoli^ houac at Cap Haiticn was deitroyed in 1793. Hk eqttenssve 
United States; collections made between the yean 1793 and 17^ from New York to 
Ohio south to Georgia were loti in a ship wreck near Hajifai while In transit to France 

. I L 

Pallsat de Beau^-oit was captured by the Haitian imutgenis but through me 
intervention of a mulatto was saved frotn execulLon and deported to the United Staw, 
He had made hU hrsi trip to Philadelphia in t?9t as a commUstoner of the Haitian, 
cotonis-l govemmenEj he landed a second titne In Philadelphia iti ty^Ji utterly pcnniEcss 
as the American ship on which he was a passenger was intercepted by the British who 
wized ail his belongings^ In the meantime the French revolutionary goveimment had 
placed hifl name on the Ust of and he could not return to France on pain of 

death. For a time he supported himself in Philadelphia by teaching French and 
muaic* being befriended by Dr. Caapar Waw and by C, W. Peate; for a tune he 
assist^ in Peak's museum and prepared and published a descriptive catalogue of the 
muieum^ 

He was elected to incniberahip in the American phitosophical Society January 2^ 
1792, and resided in Phifadelphia at four different intervals between 1791 and 179^. 
The only reason that he docs not rank with his eqmpatfiot» Mfchaui, ns one of the 
importaut early botanical exploren of North America was due to the tragic bsi of hia 
cnUectbna frldk in transit between Philadelphia and Paris; in fact m the twelve ad- 
ventujous years that he spent away France he lost, through no fault of his own* 
three great collections of natural histjary material that he bad Eaboriously atsembted in 
Africa, in Haiti* and in the eastem United States. Yet after hia return to Franre he 
devoid the remaining twenty-two years of his life largely to the study of botany, 
preparing and publishing many short papers and several large and important works, 
one* remarkably well esccuied and so rare, that a complete copy of the two volume 
woik baa recently been quoted at » price of ?900.00. Hi* first teehnical papers were 
actually prepared in Philadelphia and were published by the American Philosophic^ 
Society. This arganlzation has in its archives various original letter* of Beauvoit 
addressed to Caspar Wnstnr, Thomas jeffereon, and oihert. 


Several years ago I acquired two broken sets of Palisot 
de Beauvois^ Flore d* et Benin en and when 

^ Pahsot de Beanvnii, A, M, F. J. Fht^ Owarf rf Eeniri en Afn^, ii hxxlU 

t--ioo, r, iSci5-io?j a: t^s, r. ilioMi. 
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these were collated it was found that the two volumes lacked 
only a few pages of text and a few plates. These broken sets 
fortunately included 6 of the very rare original fascicle covers 
bearing the dates of issue of the several parts. Complete 
sets of this publication are so rare that in 1928 Quaritch listed 
a copy of the edition with colored plates priced at £tSo. 
In describing it he wrote: “This is the only complete copy I 
have had and the only one that has appeared at auction for at 
least twenty-five years.” Tw'o editions were issued, one with 
colored, the other with black and white plates. Pritzel gives 
the title-page dates, VoL i, 1804, and VoL a, 1S07, stating 
Rarum idque pulcherrimum opus prodlit 20 fasciculis usque 
ad annum 1818 vel 1821.” Each fascicle consists of six plates 
and a certain amount of text. It has long been known that 
the title-page dates were incorrect for the complete volumes, 
and that the dates on some of the fascicle covers were probably 
wrong. Data appertaining to the dates of issue of the several 
parts, prepared by Dr. J. H. Barnhart, are appended to 
this paper. 

What intrigued me, however, was neither the rarity of 
the publication, nor Its general content, but a statement by 
A. Jussieu, on page viii of Volume one, in which he refers to 
Palisot de Bcauvois’ residence in Philadelphia, Except as the 
author of various well known genera and species of Gramincae, 
the name Palisot dc Beauvois seldom appears in American 
botanical literature. Certain species, however, f.g. Jnfmon^ 
rmnitaa DC. Syst., i; zo6, 1818, w'cre described from speci¬ 
mens collected by him in the eastern United States, Con- 
sultmg Harshberger’s volume on Philadelphia botanists,' I 
could find no reference to Palisot de Beauvois. It then 
occurred to me that an inquiry into the matter might de¬ 
termine the cause of Harshberger’s omission and, more 
significantly, the reason why Palisot de Bcauvois has re¬ 
mained practically unknown as an early collector of American 


^ Huihh«r£irrp J. W. 


Tht BoUtnifttof Pkila^ripkic and iktif IFitri, i-iii, 1-457. 
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A number of sketches of Palisot de Beauvois’ life and work 
have been published,* from which it is possible to obtain much 
information regarding his rather remarkable career. Fortu¬ 
nately, data from the archives of the American Philosophical 
Society throw some light on his botanical activities in this 
country. The obscurity of his name in the botanical litera¬ 
ture of the West Indies and of the United States is due to 
the tragic loss of his Haitian and most of his United States 
collections. 

A. M, F. J, Palisot, Baron de Beauvois, was born at Arras, 
France, July ay, 1751 (not October 28, 1755, as stated by 
some authors). He was educated at Harcourt College In 
Paris, and was admitted to the bar in 177^- After the death 
of his father and the subsequent death of his older brother, 
he inherited the patriarchal estates and also the position of 
receiver of the domains and forests of northern France. In 

1 JustieOr L. dff, Eitrali de h Decide No. 10, 11 “ 

m Xn. [Flore d’Owice ct de Benin] in Pa|i3ot dc fhr^ d" it 

!fn 1 : viii-xi, 1605. Reprinted from Dhadi^ 10 divose, An 

l-fi, 1804. 

Pairotj J. L. M+ Patissot (iicH dc Bcauvoli. Lam^iftk EKcyeL 8:744-^45, 18c®. 

Thi£1>4yt de Berneatid* A, Ehgc M, F. J. Faluot ^ 

di- rinsliiai di FrsHit. DIacourfl qne a remportc Ic prii de la SocEcte pour 
rcncoi4TEigeiiient dcs Bcijcnte«» des lettrei ct dcs aru d’Arraa m pp- 1-61, portr.j 
tSit. This wat oti^inall^ published in Mem. Soc. Roy. Attm^ 4: 49 "* 
wiilioiit lie portrait. The reprint differs l^rther in having the blbliogripilc references 
In sintered fooinoieSp while m ibc ori^liiAl they are as^mblcd at the end cif the paper, 
pp. 113-116. 

Depplne, <?. Palii*t de Beauvois {.AmbTOtse-.MaTie-Fr^ofois-Jawph). ^To^r. 

4U-417* i 3 iz. 

CnviBT^ Cr. L. C. F, D+ Elogc historique dc M. de Bcauvoif f Jiod. Si(r 

FrdMfr^4J CCCX’VlIl-CCCliXVIi 1814. TrAnalitcd inio Engluh and published as 
Biognphica I! memoir oF Baron dc BeauvoirEdinb. New Pbiloa. Joum. iSasi: 

Qu^Tajd^ J. M. Palisot de Beanvois, La Ftaw Bi&L^ 563-564^ 

*834. 

F£l£tE;^ C. M. D. €c- FallBot dc Bcauvoia (Ambrolfte-Marie-Franpoks-Joscph). 

JJm£. Unw., ctL 2, 13: 14-19. n. d. (abont 1857)- 

Hcefer, J+ C. F. Palisot dc Beauvois (AmbrojM^Marie^Franipois-Joiephi barem 
de). Biag. Cirt.t 86i^dp 1863, 

CTrbui, I- Pa.lisoiH Ambroiie-.MajiVFriiri^pis-Joscph P.^ baron dc Beauvois. 
8ym^. ATirilL, 3: 96-^^ 

ChiiCp A. BIpgraLphicail sketch [of Falifot dc Bciuvola]. Coh/t. S. Nalr 
Hrrb.r Z 4 t 110^324, 193 S^ 

Depping also cites an " £]oge of F^liEot dc Beanvois in ihc Rap. TroB^ Soi, 
Jgr. for 1819, publlBhcd in iSsOp a pnblkatiQii I have been unable 10 irncCf 
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1777 this position was abolished. While occupying this 
position he apparently devoted considerable time to botany 
studying diligently under Lcstiboudois at Lilkj and carrying 
on both field work and laboratory ‘investigations on the 
structure and sexual relationships of the cryptogams. Un¬ 
doubtedly his researches were of v^alue, for as early as 1781, 
Beauvois, then being resident in Paris, became a correspondent 
of the Academy of Scicnces- 

Eager to travel and carry on botanical exploration, he 
had hoped to take part In the explorations planned by 
Forskal, with the Idea of crossing Africa from the Red Sea 
to Senegal or Guinea, but this plan, apparently from lack of 
support, was never consummated. In 1786, however, he 
associated himself with Captain Landolphe on a journey to 
the Gulf of Guinea. The object of the expedition was to 
establish a trading settlement In Owara. He sailed from 
Rochefort on the “Perou” July r;, 1786. It was apparently 
his hope that once In .Africa he might find a way to con¬ 
summate his earlier plans of crossing the continent. There 
seems to have been no intention on his part of entering the 
service of the company organized to develop the trading 
station, as he provided his own equipment and supplies. He 
had expected to be absent about four years, but twelve years 
actually elapsed before he returned to France. 

At w'hatever ports the ship stopped en route, such as 
Chamah and Koto on the Gold Coast, he collected natural 
history material. He reached his destination November 17, 
1786. During the years 17R6-S7 he diligently explored Owara 
and ^Benin, sending his collections, as often as possible, to 
Jussieu in Paris. From a health standpoint the expedition 
suffered grievously, two hundred and fifty of the original 
three hundred men succumbing to fever within the first five 
months, among them Beauvois' brother-in-law and his two 
European serv^ants. In spite of his own ill health he explored 
Owara, Benin, and a part of Old Calabar, sending some shi|^ 
menis of plants and insects to Jussieu in Paris. After fifteen 
mom s m / nca recurrent attacks of fever so weakened him 
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that his friend, Captain Landolphe, placed him on a slave 
ship bound for Haiti- 

The vessei remained for a month at Prince's Island, where 
Beauvois contracted an even more serious illness. The trip 
to Haiti took three and one-half months, during which time 
many of the slaves died, as well as two European passengers. 
Beauvois recovered v^ry slowly and was barely convalescent 
when the ship reached its destination in July 1788- Here he 
was received at the home of his uncle, Baron de la Valletierej 
commandant of the Mole St. Nicholas, and soon recovered 
from his illness. 

Within a few months after his arrival at Haiti he com¬ 
menced an intensive botanical exploration of the country. 
His field work, dangerous because of the revolt of the slaves 
against their white masters, which rendered exploration un¬ 
certain., was prosecuted under peculiar difficulties. Con¬ 
ditions becoming more and more critical, he was finally 
obliged to discontinue his botanical work in order to take 
part in the discussions of the colonial council^ and to command 
various detachments of troops sent against the rebellious 
slaves. Between 1788 and 1791, however, he managed to 
assemble a large herbarium and sent many shipments of seeds 
to France. 

Political conditions becoming progressively worse in Haiti, 
Beauvois was sent to Philadelphia as a commissioner of the 
colonial government to solicit food supplies, funds, and, if 
possible, the intervention of the United States in the affairs of 
the French Colony, leaving Haiti on October 16, i 79 ^' 0 ^ 

January 20, 1792, while residing in Philadelphia, he was 
elected a member of the American Philosophical Society, the 
entry reading thus: ^^Palisot de Beauvois, de la Soc, d. Sc. 
et Arts du Cap Francois et Corr. de FAcad, d. S* de Paris.” 
During the lime he was in the United States he collected 
botanical material as he had the opportunity to do so, from 
Philadelphia southward. 

The records of the American Philosophical Society ^ show 

^ E^riy FfWtfdmgj of tA^ AwurHa n PkiI^fopAic<li Sociftyf to i—ti t, 1 - 37 S, 

i«34. 
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that he attended its regular meetinga on February 3, 1792, 
April 18 and August 15, 1794, March 18, 1796, and January 
27, February 10, February 17, March 3, and April 7, 1797. 
These dates indicate four different periods of residence in 
Philadelphia. That he retained his interest in the Society 
long after his return to France, is evidenced by an entry, 
under date of April 15, i8t6, that a donation, the amount 
not indicated, had been received from P. Beauvois. 

He returned to Haiti June 24, 1793, just after the burning 
of Cap Franfais, to find his house ruined and the natural 
history collections assembled over a period of three years 
utterly destroyed, including also his African sketches. He 
was imprisoned for a time but was fortunate enough, through 
the intervention of a mulattress whom his uncle had freed 
from slavery, to escape execution, and to be sentenced in¬ 
stead to deportation to the United States. In the meantime 
his African collections, which had been left in storage in 
Owara under charge of Captain Landolphe, were destroyed 
when the settlement in Africa was plundered by the British 
in 1791, 

Palisot de Beauvois left Haiti a second time on an Ameri¬ 
can ship, which was intercepted by the British who seized all 
his belongings except one small trunk. He thus landed in 
Philadelphia a second time utterly penniless. To add to his 
misfortune his name had been placed on the list of emigrh 
and his estates had been sequestered by the French revolu¬ 
tionary Government. The protests of his friends and family 
succeeded only in preventing the sale of his possessions. 
There was no way for him to procure funds from France, and 
to return, as a proscribed tmigri, to the reign of terror would 
have meant death. On his arrival he was received as a guest 
of Dr. Caspar Wjstar, the noted Philadelphian physician. 
Later he assisted in Peak’s museum. It was apparently 
during this period that he wrote the descriptive catalogue of 
Pealescolkclion.^ -A^rimeshesupportedhimselfbyteaching 
French and music, and playing in a circus orchestra, 

riiwMe du Mu*Sum dc Mr. C. VV. 
br P««le C W Hr Eltflith tad nep^bluJud 
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Here in spile of the handicap of very meager funds he 
proceeded to prepare a new herbarium, making also collections 
of insects, birds, fishes, reptiles, shells, animals, and even 
fossils. He continued to send to the Paris Museum packets 
of seeds, some of which reached their destination, others 
being intercepted in transit. Later the new French minister 
to the United States, M, Adet, favored him with his support, 
enabling him to travel for a period of three years in various 
parts of the country and to assemble more extensive collec¬ 
tions of natural history material. His explorations extended 
from New York to Ohio southward to Georgia, including the 
southern Appalachians, with a trip into the regions inhabited 
by the Creeks and the Cherokees, he being authorized to 
make a study of the fur trade and agriculture of the southern 
states, to compile statistical data, and to make natural 
history collections. These collections were lost when the 
ship on which they were being transmitted to France was 
wrecked in the vicinity of Halifax. M. Adet, however, had 
fot^^'arded seeds collected on Beauvois' explorations and on 
his return to France took with him various living animals that 
Beauvois had secured for the Paris Museum. Some of his 
botanical material must have reached France, as certain 
Palisot de Beauvois United States specimens are still extant. 
In the archives of the American Philosophical Society a 
few letters from Palisot de Beauvois are preserved. One, 
addressed to Dr. Caspar VVistar, was written at Charleston, 
South Carolina, May 20, 179^1 from which we learn that 
Beauvois had just arrived from Savannah, where he had found 
no new animals or minerals, but had collected a great many 
undescribed plants, although no new genera were represented. 
He notes tliat he there met Michaux, who had just returned 
from an eleven months’ stay in the Cherokee country, and 
had made a great coHection of plants in that region. In a 
letter written in Richmond, Virginia, April 251 
dressed to Thomas Jefferson, he discussed chiefly the animals 
and fossils that he had observed, explaining that he was in¬ 
corporating the data in the form of a letter because of his 
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uncertainty as to whether or not Jefferaon would be in Phila¬ 
delphia w^hen he returned in order to take passage to France- 
He spoke of the extreme richness of vegetation of the regions 
that he had visited* 

Eventually his friends in France succeeded in haring 
Beauvols* name removed from the list of imigrei and he was 
permitted to return* He accordingly abandoned his plans 
for further travel In the Arkansas region beyond the Missis^ 
sippi River and returned to France, landing at Bordeaux in 
August, 17985 after an absence of twelve years. From the 
time of his return until his death, Januaiy at, 1820, he busied 
himself with the study of grasses, various groups of crypto¬ 
gams, and with that part of his African collection of plants 
and animals that he had sent to Jussieu before leaving Owara 
for Halils He prepared and published many short papers 
and several larger ones, notably his work on the grasses and 
the folio works on the plants and insects of Owara, leaving, 
however, a number of unfinished and hence unpublished 
manuscripts^ A bibliography of his publications is appended 
to this paper. 

That Palisot de Beanvois w'as deeply interested in natural 
science is manifest. Few individuals in a similar position, 
subjected to the vicissitudes that he endured, would have had 
the courage and persistence to continue their investigations. 
Only the field naturalist who is Interested in studying his 
own collection from regions previously unexplored, or at most 
only inadequately known, can fully appreciate the tragedy of 
losing one's collections through no fault of his own, and 
Palisot de Beauvois lost three great collections of plants and 
other natural history' material made between the years 1786 
and 1798—the Owara and Benin collections destroyed in 
AWca in 1791 ; the Haitian collection, burned at Cap Franfais, 
Haiti, in 1793; and the greater part of the United States 
collections, lost at sea near Halifax in 1798* But for these 
repeated misfortunes, his name undoubtedly would have been 
a very important one in the early studies of the floras of Haiti 
and of the eastern United States. As it is, the name Palisot de 
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Beauvo'is rarely appears in the special botanical literature 
pertaining to North America. He lived in Philadelphia for 
many months, at four different times between 1791 and 1798, 
and yet a modern Philadelphian writing extensively on the 
botanists of that city, was apparently unaware of this con¬ 
tributor to the history of the science in Philadelphia in spite 
of the fact that Beauvois’ firat botanical papers were written 
in Philadelphia and published in the Transductions of this 
society. Palisot de Beauvois died in Paris, January 21, 1820, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

Some of Palisot de Beauvois’ botanical collections are still 
extant, being largely preserved in the herbarium of the Jardin 
botanique at Geneva, Switzerland,‘ ProfessorM. L. Femald, 
Curator of the Gray Herbarium, informs me that there are 
scattered specimens in that great reference collection, received 
many years ago from Paris, the collector being indicated 
merely by the initials P. B.’* There are some sheets in the 
herbarium of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
marked “ Beauv.” Those that 1 have examined, my attention 
having been called to them by Dr. F, W. Pennell, w'ere all 
from British India, a region Beauvois never visited. They 
doubtless represent collections made by other individuals, 
transmitted by Beauvois in all probability to the American 
Philosophical Society. 

Palisot de Beauvois’ interests were wider than the field of 
natural history. Querard states that he was the author of 
several plays, among them one entitled “Du Railleur” which 
was not unworthy of presentation, a comedy in verse, in five 
acts. I have personally seen no works of this type by Palisot 
de Beauvois nor have 1 located other bibliographic references 
to them. It is, of course, possible that the contemporary 
dramatist Palisot de Montenoy (1730-1814) may have been 
confused w'ith Palisot de Beauvois, although the title " Du 
Railleur” does not appear in any bibliography of Palisot 
de Montenoy that I have seen. Of more interest perhaps, 

1 Kfic^e^utiDiirp Er Fh HcIlifuUci FaHsotiaTiae oil fe noiu maiLU^ 

icrita inlditFi nppoEtm ct dc Bcnca p^r PjilisoE de Eeaiuviais. Ann. 

JofA. a 1* B98. 
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froiii a purely literary standpoint, is the probability, or 
at least the possibility, that Palisot de Beauvois was the 
author of the anonymous “Oderahi,” ’ a work that had con¬ 
siderable vogue in the early part of the last century. By 
some its authorship has been accredited to Chateaubriand, 
“Oderahi” is discussed In considerable detail by Chinard,* 
who however at that time did not know of the earlier edition 
of 179^* having examined a copy of the iSoi edition In the 
Newberry Library, Chicago. He informs me that there is 
also a copy in the New York Public Library^ and one at the 
University of Michigan. This was followed up by Giraud,* 
who located a copy of the second edition of V'^eillecs ameri- 
caines, 1796, in Paris, He states that there are 17 ‘‘parts” 
in the three volumes, the first 6 including “Eliza,” the 7th 
“Eugenie” and the last 10 “Oderahi,” the latter republished 
in 1801, He notes further that the introductory and explana¬ 
tory' statement “Le cultivateur a ces Veillees” is signed 
“P. B,” Dr. Chinard has recently located a copy of this 
work in the John Carter Brown Library. The first edition 
of this work seems to be unknown. Hazard * later considered 
the case and concluded that Palisot de Beauvois rather than 
Chateaubriand was the author of "Oderahi.” To the title 
of the edition of 1801 is added the phrase “Oderahl est la 
soeur alnee d’ Atala”j Chateaubriand was the author of 
.■^tala. 


I unc peiDiurcfitkllcdes moefsdM habiutu 

Cl d mieneur dc I AnJcTHiu* Mptmtrionilc. Oderahi mi k tocur atn« d'A tala. P»m, 
ttoi. Firat prinicd as one of thf tKt^ tn “Vcilloei adi£ricain«" «f, 1, ir96. 
bpaoiahtramlatton: Oderay. UwB.irae«,T[ios,tnECiinibtet)-Icvcftdclo*li»bitiEitci 
de la America Bcptcnirtonil. traducidia tkl Franck* c ilujiradi, wa vari« Mtas 
Don Caspar Zavak y Zaftor, " pp. j-iBS. ,«a+. German trawJatloO: 
cine amcn^n.Behc Erahlunj. SelteMiuct lur Aula. Von dcmaclbm 
Franwauehen SbencutI-i, ,Sog, The aecond edition 

“ ^ (OMistB If ihiw II mo, vclnm«, i : j-ios; y. 

*"■ 

* Hawid. P. L'autenr d* " Oderahi ” hlitok 
407-+1B. i^? 3 . 


hlitoiTV amcricalnc, foe. Lit, Cotiip,, 3: 
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Querard's statement regarding Palisot de Beauvois’ au^ 
thorship of certain plays was based on Thiebaut de Bcrneaud's 
“Eloge hbtorique,” Palisot de Beauvois was a rather 
voluminous writer on, natural history, at times somewhat of a 
pamphleteer, apparently the author of several plays, and thus 
may well have been the author of the romances forming the 
“Vcillees americaines.” If he really be the author of the 
latter, then it is rather strange that Thiebaut de Berneaud did 
not know of It, because he must have been rather intimately 
acquainted with Palisot de Beauvois, and he had access to the 
latter’s published and unpublished writings. One wonders 
why the author of a romance that attracted sufficient atten¬ 
tion on the occasion of its second printing soon to be trans¬ 
lated into both Spanish and German, should elect to remain 
anonymous. 

PAi-isot DE Beauvois’ “Flore d’Oware et Beniit 
EN Afrique” 

In my copy of the “Flore d’ Oware et Benin” six of the 
original twenty fascicle covers are preserved. These are as 
follows: (i) titles, vii^xii, i~S, 1.1-6, 1805; (10) 55-^0, r&o6; 

(ii) t. 61-66, iSoS; (12) f. 6j-J2, 1810; (13) t. 73-7S, 1810; 
and (20) L 1820. 

The set in the librarj’' of the British Museum, Natural 
Historj', contains the fascicle covers for number 7 {/. 37-4^, 
1806) and 12 (r. 67—72). Hallier ^ quoted by Stapf * records 
the publication dates for fascicles i to 6, L T-36 as 1803, 7 to 
10, t. 37-60, 1806, II, f. 61-66, 1808, 12, 13, t. 67-7S, 1810, 
from the copy in the library of the Botanical Museum, 
Hamburg. Stapf also cites a reference in Flora, 5: Beibh 1:4, 
1882, to the effect that 17 fascicles had been published by 
1818. For these references 1 am indebted to Sir Arthur Hill, 
Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Copies of the 
Tvork in the libraries of the New York Botanical Garden, the 
Arnold Arboretum, the Boston Society of Natural History, 

A Ait., 17: 67, I»g9. 

’ Kfw 8 ^. lafi, 1810. 
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Philadelphia Academjr of Natural Sciences, the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the American Philosophical 
Society, and two copies in the Department of Printed Books, 
British Museum (one in the libraiy of King George Til, one 
in the library of Sir Joseph Banks) contain no fascicle covers. 
The appended consideration of the dates of issue of the parts 
of the “ Flore d’Oware et Benin” (p. 914) is by Dn J. H. Barn¬ 
hart, bibliographer, New York Botanical Garden. From the 
data that he has critically compiled it is evident that the 
livraison dates are, in some cases, as untrustworthy as are 
the title page dates. 


Bibliograpjiy of Palisot &£ Beauvois 
Because of the rather widely scattered nature of Palisot 
de Beauvois’ publications, it has been a difficult task to com¬ 
pile the following list. The basis of it consists of the entries 
in the Society of London “Catalogue of Scientific 

Papers.” In the Magasin EncydopeHque from 1800 to 1815 
a number of items occur which have not been included, 
hey appear, without titles, in the secretaries^ reports of the 
proceedings of the 'Tnstitut National,” In the “Tableau 
generale to the journal, titles are sometimes given under 
Beauvois name, such as “Observations sur differentes especes 
de mousses,” “Recherches sur les plantes appelees crypto¬ 
games, ^ Sur la fecondation dcs mousses,” “ Sur la famille dcs 
lycopodes,” and “Sur la fructification des mousses.” They 
include a summary of Beauvois’ remarks and comments of 
other botanists who took part in the discussions. 


1. First memoir of observations on the plants denominated 

crjptogamic. Jrans, Ayner, Phil. See., 3: 203-313, / t. 

2. Catalogue raisonne du Museum de Mr. C. \V. Peale 

i-:civ, (-43, Philadelphia, no date [t7QC?"|. 

3. & scientific and descriptive catalogue of 

Peale s museum. Philadelphia, i-siv, 1-44, 1706. 

An En^lUli edition of the pre«din; 

4. Translation of a memoir on a new species of Siren. 

fratts. Am. Pkil. Sor., 4; 377-281, / t., 1799, 
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5. Memoir on the subject of a new plant growing in Penn¬ 

sylvania, particularly in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
Trans. Am. Phil. Sof., 4: 173-1 77 > 1799 * 

6 . Memoir on Amphibia. Trans. Am. Phil. Sec., 4 * 3 ^^— 

381, / i., 1799- 

7. Sur le renard dc Ic lapin d’Amerique. Bull. Sec. Pkilom.^ 

2: 137-138. ‘800* 

8. Notice sur le peupte de Benin, lue a la seance publique de 

I’Institut du 15 nivose, An ix. Uecad. Philos..^ 3® 
fructidor, An ix, Si 3 “ 5 i 8 » 1801. 

9. Extrait d’un Voyage chez les Crcecks et chcz les Che- 

rokees. Lu a Tlnstitut national dans la seance 
publique du 15 messidor. Decad. Philos.^ 20 messidor. 
An i.x, 94-103, 1801. 

10. Memoire sur un nouveau genre d*insectes trouve en 

Afrique. Lu a PInstitut national dans sa seance du 16 
thermidor et a la socicte phitomatique le 23 du me me 
mois. Dkad. Philos., 30 fructidor, An ix, 513-518, 

11. Reprint 1-6, i L, 1801- 

For A loflf diicuj^bn of diis paper i« S. £ 7 mmaL MUt.^ 3: jlt, 

(914. Tbmugh em>r its pkcc of publication Iim hcai indicated by souse tutiwn aa 
the 

11. Prodrome dc I’Aetheogamie ou d’un Traite sur les families 

dc pi antes dont la fructification cst extraordinaire; 
famille des mousses. Mag. EncycL, ix Ann, S: 289- 
330, 1804. 

12. Memoire sur une nouvelle plante recueillie a Owarre, en 

Afrique. Lu a la Classe des sciences physiques et 
mathematiques de I’lnstitut, le 16 vendemiaire, An 
xiii. Decad. Philos., lo pluviose, An xiii, pp. 198-205, 
1805. 

13. Suite de PAetheogamie. SIxieme famille. Les Lyco- 

podcs. Mag. Encycl., ix Ann, 5: 472-483, 1805. 

The name Aetkfe^amte waa prcpcHod as a lubaLkute for the Cfyptof^mia. ^ven 
families ■n'crc rcctj^lzfid on which FaJisot dc Bciuvolt proposed iCf publish jnccesiiVtly* 
The one on the moMeA was the fifth family^ and the one qu the lyoopods was the aijtdi. 
The othen, except the first family^ teem not to have been pubtkhed. The above two 
were combined imd issued in tepriot form under the next title. 
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14. Prodrome dea cinquieme et sixicme families do TAeth^ 

gamie. Lea mousses. Les Lycopodes, I-II, 1-114, 
1805. 

A rtprint of itenu ii dod ly 

15. ProdroiTtus of Aetheogamla, or a treatise on those families 

of plants whose fructification is extraordinary, jittn. 
Bol. A'dmi'i y Sff7i/, 2: 218-244, 1806. 

]6. Continuation of the Aetheogamia, The Lycopodia. 
Ann. BoL Sims, 2: 244-251, 1E06. 

Thk and tic preceding i«m, tTamiatjedi imm tic origlnalt in tie ^aiatin fstytlo- 
pMiqVf, 1S05, 

17* Ilore d^Oware et de Benin cn Afrique, ir i-xii, i—ioOy 
t. 1-60, 1805-1810?; 2: 1-95, t. 61-120, i8io?-2i. 

See p. for da lea cf i;nie of tic vadoui fitcidcSr 

18. Tnsectes recueillis en Afrique et en Amerique, dans les 
royaumes d’Oware et Benin, a Saint-Domingue et 
dans les £tats-Unis, pendant les annees 1786—1797. 
i-ivi, 1-276, f. j-go, j 805-21, 

TTii* wa* planned to be puUishtd lu 30 llvralwni but due to tie lutipr'a dcati 
only tj appeared. Tic (Jti part, pag« 141-37*. edited by- M. J. G. Audinet- 
Servillc. 

19- Sur les champignons en general, et particulierement snr 
quclques especes peu et mal connues. J7in. Muj. 
Hisi. Nat. [Parfr], 8: 334-346, /, 57, 1806. 

20. Memoire sur les Palmiers en general, et en partlculier sur 

un nouveau genre dc cette famille. Jonrn. Boi. 
Desraiix, 2' 74-87, 1809. 

21. Observations sur les Champignons et sur leur maniere de 

croitre. Journ. Bot. Dfsvaux, 2; 147-165, 1809. 

22. Nouvelles observations sur la fructification des Mousses 

et des Lycopodes, Journ. Phys,, 73: 89-109, /, 

1811. Reprint 1-32, f. J, [811, 

23. Notice sur une nouvelle experience relative a Pecore des 

arbres. Journ. Pkys., 73: 309^211, t. 1, 1811. 

24* Notice sur la Napoleona imperialis. premier genre d'nne 
nouvelle famille de plantes. Hfim, Soc. Nat. Moscou, 
i: 65-66, i8[i. 
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25. Etoge historiquc de AL Fourcroy^ conseiller d^etat a. vie, 

pp. 1-38, 1811* 

26. Essai d'une nouvelle agrostographie; ou nouveaujt genres 

des Graminees, avec figures representant les caracteres 
de tous les genres. Ci^vQ i-lxiiv, pp. i—1S2, Atlas 
1-16, L 1 - 3 1812. 

For * recent criucal coMidcrtticm of the Bcnira and *pecli* iaduded *=e Ude*, 
C. Dr. "A lribtSogi*ph.k atudy of Beauwls’ AsSMiBgraphie wjili iatroducuoft and 
note* by A. Cbase.*" CcKtf* t/n Sm Adi. 34. i~xkp 
Beauvcuc* pewonal oxtieDsivdy annotated copy of tbe “ Nouvdlc agitstoffaphic 
u 10 tbe library of the United State* Deparuneni of A|ti«tnjre, Wajhin^np D. C 

27. Lettre de M, Palisot de Bcauvois a J.-C. Delametherie, 

sur les plantes dormeuses. Joum. PAyj., 74 - 121-124, 
1812. 

28. Premier (et second) mcmoire et obser^'ations aur I’arrange- 

ment et la disposition des feuilles; sur la moelle des 
vegetauK ligneux; ct sur la conversion des couches 
corticales eu bois- /nst. Franct, 1812 (2): 121— 

162, t. 1-4., 1812. Reprint 1-41, f. 1812. 

Thii it lummanwd id Jowm. Phyi-^ fo: 3R9-39SP iSl^-—In le » ayril 1811. 
Second mcmairE aur I'airangcnicjit ct la dupOiilioD des fcuillei.—Iu le 6 juJlIet iSll. 

29. Lettre de Al. Palisot de Beauvols, membre de I’lnstilut a 

A'l. Desvaux, redactleur du Journal de Botanique. 
Joutn. Bot. Desvaux^ 3: 12-14, i 8 i 3 ' 

Id (he labie of codtcni* this it listed as: “ Sur une espew de ChamptenoM appar- 
lenant au genre Mcnillui." 

30. Comptc rendu a la ciasse des actences physiques et 

mathematiques de rinstitut, de la seconde partle de 
Touvrage Intitule: Muscologlae recentiorum supple- 
mentum de M. BrIdeL Joufn, Bot. DfjtauXf 4: I 53 ~ 
157, 1813. 

31. Alemoire et observations sur les plantes de la famille des 

Cyperees. Mftn. Inst. France^ 1812 (2): iSH- 

32. RHutatlon d’un ecrit anonyme intitule: Resume du 

temoignage . . . touchanl la traite des negres, adresae 
aux diff^rentes puissances de la chretiente, pp. t-56, 
1S14. 

33. Sur les OTganes de la fructification des Mousses 1 Bull. 

Soc. Pkilom., 4: 130-134, 1814. 
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34. Lettre de M, Pallsot de Beauvois i M. Delametherie. 

Extrait de la notice lue a la classe des Sciences Physi¬ 
ques et Mathematiques de PInstitut, dans la seance 
du 27 juin 1814, suivie dc quelques Reflexions 
uherieures sur les organes de la fructification des 
mousses. Jaurn. Phys.y 76: 5-15, 1814. 

35. Memoire et observations sur I’arrangement et la dis¬ 

position des feuilles, fourn. Pkys.y 81: 389-393, 454- 
459, 1815. 

36. Memoire sur les Lcmna, ou Lentilles d’eau, sur leur 

fructification et sur le germination de leurs graines. 
/oMrn. Pliys., 82: 101-115, i8t6. 

37 - Description d’uue aggregation de pierres observee dans la 
Caroline du Nord, fiitata-Unis d’Amerique, et connue 
dans le pays sous la denomination de mur naturel 
(natural wall). Mlm» Acad. Set. PatxSy 3: 109-110, 
1. 1, 1S18. 

38. Muscologie, ou traite sur les mousses. Afim. Soc. Linn. 
Parity 1 : 388-472, f. j-/i, 1812, Reprint 1-88, t. /-J/, 
tSl2. 

^Palisot de Beauvois contributed a considerable number of 
articles to Lamarck’s Encyelcpedie mHhodiquey and the 
Dictionnaire des sciences neiurelUs. For references to other 
publications in the form of fiction, probably or possibly the 
work of this author, see p. 907. 

On the^^Dates of Plblication of Palisot de Beauvois* 
Flore d Oware et Benin en Afrique” ^ 

As the title-pages of each of the tw'o volumes of this work 
bear erroneous dates, and even the dates printed on some of 
^ r livraisons” in which it appeared are not 

reliable, it becomes a matter of much interest to search con¬ 
temporary^ li^terature for occasional references that may shed 
light upon the actual dates of issue. 

Misda^g began with the appearance of the very first 
fascicle. The title-page of Vol. i, which was contained in 

^J^^nirihuud by Jotm Hadley Bibl5cs«pb«r. Yo,k 
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livr. I, was dated " 1804,” but the cover bore the date “ 1805.** 
Both could not possibly be correct, and we shall see that the 
later date is the true one. The work was announced by 
Jussieu in iu decade pkilosophiqugj no. 10, for the second 
quarter of *‘An xii.” This quarter began 23 December 1803 
and ended 21 March 1804, and no. 10 certainly appeared not 
later than April 1804. Jussieu says that he had seen the six 
plates of livr. i and describes them; but he does not say that 
they were already published, and they certainly were not, 
for his remarks were printed in and comprise pages vii and 
viii of livr. i as issued. An extensive quotation from Jussieu’s 
announcement was translated into English and published in 
the Annals of Botany (Konig & Sims), 1: 182—185, 
number of t May 1804. The statement was there made that 
Jussieu’s anuouncement was **a review of the first number, 
which had already appeared in France.” This is surely a mis¬ 
interpretation of Jussieu’s statement that he had seen the 
six plates, but it has lent credence to the erroneous assumption 
by some authors that livr, i actually appeared in 1804. 

The first actual notices of the publication of the work 
seems to have been that in the Gdtt. Gelekrte Anz. for 2 Sep¬ 
tember 1805 (1805: 1393-1397), where livr. i (“1805”) is 
described as comprising xii -l~ B pages and 6 plates, and its 
contents fully detailed. There is also a very complete 
account of the “Prem. Livraison,” 1805, in Neves Jour. Bot. 
(Schrader), 1*: 61^2, 1806. This says that it consisted of 
xii d~ B pages, large quarto, with 6 colored plates and a blue (!) 
cover, and gives in German much of Jussieu’s announcement 
and a full account of both plates and text. 

Livr. 1-4 are known to have been dated 1805 and there is 
contemporary evidence that this date is correct. Of these 
Livr. 2 and 3 were reviewed by Jussieu, Decade Pkilos.^ 20 
prainal, An xiii, 3'"* Trimestre, pp. 449-451, and Decade 
Philos. j 10 fnictidor, An xiii, 4“* Trimestre, pp. 385-389; 
these dates correspond to about May 21 and August 30,1S05. 
The first four livraisons were reviewed in Pkys.^dkon. Biblio- 
tkek-, 23; 329-332, 1806. This %vas the first number of this 
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journal to bear the date tSo6, and the review was presumably 
written before the end of the year 1805. It may be remarked 
in passing that .^fyriantkui (concluding the second fascicle) 
was cited by Willdenow (Sp. PI. 4: 598) in 1806. 

Livr. 5 and 6 were dated 1805, and the former, at least, 
probably appeared in that year. In any event, pages 47 and 
48 and plates 27 and 29 (in livr, 5) were cited by Persoon 
(Syn. PI., 2: 173) in ]So6, and page 59 and plate 36 (in 
hvr. 6) by the same author (Syn. PL, 2: 586) in the following 
year (1807). 

Livr. 7-10, completing volume 1, were all dated 1806, but 
at this point there seems to have been some serious inters 
ference with the appearance of the work. \\ e have testimony, 
apparently independent, from two different sources that livr. 
7 did not make its appearance until 1S09. In the number of 
theCofi, Gelekrte Am,, for 2 September 1809 (1809; 1385^1391) 
is an account of livr. 2-7, 1805-1809, each containing 6 plates 
(PI' 7 “ 4 ^)' And in the same year livr. 2—7 are fully described, 
with no hint that livr. 8 had yet appeared, in Neues Jour. Bot. 
(Schrader), 3: 90-108. Livr. 8, g, and 10 may possibly have 
appeared in quick succession, or even all together, but the 
date printed on their covers, 1S06, is surely not to be credited. 

Livr, 11, commencing the second volume, resembles the 
first in certain respects. It contained the second title-page, 
dated 1S07, while its cover bore the date 180S; but in this 
instance both dales seem to have been far out of the way. 
There is no reason to suppose (although it is possible) that 
the second volume was begun before the first was completed, 
and as it is doubtful that the first was finished in 1809, the 
earliest date that can reasonably be assigned to livr. 11 is 
1810, and even this is questionable. 

Livr. 12 was certainly not printed before the last quarter 
^ *5 there is mention of a paper read before 

the Tnstitui de France, 25 September 1809. The cover-date 
of this fascicle isjSio, and this may be accepted as correct 
as confirmed by Desvau.^'s review of Vol. i and the first two 
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livraisona of Vol. 2, in January 1811 di France, 46: 

58-65). 

Livr. 13 h also dated iSiO, and this may be correct, 
although it is very doubtful, 

Livr, [4 was certainly not published before 1812, (or it 
contains a reference, in a footnote on page 35 < Palisot de 
Beauvois’ own Essui d' unc nouvcllc agrostogruphie, issued in 
that year. It may not have appeared until several years 
later, but certainly rtot later than 1817, and it is strange that 
de Candolle, when he monographed the genus Uvaria, in the 
first volume of his Sysiema (1818), makes no mention of 
Ucaria Ckamae, described in this fascicle. 

Livr. 15 cites (page 51) Palisot de Beauvois’ own paper on 
Lcmna, published in the Journal de Pkysi<iHe for bebruary 
1816. This fascicle may have appeared during the same year; 
surely before the end of iSij- It is C|uite possible that livr. 14 
and 15 were issued together as a “double fascicle,” as seems 
to have been the case w'ith the two following ones. 

Livr. 16 and 17 were almost certainly issued together, in 
18 r8, and probably under a single cover. The Bibliografkie 
de la France, so useful for French publications of this period, 
never mentioned the “Flore d’Oware” directly, but in the 
number for 29 November 1817 (6: 645, 646) appears an 
account of a “Prospectus de deux ouvrages.” These two 
works were: (1) La flore d’Oware et de Benin; folio, 15 livr. 
have appeared, and there will be at least 241 ^ *itd XVII 

to appear in January 1818. (2) Insects recueillis en Afrique, 

a Saint-Domingue et dans les fitats-Unis; 10 livr, have 
appeared, and there will be at least 30; XI and XII to appear 
in March (1818), This makes it clear that late in 1817 livr. 
16 and 17 were in such an advanced state that they were 
promised for the following January, and if they did not 
actually appear at that time they were probably not delayed 
more than a few months. Flora, in 1822 (s* Beil. 4), in a list 
of recent French botanical literature, says of the “Flore 
d’Owarc”: "Paris 1805-1818. Livraisons 1 -XVII.” (It is a 
little strange that the compiler of this list had not heard of 
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the completion of the work; but thj$ is fortunate as it supplies 
confirmation of the date !&i8 forlivr. 17*) 

Livr, 18 and 19 probably appeared together in 1819 or 
1820, but there seems to be no direct evidence upon this 
point. 

Palisot de Beauvois died in January 1820- The final 
livraison (20) had not then made its appearance, yet it con¬ 
tains no reference to his death. It must have been in an 
advanced stage of preparation, and was dated 1820, yet it 
docs not seem to have been published until the following year* 
Querard, the famous French bibliographer, who was ludng 
at the time and much interested in matters of this kind, says 
(/r. Litt.f 6 : 5^3)- Flore d*Oware et de Benin, avait etc 
promise en 20, au plus 25 llvraisons: il n’en a ete public que 20, 
dont derniere, qui n’a paru qu’en 1821, ne termine pas 
louvrage. Chaque livralson, composee de six planches, a 
coute, par souscription: en noir, 12 fr., et, figures coloriees, 

24 fr- 
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but, with the exception of livr. i, the pages in each fascicle 
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can only be guessed. Each is known, however, to have con¬ 
tained SIX plates, and these appeared In the sequence in which 
they were numbered; it is also certain that the text in each 
livraison corresponded with the plates in so far as this was 
possible without breaking signatures. We can, therefore, 
approxiTnate, with little danger of serious error, the pagination 
of each fascicle, and we may summarize our knowledge of the 
work as shown in the table on the opposite page. 

In view of the abundant internal and collateral evidence 
that the title-pages do not bear correct dates, the dates of 
publication assigned to genera here appearing as new. In 
various nomenclators, are weird in the extreme. The more 
important ones are summarised in the following table; these 
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are (i) PfelfFer^s Nomenclator (often more reliable in the 
matter of dates than later works); (^) Index Kewensis; 
(3) Dalla Torre & Harms* Index; (4) Post & Kuntze^s Lexicon. 

There must be some collaieral evidence that has escaped 
my notice to the effect that Landotpkia was published in 
1806 (as I believe that it was), since all the authorities agree 
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upon this year, although they return to earlier years in the 
case of genera published in later fascicles. 

Rafkta was described in a paper read before the Institut 
do France in iSo6^ this paper was published in full in Jour* 
Bot. 2 :74“87, 1809 j according to a footnote (on page 79) 
the genus had meanwhile been published in the Flore d’Oware. 
This makes the date 1809 fairly certain for livr. 8, as livr. 7 
was not issued until that year, 

IlAJLVAMa UsflVEJESTTYi 

April, 1936, 
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MARINE MOLLUSCAN PROVINCES OF WESTERN 
NORTH AMERICA ‘ 

HUBERT G. SCHENCK AND A. MYRA ICEEN 

Abstract 

Provinn* are area* wnumin^ disunciH-e asscmblagM of specie*. Because 
authoni disagree on ilie nnmbef and size o( Wat Aicericaii inolluscaii province, dis- 
iributioiu of 1.<M® *P«ies “I a« bare analysed iiaiisticalty lo diiclwe what 

ptovfncial dhrision* of xhe region are justified. Font provinces are evideni; a Panamic 
radingon the north at Cape San Ucas, Lower California; a Californian eatcndiiig from 
there » Puget Sound, overlapping an Aleutian, which begins at the Califomia-Oregon 
line and efleod* north to Scamnion Bay. -Alaska [Iwituiie 6i" N.); the Aleutian ii in 
tarn overlapped by an Atetic province, which begins in the Alaskan Gulf area and 
extends indefinitely northward. These result* are shown graphically on a map of 
North America, where they are compared with the condiMien* of other workem* 

I NTRODUCTIOX 

The fact of differential geographic dispersal of organisms 
is observational, but the size of circumsenbed areas is a 
matter of interpretation. Woodward's * molluscan provinces, 
usually accepted as a fair approiimation of the facts, are not 
sharply-defined; Tryon (1882, p, i 53 )a Cooke (1914? P* 
and many other authors have demonstrated that in realitj'^ 
boundaries are often crossed by species held by cabinet- 
naturalists to be restricted to their respective areas. It does 
not follow, however, that zoogeographical provinces are 
Imaginary simply because the boundaries betw'een adjacent 
ones are difficult to detect. The difficulty may be entirely 
the fault of ill-chosen criteria for defining them. Since no 
investigator has employed biometrical methods for their 
derivation, the present paper constitutes the first attempt, 
so far as we have been able to determine, to apply statistics 

tRcad in part uwfor the title “Writ American .Marine Molluscan IWincc*" 
before the Pacific Section of the Falnoniologic*! Society, Sianforil Univtnity, Cali- 
fomia, April S31 191S# abltract in Proittdimgf o/lA# Soculy 0/ Amtr tas tor 

|rti c (1956)1- 

* Among the author* who have diicusBcd the xnOgeography of the Recent manne 
ait Loven (iS+iS), Mlfidendorff (1851), Could (185a), and WWward (i*iQ. 
The molluMran ptovincMof the iMt-namcd writer are those most widely accepted today, 
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to the interpretation of the size of certain zoogeographical 
provinces. The result of the attempt is the proposal of a 
method of dividing the eastern North Pacific Ocean into 
molluscan provinces separated by overlap areas. 
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Material Studied 

We have collected marine mollusks, both Recent and 
ossil, from Washington to southern California and we have 
had at our disposal several thousand shells collected by others 
from the Arctic to Panama; these specimens were segregated 
collecting station. This collection comprises 
a out 36 per cent of the species catalogued by Dali (1921) 

in the paper that serves as the basis of our biometrical 
analysis. 
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DfiFiMTiox OF Faunal Province 
Sclater (1858, pp. 131-132), basing his conclusions upon 
the distribution of birds, used “the amount of similarity or 
dissimilarity of organized life solely as our guide^' in ascer¬ 
taining the “primary ontological divisions of the earth's 
surface.” Woodward (1856, p. 349) said that “in order to 
constitute a distinct province it is considered necessary that 
at least one^half of the species should be peculiar.” Wallace 
(1894) appreciated the fact that zoological re^ons, though 
strictly natural, are more or less conventional, “being es¬ 
tablished solely for the purpose of facilitating the study of 
existing geographical distribution of animals,” 

On the basis of such definitions, even if complete and 
correct distribution data were available, the objective de^ 
termination of provinces would be difficult. The provincial 
areas proposed, moreover, do not always fulfill their authors' 
requirements- For example, along the west coast of North 
America, VV'oodward’s Californian province Is the only one 
which even approaches 50 per cent peculiarity. Wc propose, 
therefore, to substitute the following definition: 

A marine moll use an province is a subdivision of a region, 
subregion, or realm, populated by a distinctive assemblage 
of species. Distinctiveness is not simply a matter of ecologic 
situation but of spacial extent or range. A province has at 
its center a high percentage of species with restricted ranges; 
the periphery, on the contrary, is marked by species of wide 
distribution. The size of a province being variable, its 
limits are best defined by statistical methods. 

Biometrical Analysis of the Distribution 
or Recent Species 

IntrQduction .—^The west coast of the Americas is unique 
among coast-lines of the world in that its sweep from the 
Arctic Circle to the Antarctic is little broken by embayments. 
Therefore, a statistical summary of distribution can be made 
directly from any reliable check-list of species-ranges by 
translating localities into latitudes. We have made such an 
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analysis for the Molluscaj using the list prepared by Dali 
(1921). This is a list of the ranges of all moUusks (excepting 
the Cephalopoda) reported between Icy Cape* Alaska^ and 
San DiegOj California^ 

PrepaTation of Data. — We plotted on graph-paper the 
iatitudirial ranges of 1^948 species of Pdecypoda;, Gastropoda^ 
and Scaphopoda. A sample data sheet for the genus C&dvlus 
is shown in figure i. 
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Fic, 1. Sample thett for the gtnun f^iv'ca by D^ill {192:1) 
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The range for each species is represented by the straight line 
connecting the two end-points of range given by DaU (1921). 
We have tried to minimise errors and ambiguities of the 
original record by adding all available corrections and exten¬ 
sions of rangej and by omitting such records as “Range: 
California-^^ 

IreaiTHfnt of D&ta. —^Statistically, no single method will 
completely summarize the data. We have, therefore, used 
three methods of analysis corresponding to the three most 
important qualities of a straight linei the location of the center^ 
the length, and the locations of the ends^ For convenience, 
we shall call these methods i, 2, and 3. Method r, mid- 
pomti of is probably the best single index of the locus 

of a given species, corresponding roughly to its center of 
radiation. Method 2, total distribution^ is separating the line 

^ iciicrpretcd to ctitao that our da ta cod with the latitude of 

tmcc, on ihc cQEitwry, somi- mollujt* found at that ptacc. as well elsewhere 
to the norths range tomidcrably farther louth* 
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into convenient units for counting (designated hereafter as 
latliude-intervah) and collating these units for the entire 
array of species, assuming that the distribution of any 
species between its known end-points of range is relatively 
continuous. Finally, method 3 > end-points of range, is 
counting the number (or percentage) of species at each lati¬ 
tude-interval whose end-points fall within the limits of a 
progressively widened series of bands; for example, ten per 
cent of the species occurring at a given latitude may have a 
latitudinal range of less than two degrees in either direction, 
twenty per cent may have a range of less than four degrees, 
and so on. 

Results . — The results of these three methods of analysis 
are shown graphically In figures 3 , 3 ? S’ respectively. 

The a^-axis (latitude) is drawn to the same scale in all three 
charts, with the equator (o*) at the left. The y-aiis In 
figure 2 is in terms of actual numbers (raw frequency), In 


DISTftiSOTION OF tWE MlO- 
POLNT5 ar RAKIlEa Of 
SPEC tea oF^MOtuusPi 


ru 




Fig . 1, Distribkidon of the ditd-pointi of ran^ of i of West A menj^ 

mot]luk9^, About 300 fpcctcs have ihcir centers of r;inge in the Los Angef® region 
^3^ N. Lat.)j only aboiiit 90 speciea at Fugei Sound (4^^ N. L^t.). 

figure 3 of percent age-frequency, and in figure ^ oi ^ measure 
to be discussed later* 


Method i: Mid-points of Ranges,—FigUTe 2 gives the 
distribution of the mid-points of ranges of 1 , 94 ® species of 
moll us ks in Dali’s (1921) list. The curve reads as follows: 
the Los Angeles area (latitudes 32“—34®) bisects the ranges of 
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300 species; the Cape Mendocino area (latitudes 40^-42®) 
is the middloKjf-range of 74 species; the Forrester Island- 
A.leutian Island area (latitudes of 107 species, and 

so on. 



Fic, 3. CwspAnipn pf upiTshie and biralvc duiribuiinot in teim* nl the per cent ef 

e toiaJ dis^tribuLtdiU af eiitier gTOup DcELimng at sueccuive laLdtuidei^ 


Alfthod ratal DisttUntUoti ^-—single curve only is 
given in figure 2, as the two component groups, bivalves and 
univalves, present very similar pictures. With the other 
two methods of analysis, however, the two groups are pro¬ 
foundly differentiated. Figure 3 is a comparison of the two 
in terms of their proportionate percentages of latitude-inter¬ 
vals. The diagram reads as follows: for univalves, nine per 
cent of the total number of latitude-intervals of range fall at 
32 33 north latitude, while only seven per cent for bivalves 
all at this area; for the area 42^—43® North, the corresponding 
va ues are 3,6 per cent and 4.0 per cent, respectively, and so 
on. Statistically, the probability that the differences shown 
are purely chance is exceedingly remote, the difference 
between means being 14 times the probable error of difference. 

There is a further difference between univalves and bi¬ 
valves in width of range, the average bivalve ranging through 
an arc of degrees of latitude and the average univalve 












TABLE I 

FREOUENCiRa OF RiOEHT MoLuusoi Alohg tjie Wr-tt Coast of North Amekjca 
Raw FYE^tteiwTr PermlJiae Yr^uene^ 
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through one of 9*2 degrees. Again the statistical possibility 
of chance as a causative factor is very remote---on the order 
of one in a million. 

The two differences in distribution are shown in numerical 
form In table 1 , page 927^ in which the area studied is divided 
into 10 segments each five degrees wide, and the number of 
species in each so tabulated that the number and percentage 
of species common to any two segments may be read- For 
examplej £77 (or 37 per cent of all) species of pelecypods 
occur in the segment of coast between 25“ and 29“ 59^ north 
latitude; 48 (or 10 per cent) of pelecypods occur north of 70® 
north latitude; only five (or 1 per cent) range from the 25''-29® 
segment to and including 70"^ north latitude. The number of 
univalve species which are common to both of these segments 
is only one, or i/ioth of 1 per cent of the total. 





F Hi- 4. Diagram of tfw rtlitiiMsbips f aiigc* of in a faunal 

provinci. 

Mfihod End-points of —We must define an ideal 

province in order to explain the third method of analysis^ 
Woodward, as previously siatedt held that faunal provinces 
are areas in which fifty per cent of the species are unique* 
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We may utilize, as a basis of analysis, this general principle 
of uniqueness without attempting a decision as to the validity 
of the actual percentage. If the assumption is, simply, that 
a province is determined by the relative abundance of unique 
species, it follows that the center of the province will be 
composed in the main of relatively restricted species. Hence, 
the total length of range of those species occurring at the 
center will be very different from the total length of range of 
the species occurring at the border. This is illustrated in 
figure 4, a diagram of ranges in a hypothetical province the 
center of which is, let us say, at the equator. The latitudinal 
ranges of 3a species are shown here in the order of magnitude. 
Twenty-five per cent of the shortest ranges (i.e., the set ending 
with the eighth line from the top) are entirely Included in a 
band 3.5 degrees of latitude on either side of the equator, 
or 7 degrees of latitude wide in all; fifty per cent of the ranges 
are included in a band -± 6 degrees on either side of the 
equator or 13 degrees wide, and so on. At a point 10° north 
of the equator, however, only S of the hypothetical species 
occur; to circumscribe the ranges of the most restricted 
twenty-five per cent of these, the band must be ± degrees 
or 42 degrees wide (that is, the southward range from the 
point of reference is zi degrees). We formulate the hypoth¬ 
esis from the above analysis that the width of range of an 
arbitrarily-chosen percentage of the species at any locality is 
an index of the relative distance of that point from a provincial 
center. 

In figure 5, page 930, are shown such widths of range for 
the west North American area. The y-axis of the graph gives 
the latitudinal width of the stretch of coast line which will 
include the range limits of the most restricted 35 per cent 
of species occurring at each latitude-interval. Thus, at the 
latitude of Los .Angeles ( 33 “- 34 ‘’ Lat.), 33 per cent of the 
species of univalves range only one degree or less to the north 
or to the south. Tiventy-five per cent of the bivalves are 
included within a band 3.3 degrees widt on either side of Los 
Angeles. At Cape Mendocino (41* N. Lat,), these bands 
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must be 8 degrees and 12 degrees wide on either side of the 
given Latitude to include 25 per cent of univalves and bivalves^ 
respectively, and so on. 
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The Los Angeles and the Forrester Island-Aleutian Island 
areas (Fig. 5) immediately stand out as areas of predomi¬ 
nantly narrowly-ranging species, or, if our hypothesis is correct, 
as provincial centers. The Cape Mendocino area is, on the 
other hand, one of widely-ranging species, indicating it to be 
a provincial border. We must be cautious, however, in the 
drawing of sharp boundary lines, because of the marked 
differences in the bivalve and utiivalvc distributions and 
because of the large Alaskan Gulf embayment. Either we 
must postulate separate provinces for the two classes of 
mollusks or compromise by drawing areal rather than linear 
boundaries, using the smoothed combination curve of figure 
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5 as an indicator of centers and determining the actual width 
of the areal boundaries by consulting figures 2 and 3. 


COKCtUSIOXS CoSCERNlS'G PaOVlJJCES 
Provincial boundary lines, as we conceive them, are shown 
in figure 6, where they are projected on a map of western 
North America and are compared with the boundanes prc^ 
posed by some previous workers. The Arctic province ap¬ 
parently begins at the north with the southern limit of summer 
pack ice, at about 72* north latitude; it extends southward to 
latitude 58“ North, but at the southern boundary overlaps 
the Aleutian pro^dncej^ which extends northward to 
North and southward to 42“ north latitude. Between 4B 
and 42* North (Cape Flattery and Cape Mendocino), the 
Aleutian province overlaps the Californian. These overlaps, 
particularly the latter, are indicated in figure 2 by a secondarj' 
mode, and in figure 3 by the width of the trough between 
primary modes. Between Cape Flattery (4S N.) ^ape 

San Lucas (23“ N.)—our Californian province^no distinct 
assemblages can be recognized providad no attention w patd 
to batkyTnetric distribution. If, however, shore collections or 
shallow dredgings alone were considered, a fairly sharp line 
of division would appear in the vicinity of Point Concepuon. 
We have little information on tropical or subtropical West 
American mollusks the ranges of which do not extend north 
to San Diego; hence, we can only tentatively indicate Cape 
San Lucas as the boundary. It may well be, particularly in 
view of the demonstrated areal boundaries to the north, that 
the Californian and Panamic provinces are separated by an 
overlap area, probably along the outer coast of Lower Cali¬ 
fornia. The entire Gulf of California falls in the Panamic 

province. ^ . , 

An incomplete list of species regarded as characteristic 

of the Arctic province includes Yoldia oieacina Dali, Lora 
tenuilirata (Dali), Crepidula gtaniis Middendorff, Pohmets 


t Ejigtly whew Uie boundiry Kk pait the Aleutian Itlap^-ihfivld bejww we 
dfl uQt tM>w. Mt w iBuch oi lack vf data » b«au« of the awmahua wndi- 

lieu cauied by the wide Alatkan GuU with iu iriboitary glacial atreami. 
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pallida (Broderip and Sowerby), Jmauropsb purpurea 
Fohtopsius heringi (MiddendorfF), and Beringius malUatus 

Pall). , . . 

Among the distinctive species of the Aleutian province are 

Nuculana fos^a (Baird), Yoldia semmuda Dal\,*‘P^ten 
(Patinapecten) caurmus Gould, Pandora grandii Dali, Lora 
solida (Dali), Chrysodomus prihUoffensis Dali, Succtnum 
castaneum Dali, Tropkon scituius CerUhiopsis truncata 

Dali, Linorina ahuiica Dali, and MoUeria quadrae Ui\\. 

Many species appear to be characteristic of the Californian 
province, among them being Yoldia ccop^ii Gabb, Lyonsia 
haroldi Dali, Trach'icafdium {Daliocardia) quadragenanum 
(Conrad), Jrui lameUifer (Conrad), Parapholas caiifornka 
(Conrad), Macoma indentaia Carpenter, Piatyodon canceiiatus 
(Conrad), “iuciflfl” californica Conrad, Saxidomus nuttalh 
Conrad, Acteon punctocoeiata (Carpenter), Conus californtcus 
Hinds, Msngelia angulata Carpenter, Olwdla hiplicata (Sowet- 
by), Mitrelia carinata (Winds), Amphissa veriicolor Dali, 
Ptirpiira** nuttullU (Conrad), Trhonaiia gracillim^ (Stearns), 
EvaUa io (Dali and Bartsch), Centkkpsb cosmia Bartsch, 
Hipponix tumens Carpenter, and Tcgula funebrahs (A. 


Adams). 

Justification of Method of Analysis 
It is a truism that no technique can compensate for un¬ 
reliable data. One of the apparent defects of our data is that 
more careful collecting may extend many ranges. But, 
more precise ivork may also reduce the reported ranges of other 
species. The analysis, based as it is upon a ver>^ large number 
of species, cannot be markedly affected by occasional in¬ 
accuracies, since the errors must be compensating in part'— 
southward extensions of some ranges being balanced by north 
ward extensions of others. One notable northward extension 
was made by Keen, who collected during the summer of 1935, 
at Coos Bay, Oregon, a representative of the genus Cras~ 
sinelia^ This genus had not previously been reported north 


iStcwirt AV/. Srt, Pkiladrlpkh. SptaW Pat!. No. J, i$3e. P- M^) 

overlooked the feti ihet Dali {/o«r. CobcA.. 4, Apri, iSSj, p. 61) d«i^a«d 

(C B. AdamO aa tl« Oi* of CoL/di'a. thus maltin* thu name apptj' w a venera- 
Man Enitjtad of to an aSUrtid ptflecypod. 
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of San Pcdro^ California* Four other significant northward 
eistensions are recorded by MacGinitie (193 5j p* 65S)* 

Collecting along the west coast of North America has not 
been uniform* Therefore, it is possible that areas which 
appear to be "centers'' may be merely areas of intensive 
collecting. For the San Pedro center this may be tme, but 
it is not a sufficient eiplanation of the dominance of the 
Forrester island-Kodlak Island area over the better-worked 
Puget Sound region. Forrester Island contributes some 138 
unique species (Le., species restricted to the area), the Aleutian 
Islands i2t, Puget Sound only 65. On the other hand, 
Monterey Bay, an area of repeated collection over a long 
period of time, does not by any mode of analysis appear 
dominant. 

The factor of classification must not be neglected. It 
may be^ for example, that many truly autochthonous species 
are masquerading under exotic names* This, fortunately, 
would have no effect upon the present results, since we are 
considering only the reported ranges of the species on the 
western North American coa$t* But differences between 
major groups (families) in speciation and particularly in 
the thoroughness of study which they have received might 
have some effect upon our results, especially if ranges in 
those groups happened to be concentrated in one or two 
restricted areas* An example of this sort Is the concentration 
of Buccinid^ and Turrid:e in the Aleutian area. Unless these 
and like groups constituted the majority of species included 
in the study (actually they comprise but one-sixth of the 
total fauna), the only effect they would have would be an 
^^^EEcration of the peaks or troughs of the curves. Fineness 
of division of one group as combined wkh coarseness of divi¬ 
sion of some other groups would have the same kind of effect, 
an exaggeration but scarcely a serious skewing of the profiles 
we have obtained. 

Taxonomic rtnision may, of course, appreciably alter the 
number of species recognized in certain groups. The genus 
Jemima is probably an extreme example, the. check-list (Dali, 
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1921) containing 33 species and subspecies, only 24 of which 

appear to be valid. , j u 

Bathymetric distribution is necessarily neglectea 
since little exact work has been done. It is possible that 
systematic dredgings along the coast, together with a careful 
recording of bottom conditions, might profoundly alter not 
only the present conclusions, but also many of the dogmas 
current today concerning distribution. 

These are the principal defects in our study. In every 
case they prove to be of data rather than of method. Thus, 
the accumulation of more precise data will not necessarily 
invalidate our technique, even though the actual conclusions 
must be modified later. I n defense of the biometncal analy sis 
employed may be cited the remarkable internal consistency, 
in that the three methods of analysis, though based upon 
different aspects of distribution, all point to the same general 
conclusions concerning provinces. 


Actuality of the Molluscan Provinces 


Since we must admit that our data are defective, we leave 
open the possibility that the molluscan provinces here re¬ 
cognized are fictitious. Confirmation of our conclusions, 
however, is indicated by the distribution of other marine 
organisms. Inspection of the reports on nine other biologic 
groups, made by various workers, shows that of the nine/ 
five groups (foraminifers, corals, sea stars, annelid worms, and 
decapod crustaceans) confirm the existence of a provincial 
boundary' at or near Cape San Lucas; three {loramimfers, 
echini, and decapod crustaceans) show so little differentiation 
as to seem but a single faunal group between Alaska and Cape 
San Lucas; two (hydroids and annelid worms) are in almost 
complete accord with the Molluscs; and one (ptcropods) 
shows a faunal break near our Aleutian-Califomian boundary. 


11 . ForaminJfcfh toi* Mirtin i. SpQngt*, Nf- W. ^ {i9*9)S 

3. Conh. L. Joubm (19K): 4 - Hrdioid., H. B. Toir^ {1902, PP* S-^>; 5 * 

W, K- Fiihcr Wfkicn c]ammuntcitioo)i 6 . EcJuiu, A, Aga^ix {7 
TTOFim, C Eisccbcfi S. Dccipod cruEtaccaMp W- Sibnaitt (1921); 9^ 

podip R. Rutich CT 9 J 4 ). 
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On the Vp'hole, then, confirmation rather than contradiction 
is the rule. 

Date of Establishmest or Provinces 

The eiact time of the establishment of the modern 
provinces, in their broader outlines, is not known. The 
presence in Eocene strata of genera today restricted to 
equatorial belts, supplemented by evidence from paleobotany 
and fossil mammals, has led to the deduction that tropical 
conditions existed during most, if not all, of the Eocene epoch 
from the equator to at least the latitude of Puget Sound, and 
perhaps farther north. Granting this, we assume that the 
blocking-out of the present marine mol I use an provinces took 
place after the Eocene. Suppose that during the late Oligo- 
cene or early Miocene northern and southern marine temper¬ 
ature conditions were established. This would account for 
the difficulty in discerning any faunal relationship, employing 
only the Xlollusca, between the so-called V'aqueros formation 
of California and the Blakeley formation (in whole or in part) 
of Washington, a relationship which is indicated by the 
Foraminifera of the two formations. Tropical seas did not 
extend north of southern California during the late ^Miocene. 
Therefore, we conclude that the West American mol I use an 
provinces were, in their general outlines, established sometime 
during the Miocene^ 

Summary 

rhis investigation is a statistical treatment of available 
datii On the distribution of West North American marine 
Mollusca. The ranges of 1,948 species, as given by Dali 
(1921) in U- S. National Museum Bulletin ii3, supplemented 
bjf known extensions of range, are analyzed in three ways: 
(i) according to mld-poJnts of range; (3) according to total 
distribution; (3) according to the relative spread-of-range 
about certain points of reference (alternate latitudes). 

We define a province as an area containing a distinctive 
assemblage of species; according to this cKlcrion, the following 
areas art indicated by our data; The Panamic province 
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(the southernmost of our provinces) has its northern limit at 
about latitude zf North. The Californian province extends 
from 23° northward to latitude 4^°“ Between latitudes 42 
and 4S'* North there is an overlap area, succeeded to the 
north by the Aleutian province to latitude 58'' North, Next 
comes another overlap area to latitude 62 North, beyond 
which extends the Arctic province. 

In this report we have shown not only that the tenuous 
division-lines recognised by previous workers are overlap 
areas, but also that by biometrical methods their widths can 
be measured, burther, we have shown that ivithin a single 
class of organisms profound differences in range occur, as in 
the differential distribution of bivalves and univalves; this 
difference, however, does not invalidate either the concept 
of provinces or the statistical method for their derivation. 
The provinces in their broader outlines are of appreciable 
age, having apparently been established during the Miocene 
epoch. We conclude, since all available evidence points in 
this direction, that marine molluscan provinces have an 
objective reality. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON’S GARDEN BOOK 

RODNEY H. TKUE 
{RioJ April 33,19S^ 


Abstvact 

Thomu !eff«*oii l«pt a menMiaDdum bogt about doins* 'ui ti* gardem fctiin tM 

tVy bear w nuttsft with wbich Jeffenm was aaociawd, or m wbith 

Notct on tbi omimental* and on garden vegetables art ewcapamed jr , , 
tloni on the v^ther by information on plant imroduotroni from parta of the 
and trno^’luring 00 Item* of wider public interest, as (l) |»|» growing 

^^InSfi^SbUa dlii^on^ir^uili of matteie «nnected with tie ^ar^ 
oiker prietlcal 


Occasional references in works on the life and activities 
of Thomas Jefferson mention a memorandum book kept or 
many years dealing with his gardens. In view of the fact 
that he was intimately concerned with many matters having 
scientific as well as more definitely practical signmcance, it 
seemed to me desirable that this record should be found and 
studied. Accordingly, when some years ago this manuscript 
was found in the library of the Massachusetts Histonca Soci¬ 
ety it was hoped that a study might reveal material that 
would throw light on another of the many lines of 
maintained by one of the most remarkably diversified minds 

this country has known. 

The book is hardly a diary, since notes are often scarce, 
and are unevenly scattered through the year, while during 
long periods of time, as when Jefferson was living m PWa- 
delphia and in Paris, there is an entire lack of notes. The 
same record book served him from 1766, when as a young man 
he came back from William and Mary to the parental home, 
Shadwell, to i 834 > two years before his death—58 years in a . 
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The notes throughout are in Jefferson’s own handwriting, 
and offer an interesting scries of samples showing the changes 
with the years. 

The subjects seeming to him worth noting are usually 
commonplace, and the entries probably grew in some measure 
out of the note-taking habit of a man industrious with his pen 
throughout his active life. At times, however, observations 
are included that hint at other and more significant things. 
His first annotation is one of the less usual observations bear¬ 
ing on the esthetic interest of the subject. On March 30, 
1766, he writes: “ Purple hyacinth begins to bloom.” During 
the following spring months, narcissus, puckoon, the purple 
flag, violets, and honeysuckles, are noted, as well as “a bluish 
colored, funnel-formed flower in low grounds.” He notes the 
times of coming into bloom, and the end of the flowering 
periods. These wild plants here share interest with garden 
varieties. 

Notes made in 1767 are more numerous and diversified. 
A large number of sorts of old-fashioned flowers are noted, 
usually with the time of blooming, but the vegetable garden 
claims more lines than the ornamentals. In February, he is 
sowing two kinds of garden peas, the progress of which is 
followed until the earlier lot "comes to the table” on April 
24th. -Apparently, while dealing with the pea seeds to be 
planted, a curious and steadily present inclination to statis¬ 
tical precision first appears. A line records that "500 of these 
peas weighed 3 ozs., 18 pwt., about 2500 fill a pint.” This 
type of accurate dealing crops out often and records, appar¬ 
ently ^for later reference, facts that may be useful in future 
planning. One can here learn how long it took Jefferson’s 
seeds of celery, asparagus, peas, Spanish onions, and lettuce, 
to come Up and to become useful. 

1 he flowering times of Sweet William, lunaria, snapdragon, 
lychnis, larkspur and poppies, are recorded, facts of interest 
to one designing a flower garden. He looks further ahead and 
p ants trees and shrubs, lilacs, roses, laurel, Spanish broom, 
plums and gooseberries, almonds and altlieas. 
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Strawberries planted in 1766 now bear for the first time, 
and again, Jefferson becomes statistical. "The plants bear 
2 O- Strawberries each, loo fill half a pint. This bit o In or- 
mation shows how this fruit has been increased in size through 

the skill of gardeners since his time. 

The book now begins to be a repository for occasional 
records of importance in the economy of a plantation; e.g., 
“3 or to bundles of fodder (com RHT) are as much as a horse 
will generally eat through the night; 9 bundles X 130 days 
= 1170 for the winter.” 

In 1768, his records are brief and confined to the spring 
months. Again peas are counted, Charlton Hotspur—"500 
of these peas weighed 3 ozs., 7 pwt,, 2000 filled a pint ac- 

With 1769 his notes begin to concern Monticello entirely, 
his new home growing on the height above Charlottesville, 
With March 14th, planting begins, trees and shrubs receiving 
exclusive attention; pears, one row of them grafted, cherries, 
New York apples, peach stocks, nectarines, quinces, pome¬ 
granates, figs, walnuts and apricots, being enumerated. 

Notes on the quantity of lime to lay zooo bricks indicate 
the beginning of construction, cither on the house or walls 
about the place. He notes what Nicholas Meriweather says 
about the area needed to produce watermelons enough for a 
family " not very large.” He quotes Miller’s Gardener’s Dic¬ 
tionary on the yielding capacity of 50 hills of cucumbers, 

“ I hill yields 40 cucumbers.” 

In 1771, notes on weather conditions begin to enter, and 
record items that seem to sound like the weather reports of 

I^ave quoted these items to show the character of much 
of the content of this Garden Book, and rather commonplace 
the material seems to be. However, certain entries are con¬ 
nected with matters not mentioned, and hint at subjects of 
wider interest. 

In 1771, Jefferson makes a note of shrubs not exceeding 
10 feet in height, in great part native plants. Another list 
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of trees is recorded, in part native, including dogwood, red 
birch, catalpa, magrtolia, mulberry and locust among the num¬ 
ber, Other lists of climbing shrubs, evergreens and hardy 
perennials follow. This seems to be a mustering of materials 
to be considered in his plans for planting his grounds. 

Next year, he married Martha Skelton and brought her 
home to the partly finished house and unfinished surroundings. 

In that year, 1772, there was much activity on the little 
mountain. Earth was being moved, walls were being laid, 
and the new road up the mountain w'as being built. Here 
again, the statistical method applied to the task suggests the 
modem efficiency expert, “Julius Shard fills the two-wheeled 
barrow in 3 minutes and carries it 30 yards in minutes 
more. Now this is four loads of the common barrow with 
one wheel. So that suppose the 4 loads put in, in the same 
time, viz., 3 minutes, 4 trips will take 4 X inlautes~6, 
which added to 3 filling is —9 to fill and carry the same earth 
which was filled and carried in the two-wheeled barrow in 
4I minutes. From a trial I made with the same two-wheeled 
barrow, I found that a man would dig and cany to the dis¬ 
tance of 50 yards, 5 cubical yards of earth in a day of I2 hours’ 
length. Ford’s Phill did it, not overlooked, and having to 
mount his loaded barrow up a bank a feet high and tolerably 
steep/* This sample may illustrate the type of observation 
and annotation frequently occurring before 1809. After that 
date, the material la generally compactly tabulated^ and ex¬ 
tended notes are unusuaL 

In 1773 j continues to plant fruit trees^ while grape vines 
and a few notes on wine appear. 

An interesting light is thrown on the domestic arrange¬ 
ments on a large plantation by a list of articles for contracts 
with overBeers/^ 

- {^he overseer RHT) shall let his employer have his share of 
gram if he chooses it at a fixed rate. 

He shall not have his share until enough is taken out to sow, 
and^then only of what is sold or eaten by measure. 

''Allow a share for every horse and same for a plough-boy. 
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“To have at the rate of a share for every 8 hands, but never to 
have mote than t shares if there be ever so many hands.^^ 
“Provision 400 lbs. pork if single, s™ fbs; “ married. 

“To be turned off at any time of the year if employer disapproves 
of his conduct, on paying a proportion of what shall be made, 

according to the time he has staid. 

“To pay for carrying his share of the crop to market. 

“To pay for carriage of all refused tobo (tobacco RHT). 

“To pay his own levies. 

“To pay his share of liquor and hiring at harv'cst and neve 
bleed a negro.” 


In 1774, the book begins to show traces of an activity 
that grew with Jefferson and became a matter of public inter¬ 
est- His Garden Book shows a long series of entries in Italian, 
apparently growing out of a shipment of garden seeds from 
Mazzei, who had gone to Europe on a governmental errand. 
This list was a long one, and introduced a variety of onions, 
endive, parsley, spinach, broccoli, radishes, bush fruits, mel¬ 
ons, cantaloupes, squashes and grapes. The grapes were 
planted by “some Tuscan vignerons who came over with 

Mr. Mazzei.” . 

Jefferson’s interest in grape growing and m wine making 
as an American industry is here Indicated. That interest 
grew as the devastating effects of drinks having a high alc<> 
holic content were realized. He looked on the domestic 
making of pure wine for family consumption or the use of 
cheap imported French wines as temperance measures. His 
agreement with Timothy Pickering on these matters throws 
an interesting light on Jefferson’s concern for genuine public 
welfare and his idea of the type of remedy to be applied. 

After recording in full how the Tuscan vignerons planted 
the grapes, he records unusual weather conditions, effects of 
the destructive frosts of May being given in some detail. 

In 1775, again he records destructive frosts in the spring, 
but little else is recorded. 

No records appear in 1776, for reasons that are easily 

understood. ^ , 

I will pass over the remaining years, in which the usual 
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types of items arc found. To the plant student, much of 
interest is to be found in Jefferson's notes. The dates of the 
appearance of a great variety of imported plants and trees 
are historically interesting^ the result of Jefferson's desire to 
introduce the best products of the Old World into the young 
countr>". He was equally concerned to see what might be 
done with the native plants^ 

His efforts to establish the growing of upland rice in Amer¬ 
ica grew out of his realbation of the lo&s of health and of life 
in the malarial rice fields of Carolina. He had ship captains 
sailing to other lands enlisted as observers and agents. Seeds 
of upland rice were brought from the Pacific islands and from 
Asia, and he himself visited the Italian regions growing dry 
rice, and started an active local cultivation from a little of the 
seed that he brought home in his pockets Upland rice did 
not displace that of the wet lands until long after Jefferson's 
day, but small areas of these early sorts are still grown in the 
Georgia mountains. 

The Garden Book records: “May 7, iSio, sowed upland 
rice at the mouth of the meadow branch.” 

In 179+T Jefferson was planting sugar maples at Monticello 
in the hope of using them as a source of sweetening- He 
frequently urged the possible value of this tree for this pur¬ 
pose. In the same year he Tvas planting pecans, that later he 
seems to have distributed to Washington, Judge Duval, and 
others. He was again trying to develop the use of a native 
product. 

^ In 1794? he was quoting temperatures observed on Doctor 
Walker's thermometer, he himself lacking one. By 1S03, he 
seems to have supplied the missing instrument, since he is 
quoting temperatures freely. 

I know of no earlier planting of a nursery of forest trees in 
this country than that of Jefferson on April 12, 1S04, when he 
planted hemlock and white pine ^^near the aspen thicket-” 
Grapes, pecans, and fruit trees continue to furnish main items 
at this period, with minor plantings of a great number of 
garden plants from foreign lands. Monticello had become an 
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actively operated ejcpcriment station, where plants from all 
corners of the earth were planted and tested. 

References in the records of the liCwis & Clark Expedition 
to seeds brought back from the west gave rise to a search into 
the subsequent history of those seeds. The results of that 
search were reported some years ago to this Society. The 
Garden Book shows that a few of these seeds were taken to 
Monticello, where Jefferson put them into his experimental 
garden. " Pani corn, ” noted in 1811, was planted with native 
Cherokee corn, with Quarantine corn from his friend Thouin 
at the head of the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Columbian 
salsify," one of the Lewis & Clark plants of the far west, having 
a fleshy root, was grown and tested on the table at Monticello. 
The verdict was adverse. 

In iSt^j more of the Lewis & Clark material appeared at 
Moniicello, Red gooseberry, Lewis' sweet-sceated currant, 
Lewis' snowberr^*” bush^ and Lewis' yellow currant indicate the 
propagation of a group of ornatnental shrubs^ several of which 
iti time took an established place in ornamental planting. 

He sums up his long experience with plants at Monticello 
in i8z3 , as his life neared its close, in a condensed table of 
what should be done month by month. He calls it “Com- 
pend of a Calendar^' 

As time passes, and the nation goes through its strenuous 
earlier years, the Garden Book of Jefferson continues to tell 
a quiet story of grapes and sea kale for the garden, of carp and 
chub for the fishpond, of plums and peaches, peas, radishes 
and squashes, and one can understand his longing to leave the 
man-made tumult of Philadelphia and Washington. The 
worn Garden Book seems to give a glimpse into the back¬ 
ground of the life of one of the most significant and storm- 
tossed characters in our history, and in this close contact with 
plants and with the earth, we seem to find one of the real 
sources of hiS strength- 
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Ditfraccion pattemi, eJcctroTi. Intentity 
diitribiitton in (Lark-Horovia, Ytanan 
uad Howe), 766 

^Vitllam Bet!, Re*ulu of a 
Karch for lost Greek *^ulpiurea. ieek 
D odd, William Edward^ cicciedp ssiv 
DonaJdioti, Henry H.p Mi it jalv. 

_^ elected \l^-pr«idetlU Eiiil 


Excavatkm of Bcihd (Alhiighi), euc-I ^ 
Eiplorationi in Northexn hleiiro lor 
molluiki in i934“3J (PiUbiyJp ^ 
Extra-cduonsosomal loflueoDe on the in-^ 
eldcoce of tunwri in mioc (Little), MPt 
Eyring, Henry, The theor>' of lome 
chemical rtaedona, SMti 

FacwH wtiidi modify the pcf»ca.ljili«y 
of ihc led bloodK^j (Ji.cof>*)i 
Farrandp Max, ixii 

.— - elected Coundltor, axi i i 

Femald, Merfiu Lyndon, elected, kiv, 
admitied, ajcvi ^ 

_ _ — ^ Living plant! as Indicaiors Ol 

geological hiitory, imii 
FcttelTp Frank Albert^ admitted, XXX 
Fcw1u», Vlidimif Nwlidik on 
the Vugoalav bank of the Lower 


Eckert, W'. and Erneit Braw^cip 
ITie verification of ihe lunar theoryp 


Dxsii 

Edgerton, Franklin* admitted^ S3iv 

--^Indirect sueg«ti0P in pgetJ>: a 

Hindn theory of tlierajy «tlwticip 6 S 7 
Effect of heraorThige and pcpione in* 
jections on platelet produciioo in the 
luciga (Howell), w 

Effect! at new high prcHurei (Bnogman), 
Mviii _ 

Electrical disirtbutioni on cncnlar cyjr 
Inden, 11 (Adams) p 115 
ElectEon diffractkin pattenw. Sniens4ty 
distribution in (LaTk-Horoviu, Yearian 
and Howe)* 7 ^ 

Elephants Heart rate of [Bcoedieii and 

I^e)*335 ^ ^ 

Eoecncp Lower, of Wyoming, A txciiQiJont 

skull from (Ca2.in)t 597 , , . 

Emeneao* Murray B.p Report on lingnuiuc 
and cultural studiti amotiE the Todai 
and other Dravidian peoples, i93S“^®p 
xixl 

£ripiyci|(Wp Jjfrajpis and, Study of the 
oldest known vertebrates (Brj’^nt), 4 ^^ 
Erlangefp Joseph, elected CounciUorp latlil 
EvanSp Robky Quantitative studiei of 


radium potBoning;r 

Evaporation and rainfall studies in the 
northwest MinnrtOia lake tegioD 0™' 
awiit 747 

Evolution oi the elasmathepcs (Wood)p 


Danube, xxvi 
Fooitp Paul admitted, I'v^ 

Farfaes, George, deceawd, ixxii 

Ford, William E.. Edward SalUbirry Dana 

obituary^ ^37 , , 

Fossil turtfci from Maryland {Gsllms and 

Lynn), igi 

___«id recent mammalSt Habitua 

factort in the skeleton of (Gte|ory>p 4a9 
Four iweaichea bearing on the meta- 
galactic pioblem (Shapley), arviii 
Foil Dison Ryan, admitted, xxvi 
__ -TTjc American tradition in a new 

day, Mvi ™ 

Franklin’* hnt chart of the Gulf Stream^ 
(Bache)p 731 

Franklinianap Badie cdllectkm* FunchaM 
appfovedp oiii 

FraMr, Charles H., deceased, rau 
F™t* Edwin Brant, obituary (Schlea- 
ingerjp^t 

Fulkr, L, L^ American legal realism, 191 


Gaposchkinp Cecilia Payme, elected, mv 
Qaiitip G. Lewis* A tsenlodont akuU from 
the Lower Eocene of Wyoming, 597 
Ccobgiet*' contribution to public lafety 
(Bcrkey), 3 cmi 

QaBehrook, Richard debased, IV 

Gregory', WIlliaitL Ring, Henry Fiirfeld 
Osborn obituary, 39s 

--Halutn! factor* in the ikekloo of 

fofiil and fwent mammal*, 439 
Growth during adult life (HrdllJika)* S47 
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Gulf Strtam, Where ij FwnkUn'a firet 
chan of ^Bache}, 731 

Hammond^ Daiut and Charier A. 
Kofoidp DedifferenLlation and rcdiflcr- 
eniiatlon of ihc hbrillar ncuroovotfir 
lyitcm of cjliatca during asexual and 
sexual rcpiodartioii^ xvii 
Heart rate of the elephant tBeEiedkt and 
1 «), J 3 S 

Henderson, Yjndcll, admitlcdT rvi 

--Rcsuscitatioii with carboTi dl- 

oxide^ xvi 

Hindu theory of literary sesthetlei, In- 
direot suggestson m pocliy (EdieJtCKp)^ 
fi ®7 

Htitokogical background for dwarfiim la 
Zea maj-a (Abhe)^ 745 
Howard, Ed^ar Earl^ man in AmerlcEp 

327 

Howe^ J. D,p K. Lart-Hoiovixi and H. J. 
Ycanaik, Intcoxity diEtrLbuimn In elec¬ 
tron diffraction pattemE^ 766 
HowellT^WIlliain H., Effect of hetnorrhage 
and peptone injectionx on platelet 
product bon in the luiigSp xxx 
Krdll^kap Alel^ Growth during adult lifcp 
847 

Hu Shib, etected^ xxiv 
Huffer, C Mr, Joel Stebbini and A, E, 
wiiltford. The star ck>udfi of the 
Milky Wai'p xiviii 

HumphreyE, W, J,, Ball Itghtning,. 613 

Impulse methods for loo acDckratioa 
{Bcaau)p xxxiii 

-mctbodxp PtoducLkm of high viy- 

locity ions by (ficamsL 771 
Independence Squarep Plam for cleanug 
area in front of, and eaitH'urd f rwu^ Yu i 
IndiE^ Obfen^atlone on the Upper ^iwalik 
formation and later Plciitoceue depwits 

in (deTem and dcChardh])| 731 
Infra-rcdp Photographic (Badgrr)^ 77^ 
tnheritance of a sharply localixed pa- 
ralyii* in the dog resembling certain 
pEral}-Bes of man (Stocljrd)p xvi 
Intensity distrlbtitiDn in clecimn diffrac¬ 
tion paticmi (Lark-Horovlti, Yearian 
and Howe)p 766 

Ions* high velocity, Eiperlmentf on the 
production of, hy ItnpuUf meihodB 
(Bcams)^ 771 


Isotope analysis with the mass-spectro- 
graph tBleakncy), 774 

Jacobtp Merkel H.p Some facEora which 
modify the permeability of the red 
blood^lk S'! 

jefferson-p Thomas^ Garden book of 
(Tnic), 

Jenhij John Storys elected* aociv, ad- 
mi Lied, XXX 

JeEisenp J. C.p Evaporation and rainfall 
studies In ttie nonhweit Mlnn^ta 
lake rcg-lon, 747 

John Fitch, Ins^cntor qf the ateamboatp 
and the American Philosophical Society 
(Chejioej')* iivi 

Johnson, f^uglas. Mew light on the sup- 
pp^d meteorite scars of the Carolina 
coast, KXvii 

Johnson, Eirwry R,, William Wallace 
Atlerbuiy obitnary^p 

JoFieSp Donald F,* SdmEtic segregation la 
rekeion 10 att^lcai gmwth, xxix 

KiEpinsky* Alexandre Fctrovitch, de^ 
oeased, xxxii 

Keen, A. Myra, and Hubert G- Sthcnct, 
Marine mollujcao provinces of w^estem 
Kortli America^ 921 

Kennedy* A* E-, Magnetic formula ex¬ 
pressed in the XLK-S- si'stem pf units, 

Kidder, Alfred \lricecii, admlttcdp xxi 

-—An archjpological discovery in the 

Guaiamak highkndE, xxx 

Kofoid, Charles A’^ and Datns Ham¬ 
mond* Dediffefentlatbn and rediffer- 
entiition of the fibrillar Dcuromotor 
Ej-atem of ellktes during asexual and 
Ksual reproductioTip ivil 

Lambp Arthur Becketp elected, ixEv 

Land moHusks from Coxumcl Island, 
NLexicPp and their bearing on the 
palcogcography of the region (Rich¬ 
ards)^ xxix 

lane* Alfred Radioacth-e mcasure- 
rnent of tlirie and difhcultics* xxaiii 

LarltdiofoviiXp K., H. J+ Yearian and J. 
D. Howe* Intern 14 ’ distribution in 
ckcimn diffraction patterns., 766 

Ijiws, Pfopoaed Eevifion approvedp xxiv 

Lee, Robert C., and Francii G. Benedietp 
The heart rate of the elephant, J35 
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Legal lealism, .^mefican (Fuikr), 191 
LighiniTigt Ball (Humphrey*), 613 
lingelbach, William E., tketei Sec«- 
iar>', aseiii 

Ltcv^^^LC anci cultural itudiw afiiionir 
ihe T&dM audodicr Dravidiap 
1935-36 (EmCEvelu), 333:1 

Uttkp Clarence C., E^tranclinimcRoniil 
Influence on Incidence of tuirwr* m 

mice, atjcix t ■ i 

Living pliFiii M indlejtior^ ol gtologica-l 
hiBtCir> (FemaldL xviii 
Ljtidj Gardner, and IL Lee CoJUni^ 
Fowil lurtleft from tS* 

--and ChiTla T. ^rry, A new 

turtle^ FerilriduJ BiVftJiiam fToni lllC 
Miocene of Vinemiap IJS 
lyitthinviS MruinJui, Study of symmetry 
in Use Centteeiinoidcap based on bc' 
havior, with Eptchl rrfercmic lo (Mm- 
djQnaldlp $7 

MK,S. system of unltn, Maeneuc for- 
mu3z expressed In (Kenoeily)* 343 
McClenahan, Howard* deceased* kv 
M cCormiefc sielUr magnitude* (Mliicn- 
ell),Jixviii 

McCrae, ThomaSt obituary {Stcugcljp 24S 
MacCurdy, George Grant* Prehistoric 
man in Palestine, 523 
Macdonaidp Rodcrlcle, A study of tffm- 
fuctry in the CentrechlnoidesT based on 
hchiviorp wiih special refenmee to 
puriefuriLr: including a sho^ 
discussion of lingtiUtic difficult lcs in 
describing biological phenomms^ 
MacDougaL D. Trp The commuuicatLen 
of ihe pneumatic systems of tree* with 
the atmosphere, 813 

Mackay* EltKabcihp and Charles E- AlUn* 
The offspring of a tripSold ipomphyte, 
781 

Magnetic formula erpressed in the 
MK.S. system of units tKcnnelly), 343 
MammalSp fossil and recent, Habitus 
faetjoft in the skeleton of (Gtegorj ), 419 
Man, Early* in Arnerici (Howard)* 317 

—-* Frehiaioric, in Palestine (Mac- 

Curdy)* 321 

Marine niolluscan provincei of wcBtcm 
North America (Sehenclc and Keen), 
911 

Mar>‘land, Fossil lurtla from (CoElliu and 
Lynn)* 151 


^fasarykp Thomas Garriguc-, elected, laiv 
Mass anatpis of the chemkal elements. 
Further cipefimimis on (I>emp5tcT), 
3P311, 491 

--- f pectrograph, see ipeclrograpn 

Members admitted: 

AdauHp Roger* svi 
Corwin, Edward Samue!, isv 
Edgerton. FranyiOp Ksiv 
Fcmald, Memlt L., jcivi 
Feiterp Frank ASbert, m 
Foote, Paul D^p xvi 
Fox, Dixon Rj^n, jxvl 
Henderson, Yandell, xvi 
Jenka, John Stor>\ kix 
K idder, Alfred Vlncenip ^ 

Morris* Lawrence J.p xxii 
Noble, G. Kingsle) , xsx 
Richtmyerp Floyd rvl 

Rjobinsoop David Moore, esex 
S impson* George Gaylord* sxi 
Yerkes* Robert Alcami, iilx 
^tmbcrs deceased: 

Beck* James M-, isll 
Forbes, George, aisii 
Fraxier, CharlcB H,, sxcii 
GkMhiook* Richard T^ aV 
Karpm*ky, Alexandre Petrovitch, 

xxxii 

McCfcimhafi* How-ard, ev 

Mendel, Ufa>’ctte R, xv 
\ltytZf Eduard, xxxii ^ 

Noyes,- Arthur A l, xxxi i 
Pavlov* Ivan, xxn 
RansQitie* Frederick Leslie, xv' 

Rioc, Edwin Wilbur, sV 
Roseogarten* Geoigc D,, xvi 
Sergi, Giuseppe, ixxii 
Warfield, Ethelbert D,, xnli 
Members elected: 

Baker, Newton DtehL xslii 
Beard, Charles Austin, Exiii 
Becker, Cari XXtii 
Cbmmons, John Rogers, 

Corw-ln, Edward Samuel, aalli 
Damowi Karl KcIchnerT sxiil 
Dcrlcth, Charles* Jt-, niv 
Dodd* SMHiaOl Edward, EEiv 
Fcmald, hferritt Lj-ndon, xxiv 
Gapoftchkiu* Cecilia Payne, ixiv 
jenka* John Stoics XKiv 
Lamb* Arthur Beckct^ ixiv 

Monrii^ IJ^^Tence J-, xxiv 

Morse* Marsion, xxlv 
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NIiz£| William Albtft| xkiv 
JL inui Carlj liSv 
ttabinsofl, D^^vid ^I<MrTc, jcciV 
-Sdaultz, Adpiph H., isSv 

Shptwellp JanHts TlromjQiflp Ksiv 
Sireipsan, Geoii^ Gijrlprds xxjv 

S^rttvant, Atimd Hcary, attkir 
\\^gmt>rC| Jphn Hcur^v ^iv 
\\ilsoD, Grar^gc Graftoiii xxiv' 
Woodwprtl]^ Robt^rt SesstPn^p iriv 
^ criort, Robert Meamip j^xly 
Membcra (forei^) defied 2 
Debye, Pcicr^ Ktiv 
Hu Shih, sjthr 

'I'bouLat Garri^e, XI lV 
Mendel, X^fayette B., deceased^ rv 
— pbiti]ar>' 3^ 

Mfndenhatl, Ctiarlei Elmod. obltyan- 

{Swajin)p 391 

Merrill, ^ D,, Paliioi de Beauvait u an 
overlooked Ameriun bounin, Sm 
M eiear treim (Olifngl, 77* 

Meyer, Eduard, deceased, tr^ jj 

vrl^L Seerrtarj', „i\i 

Mtllikan, Rc^wn A.+ nviii 

—^ elected Vlee-piEiident, jttiii 

MUranth map af HUpank-America 
(Pl 4 tt]l, “Vii 

Minneuu laike negioi]. Evaporation au^ 
reinfail itudiee In the northweii 
(Jeoien), 747 

Miocene of Virginia, New turtle, Ptft- 
HMut tiriinianuj, from (Bern- apd 
Lynn), J7i ^ 

Mitchell, Samyel A., MeCcnmkfc iteliar 
nLa^itudet^ xxviii 

J^jwlar routlon In solid! fSiiijth), iB: 
Molluacan pronnecs. Marine, of we„„„ 
north America (Sebenck and Keen! 

Moon, Virgil fi^ The meehanism and 
patiol^y of *b^lc, 653 

**=»vation ef 

Artttodi-Oft.iLe-Orent« ^ 637 

^^*^^*** ''^ted CouncilloT. 

mitted, xxvi 

Moms, Koland S., xr, jcFi, ^ .. 

cEccied Pfesi^ent, niij 
ACoirsc:, ^Xiri-ton^ ejected^ iuiv 

-'?!’" ** " ‘ilver 

^ hrdro*)de as a therapeutic agent, jpj 


Murlin, Jotin R., W. Murlin, W. M. 
Bamwi, Jr,, and Pauline Nutter, The 
compaiative metaboliim nf rata fed oo 
aucTose and gliKioie mpeoLively, svii 
MniJin, W. R, John R, Murtin, W, hL 
Bairowi, Jr,, aad Pauline Nutter, The 
»mparativie metaboliim of rats fed on 
suer^ and glueoac rcapectivejjr, jtvil 
Mutation rite, increased, from Auarji 
Heat and moisture aa facton in 
(Cartledge, Barton and Blateslee}, 66j 

tSwwn), aaniii 

Neoliinjc inc! on the Yugoslav bank of 
the Lower Danube (Fewkns), lavi 
New method of ayntbesfeing pure-bteed* 
ng^ types th exira-chromosomaj nta> 
tenal in Datufa {Biakasiee, Beiener 
and Awry), nviji 

I ighi on the supposed meteorite 
scars of the Carolina com (JobnsoD). 
isvit 

Niu^ 'A’llliam Atberr, elected, siiv 
-Noble, G. XJngth^, admitted, jsi 
, . "Die stnieture and function of the 
facial and ^ labial pita of icakea, m 
ftova Henculi*, Spectruto of fBobrovni- 
l(ofD ,457 

rtoyes, Arthuf A-, decease^ itjajj 

"'I ;'^1. ^ Murlin, VV. R. 

Ntufim, and W. M. Barrows, The com¬ 
parative meubolism of rats fed OD Suc- 
iw* and glucDBi lespcctively, rvii 

Obituaries; 

^'^>>“' 7 . William Wallace aohnaon), 

Dina, Edward Salisbury (Feed), jay 

wr’ (Sehlesinger), 341 

McCric, Thamai (SicngelJ^ 345 

Mendel, Lafayette Beoedieifftsnedici), 

* Elwo&d (Siran.D,)j 

5^ v*^' Feirfield CGrogoty), 395 

Je Vnm, Hugo (Cldand), 24I 
^As^lioiu ^ Mark Twain CPhcJps), 

^wrsetecied,tini 

Cfs^, Johanna and Henry A, Sanden, 

^ ° U6 of ihc 

Michigan coHe^ion, 
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OrAD^tan^ THoncic And abdominal vi»- 
ftHi of priraintA^ with spccUl refereucc 
lo CStraiu), I 

O^bom, Henry F*irijcld+ nbituary {Greg¬ 
ory), 395 

Palettint^ Prehisioric njAn in (Mac- 
Curdy), S ^3 

Parker, Grtr^ H,, elected Geun-cilk^ri 
ixjii 

■ - Color changes 3 n and the 

AUTonomlc nervtiiu system, 

Paihology of ihock, ^IcchArtiEm and 
(Moon), 653 

Paul, Henrv' N,, ShaLcapeire in Phila- 
dclphiAp 719 

Pjmting, Linus Carlj elected, aiiv 
Pavloifp Ivan^ decea^dp kH 
Ptnmw, R. A. F,p Jr^p Mcmoriit Lee tore 
(Fos), rxvS 

PfrilrtliuJ Wffnianaj^, NeW turilOp from 
the Miocene of Vii^ioia (Berry and 
Lynn), 175 

Phclptt William Lj-orip SomeobseivAtionj 
on Mark Twainp nv 
PfiiUdelpbU, Abrogation of conlract witli 
city ofp xxi 

Photographic infri'ied (Badger), 776 
Pilibjy'p Henry EspbratioM In 

Northern Mexico for mo-lliiila In 1934- 

Plait, Raye R.^ The millicmili map oJ 
Hiapanie-AmcricA, xi^ii 
FkiBtDccnc dcposlu in India^ later. 
Observations on Upper Siwalfk lorma- 
tion and (dcTerra and deCbardin)^ 791 
Pneuiiixilc systems of trees, Communica-^ 
tinn of, with the atmoiphcre (Mac- 
Dougal), 813 

Poetry, Indirect suggestion in: 3 Hindu 
theor}' of litemy ^ihctics (Edgerton), 

687 

Prehistoric man in Palestine (MacCurdy), 
323 

Price*, Factors qantrolling tAngdl), 627 
Primates, Thomde and ab^minal viscera 
of, with special reference to the orang¬ 
utan (Straus), 1 

Quantiutivc studies of radium poUooir^ 

(EvJins)^ XII 

Radioactive measurement of time and 
difficulties (Laiie)piixiii 


Rainfall, Evaporation and, studies in the 
nonbwwt T^linnetOEt lake region (Jen- 
«n), 747 

RAnsome, Fiederkk Leslie, deceased, xv 
Rexd^ Conyefi, The Union Catalogue of 
the Philadelphia hCetropolitan Area, 
xiii 

Recent mammals. Habitus factors in the 
skeleton of fosBil and (Gr^ry), 419 
Reeder, Robert P^ The first homes of ibe 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
S 43 

RemaxIcAblfr cine of m Wliiie River cat 
wnundcd in life (Scott), laevii 
Research, see Committee on Research 
Resolutions on: 

Philadelphia, Abrogation of contract 
with cit>' of, IXI 
Woodr Walter, EstaiepiLi 
Results of the eicavatkans at Olynthus 
(Robinson), xxxi 

--of a search-for lost Greek sculp- 

tuies (Dinimoor}, mi 
Rrsuscimticin with carbon dioxide (Hen¬ 
derson), ivi 

Rhinoocroses of the WT^Ite River Oligo- 
eene (Scott), xix 

Rice, Edwin Wilbur, deceased, iv 
Richards, Horace G., Land molluaks from 
Coxumel Island, Xfcxlco, and their 
bearing on the paleogeography of the 
region, nix 

Richtmj-er, Floyd K., admitted, xvi 
Robinson, David Moore, elected^ xativ, 
admitted, XXX 

-Some results of the excavations at 

CH>Tiihus, sctii 

RiMcugarten, George D., deceased, xvi 

Rotation, Molecular, in Killds (Smyth), 

4 «S 

Sanders, Henry' A., and Johanna Ogden, 
The text of Ads In MS 146 of the 
MlcKigan coUeciion, xxvi 
Schenck, Hubert G., and A- Myra Keen, 
Marine molluscan provinces of western 
North America, 911 

Schlesinger, Frank, Edw^in Brant Frost 
obituary, 24I 

Schultz, Adolph H., cleCled, xxiv 
Soon, William ixri 
-The astrapothei^a, extinct mons¬ 
ters of the Paiagonian Tertiary, rv 
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Sooic, B-r A rcmartibtc tiic of S. 

Fiver cat wounded lo tl ttf xxvii 
-The rhiDAceitKicj of the \Vhhi 

RiTer Oliforttic, XXX 
Scr^ifc Giiueppep dccexfcd^ xtriS 
ShakapetKp CcIcbrAttoa of 

birthday, udi 

-Srt'cniccndi oentury editon of 

(Black) p 707 

- in Phitadelphia {PauDp 719 

Shapicyp Harlow, Four rewarthts bearing 
on ibe EUctagalactic problem^ xxviil 
Shock. Mcchaaitoi and pathology of 
(Moon), $53 

Shotwelt, Jamea Thomson. cE'CCtedt 3 LXiv 
Silver, tome, from aitver hydroxldle aa x 
therapeutic agent (Mulfer), P 3 
Simpeon, George Gaylord, elected. xxiVp 
admitted. a:iix 

Slbu^satp St. George b-, xxli 
Siwalik, Upper, fom^xtion and later 
Pleiitocent depo^lta in India (deTetra 
and deChardIfi), 71^i 

Smyth p Chxrlet P.. ^foLecular mailon in 
icitdb, jfSy 

Somaticicgfegation In relation to atyplcai 
growth (Jones), aneii 

Spexfthrower in Australia (Davidson), 
+ 4 ^ 

Spectrograph, mass. Isotope analyiit with 
(Blealcncy), 774 

Spectrum of Nova Herculis (Bohrovna- 

toflO, W 

Sporophyte, tnptoid, Offspring of 
(Allen and Mackay)^7^i 
Star clouds of the A'BIky Way (Stebbins, 
Huffer and M^liitford). xxviii 
Stebbins, Joel, C- M- Huffer and A. E. 
WTiitford, The ilar ctouda of the Milky 
Way, xxviii 

Stengel, Alfred, Thomas McCrac obitu- 
ar) . 143 

Stetson, Harlan. T,. Second repon of 
progrcis on research in cosmic-terres- 
triaf relatioui, 7^9 

Stockard, Charlei F-. InheritaDcc of x 
sharply focalized paraE^'^is in the dog 
resembling certain paralyse&of man. i^'l 
Strain, Villliam L., Tttc thoracic and 
abdominal viscera of primates, with 
special reference to theorangHitan. t 
Structuie and functiori of the facial and 
the labial plit of enakes (Noble), xxx 
Studiei of morphological variation! in the 


iniotlnal amoebae of man with ipecial 
reference to the nucteus (A^^ffiirtch). sxix 
Sturtevan t, Alfred Henry^ elected, ipciv 
Supreme Gsurt of the United States, 
Firit homes of (Feeder), 543 
S^aun, W. F. G.. Cbsmic ray ob^ervatiOD 
on the 193; National Geographic U. S. 
■Army Air Corps iiratospberc fflght, 
umil 

-^Thc nature of ooimic rays, xxxnl 

--- Charles El wood Mendenhall obit¬ 
uary, 391 

Tsniodont skull from the Lower Eocene 
of Wyoming {Gaxin}. 597 
Taylor, Hugh S^ Chemical reactions pro¬ 
duced by alpha-particles and elections, 
XXV 

deTerra, Hellmut. CeuoKiic cycles m 
.Asia and cheir bcxdug oo human pre- 
fa istoryv Jctxl 

-—and P. Teilhard dcChardln, Ob- 

Bcrt^atlons on the Upper Siwalik forma- 
tlon and later Pleislooene deposits in 
[ndia. 79] 

Text of Acts Id MS 146 of the Michigan 
eolation (Sanders and O^gden), xxvi 
Theory' of some chemical macLlona (Eyr- 
ing)p nxil 

Therapeutic ageoip lonic silver from silver 
hydroxide as {Muller}. 303 
Thompson. D’Arcy^ W,, .Astronomy in the 
class IcSp xxxi 

Trees. Communication of pneumatic 
systems of, with the atmosphere 
(MacDougal). @23 

Triploid spojophj^e. Offspring of 
(Allen and Mactay), yfit 
True, Rodney H.. l^omas Jefferson'S 
garden boofc^ 939 

Turtle. Periir/jms vtrgintan^^ from the 
Miocene of Virginia (Berry aud Lynn), 

m 
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